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The Greeks : Cosmological Period. 


[Part I. 


water, air, and fire.* Each of these is according to this system, 
without beginning and imperishable, homogeneous and unchange- 
able, but at the same time divisible into parts, and in these parts 
capable of change of place. Out of the mixture of the elements 
arise individual things, which in turn cease to exist when the mix- 
ture is separated into the elements ; to the kind of mixture made 
are due the various qualities of individual things, which are often 
different from the properties of the elements themselves. 

At the same time the note of unchangeableness and a deviation 
from the l^Iilesian H 5 dozoism assert themselves in the system of 
Empedocles to the extent that he could not assign independent ca- 
pacity of motion to these material elements which experience only 
changing states of motion and mechanical mixings. On this account 
he was obliged to seek a caxise of motion independent of the four 
elements. As such a cause he designated love and hate. The out- 
come, however, of this first attempt to set over against a dead matter, 
deprived by abstraction of all motion of its own, the force which 
moves it, as a metaphysically independent something, was very 
obscure. Love and hate are, with Empedocles, not mere properties, 
functions, or relations of the elements, but rather independent 
powers set over against them ; but how we are to think the reality 
of these moving forces is not disclosed in any satisfactory way in the 
fragments,- Only this seems certain, that in fixing the dual nature 
of the principle of motion the thought was also operative that two 
distinct causes, love and hate, were requisite to account for the 
good and the evil in the change of things of our experience,® — a first 
indication that determinations of “worth” or value are beginning 
to be introduced into the theory of iS^ature. 

8. Empedocles thought it possible to derive the special qualities 
of individual things from the proper mixture of the four elements : 
whether he attempted so to derive them, and if so, how, we do not 
indeed know. Tills dilBculty was avoided by Anaxagoras, who, 
from the Eleatic principle that nothing that is can arise or pass 
an^, drew the conclusion that as many elements must be assumed * 


h|s predecessors, his selection was evidently 
eKcncc of thi, es No different states of aggregation as the original 

in this The ^ ^ ^ attached to the number four, 

ami sixtlf 'dflvT countcd by the later recorders as fifth 

‘"fer from this that he regarded 
tlw mos* mrt iinnn fi obscurc and almost mythical terminology rests, for 
in Ivi'cuVe ^ conceptions standing for functions are substan- 

(seeds of things), or also simply (sul> 
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belonging to this school, \Yhich had only a brief existence, and later became 
incorporated with the Cynics and Stoics, The same is true of the society which 
Phaedo, the favourite pupil of Socrates, founded in his home at Elis, and which 
Menedemus soon after transplanted to Eretria. Cf. E. Mallet, Histoire dc 
VecoJc de Megare et des ecoles d’Elis et d'Eretrie (Paris, 1846). 

The founder of the Cynic School (named after the gymnasium Cynosar- 
ges) was Antiethenes of Athens, who, like Euclid, was an older friend of 
Socrates. The singular Diogenes of Sinope is rather a characteristic by-figure 
in the historj’ of civilisation than a man of science. In this connection Crates 
of Tliebes may also be mentioned. Later this school was blended with that of 
the Stoics. 


F. DOinmler, Anristftenfea (Halle, 1882); K. Gottling, Diogenes der 
jPhilosophie des griechischen Proletariats (Ges. Ahhandl. 

I. 2ollT.), 

of Cyrene, a Sophist and wandering teacher, somewhat younger 
than Euclid and Antisthenes, and united only for a little time with the Socratic 
circle, founded Ins school in old age, and seems to have left to his grandson the 
sy.stematic development of thoughts, which, for himself, were rather a practical 
principle of life. The above-named successors (Theodoras, etc.) extend into 
Iho third century, and form the transition to the Epicurean School, which took 
up the remnants of the Hedonistic into itself. 

A. Wendt, De Philosopkia Cyrenaica (Gottingen, 1841). 


§ 7. The Prohlem of Morality. V ' 

The reflections of the Gnomic poets and the sentences of the 
so-called seven wise men had already, as their central point, the 
admonition to observe moderation. In like manner the pessimistic 
complaints which w-e meet among poets, philosophers, and moralists 
of the fifth centur}’- are directed for the most part against the 
unbridled license of men, their lack of discipline and of obedience 
to law. The more serious minds discerned the danger which the 
passionate seething and foaming of public life Wght with it and 
the political experience that party strife was ethically endurable 
only where it left the order of the laws untouched, made subjection 
to law appear as the supreme duty. Heraclitus and the Pythagoreans 
expressed this with complete clearness, and knew how to attach it 
to the fundamental conceptions of their metaphysical theories.^ 

^ Ye meet here with two assumptions which even among these 
sdtKivideirt presuppositions. The first is the 

witW ^ obeys the command 

1 ? comes or by rrhat it is jnstified. Laws 

have actual emstenoe, those ot morals as well as those of the courts- 
ftcy are here once for all, and the individual has to follow them 

thought of examining the law 
as -mg m w lat its claim to valid authority consists. The sec- 
ond a.s,™mpt,on ,s a conviction which is fundamental in the moraUs- 
ng of al peoples and all times: viz. that obedience to tTe Tw 
uing. di.sreg.ard ot it, dMvmlag,. A., the result of 


* Cf. above, p. 03, note 6. 
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methodical formulation. In particular, Eudemus and Theophrastus 
undertook investigations concerning the hypothetical and disjuhe 
tive judgments, and the extension of the theory of the syllogism 
occasioned by the appearance of these Judgments and premises; 
The Stoics continued these efforts ; they set these new forms of 
judgment (dliw/na) as composite over against the simple ^ categorical 
forms, developed into all their details the resulting forms of the 
syllogism, emphasised also especially the quality - of judgments, 
and deduced the laws of thought in altered forms. In general, 
however, they spun out the logical rules into a dry schematism and 
genuine scholastic formalism which thereby became farther and 
farther removed from the significant fundamental thoughts of the 
Aristotelian Analytics, and became a dead mass of formulae. The 
unfruitful subtlety of this process took special delight in the solu-' 
tiott of sophistical catches, in which the real meaning was inextri- 
cably involved in the contradiction of forms. 

It was in these elaborations by the schools that the science of 
logic created by Aristotle first took on the purely formal character 
that it retained up to the time of Hant, The more pedantic the 
form taken in the development of the particular features, the more 
the consciousness of the living thought, to which Aristotle had 
aspired, was replaced by a schoolmaster-like network of - rules, 
essentially designed to catch thoughts and examine their formal 
legitimacy, but^ incapable of doing justice to the creative power of 
scientific activity. While, even with Aristotle, regard for proof 
and refutation had occupied the foreground, here it occupies the 
whole field. Antiquity did not attain a theory of investigation; 
for the weak beginnings which we find toward this end in the inves- 
tigations of a younger Epieurean,^ Philodemus,^ concerning conclu- 
sions from induction and analogy, are relatively isolated, and have 
no result worthy of mention. 

2. In the doctrine of the Categories, of the elaboration of which the 
Stoics made much account, more that was real was to be expected. 
Here it was indeed quite correct, and yet not very fruitful, to call 
attention to the fact that the supreme category, of which the rest 


1 Sext, Emp. Adv. Math. VIII. 93. 

= Diog. Laert. YII, 65. 

oc. himself, and his school also, as a whole, did not trouble themselves 

formal logip. One might regard this as an evidence of 
t^te and intelligence, hut d was in truth only indifference toward air that did 
not promise directly practical advantages. . 

rpu* 9,^ teeati.se ircpi a-ijfiduv Kal arjueidia-twv, discovered in Herculaneum cf 



onnicATioN 
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nett mmWe rcriooMk* *So iut»tsn:Ull) cotttibutH to iny 
rftvelopnfftt It • In the fotlotiiisf rtintct : 
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1 sincerely acknowledge their contribution! and with a deep 
tense of respect I remember them and pray for them all. 

CIIUIAM AZAM 
21 April, 1968. 
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here the spiritual world (rXi/peo/Mi) pr system of 
eternal essences, is developed first as an unfolding of the,; dark} aufe^^ 
mysterious primitive Depth (^S^os) to ;splfrrevelation,,.and':inijtfie;l?| 
second place as a descending production . of more, imperfect 
The mythical schema in this is the Oriental pairing of .malj^^^^lj 
female deities. In the highest pair or » syzygy ” there appears sidgS 
by side with the original Ground “ Silence ” ) , which is also, called i. 

“Thought ” (Ivvoia). From this. -union of the, Original Beingj|v;M|,,,^,_^ 
the capacity of becoming conscious there proceeds as the firstborUftn^^^ 
Spirit (here called vous) which in the second syzygy h^,as,its^obj^t^^ 
“ Truth,” i.e. the intelligible world, the realm of Ideas. Thus„h^hg.j|s:| 
itself come to Ml revelation, the deity in the third syzygy takesjthC^:^ 
form of “Reason” (Xoyos) and “Life” (^w^), and in the.jfourth;|||? 
syzygy becomes the principle of external revelation as.“. Ideal, Man}” 
(av0/ja)7ros) and “Community” {iKKXrjaia, church). Wh 0 e,,the^der;s 5 j 
scending process has thus already begun, it is continued still |ar,ther"|' 
by the fact that from the third and fourth syzygies still other 
proceed, which, together with the sacred Eight, form the., entire;^ 
Pleroma, but which stand farther and farther. removed,,frp,itf?ibheo' 
original Ground. It is the last of these iEons, “ . Wisdom ” (o;p^^i)|; 
that, by sinful longing after the original Ground, gives, occasion tfp^’ 
the separation of this Longing and of its being cast into thevmateiii^.,^„ 
rial Void, the K^w/ta, there to lead to the. formation of. the^.e^r.thiy}iil;^f 
world ' ' 

If we look at the philosophical thoughts which lie back pf 'ithese;S;^| 

Vt ^ *«>* n -Vm n w4»T.a a Vk n mm mmm a. m. -3 Vf 



in no other system of that time are dualistic and monistic mdtives^^fs 
of both kinds, from the system of evolution as well a? frpmjthat/pf^:;^' 
.emanation, so intricately mingled. , i, 

; 7. .Clarified conceptipnally,. and freed . from mythical . appara^sj}}: 
%e^like motives appear .in •the doctrine of Plotiimsi 
ma^er that in the system as completed the .principle oi .emdnati^^ 
almost entirely crowds out the other two. - . 

The synthesis of transcendence .and, immanence ,, is ospugiipfby 
Plotinus also in the direction of preserving* the .essence.^pf^Gpd.Vm 

tlift nKs!n1nf-.f>1v nn(> ona n-nnlioTirTQoKlo rtr'kJIr. 



alted above all finite determinations and, oppqsit^pns,^nptKing.lWKa|}f If 
ever can be predicated in the. strict sense;,(cf.-,nboyei , 

Eleatics 
which 
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reality, as natured Nature.^ God creates all — said Nicolaus Cusa- 
nus — that is to say, he is all. And on the other hand, according 
to Eckhart, all things have essence or substance only in so fai 
as they are themselves God ; whatever else appears in them as 
phenomena, their determination in space and time, their “ here ” and 
“now” {“Hie ” und “Hu,” hie et nunc with Thomas), is nothing.^ 

The human soul, also, is therefore in its inmost nature of ■ the 
divine essence, and it is only as a phenomenon in time that it 
possesses the variety of “ powers ” or “ faculties ” with which it is 
active as a member of the natura naturata. That inmost essence 
Eckhart calls the “ Spark,” ® and in this he recognises the living 
point at which the world-process begins its return. 

Eor to the “Becoming” corresponds the reverse process, the 
“ Anti-becoming” {“ Entwerden”), the disappearing. And this, 
too, is the act of knowledge by means of which the things 
which have been made external to the deity are taken back 
into the original Ground. By being known by man the world of 
sense finds again its true spiritual nature. Hence human cogni- 
tion, with its ascent from sense perception to rational insight,^ 
consists in the “elimination ” {“ Ahsclieiden ”) of plurality and mul- 
tiplicity; the spiritual essence is freed from its enveloping husks. 
And this is man’s highest task in the temporal life, since knowledge 
is the most valuable of man’s powers. He should indeed be also 
active in this world, and thus bring his rational nature to assert 
itseM and gain control, but above all outer action, above the right- 
eousness of works which belongs to the sphere of sense, stands first 
the “inner work,” cleanness of disposition, purity of heart, and 
above this in turn stands retirement or “decease” {Ahgeschieden- 
heit) and “poverty ” of soul, the complete withdrawal of the soul from 
the outer world into its inmost essence, into the deity. In the act 
of knowing it reaches that purposelessness of action, that action not 

constrained by an end, that freedom within itself, in which its beauty 
consists. 

But even this is not perfect so long as the knowing process does 
not find its consummation. The goal of all life is the knowledge of 


natura naturata, which were probably 
S.fm 370 ft ^ § 27, 1), cf. H. Siebeck, Archw /. Set ft 

without accepting the dialectical formulas, Eckhart treats the 
Ideas quite in the sense of the strict Realism of SotS 
m^te^” shghtmgly of the Nominalists of his time as “little 

! GemUthe ” or Synteresis = scintilla conscientice. 

tr,x. stages of this process are developed by Eckh^*’-^ 

rhomistic-Augustinian scheme. 
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tlie nearer lay tlie question whether it was possible to maintain t he 
position, that the same processes which in the animal seemed capa-^ 
ble of being understood as nervous processes, should be traced bact 
in the case of man to the activity of an immaterial psychical sub- 
stance. — From another side, Spinoza’s parallelism of the attributes 
worked in the same direction (cf. above, § 31, 9). According to 
this view a process in the bodily life corresponds to every process of 
the psychical life, without either process being tlie cause of the 
other, or one process being the original and the other the derived. 
(Such, at least, was the thought of the philosopher himself.) This 
had now been conceived of at first by its opponents as materialism, 
as if Spinoza meant that the fundamental process was tlie bodily, 
and the psychical process only its accompanying phenomenon. But 
among its adherents also, both physicians and natural scientists, 
such as the influential Boerhave of Leyden, a mode of thought in- 
clining strongly toward materialism soon substituted itself for the 
master’s doctrine. This took place in connection with the expe- 
riences of experimental physiology which, following Descartes’ 
stimulus, employed itself largely with a study of reflex movements. 

If is interesting that the consequences of these combinations of 
thought appeared in literary form first in Germany. Here as early 
as 1697 a physician named Pancmtius Wolff taught in his Cogita- 
tiones Medico-legales that thoughts are mechanical activities of tlie 
human body, especially of the brain, and in the year 1713 appeared 
the anonymous Coirespondence concerning the Nature of the Soul 
{Briefwechsel vom Wesen der Seele),^ in which, sci’eened by pious 
refutations, the doctrines of Bacon, Descartes, and Hobbes are car- 
ried out to an anthropological materialism. A distinction of degree 
only is recognised between the psychical life of the animal and that 
of man ^ ideas and activities of the will are without exception re- 
garded as functions of excited nerve-fibres, and practice and educa- 
tion are given as the means by which the higher position of man 
is reached and maintained. 

In England the procedure was more cautious. In a way similar 
to that in which Locke had carried out the Baconian programnie, men 
now studied primarily the internal mechanism of the psychical activ- 
ities, and the development of the higher out of the elementary states 
according to purely psychological laws : such was the work of Peter 
Brown in the epistemological field, and that of others upon the 
domain of the activities of the will. In the same manner proceeded 


1 Of which Lange gives an account, Qeach. des Mat., I. 319 ff. (2d ed. [Eng. 
tv., History of Materialism, 11, S. 2 ). 
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defining sensibility as the faculty of recejptivity, understanding as 
that of spontaneity. He does this iii his Inaugural Dissertation, and 
upon this builds a new system of epistemology,* leaning upon the 
psychological principle of virtual innateness (cf. § 33, 12), 

The main outlines of the system are the following : the Forms of 
the sensibility are space and time ; those of the understanding are 
the most general conceptions. Out of reflection iipou the one class 
arises mathematics j upon the other class, metaphysics; — botli a priori 
sciences of unconditional certainty. But Forms of (receptive) sen- 
sibility give only the necessary knowledge of the appearance of 
things in the human mind {mundus sensibilis plmnomenon) ; the 
Forms of the understanding, on the contrary, give adequate knowl- 
edge of the true essential nature of things (jtnundus intelligibilis nou- 
menon). That these Forms of the understanding are able to do this 
is due to the fact, that the understanding, as well as things them- 
selves, has its origin in the divine mind; that we, therefore, by 
means of it, see things to a certain extent “ in God.” “ 


§ 35. Natural Eeligion. 

The epistemological motives which ruled the eighteenth century 
were not in general favourable to metaphysics : if, in spite of this, 
they brought their sceptical and positivistic tendency to complete 
expression in but few instances, this Avas due to the religious inter- 
est which expected from philosophy a decision as to its problems. 
The religious unrest and Avars from which Germany, France, and 
England had suffered, and the quarreling over dogmas Avhich had 
been connected Avith them, had been foUoAved already in the seven- 
teenth century by a feeling of surfeit and disgust for the distinc- 
tions in creeds: the “wretched century of strife,” as Herder called 
it, longed for peace. In England the temper of the Latitudinarians ■ 
extended itself, and on the continent efforts toward ‘union Avere' taken 
up again and again in spite of frequent failure. Bossuet and Spiuola 
on one side, and Leibniz on the other, Avorked long in this direction : 
the latter projected a systema theologicwni, Avhich should contain the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity common to all three Confes- 
sions, and when the negotiations with the Catholics no longer 


1 system of the Inaugural Dissertation is only one stage in Kant’s 

development ; he gaye.it up again forthwith ; hence it belongs in his pre-critical 
time and in this period. “ ^ 

2 'Hiis doctrine, presented with an appeal to Malebranche fSectio IV.), is 

accordingly ]ust the system of the pre-established harmony between knowledge 
^b Kant later rejected so energetically (Letter to M. Here, 
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The iEnlicjhtenmeni : J^racticat Questions. [Part V. 
feelings of sympathy, of the judgment which he receiv.es from 

others and exercises upon others.- • ' ■ ' ' 

All phenomena of .the ethical- life are thus rooted’, according to 
Hume and Smith, in the social life, whose psychological basis is 
sympathy, and the founder of political economy, with his great 
philosophical friend, sees in the mechanism of sympathetic transfers 
of feeling an adjustment of individual interests similar to that which 
he believed himself to have discovered in the realm of the exchange 
of external goods, which is conducted Avith reference to the strait- 
ness of the conditions of life, in the mechanism of supply and 
demand in connection Avith the competition of labour.^ But Avith 
these insights into the thoroughgoing dependence of the individual 
upon a social body, Avhich he does not create, but in Avhich he finds 
himself actually placed, the philosophy of the Enlightenment is 
already pointing beyond itself. 

§ 37. The Problem of Civilisation. 

The fundamental thought, Avhich the philosophy of the Enlight- 
enment Avould hold as to the great institutions of human society and 
its historical movement, Avas prescribed for it in advance, partly by 
its dependence upon natural-science metaphysics, and partly by it.s 
own psychological tendency. This Avas to see in these institutions 
the products of the activities of individuals; and from this followed 
the tendency to single out those interests whose satisfaction the 
individual may expect from such general social connections Avhen 
once these exist, and to treat them in. a genetic mode of explanation 
as the motives and sufficient causes for the origin of the institutions 
in question, Avhile at the same time regarding them from a critical 
point of view, as the standard for estimating the value of the same. 
Whatever Avas regarded as having been intentionally created by 
men should shoAV also Avhether it was then really fulfilling their 
purposes. 

1. This conception was guided into the political and juristic track 
primarily by Hobbes. The state appeared as the work of individuals, 
constructed by them under the stress of need, when in a condition 
of war Avith each other and in fear for life and goods. With its whole 
system of rights, it was regarded as resting upon the compact which 
the citizens entered into Avith each other from the above motives. 
The same Epicurean compact-theory, which had revived in .the later 
Middle Ages, passed over with Hominalism into modern philosophy 


1 Inquiry into the Nattire and Caiises of the Wealth of Nations /"Lond. 1776). 
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The Gremian Philosophy. 
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been interrupted by external force. Germany attained the summit 
of its inner development at the same time that its outer history 
reached its lowest conditionj — a process that has no equal in history. 
When it lay politically powerless, it created its world-conquering 
thinkers and poets. Its victorious power, however, lay just in the 
league bettveen philosophy and poetry. The contemperaneousness of 
Kant and Goethe, and the combination of their ideas by Schiller, — 
these are the decisive characteristics of the time. 

The history of philosophy at this point is most intimately inter- 
woven with that of general literature, and the lines of mutual rela- 
tion and stimulus run continuously back and forth. This appears 
characteristically in the heightened and finally decisive significance 
which fell in this connection to the problems and conceptions of 
cesthetics. Philosophy found thus opened before her a new world, 
into which she had hitherto had but occasional glimpses, and of 
which she now took possession as of the Promised Land. In their 
matter as well as their form, msthetic principles gained the mastery, 
and the motives of scientific thought became interwoven with those 
of artistic vision to produce grand poetical creations in the sphere 
.of, abstract thought. 

The ensnaring magic which literature thus exercised upon philos- 
ophy rested mainly upon its historical universality. With Herder 
and Goethe begins what we call, after them, world-literature; the 
conscious Avorking out of true culture from the appropriation 
of all the great thought-creations of all human history. The Bo- 
mantic School appears in Germany as the representative of this 
Avork., And, in analogy to this, philosophy also developed out of a 
Avealth of historical suggestions ; it resorted Avith conscious deep- 
ening of thought to the ideas of antiquity and of the Kenaissance, 
it plunged intelligently into Avhat the Enlightenment had shoAvn, 
and ended in Hegel by understanding itself as the systematically 
penetrating and formative comprehension of all that the human 
mind had hitherto thought. 

But for this mighty Avork it needed a new conception al basis, 
without Avhich all those suggestions from general literature Avould 
have remained without effect. This philosophical poAver to master 
the ideal material of history divelt within the doctrine of Kant, and 
this IS Its incomparably high historical importance. Kant, by the ■ 
neAvness and the greatness of his points of vieAv, prescribed to the 
succeeding philosophy not only its problems, but also the means for 
their, solution; His is the mind that determines and controls on all 
sides. The. AVork of his immediate successors, in Avhich his iieAV 
principle unfolded itself in all directions and finished its life histor- 
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“Do ibcy if«l to follow a pth olber than Jht fstli of 
itbaittion lo Allah ?. ..-Alibocfb #11 anJ e\Tr)th>Bp in Ihe 
}in>n3t sn^l on rarih Kavo. tkjllirfly or un *jlljn;ljr bo«oU to 
Hi* i»ill anJ lo Him thsU they all b« broufht bad" • ( > : «3 ) 
lo Che abc\t Atne Allah tell* c» Ihsi Iht »hole univTtie 
lacluJinp isanVtnJ lubc.ift to Hu will— Hu lam of nature. 
Bel ttfliler the wy Kbcir.t of thu uni\tTir, human bcinpt 
h3« been alloweJ nujooomy In Ihe jphere of clioire atJ 
action. Thui man h free lo iJecWe mhjch »ay he il.oulJ urc 
hUp<o«er of vill anj enJeaxour. But Allah hai maJe and 
ordained ncce»ary RulJing h»» for thu iphtrc of human 
life too, to that man may, if he lilet, follow thoie 
uanhlalablc lawi in extrcitmf hit power of autonomy. 

Thetc hwi, meant for rrfulailnc the social beha\>our end 
conduct of man, arc not eiecuicd by Allah's coercuc force 
as is done in the case of natural laws. Allah has made them 
optional and asied the human heiops to obey and execute 
then in their own iolerest on behalf of Him In tlicir capacity 
as Viccpcfcnis of Allah. 
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(german Philosophy : Kant^s Ontique, 





tioa alone ; he shows that the cosmological proof involves a petitip ; 
principii when it seeks the “first cause” of all that is “contingents^ ? 
in an “absolutely necessary” being; he proves that. the teleological 
or physico-theological argument at the best — granted the beauty, , 
harmony, and purposiveness or adaptation of the universe — leads 
to the ancient conception of a wise and good “Architect of the 
world.” But he emphasises that the denial of God’s existence is a ' 
claim which steps beyond the bounds of our experiential knowledge^, 
and is as incapable of proof as the opposite, and that rather the •; 
belief in a living. Real unity of all reality constitutes the only ■ uA 
powerful motive for empirical investigation of individual groups -of 
phenomena. ; ,x 

Most characteristic by far, however, is Kant’s treatment of ' the 


Idea of the world in the Antinomies of Pure Reason, These 
antinomies express the fundamental thought of the transcefidlmlar 
dialect ic in the sharpest manner, by showing that when the universe 
is treated as the object of knowledge, propositions which are 
^nutually contradictory can be maintained with equal righ^ im so 

hand, the demand of the iindemtontog 
for a completion of the series o£ phenomena, ,and;ph^’th|toMj^^^ .i;: 

demand of the sensuous perception for an endless continuance of 
the“^££me. "Kant proves hence, in the “thesis,” that the world must 
have a beginning and end in space and time, that as regards its 
substance it presents a limit to its divisibility, that events in it " 


must have free, i.e, no longer causally conditioned, beginnings, and « 
that to it must belong an absolutely necessary being, God; and iu;^; 
the antithesis he proves the contradictory opposite for all four casesi 
At the same time the complication is increased by the fact that the'#.- 
proofs (with one exception) are indirect, so that the thesis is provddf - J 
by a refutation of the antithesis, the antithesis by refutation of thev; 
thesis; each assertion is therefore both proved and refuted> Thd;" ” 
solution of the antinomies in the ease of the first two, the “mathp 
matieal,” takes the form of showing that the principle of excluded;!": 
third loses its validity where something is made the object of khpwi- r 
edge, which can never become such, as is the case with the univ^^% 
In the case of the third and fourth antinomies, the “ dynamical;’i'7 ,-1 
which concern freedom and God, Kant seeks to show (what,' to /be 
sure, is impossible in a purely theoretical way), that it.isipeili^&^' 
thmkable that- the antitheses hold true for phenomena;c.'and/VtKe,<| 
theses, on the other hand, for the unknowable world 'ofcthings-im^^^^^^ 
the^elves. For this latter world, it is at least not ^a^cobt^ic^^;# 
to think freedom and God, whereas neither is to beimet.witli/itiue:/.-: 
certain, in our knowledge of phenomenav ' ' 
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Allah has declared that mao’s obedience to the laws of 
Islam will ensure peace in this world and in the world after, 
as in that case there will be complete harmony in the entire 
organic and inorganic life on earth. That is the only method 
to be at peace with the whole creation, and herein lies the 
significance of the name of Islam which also means peace and 
tranquillity. 

The whole creation is enjoying peace and harmony through 
submission to the laws of nature. Similarly manicind can achieve 
permanent peace only by following Islamic Laws, as both kinds of 
Laws emanate from the same source — the Mastermind of the Creator. 

Institution of Frophethood 

Mankind is dependent on the Creator for acquiring correct 
knowledge which is the basis of happiness and progress. The 
most precious grace of Allah is the revelation of perfect 
knowledge. The messengers of that revelation are called 
prophets. 

The very first man on the earth, Adam, was made a prophet 
as there is no other source of real knowledge save the revealed 
wisdom of Allah. Muhammad ( peace be on him) is the last of 
the prophets and messengers of Allah, and the Holy Quran is 
the final edition of the Revealed Books of which only the 
Quran has been able to retain its pristine purity. 

The institution of prophethood is the bedrock of revealed 
dispensation. The duty of the prophet is not simply to convey 

the message of Allah. Quran says g 

A I / A hJ Aw A O J 

^ 

i- ‘ »• 

''A, K •' ^ A JJJiu ^ 

(v I - A—aXotJl j cjU^.'l j 

“It is He Who has sent to the unlettered a messenger from 

amongst them so that he may read out to them His evid- 
ences, purify them, explain to them the teachings of the 
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G'CTTnci'n Philosophy .* Kant s Oviti^its, [Pakt VI. 

theoretical and practical reason diverge so widely in Kant’s system, 
that the unity of the reason seems endangered. The critical phil- 
osophy needs, therefore, in a manner that prefigures the methodical 
development of its system,^ a third principle that shall afford a defin- 
itive mediation, and in which the synthesis of the cibove opposites 
shall be effected. 

1. Psychologically, the sphere in which this problem is to be 
solved can, in accordance with the triple division adopted by Kant 
(cf. § 36, 8) , be only faculty of feeling or “ approval^ This, in fact, 
takes an intermediate position between ideation and desire. Feeling 
or approval presupposes a complete idea of the object, — complete 
in the theoretical sense, — and sustains a synthetic relation to this ; 
and this synthesis as a feeling of pleasure or pain, or as approval or 
disapproval, always expresses in some way that the object in ques- 
tion is felt by the subject to be either purposive, i.e. adapted to its 
end, or not to the purpose. 

The standard of this valuation may have existed beforehand as a 
conscious design, forming thus a case of intentional volition, and in 
such cases the objects are termed useful or injurious ; but there are 
also feelings which, without being referred to any conscious purposes 
whatever, characterise their objects immediately as agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, and in these also a determination with reference to an 
end must be somehow authoritative. 

The critique of the reason, accordingly, has to ask, Are there 
feelings a priori, or approvals that have universal and necessary valid- 
ity? and it is clear that the decision upon this case is dependent 
upon the nature of the ends which determine the feelings and 
approvals in question. With regard to the purposes of the will, this 
question has been already decided by the Critique of the Practical 
Reason; the only end of the conscious will which has a priori 
validity is the fulfilling of the categorical imperative, and on this 
side, therefore, only the feelings of approval or disapproval in which 
we employ the ethical predicates « good ” and » bad,” can be regarded 
as necessary and universally valid. For this reason the new prob- 
lem restricts itself to the a priori character of those feelings in 
which no conscious purpose or design precedes. But these, as may 
be seen from the. beginning, are the feelings of the Beautiful and the 
Sublime. 

2. But the problem widens upon another sidej when we take into 
consideration the logical functions which are concerned in all feel- 


VII ^38 f Introduction of the Critique of Judgment, V?"., 
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RnwIrJ arj imparl iVn !*•? ♦Vjjl (cf praci.cal arr^'- 

csliofl cf ih? n'nafc < f lo l^c pffS'ftr.t of f.trsn llfrj •• 

t :) 

Thv:\ l^c ^fop^rt i« the kIc'I lo \k 

by the ttnaa!* pf Anah. He li the only aalheotie interffeSer 
of QvTaa ci belaJftf Una No inierpreutifo lepafr.tat Jo 
t!3t tf the O.-Mstly app<ijaUj taNfrertff can he a«rpJ5h!c tn tt e 
res! NfSirarf. 7i*f Qsrea 1* ibr Rftl ef AJlsii srI MaheffisraJ <S) {» 
the raise ttrLbt^lat-al ef ifcs! M«!.artnii!’« (S) intttpma. 

lu-'n cf t; f Q. ran, by wfCiJ* or pracitcr it c3l>»J Surrsh 
t* pfienc*! to the netl aat*’fStU coHecJ-on of hst tfsJtiloni. 

lf,c poi.iicn cf ptt-p*«t ni.%t be %-frycJ'3r. Tl-r pu?i;y if 
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•'he tpcaVt not from propemity. but *hat it ritialciJ co fun.” 
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Thtfefctr, l^e cerreef 3tJtti:.*e of a MgiJim it to luln-it 
to ttl.st ti fittalej on the pt^pht! metprctjvt of uhejhtr l.e 
it able to fcali/e the t:yn(f.atec cf the ».*ra or rot. 

The r.ajn1enarce cf ihit tJatetof iJ e prephet recemiasct tl tt 
no other pertonihowlJ be pfjceJ cn the fare letel, f r. none 
but pfcphet thoulJ br blmJly fu|lo»fil ani cb:iJ»tnce lo 
otbcfi mult be aeccrJmp to Qersnand Sunoali. 


hlam ond Science 

Sd'enee is i!.c stuily cf the tr.alerial miiertr. It it ilic 
tnJeatcer to Incw the law* roterninp the mautr nnJ the 
roitcfUl enerfy. It enables u* 10 utilire llic tveslih nnj forces 
of nature. But science hat no poner to maVc any phenomenon. 
It can't intent or create cten « imali particle. There Is no 
aod caa’t be any conflict brtivern Science anJ Islam as both 
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emanate from the same source and constitute two compliments 
of one and the same scheme of things in the present life 
of this universe. 

Therefore, no scientific truth as a matter of fact can be 
repugnant to Islam, nor Quran and Sunnah can be opposed 
to science. Of course a theory or certain theories of scientists 
which constitute mere speculation and not facts of life may be 
inconsistent with Islam. It should be clearly understood that 
science means only that knowledge which has been ascertained 
by observation and experiment and critically tested to be true 
beyond any scmbl.vncc of doubt. It is the betrayal of sheer 
ignorance or lack of proper intelligence that some so called 
••modernists’’ consider Islam as opposed to science and some 
‘'religious” persons consider science to be anti-Islam. How can 
facts of life or laws of nature conflict with Islam or vice versa, 
when both flow from the same source— The Almighty Allah. 

rurthcr-more modern people seem to be very enthusiastic about 
science. Tfiey expect too much from scientific discoveries. Many 
of them do not realize the limitations of science. The scope of 
science is limited to discovery of nature’s treasure. It can't 
guide mankind regarding the proper utilization of that treasure. 
For instance science has simply placed the atomic energy ready 
for use, but it is silent as to how this gigantic power should be 
used. Here arises tlie necessity of proper piiidcncc and here 
starts the function of revealed wisdom. Islam’s function is to 
guide mankind as to how they should behave with their physical 
energies, natural wealth and fellow beings. Thus the function 
of the prophet begins nhere the function of science ends. Or in 
other words they compliment and not negate each other. 
One explore; the material world and other tells us where and 
ho'.v to use it. 

Another great truth about science is that its scope is limited 
to matter and material c.acrgy only ft dosen’t and can’t gi\c 
any opinion .about anything beyond that. It can’t tell whether 
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there it or it not any Itfe or reiorrcclion nflcr death. No 
tricntislcan proxe in hit hboratory lhal 'to tell a lie it ntonf*. 
For, to him lie *it only that which oefatet any fiten material 
truth. Thut such tubjecis arc beyonJ the protinec of iciencc. 
Thetcrofc, it it most unscicnIiGc to deny or di^belinc them 
in the name of science. 

The most pa’afo] traced; of the moiren mts i« the ocJeciaMc 
fact that he, ia the wordt of a philosopher, has been able today 
nitli the help of science to fly snirter than the iwiflesl bird, to run 
faster than the fastest quadruped and to ssitm qulcler than the 
quiclest aquatic salmai, lot tie hat failed to (ire lilc ‘hfan* oo (he 
surface of the earth A critical analTth itsralt that it it only 
due to the absence of dhine coidance nhtch be to carefully 
tries to t^^nore. 

Supremacy* of Islam 


Ishm did not come to lise under any other order of life. 
Because no i)S(efft of life can I«e nnj prosper under another 
order. A mere religion coo do so. But no Prophet preached 
Islam a$ a rclifion only. None of them were ready to pay 
allcpiance to any kind of man-made *> stem of life. Quran Says : 


t}-)l 


f r A : ) - U..*- *ijl| j • a-lT 

•*Il is He (Allah) Who has sent His Messenger with the puidacce 


and the true code of life with a siew to make it sictorious oscr 


all other codes. Allah Is sufTiCieot ns witness to that’’ (-18 : 2S) 
Tlicreforc, if we sincerely and faithfully want to follow 
Islam we must strive for its fupremacy over all other codes. 
All prophets were resolutionary leaders In the sense that they 
worked for the supremacy of divine Laws. This was the root 
cause of conflict between Hazrat Ibrahim (A) and Namrud, 
Hazrat Musa (A) and Pharaun, Hazrat Muhammad ^S) and the 
then Arab Leaders. 
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It is bui natural tliat even tc-tlay tlicrc must be the same 
kind of struiclc between those who may strive to establish Islamic 
order of life and those wh.o may be ruling or intend to rule 
according to their own whims or man made laws. 

It will not be irrelevant to mention here that there has 
seldom been any conflict between the Secularists and the leaders 
of ‘mere religion' or orrani/.-dions whose conception of religion 
does not extend beyond t!ic performance of a few religious rites 
and functions and who do not bother as to what law or order oj 
life reigns supreme in the land, Tiic upholders of this type 
of rcligioiu, wlicthcr Priests cr Ulama, Saints or Pirs of similar 
nature generally oppose rather than assist the struggle for Islamic 
Revolution. 

We should remember that all the prophets were the greatest 
revolutionary personalities of their age and only the brave 
and devoted persons could be their true followers. Opportunists 
and seekers of worldly pleasure, people devoid of moral courage 
and sacrificing tendency, worshipers cf easy life and even 
ascetics can not stand the trials of that revolutionary spirit, 
however religious they may pretend to be in their personal life. 

The Supremacy of Islam is not possible without reyolufionary 
movement and only the brave and sacrificing elements possessing 
creative ardour and ideologialal fervour can launch this kind of 
movement. 

Clarion Call Of Islam 

Allah Says g Accept Islam in its entirity ( Al-Baqarah-20S ). 
Allah is not satisfied w'ith partial obedience. Islam does not 
demand allegiance in spiritual matters alone. It v/ants to regulate 
and control all aspects of human life. It asks for complete 
surrender to the Lord of the universe. How can the Creator of 
the universe allow that His creatures may acknowledge or 
follow anyone else too as their Lord ? Therefore, Islam does not 
allow any body to be a Muslim in religious and spiritual matters. 
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led ttccRc • Soclalht er Coicracclit in ioc(o>tcoDORitc Httd, a 
vccalar democrat la political tphcrca aod as llpicsmo la moral 
Bsd cslturat aspect) of life* 

Human life it a compact unit. It it net ditiiiblc bel»ecD 
pri\atc and public, ttonontc and political, rclipout and tcc.al. 
All aipcctt cf human life ere intcfral parti the tame whole. 
Ihercfctelhe whole life thoulJ be iruided by (he tame principles 
and philctcp'iy. Thus Islam cmitafcs a total resolution in (lie 
prisate ard public life of ilt followcfs in faith, ictcniion and 
deed. There arc onlj two altcrnaiisci fer us. Either we should 
accept Ishm in iti entiriiy or «c rejeer ir. We can’t accept 
one potiion of it and reject another. Total rejection meant 
iifideJily but partial rejection is hypocracy and accordiop to 
Quran hypoeracy is worie than infidelity. 

CONCEPT OF ISLAMIC LAW 

Islamic Law comprises and comprehends codes of conduct 
from indhidualto international aspects of life. The basic laws of 
Islsm are found In (he Holy Quran and (he Sunnah. All ether 
laws cf an Islamic society should conform with these basic laws. 
The legislatures of an Mamie polity arc to make all other laws 
necessary for the individual and collcctisc life cf a dynamic 
society. But nccordiep to hlam all human opcncles arc nos loterctsn 
law-making bodies. They can (egtsfnte ooly accordlog to Quran 
and Sunnah and they arc not entitled to make any Ian repugnant to 
these (no main sources of Islam. 

oBJEcnvE or islam 

The real objectise of Mem Is emancipation of man from the 
sloTcry of mao, of nation from the bondage of ration and of 
humanity from the yoke of humanity, and to turn the whole of 
mankind Into one free brotherhood consisting of the sciN-ants of 
one God Who created them. 

Islamic conception of freedom is that mankind should be 
subject to none but to Allah Who h their Creator, Nourishcr, 
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Master of their lifCj destiny and death. Therefore, He aloi 
is their rightful, legal end real Sovereign, None except il 
Creator and Nourishcr of mankind can legitimately claim lavd 
hegemony over man and no creature has any right to flout t 

authority of his Maker. The Quran Says jlisJI O 

( oiY ; vj "His is the Creatii 

and He alone is entitled to govern, glory is for the Lord of 1 
universes’’ (7 ; 34 ). The Quran is so strict in this respect that 
declares that the assertion of one's own whims against the dictat 
of Allah is also an act of idolatory. According to Isla 
submission to any law opposed to it and to any philosophy 
way of life other than Islam is as idolatrous as bowing befo 
idols of clay. To-day ninnkiod has carved out so many deit 
such as nation, language, colour, economic classes, political concei 
etc. whom they worship in the Secular Pantheon, 

Islam aims at breaking ofi those shackles. It wants to resto 
dignity of mankind by making them subject to none but t 
law of Allah Who makes no difference between the whites ai 
the black, the east and the west, the Arabs and the Non-Arabs. 

This was the mission of all the messengers of Allah and tl 
is the mission which Jamat-e- Islam i is carrying on to the best 
its abilily and resources. 

JAM A. ATS ATTIUDE TOWARDS s 


Secularism 

It is supposed to be an ideology under the materialis 
philosophy of life. Actually it is not a positive ideology— rath 
it should be called 'absence of ideology’. It is the natui 
reaction of the atrocities of Churches and the clergy in Euro 
during early period of ‘Rennaissance.’ 

Secularism is absolutely incompatible with Islam. It 
rediculous from Islamic point of view to believe that Allah 
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1o be obeyed Jn rri\«»e Ife alone and He i> incapible of 
fuidiop our coliccttxc life. TJie followert of other rcllflons are 
compelled to Ihlnt in lha! bne a* they feel iJial Iheir fcripturn 
ate inadequate to puule the human affairs. Diametrically 
opposite is the athuJe of Islamic Scholars They arc confident 
that Quran ami Sunnah ere meant to deal mth >11 aspects of human 
life. The bcliesers in Secularism mav, out of irncrancc. ecnsiJer 
Islam as a relifion only. But it is impossible for a conscious 
Muslim to be secular. The only lionourahie altemallie fnr the 
-$0 called sincere 'MbsIIsi Seeularlsts* Is to sJecIirc Ihemschcs non* 
Mnsllms, for \Mus!!m Secularist* Is a rcdIrutcDs misnomer. 
Nationalism 

Thoufh Islamic state must be establiihcJ in a ptrti.'uhr 
lerrifory, bif or small, Islim is opposed to icrntorlal nationalism. 
f.ose of homeland is sirtue but coneepi of nationhood on the 
basis of any feofraphical unit is hiphly anti Islamic. Islam 
iraascenJs all boundaries except its idcolopy. It Joes not 
beliese in classification of mankind on the basis of territorv, 
laofuape, colour, race and any other mitcrlal barrier. 

Nationhood Is a sense of unity .amonpit a proup of people. 
Psycholopically and intellectually speaVinp. the practical basis of 
unity Is the unity of thought and of aim of life. Therefore, 
Islam divides humanity into two classes only— the beUexers and 
the non-bcliestfs of Islamic way of life. 

Capitalism 

Capitalism Is one of the preatest curses of human history. 
It is the obvious result of that extreme form of individualism 
based on ‘Laissez Faire Theory* which seized all functions of 
the stale except police function. In the name of indisidual 
liberty. A capitalistic society Is the most fertile land for the 
prowth of Socialism and Communism. Those who cite the ex- 
ample of England and America in support of the so called 
free economy, they forget that these two countries had the 
oppotlunity to suck the wealth of the whole world in various 
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ways. Capitalistic sjstem of economy may suit the international’ 
exploiters only. It is not necessary here to show that thifr 
economy is not suitable even for the U. K. and the U. S. A. 

Socialism and Communism 

The original theory of Karl Marx was called Socialism 
and later on it was known as Communism. For certain reasons, 
the term ‘Communism’ earned bad name and again the old 
name, Socialism, is being used at present. Of course a difference 
is supposed to exist between them. But the difference is only- 
in degree and in the method of implementation, and not in 
philosophy and principles. 

The hatred against Capitalism has created a leaning towards. 
Socialism as no alternative system of economy is known to our 
intellegentsia. The Islamic system of economy at present is 
found only in theory which is known to a very few. Only- 
Capitalistic and Socialistic economies are in vogue in modern 

world. 

It is our considered opinion on the basis of deep studies 
that individualistic philosophy of politics produced economic slavery- 
( in the form of Capitalism ) in the name of individual liberty 
while the socialistic philosophy has created political bondage on 
the pretence of economic salvation. Socialism is state-capitalism 
which combines economic and political powers in the same body 
making a politico-economic dictatorship. Who can deny the 
fact that power always corrupts and absolute pow'er corrupts: 
absolutely ? The principle of the justiciability of fundamental 
righis, recognition of the right of individuals against the 
government atrocities and all kinds of democratic institutions, 
have developed only to carb the misuse of political authority. 

V/hat to speak of these guarantees of individual liberty, 
under socialistic regime there can’t be any chance of changing 
a government by democratic process. This is not unnatural as. 
the system reduces all the citizens to government employees. 
When the means of production and distribution are owned 
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by i:.e state anJ conlrollcJ by ihc Cosefnc.ent, ttc cltucni 
autccsailnlly bfccnc senanti of the Coveromcni. r.\en tlie 
irou derr.ccialic Hate tVcf roi allow Ihc Coerntrcnt emplo)ces 
lo rrerly criiici;c tic Coscrrment yolicics anJ to orfantre 
proflc for an alifrnatj\e Go'cmnien!. 

Therefore, the abicrce of «!cnofracy m Sectaliitle countries 
is quit: natural. There is a xery close relatioa between econoinrs 
ant! ychtics. E\er)' ecoaom.c system c.in‘t f,t-in with cxery 
political orfanism. Socialism can't {o with ilcmociacy and 
Ctp talism can't coexist ssith eccnonic cmaacifation. 

Man is not an economic animal alone, lie can't be 
satisfied with a fooJ ‘I'Cf in )'«l* Man can exen starxe for 
his freedom. Sa, exen if Socialism c.an fulfil hts ccocornte 
necessities, hut so far it fas failed, he tan'i be happy svithout 
pol.lical liberty. Similarly political liberty is me.aninfltss without 
cccpcr.ic freedom. It Is exiJent that neilhtr the capitalistic 
coneepf ofweirare state ror rociahntion of ibc means of pro 
duclicn and distribution can help achieve the foal of paliiical 
liberty and economic emancipatien. 

Jamaat-e Islaml appeals to those who rcalire this crux of 
the problem to take the trouble to understand the Islamic system 
of economy. They arc also requested to heepm mind that if 
neces<ary, state control of any enterprise is not unishsmic, but 
Ihc ownership must remain prlxnle. The slate can certainly 
confisMte the properly If it Is proxed that n particular property Is. 
earned ihroufh illcpal means. Morcoxer, the state cancompel the 
owner of an enterprise to sell it to the State if tlic owner dishonours 
Ihc rules provided for proper faoTities of his employees. 
Dcraocracy 

There arc many simiJarities between modern democracy and 
Islamic polity and there arc a number of dissimilarities between 
them. Cut the main difTercoce belvreen them is in respect of 
the concept of Sovereignty. According to Islam SovcrcigJty belongs, 
to Allah alone and the people directly or indirectly through their 
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representatives can legislate according to Quarn and Sunnah and 
not repugnant to them. 

The problem of the location of Sovereignty is an eternal 
political riddle which can be solved only by locating it fo 
Allah Who logically can claim to possess all the characteristics 
•of Sovereignty enumarated bv political thinkers. 

It may safely be said that the spirit of modern demo:racy 
is quite inconfcrmity with Islam, though in actual worKing 
there are certain differences due to Islam’s stress on morality 
•and selflessness. 


CONCLUSION 

Modern civilization is based on the principles of » 
II) Secularism, (2) Nationalism, and (3) Sovereignty of the 
people, while the Islamic order, on the other hand, rests on « 

(i) Surrender to Allah in all aspects of life including 
political aspect. 

(ii) Humanism, and 

(iii) Sovereignty of Allah and Vicegerency ( Calipiiale ) 
of the people. * 

These are the fundamentals of Islamic polity and virtually 
the bed-rock of the entire Islamic scheme of life. And the aim 
and object of Jamaat-e-Islaroi is to build the foundations of the 
state and human society on the basis of these principles. 

JAMA’AT’S VIEWS ON 

Culture 

Culture means a particular human group’s mastery of the art 
ofliving;and its various phases are religion, language, customs, 
traditions, modes of behaviour, architechture, means of the ex- 
pression of finer feelings etc. and all of which are a general 
social inheritance of that group, developed independently of 


* Maudoodi — Tlie Message of Jatnaat-e-Islami. 
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all clhtf froup*, thouph taay be teodified wilhln llic limits of 
the bjiic elements fuiJing the Wcolopy of that {roup. 

Janast-e-I»lami believes In the deselopmcnl and propreis 
nriilamic culture within the limits carted out by Quran and 
Suaoah. The Jamaat is oppoied to ever) dniatioo in any phase 
cf culture. 

There it a world of difTctcocc between Itlaraic and Muslim 
culture. Theapinpby nisputded Muslims from fotcipn cultures 
does cot form part of Isbmsc cutiuee. Islamic culture can not 
be repupnant to Quran and Suocali. 

The Jamaat opines that the most prominent lipn of a 
lelfreipceiinf. nation is the capacity to presrs-e her culture from 
the onslaucht of foreipn cultures. This it more important than 
maintenance of political iodependeocc. History abounds w*ith 
examples of cultural conquests as prcluJc to political sictory. 
Culural slascry is in a sense worse than political dependence. 
If a nation lufTert from poUiical and economic slavery, the 
may be in a position to throw off that shackle at any suitable 
time. Dut a cation, habituated to cultural servitude^ fails 
even to rsallze that the should rise apainst her cultural masters 
and such a nation does not pain ooything even after achievlnp 
political independence. 

Art oed Literature 

Literature is the picturesque description of life in letters, a 
refined reHection of what exists in human society. 

No human action can be performed without specific purpose 
and literary enterprise is no exception to that. Art for art's 
sate « tv dead philosophy. Atl musl be for lift's sake and 
concept of life differs from nation to nation. Literature produced 
by Muslims should reflect the spirit and outlook of fife guided 
by Islam. An Islamic sodety can not tolerate literature that 
induces to cross the ethical limits of Islam and weakens the 
sense of Islamic values. 
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Nationalism had to be published within a short period. Naturally 
Maulana Maudoodi did not like to add the number of 
political organization amongst the Muslims by starting a new 
organization. He was awaiting a suitable programme of Islamic 
movement from the Muslim League as its foundation ( Two 
Nation Theory ) was correct. The famous Lahore Resolution 
of March, 1940, demanding separate homeland for the Muslims,, 
saved the way for the establishment of Islamic State. But the 
Muslim League failed to chalkout a sound programme. 

In September^ 19 iO, Maulana Maudoodi, addressing a dis- 
tinguished gathering in the Strachey Hall, Aligarh Muslim' 
University, the nerve centre of Pakistan Movement, explained 
the most sound programme followed by the last Prophet of Islam 
for the Islamic movement. '* Analysing the method adopted 
by the Prophet, be ably proved that three characteristic features 
of Islamic movement are to make a reformatory movement esseng. 
tial really Islamic ; 

(1) Firstly, Islam should be preached as a revolutionary ideo- 
logy aiming at inviting the attention of the members of a given- 
society in which Islamic State is to be established 

(2) Secondly, those who are ready to accept this ideology, must 
be organiged and trained up according to that ideology. Their 
mind, brain and character should be built up in accordance with 
the teachings of Islam. 

(3) Thirdly, the people thus trained up should strive to 
change the unislamic leadership and to establish Islam as a 
leading force in that society. It is quite natural that Islam can 
be established only by those who know and follow it. 

Unfortunately these characteristic features were totally 
absent in the Pakistan Movement due to which this great move- 
ment of Muslim India could not be developed into a proper 
Islamic movement, though ‘Islamic State’ was the main slogan 
behind it. After waiting in vain for one year Mualana Maudoodi 

4 The process of Islamic Revolution (English) 

(Translation). 
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called an All India convention in August 1941, at Lahore, 
in which Jama’at-c-hlami was formed. 

During the 9 ( nine ) years preceeding the formation of the 
Jama’at, Maulana Maudoodi accomplished the following tasts 
in 8 systematic way by ; 

(i) Reconstructing Muslim thought by refuting wrong and 
narrow interpretations of Islam. 

(ii) Academically criticising unislamic ideas and thoughts of 
all kinds— old idolatry and asceticism, modern secular 
and materialistic philosophies and ideologies etc. 

(iii) Warning the nation against the serious consequences of 
modernists* attempt to amend Islam, fanatical conser> 
sntism of those who are ignorant about modern world, 
blind and apologitie following of and irrational opposition 
to the western civilization and culture* 

(h) Depicting the true picture of Islam— rational interpre- 
tation of Islamic faith^ meaning and purpose of Islamic 
forms of worships, Islamic concept of ethics'^ and chiliza- 
tioot and an outline of Islam as a code of life^. 

(v) Inspiring the Muslims to strhe for free Islam in free 
India and showing that progress of Muslims was im- 
possible without supremacy of Islam and that Islamic 
concept of Nationalism was not synonymous with Muslim 
Nationalism. 

SECOND PHASE 

The second phase of this movement begins from the birth of 

5. Towatdi Undemanding Iibm { Published In 18 languages), 

6. Khutubat ( Urdu ) and a Series of 6 booklets called Ifaqiqat series 

• (Bengali). 

7. Ethicil View 1 Point of Iitam ( English, Bengali & Urdu ). 

0. . lilami Tahiceb ( Urdu, Bengali and English ), 

_ 9. Islamic Way of Life ( English, Bengali & Urdu), 

2 — ■ 
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the Jamaat in August 1941 and ends with the birth of Pakistan 
in August 1947. 

Immediately after the formation of the Jamaat a constitution 
for the party was adopted and Maulana Maudoodi was unanimously 
■elected as the Ameer ( Chief ). 

During the period of this phase the whole energy of the 
Jamaat was concentrated to the following works : 

(1) To organize Islamic research for producing all necessary 
books on various aspects of Islam so that the educated 
Muslims may be equiped with the proper knowledge 
essential for the Islamic solution to human problems in 
a modern society. 

(2) To widely propagate the teachings of Quran and Sunnah 
and to diffuse basic Islamic knowledge with a view to 
remove intellectual slavery and stagnation of the educated 
people. 

(3) To organize the honest and sincere elements of the 
society and to train them up properly so that integrity 
and efficiency are combined in the same character. And 
to shape the character of workers as staunch followers 
of Islam and as rebellious of everything unislamic to 
the extent that they become ready to sacrifice their career 
for the sake of Islamic movement. 

The Jamaat realized that from ideological point of view no 
political movement was more effective than one that concentrates 
towards creating new leadership through moral, intellectual and 
political training. 

The gigantic task silently undertaken by the Jamaat during 
this period was directed to solve the problems mentioned above. 
And to-day it is crystal clear that had there been no Jamaat-e- 
Islami there would have been no systematic movement for 
Islamic Law and Constitution, Islamic State and Islamic 
Government in Pakistan, 
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THIRD PHASE 

The third phase of this movement begins after the partition 
of India when the Jamaat was also divided completely ioto 
Jamaat-e*Islami Pakistan and Jamaat-e*I$lami Hind. The two 
organizations became separate both in form and character os 
the respective fields of work were basically dilTerent. New pro- 
gramme and scheme of work were essential for both, in accordance 
with their respective changed circumstances os envisaged by the 
leaders of the movement during the second phase. 

After the establishment of Pakistan the Jamaat patiently studied 
lhe policies of the ruling party for sometime and realized that 
they were cot in a mood to fulfil their promise of establishing 
an Islamic Slate. The Jamaat of course, could not remain a 
silent spectator. 

A four-point demand to declare the Islamic objectives of 
the State was Initiated by Maulaoa Maudoodi. The Jamaat 
organized the people to put pressure on the Coostitueot Assembly 
to accept that 4.poiot demand. Maulana Maudoodi and Mian 
Tofait Muahammad were arrested on account of their ‘audacity* 
for such an embarassiog demand. Rut all the Islamic forces of 
the country including some MCA of the ruling party upheld 
the demand and it gathered momentum in both the wings of 
lhe country. Ultimately the Constituent Assembly adopted the 
Objectives Resolution covering all the points of that demand, in 
March, 1949. This is a fact of recorded history. 

The Objectives Resolution which fulfilled the basic constitutional 
requirements of an Islamic State, opened a wide avenue to the 
Jamaat. The Central Executive Council of the Jamaat declared 
in April, 1949 : 

*‘It is the duty of every Muslim to mobilize all bis abilities 

and powers of mind and heart and to use all the means at 


to. The then Secretary CeDcrat of the Jamaat, who held thii office till 
December 1S63, when he became Ameer, Jamaat^-Itlami, West Pahiitan. 
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jj-g disposal towards the security, strength and solidarity of this 
g^^^g and to exert his best to make it an Islamic State in the 
real concept. From now Pakistan is considered 

Ijy Jamaat to be in a position of a Mosque. Hence the 
Jama^* with its trained workers will sincerely devote time, 
ejjerg^ property for developing Pakistan as an Ideal Islamic 

State. 

DuriiiS the period of this phase the Jamaat continued the 
"works ^^® second phase. But due to the improved 

circumsta^®®® created by the Objectives Resolution, the Jamaat 
chalked ^ permanent and comprehensive. 4-point programme 
and cont^®^®*^ struggle for Islamic constitution which had 
its impac^^ constitution. 

fj>jjg ^hird phase ended with the fall of Democracy in October, 
1958 wh®*^ *^^® Dcttiocratic Constitution of the country was 
abrogated Martial Law was imposed. During this period 
of one the following activities were performed by the 

Jamaat s 

To educate people in general and the intellegentsia in 
particular about Islamic State and Govt and to give a 
^lear idea about practical application of Islamic principles 
^o the State-Craft.lt This task includes the logical replies 
^o the false excuses raised from secular quarters. 

To organize the masses under the leadership of the trained 
porkers and to educate them properly, about the practical 
benefits of Islamic State. 

To employ the workers of the Jamaat to various social 
services. It was started at the time of partition of India 
^hen mass homicide spread like wild fire specially in the 
jf^unjab. The workers of the Jamaat devoted themselves 
^ith a missionary zeal to rescue both Muslims and non- 
j^uslims and to give succour to the Musliin refugees. 

— ■ 

11. Fir/*' P^^inciples of Islamic State and series , of other .-booklets . compiled 
■ in.''l'1^^4oodi on Islamic Law and Constitution’ 
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Since then the Jamsat ne\-er missed any chance of senicg 
the distressed people due to flood, cyclone and other 
natural calamities. 

(iv) To combat the undemocratic and unislamic forces and 
ideas by launching campaign in political, social and cul> 
tural fields. 

(v) To give opinion from Islamic point of >iew on every 
issue in order to guide the people and to counsel the 
Government. 

(vi) To publish Islamic literature on targe scale in all the 
national and regional languages orpaL'istao end in some 
foreign languages— specially in Arabic and English. 

(vii) To work intensively and extensively for creating condi- 
tions conducive to a truly Islamic and democratic 
constitution. 

In this connection (he services of the Jamaat are most 
remarkable. The /amaat launched a very elective movement for 
organizing all Islamic forces in the country in order to compel the 
Constituent Assembly to frame an Islamic Constitution for Pakistan. 
It is now an admitted fact that it was that intellectual guidance 
of Jamaat-e-Islami which was mainly responsible for declaring 
Pakistan as an Islamic State. 

Though the struggle for Pakistan was waged in the name of 
Islam, most of the framers of the constitution were not In favour 
of Islamic pattern of the constitution. A country-wide mass- 
movement had to be launched to organize public opinion in favour 
of Islamic constitution. It was this movement that was responsible 
for the constitutional recognition of Islam in Pakistan. The cons- 
titutional history of this country will remember this movement 
as people's struggle for Islamic Constitution. A brief account of 
this struggle may be of great interest in this context. 
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STRUGGLE FOR ISLAMIC CONSTITUTION 


1 ) In 1950 the first BPC (Basic Principles Committee) Report was 
made public. It was neither Islamic nor democratic. Maulana 
Maudoodi addressed a huee public meeting at Lahore and 
his speech was published m Urdu and Bengali in the form 
of booklets pointing out the defects of the report and 
demanding a constitution in conformity with the promise made- 
in the objectives resolution passed by the Constituent 
Assembly in 1949. This report was with-drawn as a result 
of strong agitation against it from all Islamic and democratic 
quarters. 

2) In 1951 a conference of 33 Ulama was held in Karachi and 
a 22-Point demand was unanimously put by the Ulama of all 
the schools of thought in Pakistan. Maulana Maudoodi played 
a very significant role in that conference; 

3) In November, 1952, Khawaja Nazimuddin, the then premier,, 
announced that the report would be made public one montb 
later and in the mean time the report was amended to a great 
extent according to Ulama’s 22-point. The second Ulama Con* 
ference considered this report to be acceptable with certain 
amendments. 

4 ) The anti-Islamic elements in power and out of power 
became very alert at this trend of constiution-making. At the 
instance of the then Governor-General, Mr. Ghulam Muhammad 
they conspired to undo the Islamisation of the constitution. 
The constitutional demand of the Muslims in the former 
Punjab to declare the Qadianis as Non-Muslim minorities 12 


12. The Q.adianis created social and religious problems amongst the Muslims 
due to their queer faith in the prophethood of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad Q,adi- 
ani. A ccording to their faith those who do not accept this new faith are 
Kafirs (infidels). Naturally the Qadianis’ treatment with non-Qadianis in 
day-to-day life created many soeial and religious problems. The Qadianis do. 
not say their .daily prayers in Muslims mosques. A Qadiani son of a Muslim 
does not attend the Janaza ( Funeral prayers ) of his father. A Qadiani does, 
not marry any non Qadiani bride and a Muslim wife is automatically divorced 
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"wu coDsIruci!! by ihcm at a preCc*! for fhcif njachioatlon. 
They tnithaodlcJ the jxjpuUr anti Qsdiani moxcmcnt and 
created conditioni for rromolfatinp Martial Law in Lahore 
in 1933. Durtnp Maitial Law Maulana MaudooJiwai tried 
In a Military Court on the eharfc of wrilinp a booklet named 
•The Qadiant problem*. The Court announced death icntence 
for the ‘'ffate crime’* of writinp a booklet which howcttr 
could not be protcribed due to its conititutional approach. 
The Goternor General wai fraciout enouph to pati an ordi- 
nance with fctrorpeclite effect indemmf>inp the judfcmeni of 
the Military Court and deprivtap Maulaca MaudoodI of 
appealing to any court of Law. 

Though Jamaat e-Ulami did not talc part la the direct action 15 
apainjt Qadianis, *14 prominect memhera of the Jamaat were 
arrested under Safely Act with the tole object of wealenniep the 
inmrnieat for hhimic Constitution. 

S) The OoNtrnor General and bit secular minded colleagues 
considered Late Khawaja N’azimuddin to be undrrsitable due 
to his lose for Mam, So he was remosed from h»$ cfTicc most 
unconstituilonallyand Mr. Muhammad Ali Hogra was imported 
from rakislan'i embissy in America to replace him. The political 
miracle w-as that the Muslim League rnrliamcnlary Parly In 
the Constituent Assembly supported this unconstitutional mo\e 
and accepted the imported man not only ns premier but as 
the President of Pakistan Muslim League too. 

6 ) The New premier was enthusiastic enough to rcdiculc the Idea 
of Islamic State. Dut when he was compelled by circumstances 
tofnmean JtlamfC Constitution, the G. G. desolved flic sery 

t}>« momfnt h«r huiliand acrrpi* Qadianl r4ith.7|ie Muilim nor relative of 
s Qactiini are not rnihlrif to tnfirrh liU property. Tliu« ilir Qadianlt trot 
the Vutlimi k« Kafirt. ^^mfare it waia natural demand of the Muillmi that 
thcQadUnit ihuld be declared a*a aociat and rcllsinui group other than 
Muilimt, M that iliey m«y not mtilead the Muibmi in the name of Iilim. 
t5 t Vide Munir Report on Punjab Diiturbancer. 



ConntiJiijnt f>ut};Ut\iTr 2h 2 cf'j'jjh? bsfafi: 

the I'sic i>f fsnttJy >. tt-ptif,?- she >ft. 'Hit p-frr.hf r-trt:sf 

iltd.itcA (hnt thr our.ittnUi-’iR tK ft;'-?,**!-'.; r*-' r.r.hn cn 

the b;{lh dny i<f sSir father of {he r.sjirtn. fhe 2S{h. I3c ecr-h-ef. 

7 ) The ('u tu then c-.'-ntp-rc t tij inip-ne ?; e.">n'.{:;ui;on by 

?. fS'''{S5:M'^'c4 h I ly. !5tjt jt e.r-uS I m’ t'-r dans a* d 
the liUrr att t '■pirit *>r iht !r, St.-vr; In-hrp-er.'-'ar.rc Ac; of \9’^7, So 
n nev.' C‘.'n-.££ti;eat A«’-’e;“h!y hn'! ia be rtritc ! in fr^me 5hc 
cor,'t!tu!!'':u 'The nett A*'eiahty sfielv; ?e-! ?. xtvy tsronp irnupof 
Srcute.r cSc:r,rn!-. v.ho fcnrhl looth f,rJ nft'sl £i? free she 
tiiU) ffotn :x\i I'.t.naue prd’.b.ion-.. fn the mean time Jh.c so-callci! 
•'irors- me. o’* Str. Ghulem Mt.'hnnoie.'f ftte-'.rne plsy'.iee.Uy 
and he rcpb.eed by N«f. I-A.to.'cr ?.lir/e. 

'Ihie time tii? crocint npht to be fourht for tb.e I'lem.ic 

Constitviliots, Meolnnn tourc l the Icne’.h and breadth of 

bath the u'ifu*^ of Pehiitan to toten^ify the strorrlc of the people 
for Ulntnic Coo'Jituttoa. 'Ihui the Otn'’.tttuti(m of lySf', whicii \vns 
tolerably Ulnmic and fully dcmocrntic, v.ne finally pasted under 
the leadership of Cfioudhury Muhammad Alt. 


S ) It seems that the Antl-Islamic aiu! Anti-Democratic collcanucs 
of Mr. Cjhulasu Muhammad contributed to the nbropation 
of the Constitution of 195r>. And Martial Lasv was clamped in 
October 1958 just 4 months before the first General Elections 
scheduled to be held in February^ 1959. 


9 ) Maulana Maudoodi and bis associates did their best (o help 
and puidc the Commission on Constitution appointed by the 
then President in 1960, so that the nc.xt constitution may 
include the Islamic and Democratic provisions of the former 
Constitution. 


10) After Martial Law was withdrawn, Jamaat-c-Islami was revived 
on the very day when the Political Parties Act was passed in 
July 1962. Since then the Jamaat has been taking very active 
part both inside and outside the National Assembly in removing 
the defects of the present Constitution. Of course, the Jamaat, 
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io r^ioriple, for RN-oidins any furlfact conilitutionat ctisI), did 

oot aitoclnte with any mo\‘e to Conttilute a new Atietnbly for 

framinr the Conttltution afreih. 

roURTlI PHASE : THE PRESENT PlIASi: 

This phase started from /uly, 1961, when the iamaatwas ml\td 
afltr withdrawal of Martial Law. This phase mifhc be incladed 
Into the third phase due to the limilarity oflhe nature of work 
beiop done by the Jamaat. Dot on account of a Katie chaope 
in the poitlical situation this phase is considered lobe different 
from the presious one. 

nefore Martial Law the Jamaat neser felt the rtecessity of 
enteriup into any Vind of political pact with secular forces. Rut 
after July 1962, the need for rcsiorinp Democracy compelled the 
Jamaat to think in terns of combined efforts by all the Dcmccratlc 
forces Inside the parliament and outside. It is this chanped 
political situation which differentiates the third phate from the 
present one. 

During the period of Martial Law ( October 1958 to June 
1962) the Jamaat remained defunct along with all other political 
parties. The moment the Political Parties Act of July 1962 came 
into force the Jamaat was able to rc\i\e without any consention 
of the party-members. The moment the leader of the Jamaat 
turned the switch on, thousands of workers beamed with activity 
like parts of a machine. The Jamaat was the only party able to 
revive itself within 24 hours. 

Tlie Jamaat considered the new Constitution of P.ikiitan (1962) 
to be undemocratic and unislamic, but to avoid political nod 
constitutional chaos the Jamaat did not support the move to 
reject it. Maulana MaudoodI was successful io convincing the 
leaders of the opposition including Mr. Suhravvardi, that the 
method of amendment was the only course left for dcmocratiza. 
tion of the Constitution in order to avoid greater political crisis 
at that moment. 
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The Jamaat regards Democracy as pre-requisite to Islamic: 
Social Order. Pakistan was achieved through democratic process 
and she can progress only through democracy. If the presenf 
limited and indirect system of franchise had been in vogue before 
partition, the verdict would certainly have been against Pakistan 
in 1946. It was the mass-upsurge of the Islam-loving population 
that was responsible for the creation of Pakistan and to-day it 
is their direct franchise that will pave the way for Islamic- 
Social Order. 

It is this realization that led Jamaat-e-Islami to agree to a 
Combined Opposition during last elections ( 1964-65 ) on the basis 
of the famous 9-Point Programme. As the Jamaat feels that without 
combined efforts the dream of the restoration of democracy can 
not be realized, it is always ready to co-operate with all demo- 
cratic forces of the country. 

During 1963, the Jamaat launched a series of campaigns for 
restoration of democracy. 

It is Jamaat-e-Islami that launched a month-long signature- 
campaign throughout the length and breadth of the country in. 
favour of Fundamental Rights and Adult Franchise. The Jamaat 
demonstrated a 9-mile long scroll containing signatures of about 
Six lac adults of the two wings before the members of the opposi- 
tion in the National Assesbly in a simple function at Dacca in 
December 1963, when the Assembly was in session. 

It may be mentioned with great pleasure that the MNAs- 
belonging to the Jamaat substantially contributed to the first 
Amendment of the Constitution by which some Islamic provisions- 
of the constitution of 1956 were incorporated and Fundamental 
Rights were made justiciable ( though with a rider clause ). 

The Jamaat was banned on January 1964 on flimsy grounds: 
with the help of a law of 1908, discovered from the old armoury 
of British rulers. The Political Party Act of 1962 was not 
applied in this case for obvious reasons. But this action of Govt 
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trai OfctarcJ iltcpl hy (>:e Dacca lllfh Court In July anJ by 
the Supcjr.c Court cf Palitfan on Ihc 2itl» Scft. 1961. 

No» the Jansal U lacrlisp on the ba*U of a n>e )far plan 
prepareJ In April. 196$, on Ihc baili of the permanent '•point 
propramme of the Jamaat. The plan Inflotlct all the «orV,i of the 
prmioui phatei neeettary unJer the pret-ent C4rcufntfancci. 

Durinp the lfii!o P.ib t»af of Seplembcf, I9''5, the Jamaat 
dmoted itt eolifc rrraniraiion to athoJe bratlrdly co operate 
«iihlhc Goxcrnmenl for the defence of PaVittan. The J.afnaat 
eoniidereJ that war at Jehad ac d Iripired the people to iamUce 
nery ihinp for theiafeiyof iMt preat homeland of Iilam. The 
Jamaal eollfcteJ hupc fundi In caih and kind from the people for 
w^r-purpotei. 

The leader* of the Jamaat In both the wlnp* of Pakiitan 
^!cli^cfed ictjc* of lecture* Ihroufh Radio Pallii.an under the- 
caption of ‘Jehid c«Pakletan*. The lecture* of Maulana hfaudoodi 
were widely cireulatexl In the form of hooblei* at home and 
abroaJ in national and forcirn lanpuape*. 

P.ili*Ian *rt» erowned with a prand victory in the battlefield 
due to the ipif it oTJehtd both •eionpit the defence force* and 
the people, but after the eea»e*fife the *uffrrcd a \try hc.avy diplo- 
matic defeat in the form of Taihlcnd Declaration. 

Tlii* diihonourablc Peetaralion deeply touchcil the feelinps of 
(he people and the whole nation rralired that only a democratic 
i>itcm of Co;-ernment can maintain the dipnity of a free country. 
It wai Ihi* realization which led Ihc four political partici in Ihc 
opposition to call a National Conference at Lahore In February, 
1966 . Jamaat*« hlami |>la)f4! a \^ry prominent role in that 
conference. Tlic main purpose of that conference was to chalkout 
a propramme to launch a united mosement for the restoration 
of democracy. 

Inspile of preate enthusiasm In Ihc Lahore National Conference, 
the attempt to orpanizc a National Movement could not succeed 
due to the ihort'iightcdneis of certain political elements. Ilowcser 
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Maulana Maudoodi is a prolific writer and his facile pen worked 
•ceaslessly for 9 years ( 1932-41 ) and during this period he used 
to write throughout the whole night. The literature produced 
-hy him is the result of his thirty years deep study and research. 
Apart from his wide knowledge of Islamic subjects, he made an 
•extensive study of western literature on Philosophy Law Politics 
History, Economics and Natural Sciences. Author’ of ove^ 
75 books, covering a very wide range of subjects, he is still a 
'prodigious reader. Apart from his writings, his talks and public 
speeches are also published in the form of booklets. To-day 
-every expressed point of his thought is put into black and white 
and most of his speeches are being tape-recorded and published. 

Maulana Maudoodi could amass a huge wealth out of his 
widely circulated books. But he has chosen a life of austerity 
and sacrifice for himself. 

““1”' ofabala»ced 

■^erTI u “ ^”<>”8 (hose 

■His thouehtt works change the destiny of mankind. 

-chanafnCh ''™l““onizing the life of many educated people, 

SZenr^-Tf '“”*'“8, »^nse of valnes and standards of 
an ideal t ' "^ 1 . ' 8™$ to the readers an aim of life, and 

an deal to work and die for. His force of arguments briiliant 

insnfrT ’• ”17 have 

inspired innnmerabie hearts in various parts of the world. His 

'dynamic leadership and versaHlp nmvn v. , 

Islamic movement in which thousZ n '' a ' ®'''“ “ 

■for the revival of Islam. ‘''^“ted their lives 

Alkh’‘Z°V'^^“t°°'^‘’' 8 world-market. 

Warn accord •'■e message of 

■trcriZriLn^^ z 

iiinrinnhtpriiTr fi, x present generation. He is 

-sub c^nZn, « 1 I”<So-Pak 

Z Zen transit 7 \ “f ■■’ve 

e into Arabic, English, German, French, 
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Indonesian, Turklsht Japanese, Persian and into at least 
12 regional languages of the sub-continent. Among the foreign 
languages the maximum number of books has been translated into 
Arabic and among sub>cootineatal languages, the maximum is in 
Bengali. 

In 1956, he joined the World Muslim Conference at Damascus 
and ssas made a permanent member of its Goserniag Body. At 
the end of 1953, he undertook an extensive study tour of the 
Middle-Cast Countries to visit the historical places mentioned in 
the Holy Quran. He has mentioned the significance of those places 
in his renouned commentary of the Holy Quran named “Taflicemul 
Quran.** In 1960, at the instance of the King of Saudi Arabia, 
he submitted a detailed scheme of Madina University for higher 
studies in Islamiat. After the establishment of the University 
be became a permaneat member of its Advisory Council. He 
avas elected a member of (he Founders* Council of World Muslim 
Organiution, called Rcbeta«e-Alaae-.Isl3mi, established at 
Macca io 1962. 

This great mao would have been praised and honoured by 
everybody for bis scholarship and rare qualities, had he not been 
active in politics. Social and political reformatory movements 
■always create conditions for direct clash with the vested interests. 
Cven prophets were not spared. Maulana Maudoodi suffered 
imprisonment from October, 1948 to May 1950 for initiating 
the demand for Objectives Resolution. In 1953, during the 
Martial Law regime in Lahore, the death sentence of the Maulana 
was pronounced for writing a hitherto unproscribed booklet 
named “Qadiani Problem’’. Due to a slronc leaclion in Muslim 
World, the sentence was commuted to 14 years R. I. But on 
account of a legal crisis arising out of the desolution of Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly in Oct. 1954, he was released on a High 
Court order after 20 months of imprisonment. For the third time 
he was arrested in January 1964 when Jamaat-e-IsIami was 
banned and its 60 leaders in both the wings of Pakistan were 
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put behind the bar. After 9 months’ suffering in his old age of 
61 he was released as a result of a case of Habeas Corpus filed 
in West Pakistan High Court. 

Maulana Maudoodi was arrested for the fourth time in 
January 1967 under the Defence of Pakistan Rules. Though th& 
Government did not disclose the reason of his arrest, it was. 
obviously in connection with his difference of opinion with the 
government regarding the sight of Eed-moon after Ramadhan in 
the middle of January. It was very strange that this time he 
was not put under the custody of any jail, he was confined in a 
bunglow in the cantonment area of .Bannu in former Frontier 
Province. 

This time the attitude of the Government was unusually 
indignant. Very strict orders had been sent under DPR to all 
kinds of news papers and periodicals not to publish any news,^ 
comment, statement, etc. about his arrest. The Jamaat smell 
some danger at this kind of treatment and knocked the door of 
the High Court as a result of which he was released after six weeks’’ 
detention. 

Maulana Maudoodi was elected first Ameer of Jamaat-e-Islami 
and since then he has always been elected almost unanimously to 
that post excluding the long periods of his imprisonment. 




3-Point Message of Jamaat-e-Islami 

Jamaat e-Uhni appeal* lo naollnd In fcecral aoj Muilimi 
la parllculsf lo ectepl a 3-romt roctupc derhtJ from Iht Quran 
aod the rexolutionary mo^tmeot of Holy Prophet Muhammad 
(peace be on him). Thli metuft I* the panacea for alt the ill* of 
larflvidual and collecii\e life and Ihh i»a» the menage of all the 
prophet* of Allah. 

The fifil point of the tnettage I* an carne*t call lo the *hole 
humanity in the following word* s 

(i) «<Accept the Lord of the Unuerte at your only *o\rreifn 
Matter and Hi* mettenper* at your unquettionahle Leader* 
in alt aiprc!* of your life.** Thote who accept this principle 
are requested to accept the second point at a corollary : 

(ii) *‘Shuo alt forms of hypocraey. abandon all ineontitiencies 
betMCcn your faith and action and don't obey anybody in 
cootrasention to Allah and Hit last mettenfer ** 

The Jamaat appetU to all lho*e people who conicioutly accept 
thctc two point* lo work hard for the third point : 

(iii) ‘Mf you want lo leadjyour life nccordinp to your faith, pet 
rid of ail Secular and Codies* leaderships from all walks 
of life and establish the leadership of the Cod-fearinp and 
the honest who personally obey Allah and follow His 
mcsienpers.*' 

Let those who realize the troth of this mesiapc eo-operaic with 
us and let those who put obstructions on our way be ready to 
answer for their conduct before Allah. 

The lipnificance of this res-olulionary message is manifest in 
itself. Who can deny the fact that absolute so\cre}[Dty of man 

3 — 
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over man is the root cause of all troubles in human relations and 
only Sovcrcienty of Allah can restore proper relations among 
individuals, groups anJ nations. It is quite logical that no man 
can be ideal in all respects accept the Messengers of Allah of whom 
Muhammad (peace be on him) is the latest and final example 
through whom all prophets can be obeyed. 

The Muslims arc supposed to liavc accepted this principle in 
the Ka!ima-c-Tayycba. But most of them suffer from worst kind 
of inconsistency between their professed faith and practical life. 

Tlic problem of all problems is tbe lack of honest, sincere and 
sacrificing leadership. People devoid of the fear of accountability to 
Allah can’t fulfil the responsibility of sound leadership. Even the 
divine way of life can't function properly without selfless and honest 
leadership. 

Thus the 3-point message of the Jamaat strikes at the very root 
of all human problems. 

4 POINT PROGRAMME 

The permanent 4-Point programme of Jamaat-c-Islami is as 
follows s 

1) To reconstruct and purify the thoughts of the people 
(specially of the educated) according to the Quran and 
Sunnah in a rational and logical manner, through personal 
contact, lectures, journals, conferences, seminars, 
exhivitions, tape records, documentary films and huge 
literature in various languages of the world. 

The literature produced by the leaders of Jamaat- c-Islami are 
distinguished in three respects ; 

(a) They present Islamic way of life in its pristine purity and 
free from later pervertions. 

(b) They critically analyse the western civilization with an 
unbiased mind and classify its acceptable and unaccep- 
table elements in the light of the Quran and Sunnah. 
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They don’t advise to Mindly reject everything western 
and modern. 

They havT dealt with almost all problems faced by 
man of the age and have suggested concrete Islamic solu • 
tions to those problems in sharp contrast with the most 
unsatisfactory solutions placed by various man-made 
ideologies. 

2) To find out those «ho arc already honest or from now 
on, are ready to lead an honest life, those in whom Jamaat’s 
literature could positively inculcate faith to the superiority of Isla- 
mic way of life and (hose v.iio consciously realize the importance 
«r establishing Islamic Social order in Pakistan ; to organize 
them in a healthy and disciplined manner ; and to systematically 
train them up intelfectually, morally and politically throngh 
Tegular weekly sidings, monthly meetings, special training courses 
-and practical field works. 

3) To employ the workers to serve the people In all possible 
ways. The Jaroaat has chalked out a wide programme of social 
xfforaatory works and various kinds of social services. The 
■following are a few items of that ambitious programme t 

a) To give protection to the people from the atrocities of 
ofTicials and violence orgundas. 

b) To provide free or cheap medical services. 

c) To help the poor and needy, widows, orphans, disabled, 
distressed, wayfarer etc. 

d) To manage construction and repair of rural roads and 
* btiges and removal of everything unhygienic and insanitary 

with the help of public co operation. 

e) To undertake relief work whenever people need it. 

f) To grant stipends to the poor students. 

£) To establish schools for adults and children. 
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REFORMATORY WORKS 

i) To preach pure and simple teachings of Islam, to enjo'i 

people to obey Allah and Rasul and to lead the life with 
conscious feeling of accountability to Him. 

ii) To develop mosques as social institutions and centres o 
Islamic teachings. 

iii) To organize free public reading rooms for wide circula^i 
of Islamic literature ; and to infuse Islamic spirit so that 

a) artificial differences perverting social relations amc j 
Muslims are removed ; 

b) religious conflicts among various groups and sects ar- 
stopped. 

c) People get rid of religious, social and culture 
superstitions. 

d) People may save themselves from all Kinds c 
exploiters. 

e) People do not hate any vocations of public util\^ 
allowed by Islam, however small or ordinary it may 

iv) To establish educational institutions aiming at buildin. 
Islamic character along with imparting modern education. 

v) To organize people to combat anti-lslamic and anti-soci 
activities including bribery, drinking, all agencies of sexu 
anarchy, profiteering, hoarding, black-marketing etc. 

The workers perform these noble tasks with physical 
material co-operation of the people they serve. Through thes= 
activities the workers are trained as true servants of peop 
and they gather experiences regarding diverse social probl ■ 
These activities teach the public not to depend on govt.-he p 
alone and train them in the art of self-help. 

4) The fourth point of this programme is reformation of th^. 
Government. The Jamaat does not miss any chance to give 
correct guidance to people and sound counsel to the Gov- 
ment in every matter concerning the state and the people irk 
accordance with Quran and Sunnah. This item of the programme. 



also includes righting polls to ensure return of the best respres> 
eotalives of the people in respect of honesty, integrity and 
efnciency, so that the policy of the Government can be reformed. 

Time end again the Jamaat has declared that it is not after 
power. But it certainly aims at establishinp a leadership capable 
of leading the country accordine to Quran and Sunnab. It requires 
no logic to understand that unless the Government 1$ guided 
and controlled by leaders equipped witli Islamic knowledge and 
character, Islamic social revolution is not possible. The Jamaat 
is prepared to support and assist without any desire for remunera* 
tion, any suitable group, fit and ready to do the job. 

The only desired object of the Jamaat is the supremacy of 
the Islamic way of life. If nobody is prepared to work foe 
that the Jamaat must come forward to lead the nation whenever 
people express confUeoce in Jamaat through a recognized 
democratic process. 

One of the most disappolotlog aspect of our problems of leader- 
ship is the waat of honest and effleket leaders. It a leader Is 
cfflcleat he 1$ found to be higbly dishonest and if be If honest 
be is proved to be lacfTldeot. Efllclcncy withont honesty Is dangerous 
and honesty wlthoot elTlcIeocy Is worthless. Tbc endeavour of the 
Jamaat Is to develop a kind of leadership which combines elTIcIcncy 
with honesty. 

The first three points discussed above undoubtedly reveal 
that the Jamaat is doing everythiog necessary to develop an 
alternative leadership, to train up devoted workers and to 
educate the people to imbibe moral spirit and mental attitude 
to accept the Islamic way of life. 

The Jamaat docs not believe in terrorism or jingoism or 
the fascist method of capturing power by force or fraud. The 
Jamaat also does not believe in any type of underground and 
secret activtics leading to disorder or breach of public peace. 
Only constitutional method is considered by the Jamaat to be 
fiuitful and ellicacious. 
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PROPHET’S MOVEMENT 

With all sincerity, Jamaat e-Tslami has tried to strictly follow" 
the method of work adopted by Prophet Muhammad (peace be oir 
him). The Prophet followed the natural process of bringing an 
ideological revolution. The analysis of Prophets movement for 
establishing Islam will clearly show that the 4-Point programme of 
Jamaat-e-Islami is derived from the very movement led by the last 
messenger of Allah, who is the ideal for the Muslims in all aspects^ 
of life. 

The Prophet started from preaching the message revealed to him' 
by Allah, organiged those who believed in him, prepared them in 
all respects for taking the responsibility of establishing the divinely 
prescribed order of human society and ultimately placed them to- 
the position of leadership for the fulfilment of his mission. 

The development of this alternative leadership necessitated a 
serious conflict between the old established leadership and the 
movers of the new order. Through the process of this strenous 
conflict Prophet’s movement was purged of all weak and under- 
sirable elements and only the sacrificing, devoted, spirited and 
desperate elements could develop their personalities to shoulder the- 
leadership of the movement. 

Thanks Allah, the Jamaat is gradually advancing in the same 
process. Any keen observer of the Islamic movement led by 
Jamaat-e-Islami will be able to easily explain the stern attitude 
of the present leadership towards Jamaal-e-Ishmi. 

WRITTEN CONSTITUTION. 

The Jam'mat has a written constitution framed by the elected 
representatives and all the activities of the Jamaat are governed 
by that constitution. There is a President of the Jamaat called 
Ameer who is elected by direct votes of the members of the party 
through secret ballots. The Pres'dent can be removed by the two 
thirds majority votes of the members of the Central 'Executhe 
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Coufldl ( ) «ho ate *fa1a elected by direct >olt» 
cf the r.*.cnbtrt. The nain (unctloni of the Council ate t 

rorouUtion of the Jstriit** policy •**‘5 profranme^ prcraratlon 
and piiiirp ofthc ecnitil buipt* of the ntif. Iftterptrtaiion of the 
pirtj*» cccttjturifln. and lalinf all necenary itffi to arhfcic ihe 
oVjetth-ei cf the Jamat. 

There it a Wetlin; Cotnttillcc (Majli**e-Atnelat of 12 wctnberi 
»hi:h the rreudeat eoaittlotf* out of the menibet* of the Central 
Eaf:u5«>t Couoril and once a tr.etnbff cea»e« lo remain In the 
Couccil. he alto ceiiet lo be a menber of Oe UVrlfrp Committee. 
After e\tty fmh tlceiinn of the rtccutht Council, the WeiVinp 
Committee »hall be fernej afte». The lupicmc authority of the 
party in all irattert it ttited in the General Attemhly ofthc 
partj.membrn. 

Tl.e S«crrtar)-GeffTa( of Ihe Paiiy it arrclnfrj by fhe 
Pretident in eontultation with the Ctrtiral niecuiit'c Courcll. 
Mhere it the trat of the Iteadquarteri anJ Central Seerrtariat 
of the Jamaat. The llradquartrr ttereiirt control o\tf the 
Central deparfmenti many of t»hic!» arc fgnctlomnr at l.ahere *h«le 
lomc arc at other plieei. There cVparimenti deal itlth r 

Orpaoiittion. finance, «oilrrt iratnisf, loclal lertlee, labour 
atelfarr, educational intiitutiont, adult education, throlofieal 
Intlilutioof^ prett informattont and Public Relation*, Parliamentary 
alTaIrt and clectiottt. 

The two wlnpi of Patiuan are otfanited by two proNinrial 
bodies exercitinp full authority oter the lower uniti of the Jamnat 
on behalf of the centre at dirccicd by the conitilution. Pach 
rrotiniciil Ameer runs ihe orpaniulion of his icjpcctitc province 
urith the help of Protincial General Secretary and the Executite 
Council ( ^^ajIis^-Shoofa ) and Ihe Working Commitfee 
( Majlit-c-Amela ). 

Fcr the purpose of cfllcient party administration, the provinces 
have been divided into rnany Divisions. Each division comprises 
of some districts, has its divisional Ameer, divisional Secretary 
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with a divisional Executive Council, mcmebers of which are 
elected by direct votes of the members residing in that Division. 

Each district has its district Ameer and district Secretary 
with a District Executive Council elected by direct votes of 
the members residing in that district. 

Each district has Local Jamaats at places where there are 
more then one mcenber. Every local Jamaat has its Ameer 
and where needed, a Secretary, and an Executive Cnuncil 
elected by the members residing in the locality, if the Ameer 
and the members deem it necessary. 

MEMBERS s 

The membership of the Party is not on the lines of the 
common run of Party membership The members ore called 
Rukn which in Arabic means ‘pillar’. Jamaat c-Islami is an 
ideolcical Party. It, therefore, attaches utmost importance to 
clear thinking, correct mental attitude and conscious unders- 
tanding of the aims and objects of the parly. An aspirant 
for membership applies for that when he is convinced that 
he must surrender before Allah in respect of the aims and 
objects of his life. His public as well as his private life is 
scrutinised. His business and professional life, his family ralations 
and, in fact, every aspect of his entire life must be led in 
accordance with the principles and ideology professed by him. 
The Jamaat insists on the consistency between belief and action. 

On receipt cf the application for membership, the party 
satisfises itself in regard to the general behaviour, character and 
daily dealings of the applicant. After such satisfaction he is 
taken as a party member. As member, he agrees to sacrifice 
his everything in the cause of Islam, if and when necessary. 
Every member must be an active worker. He submits his 
weekly report of works to his local Ameer. If any one ceases to 
take active interest in the party work, he is expelled from the 
Jamaat as required by the Constitution of the Jamaat. 
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tvtry parly aspire* that the number of It* member* must In- 
<rcaie rapidly^ Jafflaa(*«»Islami i* cot an exception in thi* respect. 
But the Jamaat consider* that the Indiscriminate increase cin*t 
*ene the purpore for which this party sva* formed. If poMcr-politfc* 
would be the main object of the Jamaat, it would certainly follow 
the method* a*>opted by many other political parfie* in cnrollinf: 
\ member* without Ideolopicat consideration. 

In these day* of widely *prcaj corruption and dishonesty, 
-esTD the most rellflous people fee! compelled to associate themse- 
lves with the common practice*. Towlay it i* almost impossible 
to lead an honest life. Rut Jamaat e.Jilami is rot ready to 
'Surrender to this iironp wasc of corruption m any svalk of life. 

The Jamaat sironply bellrse* iha! Islamic sne^al order can be 
established only by those who are free from all f-Tm* of eerruptfon. 
'So the Jamaat Is not ready to enroll anybody into its membership 
udIcjs he I* ready to suffer economic loss as a result of his 
honesty. If they are not ready to sacrifice this amount of worldly 
^ fains, how can it be expected that they will be able to keep themse. 
Ives aloof from corruption after comln]^ to power ? 

Hsen the highly religious organirations can’t chim that they 
refuse membership to those who indulge in corruptions like bribing 
for realizing a right, keeping double accounts for evading income 
lax, and maintaining fslsc records in the educational institutions 
for deceiving departmental rules etc. It may sound impossible, 
but it is a fact that the Jamaat lays proper importonce to this 
■aspect too in enrolling members. 

iVSSOCIATrS I 

^ There arc such people who agree with the aims and objects 

and programme of tt-e party, and also have confidence in the 
leadership of the Jamaat, They however do not find themselves 
ready to shoulder the responsibilities of membership. Nevertheless, 
they co-operate with the patty in their own way, without accepting 
the obligations of party discipline. Such persons are called 
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MUTTAFIQS. Their general duties are to propagate the message 
of the party and to co-operate with the Jamaat in all respects. 
The Arabic term ‘Muttafiq’ is derived from Ittefaq. It means one 
who agrees with and supports the Jamaat. The ‘workers’ are 
those who regularly attend weekly sittings and pay monthly 
subscriptions. It is only the Muttafiq workers who prepare 
themselves to shoulder the responsibilities of RUKNYAT (mem- 
bership). 


LEADERSHIP 

Along with the movement, the Jamaat has developed a 
very healthy leadership within itself. It is only quality and 
character that is counted here. What to speak of leadership, even 
the membership of Jamaat-e-lslami can’t be achieved by dint of 
political influence or economic aflfluence. 

Elections are held among the members of the Jamaat in a 
method unknown to all other organizations. None is entitled to 
seek any office. The Constitution of the Jamaat says that the 
members must not vote for any person whose movements betray 
his craving for the office. The list of the members are supplied to 
every voter of a constituency or constituencies with a direction 
that he should vote only for the best from the list in respect of 
piety, honesty, integrity and wisdom. 

It is due to this Islamic method of election that happily there is 
no competition for leadership among the members of the Jamaat. 
Elections send up most suitable persons to any office of respon- 
sibility and remove an unsuitable person from any office without 
slightest trouble or disgrace. 

Deep Islamic knowledge, sound wisdom, superior personal 
character, sincerity and efficiency are the criteria by which leadership 
of the Jamaat is determined by the members concerned. This is 
the practice prevalent at all levels from the Centre down to the 
lowest unit. 
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It Ii rtsbitf laM ibooi ll.« Jcmttt ititt Ixrt inrfnt>frtbl(> k 
dltSmll bol Itiimblp k ^r^r city If obc I« tcJonnl with rttjDlrci 
qttaliiln. |i ImptMc J oq Ibe qeillffH r»fr»«» from tmons\t 

Uit ptrmVrs toJ coor crttri (or that. 

WHOLE TIMERS. 

The Party fcii hi tiholMlmc «r:tirr( Ary irrmber, »lom the 
Party coBtjdeti to b: inJii.'^Mible for Party *cjl. 1» aiVrd to |i\e 
«p hii normal vrcailon anJ to coccentrate hi» GoJ fi\rn fifta 
ticlcn!>tly In pTfiy •crlr. Kneceiiary, I c ii rtmuntralrd from 
the Party fundi by the itaodanl cifluirp tf a rr.iddle chit family. 
The nholc^time n'jrkeftare not coniidittd to be icnanti nni) 
emrlojeei ef the Parly. They arc aU^yi horoureJ a» they 
Mcrifiee iheir orter for the tale of the moiement. 

DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION. 

The Jimaat eneoufarei free diteourie anJ diicuiilon of its poll* 
det anl proptamme, ami of pniate or puMie con luct of its IcaJers 
ai*ell as of pcneral members. In the members mccUnps of ti e 
lamsat anyone can criticicre anythlnp of others am) it is the duty of 
the perton crilidieJ to clarify hit position. In fact the main 
purpose for holdinc members’ mectlop h to provide an unhampered 
opportunity for anyone to say whatever he likes. It is incumbent 
on party members that if they feel that lomcthinp is undesirable in 
the policy of (he Jamaat or in perionil beltavior of any worker or 
ofTice holder, he must five vent (o his feelmps in the mcctinp. 
Apart from the constitutional provisions for it, the chief of the 
party, Sayed Abul Ala Maudoodi. s1»a)i takes the initiative in 
prereotiog himself for all sorts of crttictsms of his pcrional and 
private life at well at bis conduct as Ameer of the Jamaat 

Tfarongh (hit policy of opto dlscvsilon, frank and unhampered 
erltlclsm In Jamaat’a ranks (be democratic spirit of the partyiskept 
ever fresh There Is none vbo Is above criticism, and (here Is no- 
poslblllty of the emcrscncc of any prlTlIegcd class In the party doc to 
rrealtb or other factors. The damaat formulates Its policies througb 
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tmutjal discussions nni! nprccmcnl nnd there Is no question of compul- 
sion or coercion from nny quarter. 

PARTY WORKING. 

Generally every local Jamnat holds (wo weekly meetings. One 
is for the workers in which they take .stock of their activities of 
the previous week and by mutual consultation they plan work for 
the next week. In this mcctinr, workers submit personal weekly 
reports and they practise the art of deliverinp speeches on Islamic 
subjects. In the other mcctinp, in addition to the members 
nnd workers, associates and sympathisers of the party the 
general public participate. In this meeting the usual programme 
all over Pakistan is as follows ; 

1 ) Dars c-Quran— to understand the meaning of the Quran. 

2 ) Dars-e-Hadith— to know the teachings of the Prophet. 

3 ) Reading out extracts from Islamic literature. 

4 ) Review of the national and international affairs. 

5 ) Discussion on important local matters. 

All the workers in weekly meetings have to report their progress 
in the study of Quran and Hadith and Islamic Literature. They 
•also give details of their efforts to spread the message of Islam. 

The workers of the Jamaat make personal contacts with 
.people in every walk of life and explain to them the Islamic 
■viewpoint. During these contacts the Jamaat’s wo rkers expound 
■^nd explain the Islamic ideology and discuss its implications 
for the regeneration of our individual and collective life. Relevant 
books and other literatures are offered to those desiring to 
•undertake a deeper study. 

WORKERS TRAINING AND CHARACTER BUILDING s 

The Jamaat-e-Islami which aims at bringing about a complete 
revolution in human life, can’t remain in different to the moral 
:and intellectual training of its members and workers. The 
Jamaat’s Headquarter plans the training courses and training 
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cimpi are held aI DIvMoqiI^ Dhtriet, lub'Jiutiooal aod loca) 
It\c!t throughout the couolry. 

The cffiphaili in iheie training courses is hid on ihe stud)* 
of the Quran and lladith->thcir interpretation and appitcaiioo 
to modern needs. Lectures are dclixcred on potiticat trend nt home 
and abroad and the tocio>economlc problems of the ape and 
Ihe/f sofaf/on in terms ofhhmh Uat. rrinciples of otfamsa^ 
tion and administration ere also explained. There arc many 
items of practical ssorls which form part of these courses. 

In these training proprammes special altcnilon is paid to 
the all Impertant atpect of moral character of the workers 
The purpose of these training courses is to refreih the memory 
of the workers about their teal mission and make them con<ciou$^ 
from lime to time, of (he true Islamic spirit and the necessity 
of its manifestation in the practical life of man. 

The Janast tries to mooM the eharaeter of the memher* 
strict}/ aecofdios to Qursn «ed Suonab. Througb these trainings 
the Jamstt tries to loeulcate the rcsolallODary urge» the readlne<s 
to sacrKice ererytblog for ifae supremacy of Islam ss the I’rophct 
and bis Compaolom did and to dcrelop the stamina to successfully 
stard Ihe persecotlon and oiher trials and tribulations that naturally 
folloiT (his ibid of morement. 

WOMENS BHANCH. 

The Parly has abo female members. The inebarge of this 
branch is a lady Secretary. >^ho is directly responsible and amenable 
to the All Pakistan Ameer. The local units of the female workers 
arc to submit their weekly reports to the Ameer of the local 
Jama’al Though the weekly meetings of the female workers are 
held separately, they work in co-operation with the local Jama’at. 

BAITUL MAAL. 

The Finance Department of Ihe Jamant is called Baitul-MaaL 
It has its accountant. The whole department is controlled by a 
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unclear idea of the mythical chaos which was ‘‘one and yet also 
“ all.” This he did by assuming as the cosmic matter an infinite, 
corporeal mass, in which the various empirical substances were so 
mixed that no definite quality could be ascribed to it as a whole. 
For this reason, however, the separation of the individual qualities 
out of this self-moved matter could no longer be regarded as properly 
a qualitative change in it. With this view the conception of the 
unity of the world as regards quality would be given up, to be sure, 
and an essential preparation made for the later development. 

3. Still another predicate was given by Anaximander to the In- 
finite, — TO QCiov, the divine. As a last remembrance of the religious 
home in which scientific reflection arose, it shows for the first time 
the inclination of philosophers, constantly recurring in history, to 
view as “ Deity ” the highest conception which theory has led them 
to use for explaining the world, and so to give it at the same time 
a sanction for the religious consciousness. Anaximander’s matter is 
the first philosophic conception of God, the first attempt, and one 
which remains still entirely within the physical, to strip the idea 
of God of all mythical form. 

But while the religious need thus maintained itself in the deter- 
mination of metaphysical conception, the possibility of an influence 
of the results of science upon the religious life was brought nearer, the 
more these results met and responded to an impulse which hitherto 
had been dominant only in an obscure and uncertain manner within 
that life. The transformation which the Greek myths had undergone, 
as well in the import given them in cosmogonic fancy as in that given 
to their ethical interpretation, tended everywhere toward a mono- 
theistic culmination (Pherecydes, Solon) ; and to this movement 
its final result, a clearly outspoken monism, was now proffered by 
science. 

This relation was brought to expression by Xenophanes, not a 
thinker and investigator, but an imaginative disciple of science, 
strong in his convictions, who brought the new teaching, from East 
to West and gave it a thoroughly religious colouring. His mainte- 
nance of monotheism, which he expressed as enthusiastic intuition in 
the saying,^ that whithersoever he looked all was constantly flowing 
together for him into one Nature (/xiav eJs ^vo-tv), took on at once, 
however, that sharp polemic turn against the popular faith, by which 
he is principally characterised in literature. The scorn, which he 
poured out with abundant wit over the anthropomorphism of myth- 
the anger with which he pursued the poets as the portrayers 

1 Timon in Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. I; 224. a ciem. Alex. Strom. Y. 601. ’ 
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of these divine figures provided tvUh all the weaknesses and vices of 
human nature/ — these rest upon an ideal of God which will have 
the Supremo Being regarded as incomparahlo with man in both 
bodily and mental characteristics. "When he passes to positive at- 
tributes, Xenophanes becomes more obscure. On the one hand, the 
deity as ral vw is ideutified with the universe, and to this “ World’ 
God” are then ascribed all the predicates of the Milesian 
(etemitj*, existence that has not become what it is, imperishability) ; 
on the other hand, qualities arc ascribed to the deity, sonic of which 
are spatial, as tho spherical form, while others are psychical func- 
tions. Among these latter tho omnipresence of the knowing activity 
and of tho rational guidance of things is expressly mentioned. In 
this respect the World-God of Xenophanes appears only as tho 
highest among the rest of gods and men.” 

While here a predominantly theological turn of philosophy is 
already manifested, the exchange of the point of view of metaphysics 
and natural science taken by Anaximander, for tho religious point 
of view of Xenophanes shows itself in two essential deviations. 
Tho conception of tho World-God is for the latter an object of 
religious reverence, and scarcely a means for understanding Nature. 
The Colophonian’s sense for knowledge of Nature is slight, his ideas 
are in part very childlike, and, as compared with those of tho Jlile- 
sians, undeveloped. And so for his views, tho characteristic of 
infinity, which Milesian science regarded as necessary in tho cosmic 
matter, could be dispensed with} on tho contrary, it seemed to him 
more in accordance with tho dignity of the divino Nature,* to think 
of this as limited within itself, as entirely shut up or complete, con- 
sequently as regards its spatial aspect, spherical. And while the 
Milesians thought of the original ground of things as ever in motion 
spontaneously, and as characterised by living variety in its inter- 
nal structure, Xenophanes struck out this postulate hitherto in use 
for the explanation of Nature, and declared the World-God to be 
immovable and perfectly homogeneous in all its parts. How, indeed, 
he thought that the variety of individual things whose reality he 
did not doubt, could bo reconciled with this view, must remain 
uncertain. 

4. As was required by the conception of change, the Stilesian 
conception of the World-substance had united without clear discrim- 
ination two essential elements: the one that of a substance re- 
maining like itself, the other that of independent or self-subsistent 

> Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. IX. IW. 

* Hippol. Bef. I. 14 (Doxogr, D. 665). In other passages, again, it is said 
ihat he would have the deity thought neither limited nor unlimited (?^ . 
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cUcHigGability. In tbe thought of i.enophaiies the first element was 
isolated ; the same process took place for the second through Heror 
ditus. His doctrine presupposes the work of the Milesians, from 
the conclusion of Avhich it is separated by a generation, in this way : 
their effort to determine or define in conceptions an abiding world- 
ground has been recognised as hopeless. There is nothing abiding, 
either in the world or in its constitution taken as a whole. !Not 
only individual things, but also the universe as a whole, are involved 
in perpetual, ceaseless revolution: all jlows, and nothing abides. We 
cannot say of things that they are ; they become only, and pass away 
in the ever-changing play of the movement of the universe. That, 
then, which abides and deserves the name of deity, is not a thing, 
and not substance or matter, but motion, the cosmic process. Becom- 
ing itself. 

To meet a strong demand that seems made by this turn to abstrac- 
tion, Heraclitus found help in the sensuous perception in which this 
motion presented itself to him : that of fire. The co-operation of 
this in the conversion of things of Hature into each other had been 
already noticed by the Milesians; to this may have been added 
ancient Oriental mystical ideas, which contact with the Persians 
made especially accessible to the lonians of that day. But when 
Heraclitus declared the world to be an ever-living fire, and Fire, 
therefore, to be the essence of all things, he understood by this dpx’? 
not a material or substance which survived all its transformations, 
but just the transforming process itself in its ever-darting, vibrating 
activity {ziingelnde), the soaring up and vanishing which corre- 
spond to the Becoming and passing awa3^^ 

At the same time, however, this idea takes on a still firmer form, 
in that Heraclitus emphasised much more strongly than the Mile- 
sians the fact that this change is accomplished in accordance with 
definite relations, and in a succession that remains always the same." 
This rhythm of events (which later times have called the uniformity 
of Mature under law) is therefore the only permanent; it is termed 
by Heraclitus the destinj’- (etpap/x^), the order {SIkij), the reason 
(Xoyo?) of the world. These predicates, in which physical, ethical, 

* The difficulty of ascribing to such a motion without any substrate, to a mere 
Becoming, the liighest reality and the capacity to produce things, was evidently 
very mucli less for undeveloped thought not yet conscious of its categories than 
for later apprehension. The conception of Becoming as fire, hovering between 
the symbolic and the real meaning of the term, was supported by the use of 
language triiich treats of functions and relations as also substantives. But 
llcmchtus does not disdain to let the dim idea of a World-substance stand in the 
background m his metaphors (of the clay kneaded ever anew, of the drink 
continually stirred). 

turthcr in detail on this point in the following section. 
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and logical order in the world appear as still identified, prove only 
the undeveloped state of thought which docs not yet know how to 
separate the different motives. The conception, however, which 
Heraclitus has grasped with complete clearness, and carried though 
with all the strength of his austere jMsrsonality, is that of order, a 
conception, nevertheless, whose validity was for Iiim as much a 
matter of conviction as of knowledge. 

5. In evident opposition to this theory of tlie Ephesian, the con- 
ception of Being was worked out by Parmenides, tlie head of the 
Eleatic School, and the most important thinker of this period. Yet 
it is not easy to reconstruct Ids formulation of this conception from 
the few fragments of his didactic poem, the quite unique character 
of which consists in the union of dryest abstraction with grand and 
rich imagery. That there is a Being (furt <TmO, is for the Ele- 
atic a postulate of such cogent evidence that he only states this 
position without proving it, and that he explains it only by a nega- 
tive turn of tliought which first discloses to us completely the sense 
in which we are to understand his main thought. "Non-being” 
(fx^clvat)) he adds, or that which "is” not (ro ior), cannot be 
and cannot bo thought. For all thought is in relation to a some- 
thing that i'«, whicli forms its content.* This view of the correla- 
tive nature of Being and consciousness leads so far with Parmenides 
that the two, thought and Being, are declared to be fully identical. 
No thought to whose content Being does not belong, — no Being 
that is not thought; thought and Being are the same. 

These propositions, which look so abstractly ontological if we con- 
sider only the words, take on quite another meaning when we con- 
sider that the fragments of the great Elean leave no doubt as to 
what he desired to have regarded ns "Being” or that which "is.” 
This was corporealitf/, materiality (to ffA/ov). For him, " being” and 
" filling space ” are the same. This "Being,” this function of filling 
space, is precisely the same in the case of all that "is”; there is, 
therefore, only the one, single Being which has no internal distinc- 
tions. " Non-being,” or what is not not the attribute of Being ], ' 
means, accordingly, incorporeality, empty space (t6 xtvov). This 
double meaning of the tTvat (Being) employed by Parmenides, ac- 
cording to which the word means at one time “ the full ” and at an- 
other time " Reality,” leads then to the proposition that empty ^ace 
cannot be. 

Now for the naive, sensuous way of looking at things W’hich 
lurks even in these principles of Parmenides, the separateness of 


* Fr., ed. Kanten, vr. 94 ff. 
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tilings, by viTtue of whicb tbey prosent tbemselves in. tbeir plurality 
and multiplicity, consists in their separation by empty space ; and, 
on the other hand, all that takes place in the corporeal world, i.e. 
all motion, consists in the change of place which the “ full ” experi- 
ences in the » empty » (or the » Void”). If, therefore, the Void is 
not real or actual, then the plurality and motion of individual things 


cannot be real. 

The number and variety of things presented in co-existence and 
succession by experience had given the Milesians occasion to ask 
for the common abiding ground of which all these things were 
metamorphoses. When, however, the conception of cosmic sub- 
stance or world-stuff has culminated with Parmenides in the con- 
ception of Being, there seems so little possibility of uniting these 
individual things with it, that reality is denied them, and the one 
unitary Being remains also the only being.^ The conception formed 
for the purpose of explanation has so developed internally that to 
maintain it involves the denial of that which was to be explained 
by it. In this sense the Eleatic doctrine is acosmism : the mani- 
foldness of things has sunk in the All-one : the latter alone “ is,” 
the former are deception and seeming. 

According to Parmenides, however, we are to predicate of the 
One that it is eternal, has never come into being, is imperishable, 
and especially (as Xenophanes had maintained) that it is through 
and through one in kind, one with itself, without any distinctions 
or differences, i.e. completely homogeneous and absolutely unchange- 
able. He follows Xenophanes also in regarding the One as limited, 
complete, and definitive. Being is then a well-rounded sphere, per- 
fectly homogeneous within itself, and this only and unitary world- 
body is at the same time the world-thought,” simple, excluding all 
particulars from itself : to yap ttAcov IcttX vorjpja. 

G. All these attempts, in part fantastic, in part regardlessly 
abstract, were needed in order to gain the presuppositions for the 
development of the first usable conceptions for apprehending Xature. 
I or important as were the motives of thought that had come to 
recognition therein, neither the world-stuff or cosmic matter of the 
Milesians, nor the “Fire-Becoming” of Heraclitus, nor the Being of 
1 annenides were available for explaining Hature. How the imper- 
fection of the first had become clear through the contrast which 


in these considerations of the Eleatics Is obviously plaved by 
by which, on the one band, the (v mean's both 
. . unity and also qualitative unity or simplicitv, while the verb ehat has 
tcnjmh the function of the copula, but also the meaning of “'Reality.” 

i •" ” and “ idealism ” do not apply to this naYve 

bn.!,.c.iUi.n of C'i(i^cirm>.iie.ci and its object, the corpore.al world. 
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separated the two latter as by a gulf, and with the recognition of 
this, occasion was given for the more independent investigators of 
the next period to separate in their conceptions the two motifs 
(being and becoming), and by setting them over against one another 
to think out new forms of relation, out of which permanently valua- 
ble categories for the knowledge of Jfature resulted. 

These mediating attempts ha\'e in common, on the one hand, the 
recognition of the Eleatic postulate that that which “ is ” must be 
thought throughout not only as eternal, without a beginning and 
imperishable, but also as homogeneous, and as regards its qualities 
unchangeable j- on the other hand, however, they assent also to the 
thought of Heraclitus that an undeniable reality belongs to Becom- 
ing and change (Geschehen), and so to the manifoldncss of things. 
Common to them, also, in their adjustment of these two needs of 
thought is the attempt to assume apluralitt/ of beings, each of which 
should satisfy for itself the postulate of Parmenides; while, on 
the other hand, by changing their spatial relations, they were to 
bring about the changeful variety of indiridual things which expe- 
rience shows. If the lililesians had spoken of qualitative changes 
of the cosmic substance or matter, the Eleatic principle had ex- 
cluded the possibility of it; if, nevertheless, change ought to receive 
recognition, as with Heraclitus, and bo attributed to Being itself, 
it must be reduced to a kind of change which leaves untouched 
the qualities of the existent. Such a change, however, was think- 
able only as a change of place, i.e. as wofion. The investigators of 
Nature in the fifth centurj' maintained, therefore, with the Elcatics, 
the (qualitative) unchangeableness of the existent, but against the 
Eleatics, its plurality and motion;* with Heraclitus, they insisted 
upon the reality of occurrence and change, and against Heraclitus, 
upon the Being of permanent and unchangeable substances as under- 
lying and producing the same. Their common view is this: there 
is a plurality of existing beings which, unchangeable in them- 
selves, make the change and variety of individual things compre- 
hensible. 

7. This principle seems to have been asserted first and in its 
most imperfect form by Empedocles, — in a form, however, that was 
widely influential historically. He put forward as “ elements ” * the 
four which are still current in the popular modes of thought,— earth, 


' Later (Plato, Tkeaet. 181 D ; Arist. var. loci), iWolwit (qualitative change) 
and (change of place) are contraated aa epecies of or ^lera^oXiJ. 

In reality this is done here, tlioagh the terms are as yet lacking. 

* Instead of the later expression imtxtta, vre find in Empedocles the more 
poetic term “ roots of J»ll things,” 
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as there arc simple substances in the things of expcrictice, meaning 
by simple substances those which on repeated' division always sep- 
arate into parts qualitatively tlic same with their wholes. Sucl» 
elementary substances were later, in accordance with his defimtiou, 
called /iomoiomenan At that time, however, when only mechanical 
division or change of temperature were known as means of investi- 
gation, this conception of clement (in principle entirely correspond- 
ing to the conceptions of the chemistry of to^lay) applied to the 
greater part of the substances given in experience,* and on that ac- 
count Anaxagoras maintained that there were countless elements dif- 
fering in form, colour, and taste. He lield that they were present 
throughout the entire universe in a very finely divided state. Their 
’coming together or compounding {trvyxptaK:) constitutes the arising, 
their separation (8«urp(ff<f) the passing away, of individual tilings. 
There is, accordingly, something of every substance pre.sent in every- 
thing: it is only for our sensuous apprehension tljat the individual 
thing takes on tiio properties of that substance or of those sub- 
stances whicli may bo present in a preponderating degree. 

The elements, as the true being, arc regarded now by Anaxagoras 
also as eternal, without beginning or end, uncliangcable, and tliougU 
movable in space, yet not in motion of themselves. Here, too, then, 
we must ask for a force which is the cause of motion. Since, how- 
jver, this force must bo rcgartlcd as existent, a something that is, 
Anaxagoras hit upon tlic expedient of assigning it to a -special, 
^single sort of matter or elementary substance. Tliis force-element 
or motive-natter {Beicegimgsstqff) is conceived to be the lightest and 
most mobile of all elements. In distinction from all the others it is 
that one of the Tiomoionwiui which alone is in motion of itself, and 
communicates this its own motion to the rest; it moves itself and 
the rest. To determine the inner nature of this “force-substance,” 
however, two lines of thought unite : the property of originating mo- 
tion is, for the naive mode of looking at things, the surest sign of tlie 
animate; this exceptional kind of matter, then, which is self-moved; 
must-be animate matter or “soul-stuff” {Seelenstoff), its quality 
must be animate or psychical.* And, secondly, a power is known 
through its effect ; if, now, this motive-matter is the cause of the 
formation of the world, to bring about which it has separated out 
the remaining idle elements, then we must he able to know its 
nature from this which it has accomplished. But the universe, in 
particular the regular revolution of the stars, makes the impressiou 

. * According to the fragments of Anax^oras, bones, flesh, and marrow also ; 
on the other band, the metals. 

* [The Greek and German Seele Include both these meanings.] 
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of beautiful and purposive order (Koa-fios). Such a mastering of 
gigantic masses in a harmonious system, — this undisturbed circling 
of countless worlds, on which Anaxagoras turned his wondering 
contemplation, it seemed to him could be the result only of a mind 
arranging the movements according to ends, and ruling them. For 
this reason he characterised the force-substance as Reason (voS?) or 
as “ Thought-stuff.” 

The vovs of Anaxagoras is then a stuff or substance, a corporeal 
element, homogeneous, unproduced, and imperishable, diffused in a 
finely divided state throughout the universe ; different from the 
other substances, however, not only in degree, as being the finest, 
lightest, and most mobile, but also in essence, since it alone is self- 
moved, and by virtue of its own motion moves the other elements in 
the purposive way which we recognise in the order of the world. 
This emphasising of the order in the universe is a Heraclitic element 
in the teaching of Anaxagoras, and the conclusion drawn from the 
ordered movements to a rational cause of them, acting according to 
ends, is the first instance of the teleological explanation of natxire} 
With this procedure a conception of worth ( Werthbegriff) — namely, 
beauty and perfection — is made a principle of explanation in the 
theoretical field also, 

9, The Atomism of Leucippxis developed from the Eleatic concep- 
tion of Being in a direction opposite to that just traced. While 
Empedocles maintained that some, and Anaxagoras that all, qualities 
were metaphysically primitive, the founder of the school of Abdera 
remained in accord with the position of Parmenides, that no “Being” 
belongs to any of all the various qualitative determinations exhibited 
by experience, and that the sole property of Being is the property of 
filling space, corporeality, to irXiov. If now, however, the plurality of 
things, and the mutations taking place among them as they come 
and go, were to be made intelligible, then instead of the single world- 
body, with no internal distinctions which Parmenides had taught, a 
plurality of such must be assumed, separated from one another, not 
by other Being, but by that which is not Being, Fron-being: t,e, by the 
incorporeal, by empty space. This entity, then, which is Non-being [?.e, 
not Being in the true sense], must have in its turn a kind of Being, 
or of metaphysical reality ascribed to it,^ and Leucippus regarded it 


1 As such he was praised hy Plato (P/tced. 97 B), and overestimated by 
Ar^totte (Met. I. 3, 984 b). Cf., however, § 5. The moderns (Hegel) have 
aaded the_ further over-estimate of seeking to interpret the voOs as an immate- 
rial principle. _ But the fragments (Simpl. Phys. (D.) 33'^ 166, 13) leave no 
doubt that this lightest, purest element, which does not mingle with the' rest, 
out only plays about them and moves them as living force, was also a .spaced’ 
filling matter or stuff. - a cSi. 4, 2, 1109. ' ■ ■ 
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ns the unlimited, the arupor, in contmst with the limitation whicli 
Doing proj>cr possesses, acconling to I’annenidcs. lycucippus, there- 
fore, shatters in pieces the world-botly of Varmcnides, and scatters 
its parts through infinite sjiaee. Each of these jarts, however, is, 
like the absolute Doing of Parmenides, eternal and unchangeable, 
without beginning, indestnictilde, homogeneous, limited, and indi- 
visible. Ilencc these j»ortion5 of Iteing arc called eitomt, atopot) 
and for the reasons which had led Anaximander to his concept 
of the irtipor Doucipiius maintaine<1 that there were countless 
numbers of such atoms, infiniudy varied in form. Tljpir size must 
be taken ns imperceptibly stnnlt, since all things in our experience 
arc divisible. Since, ho^Ycvcr, they all possess only the one like 
quality of filling space, difTcronccs Ijctsvcen them can be only qu.in- 
titativc ; differences In size, form, and situation. 

Out of such mclaph 3 ‘sical considerations grew the concept of the 
atom, which has proved so fruitful for tlic thcorclic.al science of 
>raturc just because, .xs was evident already in the system of I>cu» 
cippus, it contains the poslnkite that all qualitative differences 
exhibited by Nature are to be reduced to quantitative. The things 
which wc perceive, I^eucippus taught, arc combinations of atoms; 
they arise when atoms unite, and p.w away when they part. The 
projwrtics which wc perceive in these complexes are onV seeming 
or appearance; there exist in truth only the dctcrmln.itions of size, 
form, arrangement, and situation of the individual atoms which 
constitute Ilcing. 

Empty space is, accordingly*, the presupposition os well for the 
uniting and separating of atoms as for their separateness and shape. 
All “ becoming,” or change, is in its essence motion of atoms in space. 
If wc ask for the ground of this motion of the atoms,* since space 
as propcrlj* not a true Doing cannot bo allowed ns cause, and 
Atomism recognises nothing as actual except space and the atoms, 
this ground can be sougljt only* in the atoms themselves; i.e. the 
atoms arc of thcmselvc.s in motion, and this, their independent mo- 
tion, is as truly without lioginmiig and end as is their being. And as 
the atomj are indefinitely varied in size and form, and completely 
independent of one another, so their original motions are infinite in 
variety. They fly confusedly alwut in infinite sj^co, which knoa\s 
no above and below, no within and without, each for itself, until 
their accidental meeting leads to the formation of things and worlds. 
The separation between tho conceptions of matter and moving force 

^ Atist. Phys. VIII. 1, 252 a 32, says of tlio AtomUts that Itioy did not ask as 
(Q the origin o£ motion— as a matter of course, for they declared motion Itself 
to he caaielehs (cf. Met I. 4). 
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wliicli Empedocles and Anaxagoras, each in his way, had attempted, 
was thus in turn abolished by the Atomists. They ascribed to the 
particles of matter the capacity, not indeed of qualitative change 
(oXAoiwCT-t?), but of independent motion (Kivrja-i^ in the narrower sense, 
equivalent to irtpi^opa), and took up again in this sense the principle 
of iililesian hylozoism. 

10. In opposition to these pluralistic systems, Zeno, the friend 
and disciple of Parmenides, sought to defend the Eleatic doctrine by 
setting forth the contradictious in which the assumption of a plural- 
ity of Beings is involved. As regards size, he pointed out, it fol- 
lows that the totality of Being must be on the one hand infinitely 
small, on the other hand infinitel}’^ great : infinitely small, because 
the combination of any number whatever of parts, each of which is 
to be infinitely small, never yields anything more than an infinitely 
small sum ; ^ infinitely great, on the contrary, because the bound- 
ary which is to separate two parts must itself he an existent some- 
thing, i.c. spatial magnitude, which again is itself separated from 
the two parts by a boundary of which the same holds true, and so 
on in infinitum. Erom the latter ai'gument, which was called that 
from dichotomy (the « Stxoro/ita?), Zeno reasoned also that as 
regards number, what is must be unlimited, while, on the other hand, 
this complete Being, not in process of becoming, is to be regarded 
also as numerically limited [i.c. as complete]. And just as with the 
assumptioir of the “ many,” so the position that empty space is real 
is held to refute itself by a regress ad infinitum : if all that is is in 
space, and thus space is itself an existing entity, then it must itself 
be in a space, and this last likewise, etc. When the concept of the 
infinite, to which the Atomists had given a new turn, became thus 
Xuominent, all the enigmas involved in it for the contrasting points 
of view of intellect and sense-perception became prominent also, and 
Zeno used them to involve in a reduetio ad ahsurdum the opponents 
of the doctrine of the one, self-limited Being. 

This dialectic, however, out both waj's, as w'avS shown in the Ele- 
atic School itself, by the fact that a cotemporary of Zeno, Melissus, 
who shared his opinions, saw liimself forced to decl.are that the 
Being of I’armenides was as unlimited in space as in time. For as 
Being can arise neither from other Being nor from Non-being, so 
it can ly' limited neither by existing Being (for then there must be 
a second Being), nor by a non-existent (for then this non-existent 
must be) ; a fioe of argument more consistent from a purely theo- 


w/akU-’ directed only against Atomism, and .applies to this 
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retical point of view than the position of the master, which had 
been influenced by determinations of worth. 

11. The Pythagoreans took a mediating position in these ques- 
tions : for this, as for their other doctrines, they were happily fitted 
by their employment with mathematics, and by the manner in which 
they prosecuted this study. Its chief direction seems to have been 
arithmetical ; even the geometrical knowledge ascribed to them (as 
the well-known proposition named after Pythagoras) amounts to a 
linear representation of simple relations between numbers (3* -1-4* 
= 3*, etc.). It was not, however, in the general relations of construc- 
tions in space only that the Pythagoreans found numbers to be the 
determining principles ; the same was found to be true also in such 
phenomena of the corporeal world as they were chief!}’ engaged 
with. Their theoretical investigations concerning music taught them 
that harmony was based upon simple numerical relations of the 
length of the strings (octave, third, fourth), .and their knowledge 
of astronomy, which was far advanced, led them to tlie view that 
the harmony prevailing in the motions in the heavenly bodies had, 
like the harmony in music,’ its ground in an order, in accordance 
with which the various spheres of the universe moved about a com- 
mon centre at intervals fixed by miinbers. Suggestions so various 
as these mentioned seem to have united to evoke in a man like 
Philolaus the thought, that the permanent Being which philosophy 
was seeking was to be found in numbers. In contrast with the 
changing things of experience mathematical conceptions possess as 
regards their content the marks of a validity not subject to time 
— they are eternal, without beginning, imperishable, unchangeable, 
and even immovable} and while they thus satisfy the Eleatic postu- 
late for Being, they present, on the other hand, fixed relations, — 
that rhythmical order which Heraclitus bad demanded. Thus, then, 
the Pythagoreans found the abiding essense of the world in the 
mathematical relations, and in particular in numbers, —a solution 
of the problem more abstract than the Milesian, more capable of 
being represented to percejrtion or imagination than the Eleatic, 
clearer than the Heraclitie, more difficult than those offered by 
cotemporary mediating attempts. 

The Pythagorean doctrine of numdcrs, as carried out by them, was 
attached partly to the numerous observations they had made on the 
arithmetical relations, partly to analogies which they discovered or 
sometimes artificially introduced, between numerical and philosophi- 
cal problems. The definite nature of each individual number and 


* Oat of tb(3 analogy arose the fantastic idea of the harmony of the spheres. 
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the endlessness of the number series must indeed have at first sug- 
gested that reality belongs as well to the limited as to the unlimited, 
and by transferring this thought into the geometrical sphere the 
Pythagoreans came to recognise, in addition to the elements as the 
limited, a Eeality as belonging also to space as the unlimited void. 
They thought of the elements, however, as determined by the forms 
of the simple solids : fire by the tetrahedron, earth by the cube, 
air by the octahedron, water by the icosahedron, and a fifth material, 
gether, which they added as the celestial element to the four terres- 
trial elements assumed by Empedocles, by the dodecahedron.^ In 
these conceptions the prevailing idea was this : corporeality, or the 
essential quality of bodies, consists in the mathematical limitation 
of the unlimited, in the shaping out of space into forms. Mathemati- 
cal forms are made the essence of physical reality. 

The Pythagoreans further believed that in the antithesis between 
the limited and the unlimited they recognised the antithesis found 
in numbers between the odd and the even ; - and this antithesis was 
again identified with that between the perfect and the imperfect, 
the good and the bad,® in this last ease not without the influence of 
old ideas connected with the religious faith of the oracles. Their 
Weltanschauung becomes thus dualistic: over against the limited, 
odd, perfect, and good stands the limitless, even, imperfect, and bad. 
As, however, both principles are united in the number one,^ which 
has the value of an even as well as of an odd number, so in the 
world as a whole these antitheses are adjusted to form a harmony. 
The world is harmony of numbers. 

Some of the Pythagoreans,® moreover, sought to trace out through 
the various realms of experience that fundamental antithesis, in the 
assumption of which all the school were agreed, and so a table of ten 
pairs of opposites came into existence: viz. limited and unlimited — 
odd and even — one and many — right and left — male and female 
— at rest and in motion — straight and curved — light and dark — 


1 While the main line of the Pythagoreans thus followed Empedocles, a later, 
Ecphantus, conceived of this limitation of space in the sense of Atomism. 

* The reason presented for this, viz. that even numbers permit of bisection 
to infinity (?), is indeed very questionable and artificial (Simpl. Fhijs. D. lOo*- 
4i;5, 20). 

® Nor must we here overlook the factor which had already asserted itself with 
Xenophanes and Parmenides, viz. that to the Greek the conception of measure 
was one that had a high ethical worth ; so that the infinite, which derides all 
measure, must to him appear imperfect, while the definite or limited (TreTrepaa-- 
fi^vov) was necessarily regarded as more valuable 

* Arist. Met. I. 5, 986 a 19. 

_ ® Or men standing in close relations with Pythagoreanism, such as the physi- 
cian Alcmseon, a perhaps somewhat older contemporary of Philolaus Cf 
Anst. Met. I. 5, 986 a 22. . . ^ 
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good and bad — square and oblong or willi unequal sides. This is 
evidently a collcetlon pul togclber without system, to fill out the 
sacretl number teu, Iml an attempt at an articulation may at Ic.ast bo 
recognised. 

In acconlance, then, with this ora similar scheme the l’ylhagore.ins 
exerted themselves In make an onler of things rorrcsi>onding to the 
system of nuinl>^rs, by assigning the fundamental conceptions in 
every dejiartment of kiuiwletlgc to \*arious numl>ers, and on the other 
hand by adjudging to every individual munl»^r, tint esj>ccially to those 
from one to ten, determining significance in the various spheres of 
re.ality. The fantastic nature of the symbol'ie interpretation into 
which the 3 * fell in doing this must yet not can*e us to overlook the 
fact that the nltemjit was therewith made to recognise an obiditi^ nnhr 
oftfiiiiijn svhich could be gra5|>cd and expressed in cot\crpi{onf, and to 
find the ultimate ground of Ibis ortler in maMemnliVof re/«/i’on#, 

Xor did it escape the notice of the Pythagonmns themselves, 
notably of the hater meml)ers of the school, that numlvr* could not 
be c.alled the principlrs (d<»xnO of things in the same way in which 
the term is applied to the various “stuffs,” or kinds of matter, to tlic 
elements, etc,, tliat things have not arisen out of them, but are 
formtd oceorr/oi^ (o Mem; and j*erliaps they best and most effeo- 
lively express their tlmughts when they say lh.at all things are 
copies or {mi'fufi'ons o/n«mf>ers. With this conception the world of 
mathematical forms was thought aa a higher, more original reality, 
of which the cmpifical reality sv.is held to l>c onl}* a eojiy: to the 
former belonged abiding Being} the latter svas the contrasted world 
of Becoming and cliange. 

5 5. Conceptions of Cosmic Processes.* 

E. Hardy, Dtr Jlfgr(f </<*r Phyits (n ^frlffhUrhen PAdoinpMe^ I. Berlin, t88t. 

C As th e fact of change — t hat ts, the cosmic processes — furnished 
the mostdmmcdiatg.occa'^lQiijror-rcflc ction u| K >n the abiding Bt-Tirg, 
"s^ on tho other band, tho various couceptions of Being had 
as their nUimatc.aim only to make tho processes of Naturo intel- 
ligible. This task was indeed occasionally forgotten, or set aside, 
'^in the development of tho conceptions of Being, as by tho Elcatics; 
but immediately afterward tho further progress of thought proved 
to be determined all tho more by tho renewed attention given to 

* [Geschehen, I hare transhitcd thh word variously by “chansc," “occur- 
rence,” “event,” “talcing place,” “coming to pas^,” “bccomlnB,” etc. The 
last, which Is ordinarily used Mr the Greek flyniun seems lianlly broad enough. 
Tlie German means any natural process or evont.] 
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Becoming and change, and by the need of, so thinking Being that 
Becoming and change could not only be reconciled Avith it, but also 
be made intelligible by it. Hand in hand, then, Avith ideas of Being, 
go those of Becoming, the tAvo in constant relation to one another. 

1. To the lonians the living activity of the Avorld Avas something 
so much a matter of course that they never thought of asking for 
a cause of it. NaJire Hylozoism could have in vieAV only the explana- 
tion of a particular occurrence or cosmic process. Explanation, 
hoAvever, consists in reducing Tvhat is striking — not a matter of 
course or intelligible in itself — to such simpler forms of occur- 
rence as seem to need no explanation, inasmuch as they are most 
familiar to our perception. That things change their form, their 
qualities, their Avorking upon one another, seemed to the Mile- 
sians to require explanation. They contented themselA’^es in this 
Avith conceiving these changes as condensation or rarefaction of the 
cosmic matter. This latter process did not seem to them to need a 
farther explanation, though Anaximenes at least did add, that these 
changes in the state of aggregatir>n were connected Avith changes in 
temperature — condensation Avith cooling, rarefaction Avith growing 
Avarm. This contrast gave rise to the arrangement of the states of 
aggregation in a series corresponding to the degree of rarefaction -• 
or condensation of the primitive matter : ^ viz. fire, air, Avater, earth 
(or stone).') 

The Milesians used these ideas not only to explain indiAudual 
phenomena of Nature, particularly the meteorological, processes so 
important for a sea-faring people, but also to explain the develop- 
ment of the present state of the Avorld out of the prime matter. 
Thus Thales conceived Avater as in part rarefying to form air and 
fire, and in part condensing to form earth and stone ; Anaximenes, 
starting from air, taught an analogous process of Avorld-formation. 
As a result of these views it was assumed that the earth — resting 
on Avater, according to the first, on air, according to the second — 
occupied the centre of the sphere of air revolving about it, and this 
sphere of air was yet again surrounded by a sphere of fire, which 
either broke through or shone through in the stars. 

In setting forth this process of world-origination, Avhich was per- 
haps still regarded by Thales and Anaximander as a process occur- 
ring once for all, the Milesians attached themselves closely to the 
cosmogonic poetry.- Not until later does the consideration seem to 


iRtslfigiWe that there were also physicists (not known to us by 
name) who would regard the world-stuff as an intermediate stage between air 
and water, or between air and fire. 

* Hence, .also, the designation of the world-stuff as ipxi (beginning). . 
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have gained prevTilence, that if to change of form a change back to 
the original form corresponds, and if, at the same time, matter is 
to be regarded as not only eternal but eternally living, it is necessary 
to assume a ceaseless process of world-formation and world-destruc- 
tion, a countless numfier of SKCcesaevc tcorlds} ^ 

2. Although these essential constituents characterise also the 
physical theories of ^xaxiimnde r. he was led beyond them by his 
metaphysical conception of the Sxupw. The infinite, self-moved 
matter which was intended by this obscure conception was indeed, 
as a whole, to have no definite properties. It was held, however, to 
contain gualitafice opposites iniihin itselfy and in its process of evolu- 
tion to exclude them from itself, so that they became separate.* 
Anaximander remained then a Hylozoist in so far as he regarded 
matter as self-moved; he had seen, however, that the differences 
must be put into it if they were to come forth out of it on occasion 
of its self-motion. If, then, as regards his doctrine of Being, he ap- 
proached the later theory of a plurality of primitive substances, and 
abandoned the doctrine that the primitive matter was changeable in 
quality, he was yet entirely at one with the other Milesians as 
regard his conception of the causeless ness of the cosmic process, and 
thought that by the union ot^Re two opposites , the warm and the 

i cold, whi ch he con^ved'as the tirst to come out from the avttpov, he 
could explain water. This done, he could proceed with his cosmog- 
ony along the oceanic path taken by Thales. 

But besides these physical and metaphysical determinations, the 
only fragment* preserved from him, giving his own words, repre- 
sents the perishing of things as an expiation for injustice, and so 
I presents the first dim attempt to present the world-process as 
ethical necessity, and to conceive of the shadows of transitoriness, 
which rest even on the bright picture of Hellenic life, as retribution 
for sin. However doubtful the particular interpretation of this 
utterance, there is yet without doubt voiced in it the need of giving 
to physical necessity the worth of an ethical order. Here Anaxi- 
mander appears as a predecessor of Heraclitus. 

3. The order of events which Heraclitus, t hought he could estab- 
lish as the only constant amid l:he mutation of things, had two 
essential marks, the harmony of opposites and the circuit completed by 


^ This doctrine was supported, prohahly by Anaximander, certainly by 
Anaximenes. It is repeated in Heraclitos and Empedocles. 

* The decisive passages for this very controverted question (Ritter, Seydel, , 
Zeller) are Arist. Phys. I. 4, 187 a 20, and Simpl. Phys. (D.) SH' 164, 14 (after 
Theophrastus) ; also the continuation of the passage in the following note. 

* Simpl. Phys. (D.) 6^ 24, 18. C£. Th. Ziegler, Arch. f. Gesch. d. Philos., 
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matter in its successive changes in the universe. The observation that 
every thiug in the “world, is in pi’ocess of constant change was 
exaggerated by Heraclitus to the claim that everything is con- 
tinually changing into its opposite. The, ** other was foi him eo 
ipso the opposed. The “flux of things ” became transformed in his 
poetic rhetoric into a ceaseless strife of opposites, and this strife 
(TrdXejaos) he declared to be the father of things. All that seems to 
be for a shorter or longer time is the product of opposed motions 
and forces which in their operation maintain themselves in equilib- 
rium. The universe is thus at every moment a unity divided in 
itself and again re-united, a strife which finds its reconciliation, a 
want that finds its satisfaction. The essence of the world is the 
invisible harmony in Avhich all differences and oppositions are 
solved. The world is Becoming, and Becoming is unity of oppo- 
sites. 

These antitheses, according to the view of Heraclitus, present 
themselves particularly in the two processes taking place in , con- 
trary directions, through which, on the one hand, fire becomes 
changed into all things, and, on the other hand, all things change 
back into fire. The same stages are passed through in both 
processes; on the “way doiomuard’^ fire passes over, by condensation, 
into water and earth, on the “way upward^’ earth and water, by rare- 
faction, pass over into fire ; and these two ways are alike. Change 
and counter-change run on side by side, and the semblance of a per- 
manent thing makes its appearance where for a time there is as 
much counter-change upon the one way as there is change upon the 
other. The fantastic forms in which Heraclitus put these views 
envelop the essential thought of a sequence of changes taking place 
in conformity to law, and of a continual compensation of these 
changes. The world is produced from the fire in ever-repeated 
rhythm and at fixed intervals of time, and then again flashes up in 
fire, to arise from it anew, a Phmnix.^ 

In this ceaseless transformation of all things nothing individual 
persists, but only the order, in which the exchange between the 
contrary movements is effected, — the law of change, which consti- 
tutes the meaning and worth of the whole. If in the struggle be- 
tween opposites it seems as though something new were constantly 
arising, this new is at the same time always a perishing product. 
\ The Becoming of Heraclitus produces no Being, as the Being of 
J Parmenides produces no Becoming. 


Un details his physical, and especially his astronomical, ideas are weak. 
Metaphysical inquiry is more imporUnt with him than explanatory investiga- 
tion. He shares this with his opponent, Parmenides. ' 
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4. In fact, the doctrine of Being held by the Eleatics excluded 
■with plurality and change, events or cosmic processes, also. Ac- 
cording to their metaphysics an event or occurrence is incomprehen- 
sible, it is impossible. This metaphysics tolerates no physics, 
l^armenides denies to time, as to space, independent reality (aXXo 
TrapcK Tov coVros) : for him there is only timeless Being with no dis- 
tinctions. Although Parmenides added to the first part of his didac- 
tic poem, which presents the doctrine of Being, a second part which 
treats physical problems, this is yet done with the protest in advance 
that he is here presenting not truth, but the “opinions of mortals.”* 
C At the basis of all these ordinary opinions lies the false presupposi- 
tion, previously rejected, that in addition to Being there is still 
another. Non-being. All becoming, all plurality and motion, rest on 
the interaction of these opposites, which are then further designated 
as light and darkness, warmth and cold. A WeUanscliaiiung is then 
portrayed in poetic imagery, in which fire shapes the dark empty 
space into corporeal structures, a mode of representation which in 
part reminds us of Heraclitus, and in part accords with the astro- 
nomical teaching of the Pythagoreans. The all-ruling Fire-power 
(&n/iwv), as inexorable necessity (Stitj;), with the help of love (tpu?) 
forces together what is akin, working from the centre of the world 
outward. Appropriation of the doctrines of others and polemic 
against them appear in motley mixture, agreeably the purpose of 
the whole. Over this tissue thus interwoven hovers a poetic breath 
of plastic formative power, but original research and clear concep- 
tions are lacking. 

^ 5. Ideas more definite, and more usable for explaining the par- 
ticular, are found among the successors, who transformed the Eleatic 
conception of Being into the conceptions of element, homoiomerim, 
and atom, expressly for this purpose. ^_^They all declare that by 
occurrence or coming to be nothing else is to be understood than the 
motion of unchangeable corporeal particles."^ Empedocles and Anaa ;- 
q goros seem still to have sought to conneciTwith this the denial of 
empty space, — a principle which they received from Parmenides. 
They ascribed to their substances universal divisibility, and re- 
garded parts as capable of displacement in such a way that as these 
parts mixed and reciprocally interpenetrated, all space should be 
always filled out. The motion in the world consists, then, in this 


* The hypothetical exposition of how the world would have to be thought if, 
in addition to Being, Non-being, pituality, and becoming were also regarded as 
teal, had, on the one hand, a polemic purpose; and on the other, it met the 
want of his disciples, who probably demanded of the master an explanation of 
his own of the empirical world. 
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of the parts of matter, e a ch of which is always crowd- 
ini: and cUsplacinp the other. Things at a distance from one another 
r-unnoraet upon one another, except as parts of the one flow out and 
penetrate into the other. This action is the more possible in pro- 
portion as tlie effluxes of the one body resemble in their spatial 
form the pores of the other. So at least Empedocles taught, and 
the assumption of an infinite divisibility of substances is attested in 
the case of Anaxagoras also. Another picture of occurrence more 
akin to the present way of thinking is that presented b y Leucippus. 
The atoms v,'hich impinge upon each other in empty space act upon 
each other by pressure and impact, group themselves together, and 
so form greater or smaller things or masses which are not separated 
and destroyed until some impact or pressure of other masses comes 
from without. All occurrence and coming to be consists in this 
process in which atom-complexes are successively formed and 
.shattered. 

The fundamental form of world-motion in all three systems, how- 
ever, is that of the vortex, of circular rotation (Slvrj). According to 
Empedocles it is brought about by the forces of love and hate acting 
among the elements ; according to Anaxagoras it is begun by the 
llea.s()n-stnff acting according to ends, and then continues with 
mechanical consistency ; according to Leucippus it is tlie result 
always occurring from the collision of several atoms. The principle 
of m>'chanism was with Empedocles still enveloped in myth, Avith 
.•Vnaxagonas it first made a half-successful attempt to break through 
the covering, and Avas completely carried through only by Leucippus. 
NVhat hindered the first tAA'o from reaching this position AAms the 
introiluction of considerations of AA’orth into their explanatory 
theory. The one was for tracing the good and the cauI back to cor- 
n\s{K»uding powers of mind, which AA'ere, to be sure, not ascribed to 
any lH>ing, but mythically hypostatised ; the other belicA'ed that he 
conld cx]dain the order of the whole only from the assumption that 
purjKKsive. rationally considered impulse had originated the motions. 
’( I't (Kith came .so near the position of Leucippus as to demand a 
I'xfilanntton for the beginning only of the A’ortex-motion; 
farther course of the motions, and thus every individual occur' 
th'-y explained, as did Leucippus, mechanically, by the 

p;'.‘'ti'tng amt crowding of the particles of matter after these are once 
‘.n mottoti in the manner determined. They proceeded so con- 
in this that they did not exclude from thi.s mechanical 
•*xp;anar.;c,n rvt-n the origination and functions of organisms, among 
whirh.ircirctMver. tdants are regarded as being as trul}' animate as are 
ammA-. Anaxagoras in reproached for this hy ITato and Aristotle, 


the 
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and an expression of Kiiii'edoclc!» I»m t^oen liandcd down,* according 
to which he tntight that the nniinah had arisen here and there, with* 
out any rule, in odd and grolcsj^ue forms, and tlial in the course of 
time only those filtetl (or life tnainUineil themselves. The principle 
of the survival of the filtvsl, which plays so great a part in the 
hiologj- of l<Hlay, »,f, in Darwinism, is here already clearly formu- 
lated. 

On the ground of these ideas, an interesting contrast discloses 
itself in the case of the three investigators, as reganls their alti- 
tude townnl cosmogonic theories. Tor Kmjwdoclrs and for liCu- 
cippus, namely, the process of world-fotmalion and worhUlissolu* 
tion is a pcrpctu.al one; for Amixagoras, on the contrary, it i.s one 
th.at taVes phee once for all. Itetwccn the first two there is again 
the difTorence that Knijwdoclcs, like llrnclitus, te.aehrs th.it the 
world arises and i>crishes in pcrimlic allcmalinn; while Atomism, 
on the contrary, holds that a countless miml>er of worhhs come into 
Ix’ing and pass away. Acconling to the principles of Kmpedocles, 
to 1*0 more explicit, lln*rc are four different slates of the elements; 
their complete inteniiixttire, In which lovo alone rules, and hate i.s 
cxeludcd, he calls (sphere); when halo j*enctmtes, this 

homogeneous world-spliorc Incomes separated into tlio individual 
things, until tlie elements are completely parted from one another; 
and out of thi.s separate condition love firings tlicm again together, 
until full union is again attiine<I. »ithcr In the c-ase of complete 
mixture, nor in that of complete 8 ep.iration, arc there individual 
things; in Ixith tises the Klcatic acosmism makes its apj)earance. 
A world of indii'idual things in motion exists only where lovo and 
liatc struggle with one another In mingling and sejnrating the 
elements. 

It i.s otherwise svith I^cucippus. Some of the atoms that dart 
aljout irregularly in tlio universe striko together hero and there. 
From tho s*.arious impulses to motion which tlie individual particle.s 
firing with tliein, svhero such aggregations occur, there results, 
according to vxofhrmotknl necwiVy (drayici;), a svhirling movement 
of the wliole, whicli draws into itself ncighlwuring atoms and atom- 
complexes, and sometimes even ss'hole "worlds,” and so gradually 


> ArUt. riojs. II. 8, 108 b 20, Moreover, we find sn expression already 
attributed to Anaximander, which teaches a transformation of orjmnisms by 
adaptation to changed coiidllloji* of life s I’lut. Plnr. V. JP, 1 {Vox. 1>. 430, 15). 
For man, ahw, tlie oldeat tldnkcrs claimed no other origin than that of growth 
out of the animal world ; so Eini>edoclM In I’lut. Strom, fr. 2. {Vox, D. 570, 17). 

* Kvldently not witliout sugge-stion from tlio Kleallc world-sphere, which tliU 
absolute, fully adjusted mingling o{ all clewents, taught by Empedocles, mueh 
resembles. 
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extends. Meanwhile such a system in process of revolution is 
differentiating itself, since, by the rotation, the finer, more movable 
atoms are driven to the periphery, the more inert and massy are 
gathered in the centre | and so like finds its way to like, not hy 
inclination or love, but through their like conformity to the law of 
pressure and impact. So there arise at various times and in differ- 
ent places in the boundless universe, various worlds, each of which 
continues in motion within itself, according to mechanical law, until 
it perhaps is shattered in pieces by collision with another world, or 
is drawn into the revolution of a greater. So, the Atomists main- 
tained, the sun and moon were at one time worlds by themselves, 
which subsequently fell into the greater vortex of which our earth 
is the centre. How near in principle this whole conception is to 
the natural science of to-day is obvious. 

The teleological point of riew taken by Anaxagoras excludes, on 
the contrary, a plurality of worlds in time as well as a plurality of 
worlds in space. The ordering mind, which introduces the pur- 
posive motion of the elements, forms just this one world only, which 
is the most perfect.^ Anaxagoras, therefore, quite in the manner of 
the cosmogonic poetry, describes how the beginning of the world 
was preceded' by a chaotic primitive condition, in which the ele- 
ments were intermingled without order and without motion. Then 
came the voSs, the “ Eeason-stuff ” {Vernunftstojf), and set it into 
ordered motion. This vortex-motion began at one point, the pole of 
the celestial vault, and extended gradually throughout the entire 
mass of matter, separating and dividing the elements, so that they 
now perform their mighty revolution in a uniformly harmonious 
manner. The teleological motive of the doctrine of Anaxagoras 
is due essentially to his admiration of the order in the stellar 
toorld, which, after it has performed the rotations started by the 
vovs, moves on without disturbance always in the same track. There 
is no ground for assuming that this teleological cosmology directed 
attention to the adaptation to ends in living beings, or even to the 
connected system of Nature as beneficent to man ; its gaze was fixed 
on the beauty of the starry heavens ; and what is related of the 
views of Anaxagoras on terrestrial things, on organisms, and on 
man, keeps quite within the setting of the mechanical mode of 
explanation in vogue among his contemporaries. What he said, too, 
with regard to the presence of life on other heavenly bodies, might 
just as well have come from the Atomists. 


J This motive, fully carried out, is found in Plato, Tim. 31, with unmistak 
able reference to the opposition between Anaxagoras and the Atomists. 
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AecorJinply, nlthouffh An4X3M:nf»« rntir<*lrrU ol t!ir «f-t 4% »!«.> tlip principle 
o! anlmarinn, unA pJ ihe x<irilclr^ of ri>U n'oV'tancc a.^ m'nplfHj In 

premier or Ict-'cr numl-rr with orpaulc l»r<dlc<, yef Ujc crntral p»>!nt In thU con- 
ception U that of the authnnihlp of ilic jutn*nom!ral worM-onler. Tlie otlier 
»IJp, the nsotnrnt or fartor o! Ihe catt*<* of Animate life, U much morr cnerjrrtl- 
cally In the tran*!on«atlon which » ycninsn tclrctic natural 

I'liiloappher, Dlf'jfntf r>f unifertook to enect in the ciifeptlnn of 

Anoaajronu hy mnnectinp It with the lij|or/»l«!le principle tf Anaslmenen. 
lie deshn5>i«l *1r m I!lr*t I'riRflpJe, jirimiilrr ricmetil), f.iirtl It out. 
howcTcr, with the ehar»cteti*tlr* of the — onmlMrlrttcp ajuI farce actlnt 
According t« end*, — ttamwl thU •‘tailonal air** aUn »»T»/4a [apirii], and found 
tliU fortnatire principle |n man and other orpint<m< aa well a> In the unlrrme. 
A rich phy»lo1r>Kiral knowlnlcr rnahlnl him to rarry tlminjrh In detail thl< 
ihcnicUt a« applied to the uructure and fanctlon* of the human hotly. With 
him teleoloCT l-ecime Ujc tlotnlnani taeOe of an’n-Ijcndlisff aJ»o the cr^anie 
icor/i 

lU* (rajrtnenU hace heen ftdlected by Kchoro {ll.->nn, ll-iO) and Wnretldeter 
(help*. Ib-'W). Cf. K. htelnhart In Krach tind fJrflhef** A‘«eye/op.7J/p. 

/C. All llifsc tloclrinos, however, thr coiircpllott of 

Irnofton aa one tliat Is intelliphlc of Itself nn<! in tterd of no further 
I explanation. They IhttURht they |i.nl exjihnlniHl rju.nlih'itivo ch.nnge 
when they lad iwnitod out as Its true e.sipnre inothni, whether 
between the parts of a continuously <*onn(vted matter, or In empty 
space. The opi>osition, iherofore, avhleh the Khalir .‘^clnx)) hrtiught 
to bear u|Km nil these doctrines w.xs dlrecUxl nn*t of nil ngainit this 
conception of motion, and ^enoahow'ed tli.it thi.s could by no means 
be taken so simply, but was rather full of contradicliuna which inca- 
pacitated it for serving as principle of explanation. 

Amon g Zeno’s famous proofs of the impos<ihiUty of motion,' the 
weakest is^haTw-hich proceeds from the frlolivtly o/ f/if ttmounf o/ 
moffon, by showing that the movement of a wagon is variously esti- 
mated if it is obsen’cd either from wagons also in motion but in 
different directions and at varying rates of spcetl, or again from two 
wagons ono of winch is moving mid one RtiimVnig still. The three 
other proofs, on the contrary, which made u.sc of the analysis into 
discrete parts, infinitely many and infinitely small, of the space 
p.asscd tlirough by motion, and the time occupied by it, were 
stronger, and for a long time were not overcome. Tlie first proof 
was with reference to the imj^osaihilUy of passinij throxtgli a fixed 
space. This was regarded as proved by the infinite divisibility of 
the line, since the infinite number of points wliich must bo attained 
before reaching the goal permitted no beginning of motion. The 
same thought appears, somewhat v.aricd, in the second argument, 
which seeks to prove the impossibtUtg of passing through a space 
ichich has movable hoxmdaries. The argument (known as tliat of 


‘ Arlai. 'PAyt, VI. 0, 230 b. D. Cl. Ed. Wetlmann, Ztnon's Uncelie gegtn die 
Seicegung und ihre Widerlegungen (Frankfurt a. 0. 1870). 
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Achilles and the tortoise) is, that since the pursuer in every inter 
val or subdivision of time must first reach the point from which the 
pursued simultaneously starts, it follows that the latter will always 
be in advance, though by an interval which becomes constantly 
smaller and approaches a minimum. The third argument has refer- 
ence to the infinitely small extent of the motion performed in any 
instant According to this argument, called “the resting arrow the 
moved body is in every instant in some one point of its track ; its 
movement in this instant is then equal to zero; but from ever so 
many zeros no real magnitude arises. 

Together with the above-mentioned difficulties (aTropuu) with 
regard to space and plurality, these argumentations of Zeno set 
forth an extremely skilfully projected system of refuting the 
mechanical theories, especially Atomism, — a refutation which was 
intended to serve at the same time as indirect proof of the correct- 
ness of the Eleatic conception of Being. 

7. The number-theory of the Pythagoreans, too, was determined by 
Eleatic conceptions in so far as its procedure was, in the main, to 
demonstrate mathematical forms to be the fundamental relations 
of reality. When, however, they termed the actual world of reality 
an imitation of the mathematical forms, they thereby ascribed a sort 
of reality, even though of a derivative and secondary character, to 
individual things, and to what takes place among them. They, were 
also the less inclined to withdraw from answering cosmological and 
physical questions as they were able to bring to philosophy the 
brilliant results of their astronomical investigation. They had come 
to a knowledge of the spherical form of the earth and of the heav- 
enly bodies ; they were aware also that the change of day and night 
depends upon a movement of the earth itself. At first, indeed, they 
thought of this movement as a circuit performed about a central fire 
to which the earth presented always the same side, a side unknown 
to us.' On the other hand, they assumed that about this same cen- 
tral fire there moved in concentric circles, outside the earth’s track, 
successively the moon, the sun, the planets, and finally the heaven 
containing the fixed stars. They brought into this systeih, however, 
in a way, the metaphysical dualism which they had maintained be- 
tween the perfect and the imperfect, inasmuch as they regarded the 


Already m Plato’s time the liypothesi.? of the central fire was given up by 
if Pythagoreans, Ecphantus, Hicetus of Sjuncuse (and with it that 

*’ ' bad hitherto been assumed as placed between the 

fnetiTi o'" merely to fill out the number ten), and 

parth was located in the centre of the universe and provided with a 

assumption that of a resting position of 
tue neaven of the fixed stars was connected. 
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hcarcn of the sUm, on account of the sublime uniformit)* of iU 
motions, as the realm of ^^erfection; the trothl “l>eneath the moon," 
on the contrary, on nrcounl of the unrest of its chanping- formations 
and motions, they rrgartlcd as that of irni>erfeclion. 

This way of looking at things ntns jKitallcl to tluatof Anaxagoras, 
and leads, though in another tray, to the intj'rwKiving and complica- 
tion of theort' with considerations of worth [rlhiral or irsthelic 
values} Jt tP(i4 in oonfiecteem iri/A o/fronomfmf intight that thr 
thoMght 0/ nn orrfer 0/ Antwre fn cofi/om»rt/ (o /me </mmrtf as c/<ar 
Jl-notr/cdye wyyjii fAe Grecian mind. Anaxagtira-s reasons from this 
to an onlcring principle. Pjthagoreanism finds in the heavens llie 
divine rest of unchangcahleness {S('‘hgU{dJiifih^nt) which it misses 
wjmn the earth. Here wc have a meeting of tlm ancient religious 
ideas and the vcjy' differenl result yielded thus far by the scirntifie 
svork of the Greeks. This latter, seeking a Vermanent in the muta- 
tion of occurrence, found such a |»crmancnce only in the great, simple 
relations, in the revolution of the stars, which abides ever the same. 
In the terrealrial world, with its whole change of manifold, con- 
fitmlly intersecting motions, this uniformity rcmaincil still hidden 
from Greek science: she reganlctl this terrestrial world rather ns n 
domain of the imperfect, the lower, which wants the euro ortler of 
that Ollier world. In a certain sense this may be looked n|>on a.s 
the ultimate n*.suUof the first |M*riml, a result wliieh had a determin- 
ing infiuence for after time. 

I Whai Ihc iltlcnrle of Uic pyiha?orr»ii» wm lo ilie quMilon eoncemfnp 1 jwri- 
I ndlc clian^ of orf^HnsUoii snd annllilUtion of the wortd h unerrUin. A pliiniliiy 
'of co-eriitlng worltli U exfludrd In ihrlr«jBt^ni. In ihrlr tPieory of world-for- 
mntlon unci In Uirlr p-srUcalarphyBlealdorirlnM they concede «> prominent s 
place lo flic lhal iJiey come very nw to Ilmclluia. AriiioUc cTcn places one 
of the conlcmponirica of ITiUolaufi, I({ppa$ut of Me lapotilum, la Immediate con- 
nection with IIcnicilttM (Met. 1.3). 

Tliclr OMurnpiIon of nuher m n fifth dement out of which the tphrrlcal chelU 
of the heavena were fonnwl. In addition to the four deinenU of Kmpedoclwi, In 
douhtleas connected with Uie separation which they made between heaven and 
earth. U Vs not less iliflleult to decide whetlier Uiey derived the element* fron> 
a common ground, and It m, how: according to many passage* U would *eem as 
If they had upoken of a progrpMire “attraction,*’ fe. In this ca.se (cf. above, p. 

1 nalhcmailc. 1 l shaping out or forrolnB of empty space by iho (one), the 
original number, which Is exalted above limitation and the unllmUe<i. Vet It 
seems, too, that In regard to these questions various views were held wUhln the 
school side by side. 


§ 6. The Conceptions of Cognition. 

Xf. Schneldewin, Utler ditKfime trJcenntnUtthtorttUeher mid tthi$e\er 7*Af- 
\o$opheme Aef den xorsoJerattsehen DenXem, Philos. Monatshefte, II. (IGOD), pp, 
257. 1146, 429. 

n. MUuz, DU Ktimt der frJlenntnfsslheorte <n d<r vor»opM«(fteAen Perfode 
der uriechUiAen rMlotapMe. Vienna, 1880. 
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The question, what things really are, or Avhat is the intrinsic 
nature of things, which is already contained in the Milesian con- 
ception of the apxV) presupposes that the current, oiiginal and naive 
mode of thinking of the world has been shaken, although this pre- 
supposition has not come to clear recognition in consciousness. The 
question proves that reflective thought is no longer satisfied with 
the ideas which it finds current, and that it seeks truth behind or 
above them. Those ideas are given, however, through sense-per- 
ception and through the involuntary elaboration of this in thought, 
— an elaboration that has been transmitted from generation to 
generation, until it has became consolidated and fixed and embodied 
in language, and so forms a part of the thinker’s data. When the 
individual with his reflection transcends these ideas so given — and 
it is in this that philosophical activity ultimately consists — he does 
it on the ground of logical needs which assert themselves as he re- 
flects on the given. His philosophising, then, even though he takes 
no account of this fact, grows out of discrepancies between his expe- 
rience and his thought — out of the inadequacy exhibited by what 
is presented to his perception or imagination, when set over against 
the demands and presuppositions of his understanding. However 
unconscious of this its inner ground naiVe philosophising may be 
at the outset, attention cannot fail to be turned in time to the diver- 
sity in the sources of the conflicting ideas within. 

1. The first observations, therefore, which the Grecian philosophers 
made on human knowledge concern this contrast between experience 
and reflection. The farther the explanatory theories of science 
became separated from the way of looking at things which belongs 
to daily life, the clearer it became to their authors that those 
theories sprang from another source than that of the customary 
opinions. To be sure they have not as yet much to say on this 
point. They set opinion (8o^a) over against truth, and this often 
means only that their own doctrines are true and the opinions of 
others false. So much only is certain to them, that they owe their 
own views to reflection, while the mass of mankind — concerning 
whose intellectual activity it is just the older philosophers, 
Heraclitus, Parmenides, Empedocles, who express themselves in 
an extremely depreciatory manner — persist in the illusion of the 
senses. Only through thinking (^poreiv, vow, Xoyos), then, is the 
truth found ; the senses, if alone, give fraud and a lie. ^ So strong 
has reflection become in itself that it not only proceeds to con- 
sequences which to the common thinking have become absolutely 


1 Heracl. Frag. (Schust.) 11, 123 ; Parmen. Frag. (Karsten) 64 fi. 
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paradoxical, but also maintains expressly that it is itself the sole 
source of truth as opposed to opinions. 

This, to be sure, works oddly when wo notice that completely 
opposite illustrations of this same assertion are given by Heracli- 
tus and Parmenides in close succession. The former finds tlie 
deceit caused by the senses, and the error of the multitude, to consist 
in the illusory appearance of the Being of permanent things, which 
is presented to men by sense-perception j the Eleatic, on the contrary, 
is zealous against the senses, because they would fain persuade us 
that there are in truth motion and change, becoming and arising, 
plurality and variety. Precisely this double form in which this 
same claim is put forward shows that it is not the result of an 
investigation, but the expression of a demand made on other 
grounds. 

Moreover, this proposition fits very differently into the general 
theories of the two great metaphysicians. The flux of all things, 
with its restless change of individual phenomena, as taught by 
Heraclitus, makes it easy to comprehend also the possibility of the 
emergence of false ideas, and the seeming of permanence and Being 
had besides a special explanation in the counter-course or opposi- 
tion (iyavnorponia) of the two “ways,” for this causes the illusion of 
permanence or Being to arise where there is just as much change in 
one direction as in the other [<«. from primitive fire into things and 
vice versa"]. On the contrary, it is quite impossible to see where the 
seat of illusion and error was to be sought in the one world-sphere 
of Parmenides, everywhere the same, which was held to be at the 
same time the one, true world-thought. The search could be only 
among individual things and their changing activities, which were 
themselves declared to be illusion, non-existent. Nevertheless 
there is no support to be found in the literature preserved, for 
supposing that this so simple a thought* which would have over- 
thrown the entire Eleatic system, ever occurred to the investigators 
of that time. In any ease, the Eleatics contented themselves with 
the assertion that all particular existence and all change were decep- 
tion and illusion of the senses. 

The same naive denial of that which they couid not explain seems to 
have been employed also by the successors of the Eleatics in the 
matter of the qualitative attributes of individual things. Emped- 
ocles at least maintained that all things were mixtures of the ele- 
ments. The task that logically grew out of this was to show how 
the other qualities arise from the mixture of the px’operties of the 


> First carried out in Plato, Sophist, 237 A. 
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elements. But this he did uot perform; so far as our knowledge 
extends, he did not at all set himself this task; he probably re- 
garded these particular qualities as not being (objectively), and as 
a deception of the senses, just as all qualities whatever were such 
in the view of Parmenides. And so the oldest view of the Ato- 
mists, as supported by Leucippus, may well have gone just to this 
point, maintaining that in individual things only the form, arrange- 
ment, situation, and motion of the constituent atoms were real, and 
that the other properties were a deceitful product of the senses, 
which here, too, found no further explanation.^ 

These difficulties were perhaps jointly influential in the mind of 
Anaxagoras when he regarded all qualities as original, and not as 
having become what they are, and accordingly postulated countless 
elements. But for him arose the opposite difficulty of showing how 
it could come about, if all was regarded as contained in all, every 
quality in every thing, that only some of these qualities seemed to 
be present in individual things. He explained this in part from the 
consideration that many of the constituent parts are imperceptible 
because of their minuteness ; hence it is only by thought that we 
can learn the true qualities of things.- Besides this, however, he 
seems to have followed up the thought, found already in Anaximan- 
der’s idea of the arreipov, that a complete mingling of definite quali- 
ties yields something 'indefinite. So, at least, he described the 
primitive mixture of all substances which preceded the formation 
of the world as completely devoid of quality,® and a similar thought 
seems to have permitted him to regard the four elements of Emped- 
ocles not as primitive substances, but rather as already mixtures.'* 
The rationalism common to the pre-Sophistic thinkers assumes, 
among the Pythagoreans, the particular form of affirming that 
knowledge consists in mathematical thought. This, though in itself 
a narrowing, is yet, on the other hand, a great step in advance, in- 
asmuch as there is here given for the first time a positive definition 
of “thought” as contrasted with “perception.” Only through 
number, taught Philolaus,^ is the essential nature of things, to be 
known ; that is, it is when the definite mathematical relations lying 
at their basis are recognised that things are properly conceived or 


It IS extremely impro'baMe that the solution of the problem through the 
suDjectivay of the sense-qualities, which is found in Democritus, was presented 

already by Leucippus, and therefore before Protagoras, who is universally 
regarded as the founder of this theory. uuiveibduy 

2 Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. VII, 90 f. 

* Frag. (Schom) 4. Erom this passage the true light may, perhaps, be thrown 
upon the sense in which Anaximander designates the fiireipov as &bpiarov. 

* Arist. Be Gen. et Corr. 1. 1, 314 a 24. 

® Frag. (Mull.) 13. 
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understood. This had been the experience of the Pythagoreans in 
music and in astronomy, and this was the object of llieir desire and 
effort in all otJier fields. When, however, lliey ultimately came to 
the result that this requirement could be completely met only in 
the knowledge of the perfect world of the stars, tiiey roncludrd 
from this that science (mufua) relates only to the realm of ortlor and 
perfection, that is, to heaven, and that in the realm of the itn|>er* 
feet, of change not subject to order, i.c. on earth, only practical 
ability i&fXTrj) is of avail.* 

Another positive characteristic of the “thinking" which the 
earlier investigators had set over against "perceiving," without 
closer specification, appears obscurely in the rc.isonings of Zeno, 
vir. conformity to toQkal taws. At tho bxsts of all his attacks 
against plurality and motion lie the ]iTineipJe of contrnilietion and 
tho presupposition that that can not be actual of which the same 
thing must be affirmed and also denied. This principle and presup* 
position were applied with clearness and certainty, though not ni>- 
stractly expressed. The Elcatic theory of tho world, so higldy 
paradoxical, forced its supporters to enter into polemic more than 
did others, and the accounts as to Zeno’s treatise, which, a-s it seems, 
was also logically well arranged and divided, offer a noUMo evi* 
dcncQ of tho developed tcchniquo of refutation to whicli tho school 
attained in consequence. To bo aure, this fornml training which 
prevailed in Elcatic circles docs not seem to have led rus yet to tho 
abstract statement of logical haws. 

2. The setting over against c.ich other of "thinking” and “per- 
ceiving” arose, then, from an estimation of their relative epistemo- 
logical value (erkenn(m>st/i«ore(i5c7icii irertfi6esh’>n)minj^) [».e. from 
the j)03tul.ate that one of these two forms of mental activity is 
worth more epistemologically for attaining truth]. In decided 
contradiction with this, however, stand tho psychological principles 
with which these same investigators sought to apprehend tho origin 
and process of knowing. For although their thinking was directed 
first and chiefly tow.ird the outer world, man’s mental activity came 
under their .attention in so far .as they wore obliged to see in this 
activity ono of tho formations, or transformations, or products of 
motion, of tho universe. The mind or soul and its action are then 
at this time considered scientifically only in conneebbu the entiro 
course of the universe, whose product they aro as truly as are all 
other things; and since among the men of this period the general 
principles of explanation are everywhere as yet conceived corpore- 


» Stob. Ed. 1. 488. 
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ally it follows that we meet also a thorough-going matcriaUstic 

psychology} , 

iNow mind or soul is iu the first place moving force. Hiales 

ascribed such a soul to magnets, and declared that the whole world 
was full of souls. The essential nature of individual souls was 
therefore sought at first in that which had been recognised as the 
moving principle in the whole. Anaximenes found it in aii, 
Heraclitus and lihewise Parmenides (in his hypothetical physics) 
in fire, Leucippus in the fiery atoms,* and Anaxagoras iu the world- 
moving, rational substance, the vovs. Where, as in the system of 
Empedocles, a corporeal moving principle was lacking, the mixed 
substance which streams through the living body, the blood, was 
regarded as soul. Diogenes of Apollonia found the essence of the 
soul in the air mixed with the blood.® With the Pythagoreans, too, 
the individual soul could not be considered as the same with the cv 
(One) which they conceived as moving principle of the w’orld, nor , 
regarded as a part of it ; instead, they taught that the soul was a 
number, and made this very vague statement more definite by say- 
ing that it was a harmony, — an expression which we can only 
interpret * as meaning a harmony of the body ; that is, the living, 
harmonious activity of its parts. 

If now to this moving force, which leaves the body in death, were 
ascribed at the same time those properties which we to-day designate 
as “ psychical,” we find a clear characterisation of the specifically 
theoretical interest by which this oldest science was filled, in the 
fact that among these attributes it is that of ideation, of “ knowing,” 
which is almost exclusively the object of attention.® Of feelings 
and volitions there is scarcely incidental mention.® But as the 


1 Besides those characterisations of the soul, which resulted from their gen- 
eral scientific theory, we find in the tradition in case of several of these men 
(Heraclitus, Parmenides, Empedocles, and the Pythagoreans) still other doc- 
trines which are not only not connected witli the former, but are even in con- 
tradiction to them. A conception of the body as prison of the soul ((rw^La = 
ffijiia), personal immortality, recompense after death, transmigration of souls, 
— all these are ideas which the philosophers took from their relations to tlie 
mysteries and retained in their priestly teaching, however little they accorded 
with their scientific teachings. Such expressions are not treated above. 

‘■2 In like manner, some of the Pythagoreans declared the motes which the 
sunlight discloses in the air to be souls. 

^ Since, with reference to this, he recognised the distinction between venous and 
arterial blood, he meant by his wed/xa what the chemistry of to-day calls oxygen. 

Acc. to Plato, PhcBdo, 85 ff., where the view is rejected as materialistic. 

5 The voOs of Anaxagoras js only knowing ; air with Diogenes of Apollonia is 
a great, powerful, eternal, intelligent body. Being with Parmenides is at the 
same time vouv, etc. Only and yeiKos with Empedocles are mythically 

hypostasised impulses, and these, too, have nothing to do with Ins psychological 
views. ' 

® ^^ith this is connected the fact that in general we cannot once speak of 
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individual soul in so far as it is moving force vras held to be n 
of the force which moves the entire universe, so also the “ ^‘notcjnp ” 
of the individual could bo conceived only as a part of the knowing 
activity of the worhl.^ This is clearest in the systems of Heraclitus 
and Anaxagoras; each individual has so much ktiowlcdgc as there 
is contained in him of the general WorhbixMson, — fire with 
Heraclitus,* the i-oTv with Anax-agoras. In the case of Ixnicipims 
and of Diogenes of Apollonia the Ideas art* similar. 

This physical concojdion, which with Anaxagoras especially is 
purely quantitative, was given a turn by Heraclitus, in which llie 
epistemological jioslulatc again forces its way to the front, nnd 
asserts itself in the interest of a dee]>er Insight nnd n profoundcr 
view. The lYorld-reason in which the individual parlicijiates in his 
knowledge is everywhere the same; the Xtiyer of Heraclitus* ami 
the voit of Anaxagoras, as homogenous He.ison, are dUtributed 
through the whole universe ns moving force. Knowing, llien, js 
that which is common to all. It is therefore the law and order to 
which every one has to unite himself. In dreams, in jierson.il opin- 
ion, each one has his own world; knowing is common (fi'vpe) to 
all. By means of this characteristic, vir. that of universally valid 
law, the conception of knowing acquires a normative fiffni/ieance,* 
nnd subjection to the common, to the law, np|)cars ns a duty 
in the intellectual realm as well as in the political, ethical, nnd 
religious.* 


attempts at ethical InroAtlitxtion in thU period. For ainglo moralising rcilectionH 
or admonitions cannot be regarded as Mglnnlngs of ethics. On the on]>* excep- 
tion c(. lielotf, note 6. 

> The expression *' tVorld-souI " was lint used hy Plato, or at the earliest by 
Phiioiaus (In the Iragmcni which lias certainly been much quesUoned just for 
this reason, Stull. 21). The Idea U certainly present In Anaximenes, IleracUiu-s, 
Anaxagoras, and perhaps also among the Pythagoreans. 

* Hence the paradoxical expression, the drj'cst soul Is the wisest, and the 
warning to guard the soul from the wet (Intoxication). 

*Cf., for this and the following, M. Ileinze, Die Lehre rom Logos in Her 
gritchisehen Philotophie (Oldenburg, 1872). 

* Frag. (Schusl.) 123. 

' This is the only conception In the development of prc>BophIstIc thought, in 
the case of which we can speak of an attempi to propound a scientiile principle 
of «th(c*. If Heraclitus had In mind a universal expression for all moral duties 
in speaking of tills subordination to law, or at lca.st hit upon such, lie attached 
it at once to tlie fundamental thoughts of his metaphysics, whicli declared this 
law to be the abiding essence of tlie world. Yet attention has above (§ 4) been 
called to the fact tliat in the conception of the world.onler which hovered before 
him, be did not as yet separate consciously the different motives (especially tho 
physical from the ethical), and so ethical Invesligatlotx dots not as yet work 
Itself clear from the pliy8lc.al to an independent position. The same Is true of 
the Pythagoreans, who expressed the conception of order by the term “harmony” 
(which also might be adopted from lleracUtua), and therefore designated virtue 
as “ harmony.” To be sure, they used the term “ harmony ” for the soul, for 
health, and for many other things. 
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3. If now we ask kow under these assumptions the fact was 
explained that “knowledge” comes into the individual man, i.e. into 
his body, we find that the only answer offered by Heraclitus and 
the whole company of his successors is, “through the door of the 
senses.” When a man is awake, the World-reason streams into his 
body through the opened senses (sight and hearing are of course 
chiefly noticed^), and, therefore, he knows. This comes about, to 
be sure, only if there is besides, in the man himself, so much reason 
or soul that the motion coming from without is met by an inner 
motion 5 “ but upon this interaction, effected through the senses; 
between the outer and the inner reason knowledge rests. 

A psychological distinction, then, between perceiving and think- 
ing, which, as regards their respective epistemological values, are so 
abruptly opposed, Heraclitus does not know how to state. Par- 
menides,® however, was just as little in a position to make such a 
distinction.* Bather, he expressed more sharply still the dependence 
upon bodily relations in which the thinking of the individual man.. is 
involved, when he said that every one so thought as the conditions 
constituted by the mixture of substances in the members of the body 
permitted, and when he found in this a confirmation of his general 
thought of the identity of corporeality and thinking in general.* 
Still more express is the testimony® that Empedocles declared 
thinking and perceiving to be the same, that he thought change in 
thinking as dependent upon change of the body, and that he 
regarded the constitution of the blood as of decisive importance 
for the intellectual capacity of the man. 

These two last-named thinkers did not hesitate, moreover, to make 
their conception more plain to the imagination by means of physio- 
logical hypotheses. Parmenides taught in his hypothetical physics 


1 Also smell (Empedocles) and taste (Anaxagoras). Only the Atomists, and 
in particular Democritus, seem to have given value to the sense of touch. 

^ Arist. De An. I. 2, 405 a 27. 

* Theophr. De Seiis. 3 f. 


* So, too, it is reported (Theophr. De Sens. 26) of Alcmseon, the Pythago- 
rcanising physician, that he declared thought or consciousness (Sn fji 6 vo 7 fuvl;j<rt) 
to be the characteristic which distinguishes man from the other animals. But 
a more precise determination is lacking here also unless, in accordance with the 
expKssion, we think of something similar to the Aristotelian Koivbv ahrO-qT^piov. 
tv ith this would agree the circumstance that the first attempts to localise the 
particular psychical activities in particular parts of the body seem to have been 
made in the circles of the Pythagoreans and of the physicians who stood in near 
relations to them ; localising, e.g., thought in the brain, perception in the indi- 
vidual organs and in the heart, and the emotions also in the latter organ. From 
them Diogenes of Apollonia, and after him Democritus, seem to have taken 
these beginnings of a physiological psychology. 

‘ Frag. (Karst.) vv. 140-149. 


/ 
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rays perceived by like, warmth without by the warmth 
CuAi". 1 , § C ] t d without by the cold oven in the dead body. Emped- 
* aid of his theory of eftiuxes and pores, carried out 
tliat hlcc all at every clement in our body perceives tlie same ele- 
in man. the ctl ter world, so as to teach that each organ is accessible 
witli th of those substances only wliose eflluxes fit into its 
the thought t' lerived the s]>eoinc energy of the sense organs from 
nient in the o ailarity between their outer form and their objects, 
to tlie jinprcsi 5 out for sight, hearing, and smell, with observations 
port's; ; c hfi Lrc very acute.* 

relations of m that like is apprehended by like, was opposed by 
and carried tl on what ground it is not certain.* He taught that 
Inch 111 j).irt ply of opposite by opposite, warmth without by the 


Tins 
Anaxagora'^,— 
perception is t 
cold in man. (,| 

these uif-fn^dtr 
liv/i'holo'jt/ .1 Cl 


At all events, his doctrine also is a proof that 
icctl ratioualUts maintained all of them in their 
lijs sensationalism. 


})> 

* IVrli.ipH 
pirccpumi 

yi'I'iivitiDii \\.is It 

*’I!i(.()phr Ilf 
tills that iwf\ p< 


LSenj. 7 . 

Iiarc here a remembrance of Heraclitus, who aUo explained 
motion agalnu motion,— and with whom 
principle of all motion. 

27 a. It ts tntereatiog that Anaxagoras Inferred from 
. • U joined with pain (Xihrij). 
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The farther development of Greek science was determined by the 
circumstance that in the powerful, universal upward movement of 
the mental and spiritual life Avhich the nation achieved after the 
victorious result of the Persian wars, science was torn away from 
the restraints of close schools in Avhich it had been quietly pursued, 
and brought out upon the stage of publicity, where all was in vehe- 
ment agitation. 

The circles in which scientific research was fostered had widened 
from generation to generation, and the doctrines which at first had 
been presented in. smaller societies and spread abroad in writings 
that were hard to understand, had begun to filter through into the 
general consciousness. The poets, as Euripides and Epicharmus, 
began already to translate into their language scientific conceptions 
and views ; the knowledge gained by investigation of Nature had 
already been made practically effective, as by Hippodamus in his 
architecture. Even medicine, which had formerly been only an arf 
practised according to traditions, became so permeated with i 
general conceptions of natural philosophy, and with the special ■ 
trines, information, and hypo^hsg^ttjO^^physiological research w 
in the course of time ha^^^pi^ySS/^^^l^fir-broader space 
systems of science, that/it^wame encif^S^ed with an ; 
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growth of etiological theorio-V found in Hippocrates the 

reformer who reduced this tendency to its prop-r measure and gave 
hack to the physician’s art its old clmractcr in contrast to scientific 
doctrine.* 

Moreover, the Greek n.ation, matured hy the stem exj>ericnce 
which had been its lot within and without, had entered ufwn the 
ago of manhooth U had lost its natvc faith in old trad\tion, and 
had learned the value of knotvlcdge and ability for practical life. 
Of science, which up to this time had followei! in quiet the pure 
impulse of investigation —the noble curiosity wliicli seeks knoa-ledge 
for its own sake — the sUtc now dcmnndwl lighten the questions 
which disturl>cd it, counsel and help in the doubt into which the 
luxuriance of its own development in culture had p1ungc<| it. In 
the feverish emulation of intellectual forre.s which this greatest 
|M:riod in the worhV.s history* brought with it, the thought everywhere 
gained recognition that in every walk in life the m.’in of knowledge 
is the most capable, the most useful, and the most successful. In 
every department of prnctic.il activity, the fruitful innovation of 
indei>cndcnt reflection, of individual judgment, look the place of the 
old life coutToUod by custom. 77«c mass 0 / ims sc frrd 

th^ hnrnUiQ dc.itVc to tnnA'C thr T($xiUn of sciVnfc I’M orni. It wa.s es|KJ* 
cially true, however, that at this time family trnlition, habituation, 
jxjrsonal excellence of cliaractcr and address wero no longer sufll* 
cient, a-s formerly, for the man who wished to play a political part. 
The variety of transactions and the attendant difficulties, ns well as 
tho intellectual status of those with whom and upon whom he would 
work, made a thcoutkol tchootin^ for the political career indispen- 
sable. Nowhere was this movement so powerful ns in .dfReus, then 
the capital of Greece, and hero also these clc.sircs found their fullest 
satisfaction. 

I'oT the supply followed the demand. Tho men of science, the 
Sophiftii (ffo^urrai). Stepped forth out of the schools into public life, 
and taught the people what they themselves had learned or discov- 
ered. They did this, indeed, partly out of tho uohlo impulse to 
teach their follow-citizens,* but it was none tho less true that this 
teaching became their business. , From all parts of Greece men of 
the different schools flocked toward Athens to expound their doc- 


* This Innovation In medicine began smonc tlio physicians who stood in near 

relation to PythaRoreanlsm, especially with Alcroioon. As a literary instance 
of It, the wriUng which goes falsely under the name of Hippocrates, t« 1 iiafnif, 
servea. Cf. 11. Slebcck, Oeseh. I. 1, 1)4 ff. 

* Cf. principally his ^Vritlags irrpl dpxafjii'fiirptc^i and *tpl Siatrifi 

* Cf. Protagoras in Plato, J>oi. 310 d. 
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trines, and from so expounding them in the capital as 'well as in 
the smaller cities, to gain honour and wealth. 

In this way it happened that in a short time not only the social 
position of science, but its own inner nature, its tendency and the 
questions for its solution, were fundamentally changed. It became 
a social power, a determining factor in political life, as in the case 
of Pericles ; but just by this means it came into a state of dependence 
upon the demands of practical, and in particular, of political life. 

These demands showed themselves principally in the facts that 
the democratic polity demanded of politicians first of all the capac- 
ity for public speaking, and that in consequence the instruction 
of the Sophists was especially sought as a preparation for public 
life, and converged more and more upon this object. Men of science 
became teachers of eloquence. 

As such, however, they lost sight of the goal of nature-knowledge, 
the vision of which had formerly hovered before the eyes of science. 
At the most they presented transmitted doctrines in the most grace- 
ful and pleasing form possible. But their own investigations, if 
they were not confined to a formal routine, were necessarily directed 
toward maw’s thinking and willing, — the activities which public 
speaking was designed to determine and control, — toward the 
manner in which ideas and volitions arise, and the way in which 
they contend with one another and maintain their mutual rights. 
In this way Greek science took an essentially anthropological or 
subjective direction, studying the inner activities of man, his 
ideation and volition, and at the same time lost its purely theoretical 
character and acquired a preponderantly practical significance.^ 

But while the activity of the Sophists found itself brought face 
to face with the manifold character of human thought and will, 
while the teachers of eloquence were presenting the art of persua- 
sion and pursuing the path upon which every opinion could be 
helped to victory, every purpose to its achievement, the question 
rose before them whether above and beyond these individual opin- 
ions and purposes which each one feels within himself as a necessity 
and can defend against others, there is anything whatever that 
is right and true in itself. The- question tohether there is anything 
universally valid, is the problem of the anthropological period of 
Greek philosophy, or of the Greek Enlightenment. 

For it is likewise the problem of the time, — of a time in which 
religious faith and the old morality were wavering, a time when the 


' Cicero’s -well-known expression {Tusc. V. 4, 10) 
holds good for the entire philosophy of this period. 


with 


regard to Socrates 
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respect which authority had commanded sank more and more, and 
ail tended towards an anarchy of individuals who had becomo self- 
governing. Very soon this internal disintegration of the Greek 
spirit became clearly evident in the disorders of tlie I’clojKinnesian 
war, and with the fall of Athenian supremacy the flower of Grecian 
culture withered. 

The dangers of this condition wore at tirst ilccidedly increased by 
philosophy. For while the Sophista were i^orfccting the scientific 
development of the formal art of presentation, verification, and refu- 
tation which they had to teacli, they indeed created witli this rheto- 
ric, on the one hand, the beginnings of an independent psychology^ 
and raised this branch of investigation from the inferior position 
which it had taken in the cosmological systems to the importance of 
a fundamental science, and develoiied, on the other Iiand, the prelim- 
inaries for a systematic consideration of the logical and ethical norms. 
But as they considered what they practised and taught, — viz. the 
skill to carry through any proposition whatever,*— the relativity of 
human ideas and purposes presented itself to their consciousness so 
clearly and with such overwhelming force that they di-sowned in- 
quiry os to the existence of a unii'crsally valid trutli in t)ie theoreti- 
cal, as well as in the practical sphen*. ami so fell into a scepticism 
which at first was a genuine scientific theory, but soon lieeame a 
frivolous play. With their self-complacent, pettifogging ndvoc.'ioy, 
the Sophists made themselves iho mouth-piece of all the unbridled 
tendencies which were undermining the order of public life. 

The intellectual head of the Sophists was Protagoras; at least, he 
was the onlj’ one who was the autlior of any conceptions philosophi- 
cally fruitful and significant Contrasted with him, OorgiaSy who is 
usually placed at his side, appears only as a rlictorician who occa- 
sionally attempted the domain of philosophy and surpassed the 
artifices of the Eleatic dialectic. IJippias and Prodicus are only to 
be mentioned, the one as the typo of a popularising polyhistor, and 
the other as an example of superficial moralising. 

To the disordered activity and lack of conviction of the younger 
Sophists, Socrates opposed faith in reason and a conviction of the 
existence of a universally valid truth. Tliis conviction was with 
him of an essentially practic.'il sort; it was his moral disposition, but 
it led him to an investigation of Ibioir/ed^e, which he anew set over 
against opinions, and whose essence lie found in conceptionnl fftoupftr. 

Socrates and the Sophists stand, acconlingly, on the ground of 


^Ci. the weh-hnown rix ^rrw X&vor vprfrrw 
893 fi. : ArUt Jthet. II. 24, 1402 a 23. 


I'io, .NriMoph S’uh 112 fl., 
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the same common consciousness of the time, and discuss the same 
problems | hut "where the Sophists "with 'their shill and learning re- 
main caught in the confusion of the opinions of the day and end 
with a negative result, there the plain, sound sense, and the pure 
and noble personality of Socrates find again the ideals of morality 
and science. 

The strong impression "which the teaching of Socrates made forced 
the Sophistic activity into new lines. It followed him in the at- 
tempt to gain, through scientific insight, sure principles for the 
ethical conduct of life. While the old schools had for the most part 
become disintegrated, and had diverted their activity to the teaching 
of rhetoric, men who had enjoyed intercourse "with the Athenian 
sage now founded new schools, in whose scientific work Socratic 
and Sophistic principles were often strangely intermingled, while 
the exclusively anthropological direction of their investigation 
remained the same. 

Among these schools, called for the most part “ Socratic,” though 
not quite accurately, the Megarian, founded by Euclid, fell most 
deeply into the unfruitful subtleties of the later Sophists. Con- 
nected with this is tlxCi Elean-Eretrian School, the most unimportant. 
The fimdamental contrast, however, in the conception of life which 
prevailed in the Greek life of that day, fomid its scientific expression 
in the teachings of those two schools whose opposition permeates all 
ancient literature from that time on: namely, the Cynic and the 
Cyrenaic, the precursors of the Stoic and Epicurean. The first of 
these schools numbers among its adherents, besides its founder 
Antistlienes, the popular figure of Diogenes. In the latter, which is 
also called the Hedonistic School, the founder, Aristippus, was suc- 
ceeded by a grandson of the same name, and later by Theodorus, 
Anniceris, Segesias, and Euemerus. 

The wandering teachers known as the Sophists came in part from the earlier 
scholastic societies. In the second half of the fifth century these had for the 
most part disappeared, and had given place to a freer announcement of opinions 
attained, which was not unfavourable to special research, particularly physiologi- 
^1 research, as in the case of Hippo, Cleidemus, and Diogenes of Apollonia, 
but which was attended hy a crippling of general speculation. Only the school 
of Ahdera and the Pythagorean School survived this time of dissolution. A 
society of Heracliteans which maintained itself in Ephesus appears soon to have 
fallen away into the pursuits of the Sophists, as in the case of Cratylus.^ 

From the Atomistic School came Protagoras of Ahdera (about 480-410). He 
was one of the first, and rightly the most renowned, of these wandering teachers. 
Active at various times in Athens, he is said to have been convicted of impiety 
in that city, to have fled because of this, and to have met his death in flight. Of 
his numerous treatises, grammatical, logical, ethical, political, and religious in 
their character, very little has been preserved. 

^ fn Plato (r/iecEt. 181 -A) they are called oI fioyres: cf. Arist. Met. lY. 5. 

Iviv & 
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- Gorgiasof I'Wntini (^S.'WTS) was in Athrns In 427 as an cnTor from hla 
native city, and there pained preat liieraty Influence. In old ape he lived In 
Ijiri^sA In Thessaly, lie came from the Sicilian school of orators, with which 
Empedocles also h.td been connectetL* 

Concerning Blpplaa o( Elis, with the exception of some opinions (anionp 
which are those criticised in the Tlalonlc dlalo^e Jlippim Mnjor), it is known 
only that he made preat parade of his “much knowledpe." Of Prodlcua of 
lulls, a town on the Isl.snd of Ceos, the familiar allepory “ Hercules at the Cro5w- 
r\)ada’* is preserved by Xenophon, 3f«aor. II. 1, 21. Tlie remalnlnp Fophlsts, 
known for the most part Uirouph I'lato, are without Intrinsic Importance. We 
know only that tills or that characteristic aflimiatlon Li put in the mouth of one 
or another. 

In formlnp a conception of Oie Sophistic doctrine wc have to contend with the 
difliculty that wo are made acqualntetl with them nimnat exclusively throiiph 
their victorious opponents, I’lato and Aristotle. Tlie first hoa given In i!»e JVo* 
tdfforas a pmceful, lively delinc.itlon of a Sophist ccnprcM, redolent with fine 
irony, In the Gorglas a more earnest, In the JTiKrittuM a sharper critirbni, and 
lu the Cratylws and AVitfcydmui supetcHlou* satire of the SophUU’ nulhods ol 
teaching. In the ilialopue the SophUt, to which riatu's n.sme is attached, an 
extremely malicious detmltlon of Uie theories o! Uie Sophlsta Is ntirmpttd, and 
Aristotle reaches the same result In the book on the fallacies of the Sophists 
(Ch. I. I(l&a21). 

The hlstorj* of philosophy for a long lime irpeated the tleprrclatoty* jurtp. 
ment of opponents of the Sophists, and allowed the word ee^ifr^.i (whlcii 
meant only a “leamtHl man,” or. If you will, a “ professor'*) to bear the dis- 
paraging meaning which they had given U. llegtl Tthabllltateil Oie Soi'hists, 
and thereupon it followed, as often happens, that they were for a time over- 
Citlmated, as by Grotc. 

M. Schant, Bit Sfiphitlrn (Gottingen, IW7). 
y Socrates of Athens (-lOO-iM) makea an epoch In the history of philosophy, 
^even by hU crtcnml characteristics, by his ©rlplnal personality, and his new 
style of phllosopULslng. lie was neither Meant nor wandering teacher, be- 
longed to no school and adhered to none. He was a simple man of the people, 
the son of a sctilptor, and at first busied himself with the chWel. In his anient 
desire for knowIc<lRc ho absorbed the new doctrines wltli which the streets of 
his iutlvc city re-ociioe<l, but did not allow himself to be darried by these brill- 
iant rhetoticai eflorts, nor did he fii)d hlmseU much advanced by tlicni. Ills 
keen thought took note of their contradictions, and his moral earnestness was 
offendeil by the superficiality and frivolity of this constant effort after culture. 
He held It to be his duly to enlighten himself and his ftllow-clllrens coneemlug 
the emptiness of this pretended knowledge, and, through earnest investipatlon, 
to lollow after truth. So, a philosopher ol this oppoTlunlty and of daily lile, he 
w-otked unremittingly aiaonp his felrow-cUlrcns, until misunderstanding and per- 
sonal Intrigue brought him before the court which condemned him to the death 
that was to become his greatest glory. 

The accounts concerning him give a clear and trustworthy picture of his per- 
sonality. In these accounts Plato’s finer and Xenophon’s coarser portrayal 
supplement each other most happily. Tlie first in almost all hfe WTilings brings 
out the honoured teacher with dramatic vividness. Of the second we have to 
consider the .Vemoratifffa (’ATo>ii'ija*wir>wTa Zutpirovt) and the Si/mpo$ivm. 
As regards his teaching, the ca.se Is more difficult, for here the presentations of 
both Xenophon and Plato are partisan writings, each laying claim to the fimitius 
name for his own doctrine (In the case of Xenophon a mild Cynicism), ^e 
statements of Aristotle are authoritative on all essential points, because of the 
greater historical separation and the freer point of view. 

E. Alberti, Sokratea (Gottingen, 1800) ; A. I,abriola, La BoUrina di Socrate 
(Naples, 1871) ; A. Foulllfie, Lit PAiloaopkie de Soerate (Paris, 1873). 

Euclid of Siegara founded his school soon after the death of Socrates. The 
two Eristics (see below), EubuUdes of Miletus, Alexlnua of Ells, Diodorus 
Cronus of Caria (died 307), and SUlpo (380-300), are to bo mentioned as 


* In regard to these relatioushlps ct II. Diels, Berichlt der Berf. Afcademf#. 
1884. pp. 343 ff. 
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this thought admonition takes on the character of persuasive coun- 
sel, Which is directed to the shrewdness of the one admonished as 
well as to the desires slumbering within him. 

With the Greek Enlightenment confidence in both of these pre- 
suppositions began to waver, and accordingly morality became for 
it a problem. 

1.’ The impulse to this came from the experiences of piihUc life. 
The frequent and sudden change of constitutions was indeed adapted 
to undermine the authority of law. It not only took away the halo 
of unconditional, unquestioned validity from the individual law, 
but it accustomed the citizen of the democratic republic especially 
to reflect and decide upon the ground and validity of laws as he 
consulted and voted. Political law became a subject for discussion, 
and the individual set himself with his judgment above it. If, now, 
besides noting this mutation in time, attention is also given 
to the variety exhibited not only in the political laws, but also in 
the usages prescribed by customary morality in the different states 
and among different peoples, the consequence is that the worth of 
universal validity for all men can no longer be attributed to laws. 
At least this holds good in the first place for all lam made by man; 
in any case, therefore, for political laws. 

In the face of these experiences the question arose whether there , 
is anything whatever that is valid everywhere and always, any law i 
that is independent of the difference between peoples, states, and ' 
times, and therefore authoritative for all. Greek ethics beg an th us 
with a problem which teas co mpletely pa ralle l to..th e initial prohl^ of 
^lysics. The essence of things which remains ever the same and 
Mrvrves all changes the philosophers of the first period had called 
jS’ature i t is now asked whether there is also d etermined 

by this unchanging Pdture (^Wa) a law that is exalted above 
aircHange and all differences, and in contrast witli thi s'iF is ; ^nted 
out~that ail existing prescriptions valid ,only_for a time, and.within 
animited territory, are given and established by human institution or 
statute or voji^. 

"^This contrast between Nature and institution or statute is thei 
most characteristic work of the Greek Enlightenment in the forma- 


* A. typical example oi this is the allegoiy of Ptodicus, in which the choosing 
Hercules is promised golden mountains by Virtue as well as by Vice, in case be 
will intrust himself to her guidance. 

* Hlpplas in Xen. Mtm. IV. 4, 14 fl. 

‘ * Ilfpl Is the title borne Xry the writings of all the older philosophers. 

It Is to emphasised that the constitutive mark of the concept 4>6aii was 
otiglually that of remaining ever like itself. • The contraty of this la then the 
transient, that which occurs a single time. 
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tion of conceptions. It dominates the entire philosophy of the 
period, and has from the beginning not only the meaning of a prin- 
ciple of genetic explanation, but the significance of a norm or stan- 
dard /o?* esimciimn of worth. If there is anything univers ally 
valid, it is that which is valid “by Nature” for all men with out 
distinction of people and time ; what has been established by man 
in the course of history has only historical worth, worth for a single 
occasion. That only is justly authorised which Nature determines, 
but hrunan institution goes beyond this. The “ law ” (vo/ios) tyr- 
annises over man and forces him to much that is contrary to Nature.^ 
Philosophy formulated in its conceptions that opposition between a 
natural, “ divine ” law and the written law, which formed the theme 
of the Antigone of Sophocles. 

Out of this antithesis came the problems, on the one hand, to 
establish in what this law of Nature, everywhere the same, consists,;, 
on the other, to understand how, in addition to this, the institutions 
of historical law arise. 

The first problem Protagoras did not avoid. In the mythical 
presentation of his thought which Plato has preserved,^ he, taught 
that the gods gave to all men in equal measure a sense of justice, and 
of ethical respect or reverence (SUrj and atSws), in order that in the 
struggle of life they might be able to form permanent unions for 
mutual preservation. He found, therefore, the <^vo-ts of practical 
life in primary ethical feelings which impel man to ttnion in society 
and in the state. The carrying out of this thought in its details and 
the definition of the boundary between this which is valid by Nature 
(4»i)o-€t) and the positive determinations of historical institution are 
unfortunately not preserved to us. 

There are, however, many indications that the theory of the 
Sophists proceeded from such fundamental conceptions to a wide- 
reaching criticism of existing conditions, and to the demand for pro- 
found revolutions in social and political life. The thought was’ 
already at that time forcing its way forward, that all distinctions’ 
between men before the law rest only upon institution, and that 
Nature demands equal right for all. Lycophron desired to do away 
with the nobility. Alcidamas® and others^ combated slavery from- 
this point of view. Phaleas demanded equality of property as well 
as of education for all citizens, and Hippodamus was the first to 


1 Hippias in Plat. Frot. 337 C. , ■ ■ 

lat. Frot. 320 ff. Cf. A. HarpS, Bh Ethik des Protagoras (Heidelberg, 

« Arisi: Pol!ih!hlih2o}^‘ ^ekker) IL 164; . ’ 
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pTojcct the outlines of an ideal state, constituted according to 
reason. Even the thought of a political equality of women with 
men came to the surface in this connection.^ 

If DOW positive legisla tion deviatesirom these demands of l^ature, 
its rationale is to be sought only in the interests of those who make 
the^laws. 'Whether this takes the form assumed in the opinion of 
Thrasyinachus’ of Chalcedon, who held that it is those in power 
who by means of the law force the subjects to do what is for their 
(the masters’) advantage, or whether it wears the contrary form as 
developed by Callicles,® that laws have been erected by the great 
mass of the weak as a bulwark against the power of strong person- 
alities which would be superior to the individual, and that according 
to the view of Lycophron^ all those who do no harm to others thus 
mutually assure for themselves life and property, — in all these 
cases the ground of the laws lies in the interests of those who make 
them. 

2, If personal interest is therefore the ground for setting up laws, 
it is also the sole motive for obeying them. Even the moralist wishes 
to convince man that it is for his interest to accommodate himself 
to tl\e law. From this it follows, however, that obedience to the I 
law is under obligation to extend only so far as it is the indi- , 
uidttal’s interest. And there ate cases where the two do not coincide. 

It is not true that only subordination to law makes a man happy *, 
there ate great criminals, so Polus works out the thought,* who 
have attained the happiest results by the most frightful misdeeds. 
Experience contradicts the claim that only right doing leads to 
happiness; it shows rather that a shrewd conduct of life, restrained 
by no regard for right and law, is the best guaranty of good for- 
tune.® 

Through such considerations the scepticism which had originally, 
as it seems,’ been directed only toward the validity of political 
law, gradually attacked that of the moral laws as well. "What 
Polus, Callicles, dnd Thrasymachus propound in the Platonic dia- 
logues, the Qorgias and the Republic, with regard to the concep- 
tions of the just and unjust (&Va(OK and aStxov) has reference in 
equal measure to the moral and to the political law. This double 
reference is effected through the middle ground of the characteristics 


’ The persiflage in the Ecclesiazufte of Aristophanes can refer only to this. 
2 Bat. Efp. S38 C. 

» Plat. Gorg. 483 B. 

* Arist. Pol. III. 9, 1280 b 11. 

‘In Plat. Gorg. 471. 

* Cf. the praise of by Tbrasymaebua in Plat. Rep. 344 A. ' 

’ This is especially true of Protagoras, perhaps also of Hippias. .{• 
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of penal justice, and proves that the law of Nature is set over 
against, not only the civil law, but also the reQ^uiieinents of morals. 

In both respects the naturalism and radicalism of the younger 
Sophists pushed on to the extreme consequences. The weak may 
subject himself to the law ] he is, though, but the stupid man, serv- 
ing the uses of others by so doing; * the strong, however, who is at 
the same time the wise, does not allow himself to be led astray by 
the law ; he follows solely the impulse of his own nature. And this 
is the right, if not according to human law, yet according to the 
higher law of Nature. She shows in all living beings that the 
stronger should rule the weaker ; only for the slave is it becoming 
to recognise a command above himself. The free man should not 
bridle his desires, but let them have full development; according to 
human law it may be a disgrace to do injustice, according to the 
dictates of Nature it is a disgrace to suffer injustice.® 

In such forms the mdividuaVs natural disposition, the constitution 
of his impidses, was proclaimed as law of Nature, and exalted to be 
the supreme laio of action ; and Archelaus, a disciple of Anaxagoras, 
. belonging to the Sophistic period, proclaimed that the predicates 
good and bad, ‘‘just” and “shameful” (StWov — alaxpov), spring 
not from Nature, but from Institution. All ethical judging is con- 
ventional.^ 

3. Religious ideas were also involved in this overthrow as a mat- 
ter of course, and all the more since after their theoretical value 
had been taken away, at least in educated circles, by the cosmologi- 
cal philosophy typified by Xenophanes, they had retained recogni- 
tion only as allegorical methods of presenting ethical conceptions. 
In this latter line of thought the school of Anaxagoras had been 
active for a time, especially a certain Metrodorus of Lampsaous. It 
was only a consequence' of the ethical relativism oi the Sophists 
when Prodicus taught that men had made to themselves gods out of 
all that brought them blessing, and when Gritias declared belief in 
the gods to be an invention of shrewd statecraft.”* If siich claims 
still excited indignation among the masses and the powers of the 
official priesthood,* it was easy for Protagoras in the presence of 
these questions to wrap himself in the mantle of his scepticism.® 

. '4. The position of Socrates with reference to this whole move- 
ment presents two sides : on the one hand, he brought the principle 

1 Thrasymachus in Plat. Rep. 343 C. 

2 Callicles in Plat. Gorg. 483 A and 491 E. 

* Diog. Laert. II. 16. 

‘ Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. IX. 51-54. 

* Kog ^Lam Diagoras of Melos (Aristoph. Av. 1073). 
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ttpdeilying the movcmc nt^to-its clcatcst-anA.most comprchcnsivo f 
expression ; on the^therjiand, ho set himself in the most vigorous \ I 
'^nher "agai nst its o uteomc, and botli these sides of his activity/ 
contrary as they seem to be and much as this external opposition) 
had^o^do vith tljo tragic fate of the man, sLnnd, nevertheless, in the 
most exactaiidligidly corisUtent conucctlou, for just by grasping* 
the principle of the Enlightenment in all its depth, and formulating 
it in its full force, did Socrates succeed m developing from it a \ 
positive result of wide-reaching power. 

For jiim, also, t he time for f ollowin g ^ailitional customs without 
questi on is pasL Independent judgment of individuals has taken 
the plaeFof'authority. But while the Sop hists gave their attention 
to the ana lysisjofjhe feelings ond impulses which lie at the basis of 
t he actual deelsions.of Jndividuals, and ultimately saw themselves 
forced tojidjudge to all these motives the equal right of an unfold- 
ing in^ccordance with the necessity of Nature, So( yate3, _on the 
conbar^ reflected u pon p rem scly-tliat elcmcnt-which-was .the deci- 
sive factor in the culture of his time : namely, the practical, polit- 
151, and social" sig hificah cqi whi^riuio^oflg'o 'ahtl' sclencB had 
achieved. Just through the process in which individuals had 
^ileved independence, tlirougb the unfetteringof personal p.asslons, 
it had become evident that in all fields wanV res ts u pon /<£« / 
insight. In this Socrates found that objective standard for the esU-l 
'tnalioh of men and their actions which the Sophists had sought in' 
vain in the machinery of feelings and desires. 

Ability, then, or excellence {TuchtigKeit, iptryj) is insight. He 
who acts according to feelings, according to presuppositions that 
are not clear, according to customs that have been handed down, 
may indeed occasionally hit tho right thing, but ho does not know 
it, he is not sure of the issue j he who is entirely involved in delusion 
and error as to the matter in hand is certain to make mistakes ; he 
only will be able to act right who has tho right kno\Yledg6 of things 
and of himself.' Scientific knowledge (ijrioni/nj;) is therefore the 
basis of all qualities which make man able and useful, of all single 
opera/. 

This insight consists, on the one hand, in an exact knoicledge of the 
things to which the action is to relate. Man should understand his 
business; as we find the able man in every business to be the one 
who has learned it thoroughly and knows the objects with which he 
Kas to work, so should it be also in civil and political life ; here, too, 


^ These fnndamental thoughts of Socrates are reproduced by Xenophon and 
Plato in countless turns and varlationa. In Xenophon the passage, ilfem. III. 
cb. 9, is most important for comparison; in Plato, the dialogue Protagoras. 
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only insight should he trusted.^ The individual excellences differ- 
entiate themselves accordingly with reference to the objects which 
tlie knowledge concerns in the individual case;^ common to all, 
however, is not only knowledge in general, but also self-knowledge. 
Hence Socrates declared it to be his principal vocation to educate 
himself and his fellow-citizens to earnest self-examination; the 
o-cauTov was the watcli-word of his teaching.^ 

5. These considerations, which Socrates developed out of the 
principles by which practical ability or excellence is determined, 
became transferred by the aid of the ambiguity in the word aptry* 
to ethical excellence also, or viHue, and so led to the fundamental 
doctrine that virtue consists in knowledge of the good.* So far the 
course of thought followed by Socrates is clear and free from doubt. 
The sources become less clear when we ask what the man who was 
so strenuous to reach clearly defined conceptions intended by the 
good. According to Xenophon’s exposition, the good (dya^dv) must 
have coincided everywhere, for his master, with the profitable or 
useful (ufh^ipov). Virtue would then be the knowledge of what 
was suited to the end in view, or useful, in each particular instance. 
This interpretation is the easiest to attach to that analogy between 
moral virtue and the various kinds of excellence shown in daily 
life, which Socrates really taught, and the presentation given in the 
earliest Platonic dialogues, in particular the Protagoras attributes 
to Socrates this standpoint of individxial advantage. Insight or dis- 
cernment (here called prudence, ^pdvTycris) is a measuring art, which 
weighs exactly the benefit and the harm that Avill result from the 
action, and so chooses what is most to the purpose. In further agree- 
ment •with this view is the fact that in exact contrast with the 
Sophists, who demanded a free and uncramped development of the 
passions, Socrates emphasised no virtue so much, and exhibited none 
so fully in his own life, as that of self-control ( crw<f>ocrvinj) . 

But according to this interpretation the Socratic conception of 
the good would be indefinite in its content ; decision must be made 
from case to case as to what suits the end in view, or is useful, and 

* Hence, too, the anti-democratic position, so fatal for his personal destiny, 
taUsn 1p' Socrates, who demanded expressly that the most difficult and most 
responsible art, that of governing, should be practised only by those of the most 
complete discernment, and who on this account absolutely rejected the appoinb- 
nienl of state officiaJs by lot or popular choice. 

- Socrates did not attempt a sy.stem of the individual excellences; on the 
ottier hand, he diil give by way of example definitions of courage (cf. the Platonic 
/^r;,e5), piety (PKat. Euthyphro, Xen. Mem. IV. G, 3), justice (ilfem. IV. G, G), 

* defined by his theoretical philosophy; see § 8. 

* I he same ambiguity which has given occasion to countless difficulties lies 
ui the Uaiiu virtiijf ,• so, too, in dya 06 y, bojium, good. 
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iJjitMil of ihr pTwl wo »hau!<1 apjn »W»r^ Juvr wfjat U yoM /jr 
t^rxfthin^.* Il may 1*^ x* n*rt4jn tha! .‘vv*n!<'» slroto |o 

traoifTtul ihis trIaUvi»tn, An«l aNo ihxl by »rawiti of l!i'* anthropo- 
b*^r.tf la'j* of bi** tfiioVini; bt* ib«i no*. l»<'yotttJ iJ,ia j<»ihinn m 
l!i»* formwUiipn of Hi* that tl »* !/• 

{•tifTrr wn'OR iban to ilo hi* >lrirl n’nfi'nntty f** law, jn 

a'TOTxlaor'' with wlilfh vxuooi! lo avotif ihf rxr-rijtioo of an 
unjtui vntrno^ afj'l |'rr»^rtr liy fliphl for fujtf.'-r bfr atifl 

arijviij, hi* a/fwonilion l!iat i!j»* rnfanins *»f lif'* in 

contimiaf ri};ht**!niti}f. m man* cra*i‘I»'** lal*to.r ftirrihti-Al 

im|frorrm»*nb in tb*' }»3ttir)j»atinn In all Ibat t» |rr««i ttn«f l*^aiitjfijl 
r*j««-jally, hfitrrrrr, ht* ffritii", if. lit* ifoclnn-" that 
fripni!»htp ant! ihr rrlaJjfia of attarfim^nt joarJirr anil 

tatjclit »!ioab! r»'n*i't only in a mutual *'.ti*»ns l«» pv«! or 

ron»Utjl!y iKtlifr tlttoti^h lltflr lifo In rotumon ant! llurtr tnuiual 
fiirih'’mnro of rarji otlirr'* ain}«,~a!! ihi* p'*^* far Iw^nnt! tho rtin* 
c^jilion j'Tf»fnto«! !iy X^’tiojthtiii. U ran (•'' unil'-i! with Ih" »tan'l- 
jioinl. of utility o«!y if wc attrilmto in fs*-ral«‘* lh«» t!i»tinrtif'n 
Wlwrrn Uo* tnif wrlfafo of Iho *otil. on tho ortf hant!, am! rarlMy 
pint, on lh^ otliff, irljMi J’latn maho* him f«*rth in tho l‘hmh, 
bulof whif!i wp oltirwlipr.* fiml l«ii f!t}*!it trarr*, iinp« Ih* hi*loriP 
l^orrat^*, ctrn acconiins to I'lato** maintaini^l a pompfrloly 

«vjitira! jy>*jtion nit!i rrpin! to |w*raona! immortality, ant! iIk! not 
know tltp *!j.irji I'i.ntnnir ff|«rallon l»«*iwpotj immatrrialily nm! ror- 
jtotvalily. Siwratp* tp.v'ltp*. Itulr*^!, t\fix actxjoliuj* to Xput>j'!»on, 
t!»nl man'* Ini* ftirtuim i* t«» !*•' aotiRlit, not in ontwan! p*k!* imr in 
luxurinu* life, but in virtue alone: if, hotrrvrr, tin* virtue i* to 
comiit only in tlic ca(«arity to n'ros****^ fhr truly n*fful am! art 
aw^nlinsly, tbe tloptrine latAv* in a ritrle ns soon n* U inainlaiu* 
that llii* truly n*pful i* juM virtue itself. In tbi* circle Siwrnte.* 
rcrnainrtl fa*l; the objective determination of tlio conception of tlio 
pootl whirli he roughl he did not rind. 

G. How'cver imlefinite the nnnwer to tlie (juestiou n* to what 
Bhoubi pn>ivrly form tbe content of Ibat knowlinlp’ of ihn f,*oo<l 
w'hicli constitute* virtue, Socrate* wa* at nil event* Convineed — 
.'uul this pn»vei! mueli more iiu|K)rtanl — that t/tln hunrMijf iit 
In (tsflf nu^rifiit In enute otif (n do lAe jfwnf, *o Aruu; /mpjM** 
wxA. This pn)i»0'<ilion, whieb iiuiy nerve :lh a lyjw of a nitionnlis. 
lie concejition of life, contains two |irpK»'i»l pn'supjioaition*, one 
psychological, viz. protiouneed intfllrctuuh'sm, the Other ethical, viz. 
pronounced eudatmonism. 


1 Xcn. .Vrni. lit. 8, r,. 
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The fundamental assumption whicli Socrates thus makes is 
indeed the expression of his own reflective, judicious nature. Every 
man, he says, acts in the manner that he considers best suited for 
his end, most beneficial and most useful ; no one does that which 
he knows to be unfit for the end in view, or even fit in a lesser 
degree. If, then, virtue is knowledge of what is to the purpose, it 
follows immediately that the virtuous man acts in accordance with 
his knowledge, therefore to the purpose, rightly, in the way that is 
beneficial to him. Ho one does wrong knowingly and purposely : he 
only does not act rightly who has not right insight. If it sometimes 
seems as if some one acted wrongly in the face of better insight — 
‘‘against his better judgment” — it must be that he was not clearly 
and surely in possession of this better knowledge, for otherwise he 
would have purposely injured himself, which is absurd. 

In this a fundamental difference between Socrates and the 
Sophists becomes evident: the latter maintained the originality of 
the will, and on that account its warrant from Nature ; for Socrates, 
to will a thing and to regard a thing as good, profitable, and useful 
are the same thing. Knowledge determines the will without 
opposition ; man does what he holds to be best. True as it may be 
that Socrates was in error in this opinion, and that the truth lies in 
the mean between him and the Sophists, this his intellectualistio 
conception of the will came to exercise a decisive influence over all 
ancient ethics. 

Sin is, then, error. He who does a bad act does it from a mistaken 
judgment, regarding the bad, i.e. the injurious, as the good ; for every 
one believes that he is doing the good, i.e. the advantageous. Only 
because the case stands thus is there any meaning in instructing 
men ethically ; only for this reason is virtue capable of being taught. 
For all teaching addresses itself to man’s knowledge. Because man 
can be taught what the good is, therefore — and by this means alone 
— he can be brought to the stage of right action. Were virtue not 
knowledge, it would not be capable of being taught. 

From this standpoint Socrates raised the customary morality 
taught by the popular moralising to a scientific plane. All his 
keenness, his subtlety, and dialectical dexterity were employed ^ to 
prove against the Sophists that not only the surest, but even the 
only sure waj-^ of attaining to permanent happiness, lies in obeying 
ethical prescriptions under all circumstances, in subordination to law 
and morals. So he gives back to Authority her right. The prin- 

7> ' Plato the refutation of Thrasj^machus in the first book of the 

grpuhhc, which may be regarded a.s Socratic in its principles, but which in part 
IS very we.ikly supported, both in form and in matter. 
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ciplc of the Knli};ht»'nv.;enl loUnt**^ no uoq«»*'tiontTjj; Ruhjeclion to 
Ihr existing of things anil ir^juiroA rxsvmiintion of the law*; 
Init thrs^ Jmrt tntUlin thr rraninnihn, th^r rVincr lhri:t»rKei to !«" 
rrijiiiri'jncnt^ ma*!'' hv insight into «rlul U for thr 1»^'! ; anti ly^catisi* 
it Ijm now l»r<'ti th-^t il it Iho right mnn*' to them, 

unetnitlilsotnl iiiu*t l*« rrne!'*fO(|.' I'ar from l«*ing in con- 

flict with the iiiMitminJii of law anil moral*, So-rat'-t it rather tlji* 
one who untloriiwiV to j'jnre their rMtnr,nV!rnrii nnd MercJ<y their 
rioi'tn to onirrmf mfiifi'ty ,* 

K. WiVUnff, fxtfe ♦><>« 

)t. Hrin*/*, the l« «f/T ^te\lr'X*ti fSHfle^rXie. IaU'*. 

IFM. 


7. In ntltlilion l-j the |»tychol<»gico-ethicAl firctiippotitiont that 
the will is always ilirrrlrtl towanl what I* recogtiisMl at goft!, 
and that therrfom rirlue, at know!i-dge of the px>«l, tlraw.t after it 
of ittelf the appropriate artion, we fin«l in the argnmentations of 
Socrates the furtlier opinion that this appropriate action of the 
tirtuous man nrtually attaint ilt end an*! makrt him happy, //oppi* 
itcsi or ifcfhV/iiy (tvAit^erua) fs fAe tiecesrory ivruff o/ rirtnc. The 
intelligent man knows, and hence does, vrlut it gowl for him ; he 
must then, Ihnnigh hit doing, Ijrcome happy also. This a.tsntnj>. 
tion ajjjdict, however, only to a |>erfeel intelligenee which would 
1)C n1»tolul»'ly certain of the effeeta tliat an inlemleil action would 
havo In the connected seriet of the world’s rvrnl-t. 


’ In Ortslli, At rnt;;)ii lx" e*np<i/xl from rt»e naiure of ifie r*^, iM« rfliaMUts* 
Uan ot lt»e tx'enUr nwruts f slU Inlo tHtUl inetAlUlus. ftj'rclajly %% Xtnoj'Uen 
I»nr»\t il, Imi «hSJ« SKnir* tior^'t Ivy itvit tnr»n* lo wwifr iJi* 

richt serrlre to til< I’eojilr, ii proTeJ tn l»* ju«i iJie polni wfirre lie rame lo Ihe 
RTooniJ lieiwren iwii ileot* i wiili ilie Aii<t ifirlr nillierrntii, lir pxwrd for 

A reacllonxty ; on llie oilier liaml, Uie roen who, like Ati*topliA«r«. imw pre- 
ck^Iy fn Die queatlntilti;; of Die siiDiortiy Of livr aihI ninratii In p'lirnD, the lUn- 
fieroat eaiieer of Die lime, without lnTr*tI;nth>n elttwnl him who wl»hrij to 

f vlace ihU amlinrity on a liatU of rrawvn, Atnons ihoN- who wt-rr nntternilnlnp 
L So it WM that it couM come about that Socnile* a{>ix Arr«l In the C7ou<ff of 
ArhiUiphaiiM A-i the lyfio of Sofihittlc leaching which he rombatn], 

* It U lienee quite Allen to the iirlnelples of Svmtei to ilemanil er err« fo 
oflovc for everj' fuiflrhlimf ner a ♦peclal examiuntlon ot the gtouniU of the jvoUi- 
Ica! or ethkaf coniinanit If, for esainplr, U has m*rr Ix-rn rtrogiiii'etl a* rigfil 
to oliey the ontinancr's of the covemmentunvler all e1mmi*iniire)i, ihl* obeillence 
nju*l then be rvnileml, ereii If Die ontlnancu evhlemly roniiiiamU the unirason. 
Able and the unjust; cf. I’Uto'a Crfw. If, tw wiu* true of Socrates hlmteU.amati 
Is convinced tliat hit life (t under illTliieguldaiire. ami Dial where hit Intlght 
does not aiifllce, a higher voice warns film through hit feeling, at least, wania 
him away from what U wrong, —-then he muti o\>ey ihlt voice. Cf. on the 
( 8. Tlio ettenllal thing Alwaya It that a man give an account to him- 
self of hit doing, but the gmumU on which he acta in so doing may even conalal 
In eucfi maxims os ercluJe an examtnathn fn fndfrfduof cusef. 
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The transmitted expressions of Socrates, in fact, make the impres- 
sion that he was convinced that man could possess that insight 
which by its operation upon his action and its consecjiucnces is 
adapted to bring about happiness, and that lie might gain this 
insight through philosophy : that is, through unremitting earnest 
examination of himself, of others, and of the relations of human 
life. Investigations as to how far the world’s course, which man 
cannot foresee, may cross and destroy the operation even of the best 
planned and most intelligent conduct of life, are not to be pointed 
out in the teaching of Socrates. When we consider the slight 
degree of confidenc-. which he otherwise had in human knowledge, 
as soon as this attempted to venture beyond' establishing ethical 
conceptions and practical requirements, we can explain the above 
conviction only on the following basis — he did not fear that the 
providential guidance, which was for him indeed an object not of 
knowledge, but of faith, would frustrate the beneficial consequences 
of right action. 

8. Socrates had defined virtue, the fundamental ethical concep- 
tion, as insight, and this in turn as knowledge of the good, but had 
given to the concept of the good no universal content, and in a cer- 
tain respect had left it open. This made it possible for the most 
diverse conceptions of life to introduce their views of the ultimate 
end (reXo?) of human existence into this open place in the Socratic 
concept ; and so this first incomplete work in the formation of ethi- 
cal conceptions at once afforded the material for a number of partic- 
ular structures.* The most important of these are the Cynic and 
the Gyrenaic. Both present the attempt to define the true intrinsic 
worth of the life of the individual in a universal manner. Both 
wish to show in what man’s true hajypiness consists, how man must 
be constituted and how he must act in order to attain this with cer- 
tainty; both call this constitution or disposition through which 
participation in happiness is gained, virtue. The eudmmonistic side 
of the Socratic ethics is here developed in an entirely one-sided 
manner, and though universal validity is vindicated for the concep- 
tion proposed, the point of view of the individual’s happmess forms so 
exclusively the standard that the worth of all relations of public 
life even is estimated by it. In Cynicism, as in Hedonism, the Greek 
spirit is proceeding to appropriate the fruit which the conditions 


***'^®®^ *** Xenophon and JEschines ; the philosophising cob- 

®®®***® have have been thus dependent on Socrates. What 
the Megarian and the Elean-Eretrian schools accomplished in this respect is 
too indefinitely transmitted to us, and is too, closely in contact with Cynicism, 
to deserve separate mention. 
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of life brought about by civiUsation yield for tlie fortune of the 
individual. The criticism of the social conditions and authorities, 
begun by the Sophists, has won a fixed standard through the medi- 
ating aid of the Socratic conception of virtue. 

The doctrine of virtue taught by AntistUenes^ takes at the begin- 
ning a high and specious turn at the [loitit wlicrc the doctrine finds 
itself hopelessly entangled in the Socratic circle. Ho declines to 
define more closely the contents of the concept of t!ie good, and 
declares virtue itself to be not only the highest, but the only good, 
understanding, however, by virtue essentially only tbe inleWUjent con- 
duct of life, This alone makes happy, not indeed through the conse- 
quences which it brings about, but through itself. The contentment 
that dwells within the right life itself is accordingly completely 
independent of the world's course: virtue is itself suflicient for 
happiness j the wise man stands free in the presence of fate and 
fortune. 

But this Cynic conception of virtue as suflicient m itself is, as is 
shown by its further development, in nowise to be interpreted as 
meaning that the virtuous man should find his fortune in doing 
good for its own sake amid all tlie whims of fate. Cynicism did 
not rise to this heiglit, however much it may sound like it when 
virtue is celebrated as tlie only sure possession in the vicissitudes 
of life, when it is designated as the only thing to be striven for, 
and baseness, on the contrary, as the only thing to bo avoided. This 
doctrine is a postulate derived with great logical consistency from 
the Socratic principle that virtue necessarily makes happy (of. 
above, 7), and from this postulate Antisthenes sought in turn to 
define the real contents of the concept of virtue. 

If, namely, virtue is to make happy with certainty and under all 
circumstances, it must be that conduct of life which makes man as 
independent as possible of the course of events. Now every want and 
every desire is a bond which makes man dependent upon fortune, 
in so far as his happiness or unhappiness is made to consist in 
whether a given wish is fulfilled or not by the course of life. We 
have no power over the outer world, but we have power over our 
desires. We expose ourselves the more to alien powers, the more 
we desire, hope, or fear from them ; every desire makes us slaves of 
the outer world. Virtue, then, which makes man independent, can 
consist only in suppression of desires, and restriction of wants 
to the smallest conceivable measure. Virtue is freedom from 
wants,* — from the standpoint of cud»monism certainly the most 


Principally preserved in Dlog. Laerh VL 


* Xen. Symp. 4, 34 If. 
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consistent conclusion, and one that must have appealed especially to 
men of a humble position in life such as we find the Cynics to be in 

part. _ ■ ' . 

By carrying out this thought in a radical manner the Cynics came 

to occupy a purely negative attitude toward civilisation. By aiming 
to reduce the measure of the virtuous wise man’s wants to what was 
absolutely inevitable, and to regard all other strivings as pernicious 
or indifferent, they rejected all the goods of civilisation and attained 
the ideal of a state of Nature, — an ideal stripped of all higher worth. 
Taking up earlier Sophistic theories and developing them farther, 
they taught that the wise man accommodates himself only to what 
Nature peremptorily demands, but despises all that appears desir- 
able or worthy of obedience merely as the result of human opinion 
or institution. Wealth and refinement, fame and honour, seemed to 
them just as superfluous as those enjoyments of the senses which 
went beyond the satisfaction of the most elementary wants of hunger 
and love. Art and science, family and native land, were to them 
indifferent, and Diogenes owed his paradoxical popularity to the 
ostentatious jest of attempting to live in civilised Greece as if. in a 
state of Nature, solely <#»vcr£i. 

In this way the philosophising proletarian forced himself to despise 
all the good things of civilisation, from the enjoyment of which he 
found himself more or less excluded. On the other hand, he recog- 
nised none of the laws to which civilised society subjected itself, as 
binding in themselves, and if there is any truth at all in the coarse 
anecdotes which antiq[uity relates on the subject, this class took 
pleasure in scoffing openly at the most elementary demands of 
morals and decency. This forced and, in part, openly affected nat- 
uralism knows nothing any longer of Sikt? and atSw? (justice and rev- 
erence), which the older Sophistic teaching had allowed to remain 
as natural impulses, and elicits a conception of virtue which sup- 
poses that greed and lust complete the essential qualities of the 
natural man. 

Yet the Cynics were not so bad as they made themselves. 
Diogenes even preserved a remnant of respect for mental training, 
as the only thing which could free man from the prejudices of con- 
ventional institutions and lead to freedom from wants by insight 
into the nothingness of the pretended goods of civilisation. He 
also conducted the education of the sons of Xeniades, a Corinthian 
Sophist, according to the principles of the Cynic naturalism, and 
not without success. 

On the whole, this philosophy is a characteristic sign of the time, 
the mark of a disposition which, if not hostile, was yet indifferent 



CiiA'«. $ *.] .Vpmfifji;; {<5 

to society and Ind lo'l all coaiprrhra’ilon of il.i itlcal pootU ; it rna- 
hies us to fcp from within how rI that lime Orrelc society wxs div 
ititegralinR into tmlitldualt. When Diojjenes called hitnielf a 
MJsmopolilAn, there was in lids r.o trace ©f the ideal thought of a 
community of all men, 1ml only the denial of his adherence to any 
civilised community; and if Crate's Uusht that the plurality of pods 
exists only in tlie ojdnlon of men, an<l that, •‘a^eonlinp to Nature/' 
there is Imt cue there is in the <!ynic doctrine no trace to war* 
rant the conclusion lltal this monotheism wa.s for them an rsi>ecianT 
clear idea or even an csjiecially deeji feelinp. 

9. In complete rontrasl with this aystem stantls Jlrtanitn^ the 
pbilofophy of m)<xnUftt e«^oytne->f. ytarttn^ M did the Cymes 
from the inrom]detrne»s nf the Swratir doctrine, Aristippus struck 
out in the 0 ]»j>osile difrrtion. He was quick to pire to tlje concept 
of the pwxl, ft clear ami sirnjde content, — that of /^'eorurr 
Tlds latter conception at first i!oc* duty under the prneral j»sychoIt> 
pical ineaninp of the fccltnp of esmtentment whicti prow# out of 
the fulfilmnil of evrra* strivinp and wish.' Happiness is then the 
etalcof plrxsuro w'hieh sprinps from the fatisfirvl will. If this is 
the only thinp to U* considersvl. It Is n matter nf indIfTcrrnre what 
the ohjecl of will and of pmtifiratton is; all dr{>rnils on the 
depree. of pleasure, on tlte strength of the fctlinp of fftlisfactiou.^ 
This, however, in the opinion of Aristippus, is present in the hipheat 
depree In the case of aensuous, boftily enjoyment which relalca to 
the {mme<1i.ito j)re«ciit, to the satisfaction of the moment If, then, 
virtue |.s kno«Ic<lp^Mlireclcd lowani happiness, ji nmst en.ihle man 
to enjoy rs much and m viporously xs jK'ssilde, IVrtue f« o^ihVy 
/oT fpJoymfnU 

Kvers' one, to !>•' aure, may nnd ran enjoy ; hul only the man ol 
education, of intellipenee, of insipht — the wise man — undcwtinds 
how to enjoy righlhj. In this wr must ronsider not only the 
ititelUKCut appraisal (i$pu»i;4ts)» svUicIi kuowR l»o\v to Rclect, amonp 
the various enjoyments that presrnt themselves in llie course nf 
life, those which svill nfTonl the pleasun* that is hiphest, purest, 
lc.a«t mixed srith pain; sve miistconsuler also the inner Belf>|>osscs- 
slon of the man who is not blindly to follow ever}' rising appetite, 
and who, when ho enjoys, is nes'cr to give himself entirely ui« to 
the enjoyment, but i» to stand above it nml control it. The enjoy* 
ment which makes man the slave of things is, indeed, xs the Cynics 


> neAlJcs Dlls, she, Xenophon not Infrequently puts the iJSit into the mouth 
of Rocratea. 

* 'riila, loo, la ft comploldy correct consequence from the cudicmonUllo prio- 

Clplft. 
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ray. to Ik* rojcolod^ but to delight in pleasure and yet not give one’s 
pelf up to it is harder than to renounce it, as they do. Of this, 
hov. erer, man iK'coincs capable through right insight only.* 

On this ground the Gyrenaics, in particular the younger Aristippus 
(.•rdlod /o;r/)!>Si'&iKro 7 , » inother-tuught,” because his grandfather’s 
v.-isdom was transmitted to him through his mother Arete), set on 
foot systematic investigations _ as to the origin of the -Tradr], the 
feelings and impulses. In a physiological psychology which was 
connected with that of Protagoras (cf. below, § 8), they traced the 
varieties in feeling back to states of motion in the body: to rest 
corresponded indifference, to violent motion pain, to gentle motion 
ideaHure. Besides such explanatory theories, however, this philos- 
ophy of fnti idea Ills extended to an unxnejudiced general theory 
of things. For them, loo, as Thcodortis taught, all ethical and legal 
prescriptions were ultimately merely institutions that were valid for 
the uKiss of imui ; the educated man of enjoyment gives himself 
no trouble u\>out them, and enjoys things when they come into his 
pfir.<,-cssinn. Theodorus, who bcai’s the surname “the Atheist,” put 
a'^nb* also all religious scruples which are opposed to devotion to 
sensuous enjoyment, and the school also exerted itself in this 
infercst to strip the halo from religious faith, so far as possible, as 
i': prt'ved by tlie well-known theory of Enemeriia, who in his itpa 
\in<lertook to trace belief in the gods back to the worship 
ot .•uiccj.tors and veneration of heroes. 
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counection with any state, which his watulering life afforded him.‘ 
The philosophy of the parasites, who feasted at the full table of 
Grecian beauty, \vas as far removed from the ideal meaning of that 
beauty as was the philosophy of the beggars who lay at the threshold. 

In the meautirue, the principle of the expert weighing of enjoy- 
ments contains an element which necessarily leads beyond that 
doctrine of enjoyment for the moment which Aristippus preached, 
and this advance was made in two directions. Aristippus himself 
had already admitted that in the act of weighing, the pleasure 
and pain which would in future result from the enjoyment 
must be taken into account; Theodorus found that the highest good 
vras to be sought rather in the cheerful frame of mind (x“P“) 
in the enjoyment of the moment, and ./limfccris came to see that this 
could be attained in a higher degree through the spiritual joys of 
human intercourse, of friendship, of the family, and of civil society 
than through bodily enjoyments. This knowledge that the enjoy- 
ments afforded by the intellectual and spiritual aspects of civilisa> 
tion are ultimately finer, richer, and more gratifying than those 
of bodily existence, leads directly over into the doctrine of the 
Epicureans. But, on the other hand, the Hedonistic school could 
not fail ultimately to see that the paitdess enjoyment to which it 
aimed to educate tlio man of culture is but a rare lot In general, 
found Hegesias, he is to be accounted as already happy who attains 
the painless state, is free from actual discomfort. With the great 
mass of men discomfort, the pain of unsatisfied desires, pre-. 
ponderates; for them it would be better, therefore, not to live. 
The impressiveness with which he presented this brought him the 
surname ■ffcwifidvaTos, • — he persuaded to death. He is the first 
representative of eudcEtnonisUc pessimism ; with this doctrine, how- 
ever, eudjBmonisra refutes itself. He sliows that if happiness, 
satisfaction of wishes, and enjoyment are to be the meaning and 
end of human life, it misses this end, and is to be rejected as 
worthless. Pessimism is the last but also the annihilating con- 
sequence of eudsemonism, — its immanent criticism. 

§ 8. The Problem of Science.* 

P. Natorp, Forschungen sur GeschieJUe ties Erkeuntnissproblems bei den 
AUen. Berlin, 1884. 

The Sophists were teachers of political eloquence. They were 
obliged in the first instance to ^ve instruction on the nature and 

^ Xen. Mem. II. 1, 8 ft. 

■ ^ [ Wissenschaft. Science, as used in this section, is nearly equivalent to 
“scientific knowledge.” Sometimes the subjective aspect of the term is promi- 
nent, and sometimes the objective.^ 
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right use of language. And while they were transforming rhetoric 
from a traditional art to a science, they applied themselves in the 
first place to linguistic researches, and became creators , of grammar, 
and syntax. They instituted investigations as to the parts of the 
sentence, , the use of words, synonyms, and etymology. Prodicns, 
Hippias, and Protagoras distinguished themselves in this respect j 
as to the fruit of their investigations, we are only imperfectly 
informed. 

1. Our knowledge of their logical acquisitions, which with the 
exception of a few allusions are lost, is in a still more unfortunate 
condition. For, as a matter of course, the teachers of rhetoric 
treated also the train of thought in discourse. This train of thought, 
however, consists in proof and refutation. It was then inevitable 
that the Sophists should project a theory of proof and refutation, 
and there is explicit testimony to this in the case of Protagoras.^ 
Unfortunately, there is no more precise information as to how 
far the Sophists proceeded with this, and as to whether they 
attempted to separate out the logical Forms from those, elements 
which belong to the content of thought. It is characteristic that 
the little information which we have concerning the logic of the 
Sophists relates almost without exception to their emphasising of 
the principle of contradiction. To the essential nature of the advo- 
cate’s task, refutation was more closely related than proof. Protag- 
oras left a special treatise ^ concerning Gh'ounds of Refutation, 
perhaps his most important writing, and formulated the law of the 
contradictory opposite, so far, at least, as to say that there are Avith 
reference to every object two mutually opposing propositions, and 
to draw consequences from this. He thus formulated, in fact, the 
procedure which Zeno had practically employed, and which also 
played a great part in the disciplinary exercises of the Sophists, 
indeed the greatest part. 

For it was one of the main arts of these “Enlighteners” to per- 
plex men as to the ideas previously regarded as valid, to involve 
them in contradictions, and when the victims were thus confused, 
to force them if possible, by logical consequences, real or manufac- 
tured, to such absurd answers as to make them become ridiculous 
to themselves and others. From the examples which Plato ® and 
Aristotle ^ have preserved, it is evident that this procedure was not 


» Diog. Laert. IX. 61 ff. , ' 

is probaWe that Kara^dWovres (sc. Xd^oi) and ’AvriXo-yfoi are only two 
aiQerent titles of this work, the first chapter of which treated truth. 

Flam m the Euthydemus and in the Cratylus, Aristotle in the hook “On th( 
cqpAistic Fallacies.'' 
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nlwavB any too purely lopCAl, but was thorouRbly sopbislical in the 
present sense of ibe teorrl. The etamples show that these j*eople 
let slip no ambiguity in speech, no awkwanlnesi in popular expres- 
sion, if out of it they might weave a snatv of al«imlily. The 
witticisms which result are often U-we<l merely u|*nn language, 
grammar, and ctymologj’ ; more rarely they arc projierly logical ; 
quite often, however, coarse ami tlull. Characteristic hers*, loo, arc 
the where either an nflinnative or negative answer, 

accoriling to the customs and presuppositions of the ordinary mean, 
ings of the worxls, gives rise to nonsensical ecfi?equenc'’s. unforeseen 
by the one answering.* 

I’lato luis jiortrayed two brothers, and D^nysMomii, 

who praclisesl this art of Ic^machy or enVi’c, which had great 
success among tlie Athenians who were great talkers and neens 
tomed to word-<|uibbling. Aside from them, it was prosccute«l 
princip.ally by the .Vryanana, among whom the head of the school, 
£,Vch<h busictl himself with the theory of refutation.* His adhe- 
rents, KubnJidfa and .llerfnH#, wen* famous for a scries of .such 
catches, which m.vlc a great sensation ant! railed forth a whole lit- 
erature.’ Among these there are two, the “Heap*' and the "Itald- 
head,’** the fundamental thought In whirli is to be traced lock to 
5^no, and was introduced by him into the arguments by which he 
wished to show tluit tlie com|>osition of magnitudes out of small 
parts is impossible. In like manner, Zeno’s arguments against 
motion were amjilificd, even if not deepened or strengthened,* by 
another McgarLin, Dt<y!oniii Cronn.*. Unwearied in finding out such 
aporiir, difficulties, and contra<lictions, this same Diwlonis invented 
also the famous arguin'ml (« 7 >«iw) which w.a.s designed to destroy 
the conception of jKissibility: only the nctiml is |)Ossiblc; for a 
possible which docs not become actual evinces itself thereby to be 
impossible.* 

In another manner, also, tho Sophists who were afiiVmted with the 
Elfatici, show an extreme application of tho principle of contradic- 
tion, and a corresponding txag^imtion of tht jinnctpfe of id^xtUy. 
Even Gorgias seems to have supported his opinion that all smte- 
meats are false, upon the assumption that it is ineorrect to predic.nte 


1 An a typical example, '* Ilavo you left off bc-itlng your fallicr ? " or •• Ilaro 
you shed your boms ? *' 

* PloR. Laert II. 107. 

* Ct. Pranll, Oitth. der Ijou, I. S.'t fl. 

* WUIcli kernel o( grain by being added makes the heap f Which hair falling 
out makes the bald be.od f 

» 6ext. Kmp. Adv. Math. X. 85 ff. 

* Cic. De Fato, 7, 13. 
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of any subject anything else than just this subject itself; -and the 
Cvnics, as well as Stilpo the Megarian, made this thought their own 
'rhere remain, accordingly, only such purely identical judgments as, 
qood is good, man is man, etc.* As a logical consequence of this, 
judging and talking are made as impossible as were plurality and 
motion according to the Eleatic principle. As in the metaphysics 
of I’armcnides, the ghost of which appears occasionally both among 
the Megarians and the Cynics (cf. below, No. 5), the lack of concep- 
tions of relation permitted no combination of unity with plurality 
and led to a denial of plurality, so here the lack of conceptions of 
logical relation made it appear impossible to assert of the subject a 
variety of predicates. 

2. In all these devious windings taken by the researches of the 
.Sophists concerning the knowing activity, the sceptical direction is 
manifesting itself. If on such grounds the logical impossibility of 
all formation of S 3 ‘nthetic propositions was maintained, this showed 
that knowledge itself was irreconcilable with the abstract principle 
of identity, as it had been formulated in the Eleatics’ doctrine of 
Being. Tlie doctrine of Parmenides had itself become ensnared 
]»ast help in the dichotomies of Zeno. This came to most open 
o.Kpression in the treatise of Gorgias,- which declared Being, Knowl- 
edge, and Communication of Knowledge to be impossible. There is 
noiliing; for both Being, which can be thought neither as eternal 
nor as transitory, neither as one nor as manifold, and Non-being are 
ron(‘e[)tions tliat arc in themselves contradictory. If, however, 
there wore anything, it would not be know.able; for that which is 
ihovght is always something else than that wliich actually is, other- 
wise they could not be distinguished. Final!}', if there were knowl- 
edge, it could not be taught; for ever}' one has only his own ideas, 
and in view of the difference between the thoughts and the signs 
which must be employed in their communication, there is no guar- 
anty of mutual understanding. 

J his nihiUsm, to be sure, scarcely claimed to be taken in earnest; 
e%e!t tlif' title of the book, rtpl 17 wepl toO ovro% {Concern- 

ing A'dure, or rnnccrnuig that vdiich is not), ajipears like a 
grotesque farce. The Ivhetorician, trained to formal dexterity, w'ho 
d‘''.p!seii all earnest science and pursued only his art of speaking,** 
indulged in the jest of satirising as empty the entire labour of philos- 


‘ rb.L TAi'rr'. 201 K. Cf. Soph. 2,-11 R. 

- j.itnwtyyn- tnuid partly in the thin! chapter of the pseudo-Aristotelian 
.T Ih'' ^ /.-none. Gorgia (cf. p. .ao), in part in Sext. Emp. VII. 

* VI e,. y/'eo I'.'j c. 
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ophj, and doing this ironically in the style of Zeno's pinching-mill 
of contradictious. But just the facts that he did this, and that his 
work found applause, show how among the men who occupied them- 
selves in instructing the people, and in the circles of scientific 
culture itself, faith in science was becoming lost at just the time 
when the mass of the people was seeking its welfare in it. This 
despair of truth is the more comprehensible, as we see how the 
serious scientific investigation of Protagoras attained the same 
result. 

£. La35, ttnd L Berlin, 1880. 

W. Halbfass, Dt« Btrickit dti Platon und Aristotele* ti&er Protagoras. 
Strassb. 1882. 

Sattig, Der Protagoreiscke Sensualismus (Zeitschrifi ftir Philosophie, vols. 
86-89), 

3. The germ of the doctrine of Protagoras is found in his effort 
to explain the ideas of the human mind psycho^enetically. Insight 
into the origin and development of ideas was absolutely necessary 
for the practical aspect of a system of ethics, and particularly for 
the cultivation of rhetoric. The statements, however, which the 
metaphysicians had occasionally uttered, were in nowise sufficient 
for the purpose, constructed as they were from general presupposi* 
tions and permeated by them j on the contrary, the observations in 
physiological psychology which had been made in the more recent 
circles of inveatigatoca who were more given to natural science, 
offered themselves as fit for the purpose. Thinking and perceiving 
had been set over against each other from the point of view of 
their relative worth ; this determining element now disappeared for 
Protagoras, and so there remained for him only the view of the 
psychological identity of thinking and perceiving, — a view to which 
even those metaphysicians had committed themselves as soon as 
they attempted to explain ideation from the world-process (ef. § 8). 
In consequence of this he declared that the entire psychical life con- 
sists only in perceptions.'^ This sensualism was then illustrated by 
the great mass of facts which physiological psychology had assembled 
in connection with the teaching of the physicians that were scien- 
tific investigators, and by the numerous theories which had been 
brought forward with special reference to the process of the action 
of the senses. 

All these, however, had in common the idea that perception rests 
in the last instance upon motion, as does every process by which 
things come to be or occur in the world. In this even Anaxagoras 


^ Ciag. Laert, IX. 51. 
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and Empedocles were at one with the Atomists,.frora whose school 
Protagoras, as a native of Abdera, had probably gone out. This 
agreement extended still farther to the assumption, made on all 
sides, that in perception there was not only a condition of motion 
in the thing to be perceived, but also a like condition in the percip- 
ient organ. Whatever view might be taken as to the metaphysical 
essence of that which was there in motion, it seemed to be acknowl- 
edged as undoubted that every perception presupposed this double 
motion. Empedocles had already anticipated the doctrine that the 
inner organic motion advances to meet the outer.^ 

On this foundation ^ the Protagorean theory of knowledge is built 
up. If, that is to say, perception is the product of these two motions 
directed toward one another, it is obvionsly something else than the 
perceiving subject, but just as obviously it is something else than the 
object tohich calls forth the perception. Conditioned by both, it is yet 
different from both. This pregnant discovery is designated as the 
doctrine of the subjectivity of sense-perception. 

Nevertheless, in the case of Protagoras this appears with a peculiar 
restriction. Since, like all earlier thinkers, he evidently could not 
assume a consciousness without a corresponding existent content of 
consciousness, he taught that from this double motion there, was a two- 
fold result : viz. perception {aXadrjms) in the man, and content of per- 
ception (to alcOrjTov) in the thing. Perception is therefore indeed 
the completely adequate knoidedge of what is perceived, but no knowl- 
edge of the thing. Every perception is then in so far tine as, at 
the instant when it arises, there arises also in connection with the 
thing the represented content, as aia-Orjrov, but no perception knows 
the thing itself. Consequently every one knows things not as 
they are, but as they are in the moment of perception for him, and 
for him only ; and they are in this moment with reference to him 
.such as he represents them to himself. This is the meaning of the 
Protagorean relativism, according to which things are : for every 
individual such as they appear to him ; and this he expressed in the 
famous proposition that man is the measure of all things. 

According to this, therefore, every opinion which grows out of per- 
ception is true, and yet in a certain sense, just for this reason, it is 

1 Whether these two motions were already designated by Protagoras as active 
and passive (iroioCr and -riaxov), as is the case in Plato’s presentation ( Thecet. 
JoO A), may remain undecided. At all events, such anthropological categories in 
the moutli of the Sophist are not surprising. 

2 With regard to such preparatory ideas, there is no ground to trace this 
theory of tlie motions which advance to meet one another, to direct connection 
with llerachtus. Its Heraclitean element, which Plato very correctly saw, was 
sumciently maintained by those direct predecessors who reduced all Becoming 
and change to relations of motion. 
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also false. It is valid only for the one perceiving, and for him even 
only at the moment when it arises. All ttniversaJ validity forsakes 
it And since, according to the view of Protagoras, there is no 
other kind of ideas, and therefore no other knowledge than percep- 
tion, there is for human knowledge nothing whatever that is univer- 
sally valid. This view is phenomenalism in so far as it teaches in 
this entirely definite sense a knowledge of the phenomenon, limited 
to the individual and to the moment; it is, however, scepticism in so 
far as it rejects all knowledge which transcends that. 

How far Protagoras himself drew practical consequences from this 
principle that every one’s opinion is true for himself, we do not 
know. Later Sophists concluded that, according to this, error would 
not be possible ; everything, and again nothing, belongs to everything 
as attribute. In particular they concluded that no actual contradic- 
tion is possible ; for since every one talks about the content of his 
perception, different assertions can never have the same object. At 
all events, Protagoras refused to make any positive statement con- 
cerning what la; he spoke not of the actual reality that moves, 
but only of motion, and of the phenomena which it produces for 
perception. 

Moreover, the attempt was now made, whether by Protagoras him- 
self, or by the Sophistic activity dependent upon him, to trace dif- 
ferences in perception, and so also in the phenomenon, back to 
differences in this motion. It was principally the velocity of the 
motion which was considered in this connection, though the form also 
was probably regarded.* It is interesting to note further that under 
the concept of perception not only sensations and perceptions, but 
also the sensuous feelings and desires, were subsumed ; it is note- 
worthy especially because to these states also an aiaBriTov, a momen- 
tary qualification of the thing which produced the perception, was 
held to correspond. The predicates of agreeableness and desir- 
ability receive in this way the same valuation epistemologically 
as do the predicates of sensuous qualification. What appears 
agreeable, useful, and desirable to any one is agreeable, useful, 
and desirable for him. The individual state of conscioxisness is 
here, too, the measure of things, and no other universally valid 
determination of the worth of things exists. In this direction 
the Hedonism of Aristippus was developed out of the Protagorean 
doctrine ; we know, teaches Aristippus, not things, hut only their 


* Doabtless we tuive here asserting itself the development of the Pythagorean 
theory of knowledge out of the Atomistic school, to which this reduction of the 
Qualitative to the quantitative was essential (cf. above, § 6), even though the So- 
phist declined from principle to enter into snch metaphysical theories as Atomism. 
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worth for us, and the states (TrdOri) into which they put us. These, 
however, are rest and indifference, violent motion and pain, or gentle 
motion and pleasure. Of these only the last is worth striving for 
(of, above, § 7, 9). 

/ 4. Thus all courses of Sophistic thought issued in giving up truth 
'as unattainable. Socrates, however, needed truth, and on this account 
he believed that it was to be attained if it were honestly sought for. 
Virtue is knowledge ; and since there must be virtue, there must be 
knowledge also. Here for the first time in history the moral con- 
sciousness appears with complete clearness as an epistemological 
postulate. Because morality is not possible without knowledge, 
there must be knowledge ; and if knowledge is not here and now 
existent, it must be striven for as the lover seeks for the possession 
of the loved object. Science is the yearning, struggling love for 
knowledge, — (juXoa-ofjiia, philosophy (cf. Plat. Symp. 203 E), 

Out of this conviction grow all the peculiarities of the Socratic ' 
doctrine of science,® and in the first place the bounds within which 
he held knowledge to be necessary and therefore possible. It is 
only a knowledge of the relations of human life that is necessary 
for the ethical life ; only for these is a knowing necessary, and 
only for these is man’s knowing faculty adequate. Hypotheses as 
to metaphysics and the philosophy of Nature have nothing to do 
with man’s ethical task, and they are left unconsidered by Socrates, 
so much the rather as he shared the view of the Sophists that it 
was impossible to gain a sure knowledge concerning them. Science 
is possible only as practical insight, as knowledge of the ethical 
life. 

This view was formulated still more sharply by. the Sophistic 
successors of Socrates under the influence of his eudsemonistic 
principle. For both Cynics and Cyrenaics science had worth only 
so far as it affords to man the right insight which serves to make 
him happy. With Antisthenes and Diogenes science was prized 
not in. itself, but as a means for controlling the desires and for 
knowing man’s natural needs; the Cyrenaics said the causes . of 
perception ( to , TretroirjKOTa ra vdBy) are. for us as much matters of 
indifference as they are unknowable; knowledge which leads to 
happiness has to do only with our states, which we know, with 
certainty . Indifference toward metaphysics and natural science 


■or\^T Sch'leiennacher, Ueber den Werth des Sokrates als Philosophen (Ges. 
vv.^IIL, Bd. 2, pp. 287 ff.). ^ 

- IWisspischaftslehre. Wissenschaft, “scientia,” “science,” has here botli 
Its subjective and objective sense ; knowledge as mental act, and knowledge as 
a body of truth, Hence Wissenschaftslehre means both “ doctrine of science,” 
i.e. science of knowledge, and “scientific doctrine” i.e, philosophy. — Tr.] 
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is witb Socrates, as Tvith the Sophists, the result of employment 
with the inner nature of man. 

5. It will remain a noteworthy fact for all time that a man who 
so narrowed for himself the intellectual horizon of scientific research 
as did Socrates, should yet determine within this the essential 
mture of science itself, in a manner so cleat and so authoritative 
for all the future. This achievement was due essentially to his 
opposition to the relativism of the Sophists, — an opposition that was 
a matf^tK>t h of instinct and of positive conviction. They taught 
that there are only opinions (8^t) which hold good for individuals 
with psr/cho'genetic necessity; he, however, sought a X-noicJedge that 
should be axitkoritative for all in like manner. frT contrast with 
the chan ge and am ltiplicity of individual ideas lie demanded the 
one and abidi ng which all jhould acknowledge. He sought the 
logical Suture’* (^wrt?) as others had sought the cosmological 
or ethical ^‘Nature’' (cf. § 7, 1), and found i^in the concepi or 
general notion. __Here, too, the view propounded was_roote(l in the 
demand, the theory in the postulate. 

The ancient thinkers, also, had had a feeling that the rational 
thinking to which th^J* owed their knowledge was something essen* 
tially other than the sensuous mode of apprehending the world in 
vogue in everyday life, or than traditional opinion ; but they had 
not been able to carry out this distinction in relative worth either 
psychologically or logically. Socrates su cce eded in this because 
here, too, he defined the thing in question by the work which he 
exp^ted it to perform. The idea that is to be more than opinion, 
that is to serve as knowledge for all, must be what is common 
in all the particular ideas which have forced themselves upon 
individuals in individual relations : subjective universal validity is 
to be expected only for the objectively universal. ^H^nce, if ther^ is 
^ IjeJcnowledge, it is to.be .found onl y hT that i n wh ich . _all_par- 
ieas agree. This universal in the object-matter lyfiich 
)S5ible the subjective" commumty‘~oE ideas is the concept 
vnd science [scientific knowledge] is^accordingly conceptional 
— abstra^ thought. The universal validity which is 
for kndwle^dge" is only possible on condition that the 
concept brings out into relief the common element which 
led in all individual perceptions and opinions, 
the goal of all scientific .work is the _fJeter7nination-of the 
iatuze_of-canceptiQns^ ~^U^ nition. The aim of investiga- 
establish rt eKaarov uij, what each thing is, and to come to 
•n abiding nature as over against changing opinions. . ' 
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This doctrine was in some measure prepared for by the investigations of the 
Sophists concerning the meaning of words, synonyms, and etymological rela- 
tions. In the latter respect, the hypotheses of the Sophists in the beginnings of 
the philosophy of language (cf. Plato’s Cratijlus) extended to the Question 
whether a natural or only a conventional relation obtains between woras and 
their meanings {<pia-ei rj diaei). Prodicus, whom' Socrates mentions with com- 
mendation, seems to have been specially successful in fixing the meanings of words. 

Among the later Sophists the Socratic demand for fixed conceptions became 
forthwith fused with the Eleatic metaphysics, and with its postulate of the iden-' 
tity of Being with itself. Euclid called virtue, or the good, the only Being : it 
remains the same, changeless in itself, and only the names by which men call 
it differ. Antisthenes, indeed, explained the concept by the definition that it 
is this which determines the timeless Being of the thing ; but he conceived 
this identity of the existent with itself, raised above all relations, in so bold a 
manner that he thought of every truly existing entity as capable of being defined 
only through itself. Predication is impossible. There are none but analytic 
judgments (cf. above. No. 1). Accordingly only the composite can have its 
essential elements determined in conceptions ; the simple is not to be defined.® 
There is, then, no possibility of understanding the simple by conceptions ;.it can 
only be exhibited in a sensuous presentation. The Cynics came thus from the 
Socratic doctrine of the conception to a sensualism which recognised as simple 
and original only that which can be grasped with the hands and seen with the 
eyes, and this is the ground of their opposition to Plato. 

G. The searching oxd of conceptions (for his purpose, indeed, only 
ethical conceptions) was accordingly for Socrates the essence of 
science, and this determined in the first place the outer form of his 
philosophising. The conception was to be that which is valid for 
all : it must then be found in common thinking. Socrates is neither 
a solitary hypercritic nor an instructor who teaches ex cathedra, but 
a man thirsting for the truth, as anxious to instruct himself as to 
teach others. His philosophy is a philosophy of the dialogue j it 
develops itself in conversation which he was ready to begin with 
every one who would talk with him.® To the ethical conceptions 
which he alone was seeking for, it was indeed easy to find access 
from any object whatever of everyday business. The common 
element must be found in the mutual exchange of thoughts ; the 
SioAoyicr/xos was the way to the Aoyo?. But this conversation ” 
encountered many difiiculties : the inertia of the customary mode 
of thinking, the idle desire for innovation, and the paradoxical state- 
ments which were characteristic of the Sophists, the pride belong- 
ing to seeming knowledge and thoughtless imitation. Into such a 
condition of things Socrates made his entrance by introducing him- 
self as one eager to learn. By skilful questions he drew out the 
views of others, disclosed the defects in these views with remorse- 
less consistency, and finally led the Athenian, proud of his culture, 
into the state of mind where he recognised that insight into on^s 


* Pllr 202^^*^ ^ Diog. Laert. VI. 3. 

influence of Zeno’s dialectic to stamp upon the 
succeeding philosophical literature the form of the dialogue. ^ ^ 
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ovm ignorance, is the beginning of all knoicledge. Whoever stood 
this test and still remained with him was taken into p.artnership 
in a serious effort to determine^ in common thinking, the essential 
meaning of conceptions. Undertaking the direction of the conver- 
sation, Socrates brought his companion step by step to unfold his 
own thoughts in clearer, less contradictory statements, and so caused 
him to bring to definite expression what was slumbering in him as 
an imperfect presentiment. He called this his art of mental ?ni'd- 
tcifery, and that preparation for it his irony. 

7. The maieutic method has, however, still another essential 
meaning. In the process of conversation the common rational 
quality comes to light, to which all parts are subject in spite of 
their diverging opinions. The conception is not to be made, it is 
to be foxmd ; it is already there, it requires only to be delivered from 
V the envelopes of individual experiences and opinions in which it 
lies hidden. The procedure of the Socratic formation of conceptions 
is, therefore, epagogic or inductive: it leads to the generic concep- 
tion by the comparison of particular views and individual sensuous 
presentations; it decides every individual question by seeking to 
press forward to determine a general conception. This is accom- 
plished by bringing together analogous cases, and by searching 
out allied relations. The general conception thus gained is then 
employed to decide the special problem proposed, and this subordi- 
nation of the particular under the general is thus worked out as the 
fundamental relation of scientific knowledge. 

The inductive method of procedure as employed by Socrates, 
according to Xenophon and Plato, is, to be sure, still marked by a 
childlike simplicity and imperfection. It lacks as yet caution in 
generalisation and methodical circumspection in the formation of 
conceptions. The need for the general is so lively that it satisfies 
itself at once with hastily gathered material, and the conviction of 
the determining validity of the conception is so strong that the 
individual questions proposed arc decided forthwith in accordance 
with it. But however great the gaps may be in the arguments of 
Socrates, the significance of these ailments is by no means lessened. 
His doctrine of induction has its value not for methodology, but for 
logic, and for the theory of Jenotcledge. It fixes in a way that is 
decisive for all the future that it Is the task of science to strive to 
establish general conceptions from comparison of fads. 

8. While Socrates thus defined the essential nature of science as 
conceptional thought, — thinking in conceptions, — he also fixed the 
bounds within which science can be employed: this task is, in his 
opinion, to be fulfilled only within the domain of practical life. 
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Science is, as regards its form, the formation of conceptions, and as 
regards its content ethics. 

Meanwhile the whole mass of ideas concerning hlature and all- the 
connected questions and problems still persist, and though for the most 
part they are a matter of indifference for the moral life, neverthe- 
less they cannot be entirely put aside. But after Socrates renounced 
the task of attaining insight into such questions through conceptions, 
it was all the more possible for him to form an idea of the universe 
that should satisfy his scientifically grounded ethical needs. 

■ So it comes that Socrates puts aside, indeed, all natural science, 
but at the same time professes a teleological vieio of Nature, which 
admires the wisdom in the arrangement of the world, the adaptation 
in things,^ and which, where understanding ceases, trusts . Providence 
in faith. With this faith Socrates kept himself as near as possible 
to the' religious ideas of his people, and even spoke of a plurality of 
gods, although he indeed inclined to the ethical monotheism which 
was preparing in his time. But he did not come forward in such 
matters as a reformer ; he taught morality, and if he expounded: his 
own faith, he left that of others untouched. 

Out of this faith, however, grew the conviction with which he 
limited the rationalism of his ethics, — his confidence in the Saiixonov. 
The more he pressed toward clearness of conceptions and complete 
knowledge of ethical relations, and the more true to himself he was 
in this, the less could he hide from himself that man in his limita- 
tion does not completely succeed in this task, that there are condi- 
tions in which knowledge is not sufficient for certain decision, and 
where feeling enters upon its rights. ’ Under such conditions Soc- 
rates believed that he heard within himself the daimonion, a coun- 
selling and for the most part warning voice. . He thought that in 
this way the gods warned from evil in difficult cases, where, his 
knowledge ceased, the man who otherwise served them. 

So the wise man of Athens set faith and feeling beside ethical 
science. 


It is not probable that Socrates experienced any strong influence from 
Anaxagoras in this respect, for the latter’s teleology relates to the harmony, of 
the stellar ^iverse, not to human life, while the considerations which are 
ascribed^ to Socrates, especially by Xenophon, make utility for man the standard 
for admiration of the world. Much more closely related to Socratio faith are 
the reUgioixs views of the great poets of Athens, especially the tragedians. 
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Tni; third, completing period of Greek Bcience harvcMed the fmit 
of the two preceding development*. U nppenrs rt?enti.illy n* a 
reciprocal inter-penetration 0/ co.emoloytcat nnrl nnf/iro;»of(v/jVoI bodieg of 
thought. Thi* union apj)e.nr 3 in hut a very slight degree ni a neces- 
sity found in the nature of the case, still le.s* n<t a demand of the 
time; rather, it 1* tn its essentials the work of great jwrsonalities 
and of the peculiar direction taken by their knowletlge. 

The tendency of the time wa.s rather towanl a practical utilisa* 
tion of science: it was in acconl with this tendency wljcn research 
separated into sjMJCial investigations on mechanical, physiological, 
rhetorical, and political problems, and when scientific instmetion 
accommodated itself to the idea* of the ortllnary man. Xot only for 
the mass of the people, hut for scholars a.s well, general question* of 
cosmologj' hofl lost the interest which in the beginning was directed 
toward them, and the fact that they w’cre sceptically abandoned 
because of the Soplustic theorj' of knowledge is nowhere presented 
in the form of renunciation or lamcntition. 

If, therefore, Greek philosophy turned witli renewed force from 
the investigation of human thinking and willing — researches with 
which it had busied itself during the time of the Enlightenment — 
back to the great problems of mctiphysic-s, and reached its greatest 
height along this path, it owes this achievement to the personal 
thirst for knowledge on the part of the three great men who 
brought in this most valuahlo dovclopmcnt of ancient thought, and 
stand as its representatives, — Democritux, Plato, and Aristotle. 

The creations of these three heroes of Greek thought differ from the 
doctrines of all their predecessors by reason of their systematic char- 
acter. Each of the three gave to the world nn all-embracing system 
of science complete in itself. Their teachings gained tliis character, 
on the one hand, tljrough the all-sidcdncss of their problems, and on 
the other, through the conscious unity in their treatment of tliem. 

While each of the earlier thinkers had seized upon but a limited 
09 
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circle of questions, and in like manner had shown himself informed 
only in certain departments of actual reality, while especially no 
one had as yet shown interest in both pliysical and psychological 
investigation, these three men directed their work in like mecisuTe 
to the entire compass of scientific j^rohlems. They brought together 
what experience and observation had won ; they examined and com- 
pared the conceptions which had been formed from these, and they 
brought that which up to this time had been isolated, into fruitful 
union and relation. This all-sidedness of their scientific interest 
appears in the compass and varied character of their literary activ- 
ity, and the great amount of material elaborated is in part explained 
only through the vigorous co-operation of their extended schools, in 
which a division of labour in accordance with inclination and endow- 
ment was allowed. 

But this work thus shared in common did not result in a mass of 
unrelated material. This was guarded against by the fact that each 
of these three men undertook and conducted the tcorking over of the 
entire material of knowledge with a unity of purpose and method 
derived from the principle which formed his fundamental tliought. 
This, indeed, led at more than one point to a one-sided conception, 
and to a kind of violation of individual domains, and thereby to 
the inter-weaving of problems in ways which do not stand criticism. 
But on the other hand, just by means of the adjustment which must 
take place in this process between the forms of cognition in differ- 
ent departments of knowledge, the formation of metaphysical concep- 
tions was so furthered, abstract thought was so refined and deepened, 
that in the short time of scarcely two generations the typical out- 
lines of three different conceptions of the icorld were worked out. 
Thus the advantages and the disadvantages of philosophical system- 
building appear in like measure in the case of these men of genius 
who were the first founders of systems. 

The systematising of knoioledge so that it should become an all-in- 
clusive philosophical doctrine was achieved with increasing success 
by Democritus, Plato, and Aristotle, and with the last first found 
the form of an organic articulation of science into the individual 
disciplines. With this Aristotle concluded the development of Greek 
philosophy and inaugurated the age of the special sciences. 

The course of this development was more particularly this : the 
two opposing systems of Democritus and Plato arose from the 
application to cosmological and metaphysical problems, of the prin- 
ciples gained through the doctrines of the Sophists and of Socrates ; 
from the attempt to reconcile these opposites proceeded the conclud- 
ing doctrine of Aristotle. 
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The essential feature in the work of Democritus and Plato was 
that they used the insight into the theory of knowledge, gained by 
the philosophy of the Enlightenment, to ground metaphysics anew. 
Their common dependence upon the doctrines of the cosmological 
period and upon tlie Sophistic teaching, in particular upon the the- 
ory of Protagoras, stamps upon the t\vo doctrines a certain parallel- 
ism and a partial relationship, — a relationship the more interesting, 
the deeper the contrast between the two in other respects. This 
contrast, however, is due to the fact that the iSocrotic teaching had 
no effect upon Democritus, while its influence on Plato ivas decisive ; 
hence the ethical factor is as preponderant in the system of the latter 
as it is unimportant in that of the former. Thus in parallel lines from 
the same source developed the materialism of Democritus and the 
idealism of Plato. 

From this contrast is explained, too, the difference in their work- 
ing. The purely theoretical conception of science which prevails 
with Democritus did not suit the age ; his school soon disappeared. 
Plato, on the contrary, whose scientific teaching furnished at the 
same time the basis for a principle of Ufe, had the pleasure of form- 
ing in the ilcarlemy an extensive and lasting school. Hut this school, 
the so-called Older Academy^ following the general tendency of the 
time, soon ran out partly into special investigation, partly into pop- 
ular moralising. 

Out of it rose then the great form of Aristotle, the most influential 
thinker that history has seen. The powerful concentration with 
which he caused the entire content of thought in Greek science to 
crystallise about the conception of development (cVeA^cta) in order 
to adjust the opposition discovered between his two great predeces- 
sors, made him the philosophical teacher of the future, and his system 
the most perfect expression of Greek thought. 

DemocTltuB of Abdera (about 400-360) was educated in the scientific asso. 
elation of his home and by joviineya tasting Tnany yeata, led the life of a quiet, 
unassuming investigator in his native city during the turmoil of the Sophistic 
period, and remained far from the noisy activity of Athens. He did not impart 
any special ability, political or otherwise, by his teaching, but was essentially 
disposed to theoretical thought, and particularly Inclined to the investigation of 
Nature. With gigantic learning and comprehensive information he united great 
clearness of abstract thought and apparently a strong inclination to simplify prob- 
lems achemalicaily. The number of his works proves that he stood at the head 
of an extended school, of which some unimportant names are preserved, yet 
nothing is more characteristic of the way in which his age turned aside from 
research that was not interesting to it than the indifference with which his sys- 
tem of the mechanical explanation of Nature was met. His doctrine was forced 
into the background for two thousand years by the teleological systems, and 
prolonged its existence only in the Epicurean school, while even there It was not 
understood. 

Antiquity honoured Democritus as a great writer also, and for this reason the 
almost complete loss of bis works is oil the more to be lamented, as aside from 
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the numerous titles only very unimportant and in part doubtful fragments are 
extant. The most important writings seem to have been, theoretically, the 
and MiKpis SidKotr/ws, trepl vov and irepl ISe&v, practically, ttc/jJ and VTrodt)- 

KOLi. W. Kahl (Diedenhofen, 1889) has begun to work through the sources 
which had been collected by W. Burchard (Minden, 1830 and 1834) and Lort- 
zing (Berlin, 1873). P. Natorp has edited the Ethics (Leips. 1893). 

Cf P Natorp, Forschungen zur GeschicMe des Erhenntnissprohlems %m Alter- 
thim {Berlin, 1884); G. Hart, Zur Seelen- und Erkenntnisslehre des Demokrit 

(Leips. 1880). , .. f n 

Plato of Athens (427-347), of distinguished family, had most successfully 
assimilated the artistic and scientific culture of his time when the personality of 
Socrates made so decisive an impression upon him that he abandoned his 
tempts at poetry and devoted himself entirely to the society of the master. He 
was his truest and most intelligent, and yet at the sarne time his most indepen- 
dent disciple. The execution of Socrates occasioned his acceptance of Euclid’s 
invitation to Megara ; then he journeyed to Gyrene and Egypt, returned for a 
time to Athens, and here began to teach through his writings, and perhaps also 
orally. About 390 vve find him in Magna Grsecia and Sicily, where he became 
connected with the Pythagoreans and took part also in political action. This 
brought him into serious danger at the court of the ruler of Syracuse, the elder 
Dionysius, whom he sought to influence with the help of his friend Dion ; he 
was delivered as prisoner of war to the Spartans and ransomed only by the help 
of a friend. This attempt at practical politics in Sicily was twice repeated later 
(367 and 361), but always with unfortunate results. 

After the first Sicilian journey, he founded his school in the grove Akademos, 
and soon united about him a great number of prominent men for the purpose 
of common scientific work. Yet the bond of this society was to be sought still 
more in a friendship based upon community of ethical ideals. His teaching 
activity at the beginning had, like that of Socrates, that character of a common 
search for truth which finds expression in the dialogue. It was not until his 
old age that it took on more the form of the didactic lecture. 

This life finds its aesthetic and literary embodiment in Plato’s works, ^ in which 
the process itself of philosophising is set forth with dramatic vividness and 
plastic portraiture of personalities and their views of life. As works of art, the 
Symposium and the Phoedo are most successful ; the grandest impression of 
the system, as a whole, is afforded by the BepuUic, With the exception of the 
Apology of Socrates, the form is everywhere that of the dialogue. Yet the 
artistic treatment suffers in Plato’s old age, and the dialogue remains only as 
the schematic setting of a lecture, as in the Timoeus and the Laws. For the 
most part, Socrates leads the conversation, and it is into his mouth that Plato 
puts his own decision when he comes to one. Exceptions to this are not found 
until in the latest writings. 

The mode of presentation is also on the whole more artistic than scientific. It 
exhibits extreme vividness and plasticity of imagination in perfect language, but 
no strictness in separating problems or in methodical investigation. The con- 
tents of any individual dialogue is to be designated only by the prominent sub- 
ject of inquiry.^ Where abstract presentation is not possible or not in place 
Plato takes to his aid the so-called myths, allegorical presentations which utilise 
motives from fables and tales of the gods in free, poetic form. 

The transmission of his works is only in part certain, and it is just as doubtful 
in what order they originated' and what relation they bear to one another. 

The following are among the most important names of those who have worked 
over these questions since Schleierinacher in his translation (Berlin, 1804 ff.) 
gave an impulse in that direction: J. Socher (Munich, 1820), C. Fr. Hermann 


1 Translated into German by Hier. Mfiller, with introductions by K. Steinhart. 
8 v<Ms, Tvcips. 1850-1866. As ninth volume of the series Platon's Lehen, by 
1S73. [English by Jowett, third ed. 5 vols. Oxford, 
189.}.] Among more recent editions, in which the paging of that of Stephanus 
(Pans, 1578), employed in citations, is always repeated, are to be noted those 
of J. Bekker (Berlin, 1816 f.), Stallbaum (Leips. 1850), Schneider and 
Hirschig (Pans: Didot, 1846 ff.), M.Sclmnz (Leips. 1876 ff.). 
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(Heidelberg, 1839), E. Zeller (Tfiblngen, 1830), Fr. Suckow (Berlin, 1865), 
Fr. Susemihl (Berlin, 1855-66), E, Monk (Berlin, 1886), Fr. Ueberweg (Vienna, 
1861), K. Scbaarschmidt (Bonn, 1866), H. Bonltz (Berlin, 1875), G. Teich- 
mtiller (Gotha, 1876 ; Leipsic, 1870; Br^au, 1881), A. Krohn (Halle, 1878), IV. 
Dittenberger (in Hermes, 1881), 11. Siebeck (Freiburg 1. B. 1889). (II, Jack- 
son in Jour. Phil., X., XI., and XIIl.; ArcUer-Hlnd'a editions of P/t<cdo and 
TimiEus; reviewed critically by P. Shorey in Am. Jour. Philol., IX. and X.] 

[On Plato’s philosophy, in addition lo ilie above, W. I’ater, Plato and Platon- 
ism (Ix)nd. and N.Y. 1893) ; J. Martineau, in Tj/pes of Ethical Theory (I^nd. 
and N.Y. 1886), also in Essays; Art. Plato in Enc. Brit., by L. Campbell ; 11. I>. 
Nettleship, The Theory of EducoXion. <n P.'s Jlep., in Jlellenica; J. S- Mill in 
Essays and Discussions.] 

The writings which are considered genuinely Platonic are (a) youthful works, 
which scarcely go beyond the Socratic standpoint: Apology, CHto, Euthyphro, 
Lysis, Laches (perhaps also Charmides, Jlippias Minor, and Alcibiades, I.) ; 
(6) writings to establish his position with regard to the Sophistic doctrines: 
P^tagoras, Oorgias, Euthydemus, Cratylus, Meno, Iheatetus; {e)main works 
intended to pre.sent his o^vn doctrine : PAtrrfrw*, A’ym/iosiunj, Phtedo, PAilehuj, 
and the liepublic, whose working out, begun early and completed in successive 
strata, as it were, extended into the last )-ears of the Pliilosopher’s life ; (J) the 
writings of his old ^0 : rimosus, the ilava, and the fragment of Crftjos. Among 
the doubtful writings the most important are the Sophist, PolUieus, and Par- 
menides. These probably did not originate with Plato, but with men of his 
school who were closely related with the Eleatic dialectic and eristic. The first 
two are by the same author. 

Cf. 11. T. Stein, SUben Bucher zur Geschiehte des Platonismus (Gottingen, 
1861 ff.)j G. Grote, Plato and the Other Companions of Socrates (Lond. 1865); 

A. E. Chalgnel, Xa tie et lea Urits rte Piaton (Paris, 1873); E. Ileitz, (0. Jitilier’a 
CescA. der griech. Lit., 2. AiiH, 11. 2, H&-235). 

Plato’s school is called the Academy, and the time of its development, which 
reaches td the end of ancient thought, and which was aided by the continued 
possession of the academic grove and the gymnasium existing there, is usually 
divided into three or five periods : (1) the Older Academy, Plato’s most imme- 
diate circle of scholars and the succeeding generations, extending to about 260 

B. C.; (2) the Middle Academy, which took a sceptical direction, and in which 
an older school of Arcesilaus and a younger school of Cameades (about 160) are 
distinguished ; (3) the New Academv, which with Philo of Larissa (about 100) 
turned back to the old doguiatUin, and with Antiochus of Aficalon (about twenty- 
fire years later) turned into the paths of Eclecticism. Concerning the two (or 
four) later forms cf. Part ll. ch. 1. Later the Neo-Platouic school took posses- 
sion of the Academy. Cf. Part II. cb. 2. 

To the Older Academy belonged men of great erudition and honourable per- 
sonality. The heads of the school were Speuslppus, the nephew of Plato, 
Xenoorates of Chalcedon, Folemo and Crates of Athens ; beside these, 
Philip of Opus and Heracleldea from Pontic Heraclea are to be mentioned 
among the older, and Grantor among the younger members. Less closely 
related with the school were the astronomers Eudoxus of Cnidos and the 
Pythagorean Arcbytaa of Tarentum. K. Heinze, Xenocrates (Leips. 1892). 
\,^^%rlBtotIe of Stagira towers far above all his associates in the Academy 
^84-522). As son of a Macedonian physician, he brought with him an inclina- 
tion toward medical and natural science, when, at eighteen years of age, he 
entered the Academy, in which as Utcrary supporter and also as teacher, at first 
of rhetoric, he early played a comparatively independent part, without acting 
contrary to a feeling of reverent subordination to the master, by so doing. 
It was not until after Plato's death that he separated himself externally from the 
Academy, visiting, with Xenocrates, his friend Hermias, the ruler of Atameus and 
Assus in Slysia, whose relative Pythias he afterwards married. After an appar- 
ently transient stay at Athens and Mitylene, he undertook, at the wish of Philip 
of Macedon, the education of the latter’s son Alexander, and conducted it for 
about three years with the greatest results. After this, he lived for some years 
in his native city, pursuing scientific studies with his friend Theophrastus, and 
together with him, in the year 335, founded In Athens his own school, which 
had its seat in the Lyceum, and (probably on account of its shady walks) was 
called the Peripatetic School. 
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After twelve years of the greatest activity, he left Athens on account of 
political disturbances and went to Chalcis, where he died in the following year, 
of a disease of the stomach. Cf. A. Stahr, Aristotelia, I. (Halle, 1830). 

Of the results of the extraordinarily comprehensive literary activity of Aris- 
totle only the smallest part, but the most important part from the point of view 
of science, is extant. The dialogues published by himself, which in the eyes of 
the ancients placed him on a level with Plato as an author also, are lost with the 
exception of a few fragments, and so also are the great compilations which with 
the aid of his scholars he prepared for the different branches of scientific knowl- 
edge. Only his scieniijic (Hclactic xoritings, which were designed as text-books 
to be made the foundation of lectures in the Lyceum, are extant. The plan of 
execution in his works varies greatly ; in many places there are only sketchy 
notes, in others complete elaborations ; there are also different revisions of the 
same sketch, and it is probable that supplementary matter by different scholars 
has been inserted in the gaps of the manuscripts. Since the first complete edi- 
tion prepared in ancient times (as it appears, on the occasion of a new discovery 
of original manuscripts) by Andronicus of Rliodes (60-50 n.c.) did not separate 
these parts, many critical questions are still afloat concerning it. 

Cf. A. Stahr, Aristotelia, II. (Leips. 1832); V, Rose (Berlin, 1854); H. Bonitz 
(Vienna, 1862 ff.); J. Bernays (Berlin, 1803); B. Heitz (Leips. 1865 and in the 
second ed. of 0. Muller’s Gesch. dcr griech. Lit., II. 2, 230-321); E. Vahlen 
(Vienna, 1870 ff.). 

This text-book collection,! as it were, is arranged in the following manner : 
(a) Logical treatises; the Categories, on the Proposition, on Interpretation, 
the Analytics, the Topics including the book on the Fallacies — brought together 
by the school as '■'Organon" ; (b) Theoretical Philosophy : Fundamental Science 
(Metaphysics), the Physics, the History of Animals, and the Psychology ; to the 
three last are attached a number of separate treatises ; (c) Practical Philosophy: 
the Ethics in the Nicomachean and Eudemian editions and the Politics ( which 
likewise is not complete) ; (d) Poietical or Poetical Philosophy : the Bhetoric 
and the Poetic. 

Fr. Blese, Die Philosophie des Arustoteles (2 vols., Berlin, 1835-42); A. 
Rosmini-Serbati, Aristotele Exposto ed Esaminato (Torino, 1858); G. H. Lewes, 
Aristotle, a Chapter from the History of Science (Lond. 1864) ; G. Grote, 
Aristotle (published from his literary remains, Lond. 1872). 

[Trans, of the Psychology by E. Wallace (Camb. 1882) ; of the Ethics, by 
Peters (Lond. 1881), Welldon (Lond. and N.Y.), Williams (Lond. 1876), Chase 
(Lond. 1877), Hatch (Lond. 1879); of the Poetics, by Wharton (Camb. 1883) ; of 
the Politics, by Welldon (Camb. 1888), Jowett (2 vols., Oxford, 1885-88) ; of 
the Rhetoric, by Welldon (Lond. and N.Y. 1886) ; also tr. of all of the above and 
of the Metaphysics, Organon, and History of Animals in the Bohn Library. 
Editions of the Politics with valuable introduction bj' Newman (Oxford, 1887, 
2 vols.); of the Ethics, by A. Grant. Cf. also Art. in Eiic. Brit., Aristotle by 
A. Giant; T. H. Green in Works; A. C. Bradley, A.'s Theory of the State, in 
Hellenica. E. Wallace, Oxitlines of A.'s Phil, is convenient for the student.] e 


§ 9. Hetaphysics grounded anew in Epistemology and Ethics. 

The great systematisers of Greek science exercised a swift but 
just criticism upon the Sophistic doctrine. They saw at once that 
among the doctrines of the Sophists but a single one possessed the 
worth of lasting validity and scientific fruitfulness — the perception 
theory of Protagoras. 


! Of the newer editions, that of the Berlin Academy (J. Bekker, Brandis, 
Rose, Usener, Bonitz), 5 vols., Berlin, 1831-70, is made the basis of citations. 
Ihe 1 arisian edition (Didot) is also to be noticed (DUbner, Bussemaker, Heitz) 
5 vols., Pans, 1848-74, . 
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1. This, tlierefore, became the starting-point for Democritus aiul 
for DJato; and both adopted it in onlcr to transcend it and attack 
the consequences n-iiicti the Sophist had dra^n from it. Both admit 
that perception, as being itself only u product of a uatunvl process, 
can be tlie knowledge of something only wliich likewise arises and 
passes away as transitory pnulnet of the same natural process. 
Perception tlmn gives only opinion (&^): it teaches what appears 
in and for human view (called tofiu in Democritus with a genuine 
Sophistic rootle of expression), not what truly or really {irt^ with 
Democritus, Sirws with Plato) is. 

For Protagoras, who regarded perception ns the only source of 
knowledge, there was consequently no knowledge of what is. That 
he took the farther step of denying Being altogetlier and declaring 
the objects of perception to be the sole reality, behind w’hich there 
is no Being to bo sought for, — this “positivist" conclusion is not 
to Ihj demonstrated iti his case : the doctrine of “ niliilism " (“tliere 
is no Being") is expressly ascribed by tnulition only to Gorgias. 

If, nevertheless, from any grounds whatever, a universally valid 
knowledge {yvr}o!f) yv-wfuj with Democritus, with Plato) was 

to be again set over against opinions, the sensualism of Protagoras 
must be abandoned and the |»osition ot the old metajdiysichins, wlio 
distinguished thought (Stditxa), as a higher and better knowledge, 
from perception, must Ite taken again (cf. § Thus Democritus ? 
and Plato both in like tuanucr Iransoeml I*rotagoras by acki\owlcdg- 
ing the relativity of perception, and looking to “thought" again for 
knowledge of what truly is. Both are outspoken mtionaViSts} 

2. Tins new metaphysical rationalism is yet distinguished from 
the older rationalism of tho cosmological period, not only by its 
broader psychological basts, which it owed to the Protagorean 
analysis of perception, but also in consequence of this, by another 
valuation of perception *f$elf from the etamlpoint of the theory of 
knou'ledge. Tho earlier metaphysicians, where they could not fit 
the contents of perception into their conceptional idea of the world, 
had simply rejected them as deceit .ami illusion. Now this illusion 
had been explained (by Protagoras), but in such a way that while 
surrendering its universal validity tho content of perception might 
yet claim at least the value of a tmnsieni tind relative reoh’fy. 

This, in connection with tlie fact that scientific knowledge was 


. ^ C{. Seit. Emp. Adt. JVath. VIII. BO, The doctrii^e ol DeniocrUns with 
regard to “ genuine “ knowledge U most shaiply formulated In Sext. Emp. /tdu. 
Math. Vir. 139. Plato’s attack upon the l*rotagorean sensualism is found prin- 
cipally in the Theatetus, his positive rationalistic attitude In the Phadrui, cym- 
posium, BepubHc, and JPActdo. • 
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but a short step. To the world of perception belong, without doubt, 
the specific qualities of the senses, for these disclose their relativity 
in the fact that the same thing appears differently to different senses. 
But after we have abstracted these qualities, that which remains as 
an object for the knowledge of the truly actual, is primarily the 
form which things have, and both thinkers designated as the true 
essential nature of things the pure ybms 

But it almost seems as though here they had nothing in common 
but the name, striking as this fact is; for if Democritus understood 
by the tSeat, which he also called a^^ra, his atom-forms, while 
Plato understood by his tSiai or flSi; the conceptions corresponding 
to logical species {Gattungshegnffe), then the apparently like state- 
ment that the truly existent consists in “ forms ” has a completely 
different meaning in the two authors. For this reason we must 
here, too, remain in doubt as to whether we should see a parallel 
dependence upon Pythagoreanisni, which, to be sure, bad previously 
found the essence of things in mathematical forms, and whose influ- 
ence upon the two thinkers may be assumed without encountering 
any difficulties in the assumption itself. At all events, however, if 
a common suggestion was present, it led to quite different results in 
the two systems before us, and though in both of them knowledge 
of mathematical relations stands in very close relation to knowledge 
of true reality, these relations are yet completely different with the 
respective thinkers. 

4. The relationship thus far unfolded between the two rational- 
istic systems changes now suddenly to a sharp opposition as soon as 
we consider the motives from which the two thinkers transcended 
the Protagorean sensualism and relativism, and observe also the 
consequences which result therefrom. Here the circumstance be- 
comes of decisive importance, that Plato was the disciple of Socrates, 
while Democritus experienced not even the slightest influence from 
the great Athenian sage. 

With Democritus the demand which drives him to transcend the 
position of Protagoras grows solely out of his theoretical need and 
develops according to bis personal nature, — the demand, namely, 
that there is a knowledge, and that this, if it is not to be found in 
perception, must be sought for in thought; the investigator of Nat- 
ure believes, as against all the Sophistic teaching, in the possibility 
of a theory that shall explain phenomena. Plato, on the contrary, 
sets out with his postulate of the Socratio conception of virtue. 
Virtue is to be gained only through right knowledge; knowledge, 
however, is cognition of the true Being: if, then, this is not to be 
found in perception, it must be sought for through thought For 
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Plato philosophy grows, according to the Socratic principle,^ out of 
the ethical need. But while the Sophistic friends of Socrates were 
endeavouring to give to the knowledge that constituted virtue some 
object in the form of a general life-purpose, the good, pleasure, etc., 
Plato wins his metaphysical position with one stroke, by drawing 
the inference that this knowledge in which virtue is to consist must 
he the cognition of what is truly real, the overia, — as opposed to, 
opinions Avhich relate to the relative. In his case the knowledge 
in which virtue is to consist demands a metaphysics. 

Here, then, the ways are already parting. Knowledge of the 
truly real was for Democritus, as for the old metaphysicians, 
essentially an idea of the unchangeably abiding Being, but an idea 
by means of which it should be possible to understand the 
derivative form of reality which is cognised in perception. His 
rationalism amounted to an explmmtion of phenomena, to be gained 
through thought; it was essentially theoretical rationalism. For 
Plato, on the contrary, knowledge of the truly real had its ethical 
purpose within itself ; this knowledge was to constitute virtue, and 
hence it had no other relation to the world given through per- 
ception than that of sharply defining its limits. True Being has 
for Democritus the theoretical value of explaining phenomena ; for 
Plato, the practical value of being the object of that knowledge 
which constitutes virtue. His doctrine is, as regards its original 
principle, essentially ethical rationalism. 

Democritus, therefore, persevered in the work undertaken in the 
school of Abdera, — the construction of a metaphysics of Hature. 
With the help of the Sophistic psychology he developed Atomism 
to a comprehensive system. Like Leucippus, he regarded empty 
space and the atoms moving in it as the true reality. He then 
attempted not only to explain from the motion of these, atoms 
all qualitative phenomena of the corporeal world as quantitative 
phenomena, but also to explain from these motions all mental 
activities, including that knowing activity which is directed 
toward true Being. Thus he created the system of tiiaterialism. 

Plato, however, was led to the entirely opposite result by his 
attachment to the Socratic doctrine, which proved to be of decisive 
importance for his conception of the essential nature of science. 

5. Soci’ates had taught that knowledge consists in general concep- 
tions. If, however, this knowledge, in contrast with opinions; was 
to be knowledge of what truly, actually is, there must belong to the 
content of these conceptions that higher Being, that true essential 


1 Set forth most clearly in the Meno, 96 £E. 
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n-nlity which, it ira5 hcM, roahl Ik* c»n1y hy ihonght, in 

contn't with p^rccjition. Th*' “fonn^” of tni*’ rr.ihty. l.iiowIr<!g«' 
of which conutitiit'** rirtur, arc thci/^^r/oor r/.t#* 
b^rlff), %7hfj. With lhi'< ^onM^l^Tali»n, lh«* ronrrjvtjon of 

the ** Uica*’ f\r*t paiM it* cotnjilrtr (tct^nuitiAtiou. 

So ntu!»*nit<KKl, I’lato'a thWn»»^ of /</Ajf jjrr'rnt^ it'clf a.i ihr 
suinniil of (Jrrrtc pliiliHoj«!>y. It» it nof r<inil»iiicil nil tlir «hfriT»*nt 
lincA of liuiuglil which hm! U'rii »linFM*j<sl lownnl Ihi* |i!i» m-.n!, the 
rthicAl, the logical first |»rii»ci|*le (^^7 riatonic 

li!ca, Uir sjw'cirA or claAv^xmrejit, firstly 111 *’ »hi»ltng iWmg m llic 
ch.inp* of ji!icnom'’n.n; lo^onilly, the object of knowlr^lge m tJie 
ch-inpe of ojiintons ; thinlly, the true mil in the ciiange of j!e<ire<. 

Hut this <n^!a, ffom the n.rtofe of its ilcfintlton, (i not to l*e fount! 
witiiin the spliert' of what m.ay W |<re«*irr<l, an«l everj tlung cor* 
jwiT.al ii ea|viUe of Wing j*crceive<l- Tlic \i\t-x% are tlim unmething 
eiinentially diCTetrni from the c«rj».tea! world. Tnte rrality Is 
ineorjiorfal. The lUrisIon in the wnerjilion of rr.ality takes on 
aceonlingly a fixetl fortn ; the lower re.ality of natural prsvrMfs or 
generation (yostnr), whieli forms the otijeel of jwreeption, js the 
corj>«)re.n! norhl; the hipher rr.aVjly «f Heinp. which ihnuphl krmws, 
t* the tnwiTjxireai, the tunuaterial sstuM, rwrps Tints the 

I'i.itonio system Ut'omes immtiteritttifm, or, a.s we mil it nfter the 
ineaniiip giren hy him to the won! “Itle.a," /(fr«ih>ML 

G. Ill the Platonic systeni, acconlinply, w-e (iml }wrha)M the most 
extensive interweaving um! eom|Oic.ation of pmhlems wliieh history 
has seen. The doctrine of UeinocriUts, on the nmtniry, is ndw! 
throughout hy the oue interest of explaining Nature. However 
rich the results which this hitter doctrine might achieve for this 
its projicr end, — results which could Ik? taken up ng:un in a later, 
similarly disjioscd iamiliti<in of thought, nnd tlien first unfold their 
whole fruitfulness, — at first the other doctrine must surjvtss this, 
all the. more in projKirtiou ns it .satisfied uU needs of the time and 
united within itself tlio entire proiluet of e.irlier thought More 
jKiints of attack for immanent criticism nro |K*rhap.s ofTered by the 
Platonic system than hy that of Pemooritus ; hut for Greek thought 
the latter was a relapse into the cosmology of the first period, and 
it was Plato's doctrine tliat must become the system of the future. 

% 10. The System of Haterialiim. 

The systematic character of the doctrine of Democritus consists 
in the way in which ho carried through in all departments of his 
work the fundamental thought, that scientific theory must so far 
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g 3 .in knowledge of the ti’ue reSilityj i.e. of the Rtoius Riid then 
motions in spncBj as to be able to explain from them the reality 
which appears in phenomena, as this presents itself in perception. 
There is every indication (even the titles of his books would show 
this) that Democritus took up this task by means of investigations 
covering the entire compass of the objects of experience, and in this 
connection devoted himself with as great an interest to the psy- 
chological as to the physical problems. So much the more must we 
regret that the greater part of his teachings has been lost, and 
that what is preserved, in connection with accounts of' others, 
permits only a hypothetical reconstruction of the main conceptions 
of his great work, a reconstruction which must always - remain 
defective and uncertain. 

1. It must be assumed in the first place that Democritus was 
fully conscious of this task of science, viz. that of explaining the 
world of experience through conceptions of the true reality.' That 
which the Atomists regard as the Existent, viz. space and the par- 
ticles whirring in it, has no value except for theoretical purposes. 
It is only thought in order to make intelligible what is perceived ; 
but for this reason the problem is so to think the truly real that 
it may explain the real which appears in phenomena, that at the 
same time this latter reality may “remain preserved”^ as some- 
thing that “is” in a derived sense, and that the truth which inheres 
in it may remain recognised. Hence Democritus knew very well 
that thouglit also must seek the truth in perception, and win it out 
of perception," His rationalism is far removed from being in con- 
tradiction with experience, or even from being strange to experience. 
Thought has to infer from perception that by means of which the 
latter is explained. The motive which lay at the foundation of 
the mediating attempts following the Eleatic paradox of acosmism 
became with Democritus the clearly recognised principle of metor 
physics and natural science. Tet unfortunately nothing is now 
known as to how he carried out in detail the methodical relation 
between the two modes of cognition, and how the process by which 
knowledge grows out of perception in the particular instance was 
thought by him. 

!More particularly, the theoretical explanation which Democritus 


' Tlic very happy cxiircssion for this is dtatrditciv ra Saty'S/ieya. CL also Arist, 
Gfn. ft Corn I, a'!2, 5 a. 

* Hence, the expressions in which he recognised the truth in the phenome- 
non ; I'.j/. Arist. De An. I. 2, 40-1 a .27, and the like. To attempt, however, to 
construe out of this a “ sen.sualism ” of Democritus, as has hcen attempted by 
K. John!! on (I’lnuen, IS^iS), contradicts completely the accounts with regard to 
his altitude tow.ard Protagoras. 
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gave for the contents of perception consists, as with Leucippus, in 
the reduction of all phenomena to the mechanics of atoms. What 
appears in perception as qualitatively determined, and also as in- 
volved in qualitative change (dXXoiov/ic/iov), exists “in truth” only 
as a quantitative relation of the atoms, of their order, and their 
motiou. The task of science is then to reduce all qualilative to 
quantitative relations, and to show in detail what quantitative rela- 
tions of the absolute reality produce the qualitative characteristics 
of the reality which appears in phenomena. Thus, the prejudice in 
favour of what may he perceived or imaged (^anschauUch), as if spatial 
form and motion were something simpler, more comprehensible in 
themselves, and less of a problem than qualitative character and 
alteration, is made the principle for the theoretical explanation of 
the world. 

Since this principle is applied with complete systematic rigour 
to the whole of experience, Atomism regards the psychical life with 
^all its essential elements and values as also a. phenomenon, and the 
I form and motion of the atoms which constitute the true Being of 
.this phenomenon must be stated by the explanatory theory. Thus 
matter in its form and motion is regarded as that which alone is 
truly real, and the entire mental or spiritual life as the derived, 
phenomenal reality, W'itU this the -system of Democritus first 
assumes the character of conscious, outspoken materialism. 

2. In the properly physical doctrines, the teaching of Democritus 
presents, therefore, no change in principle as compared with that of 
Leucippus, though there is a great enrichment by careful detailed 
investigation. He emphasised still more sharply than his predeces- 
sor, where possible, the thought of the mechanical necessity {avayKxj, 
which he also occasionally called A-oyo?), in accordance with which 
all occurrence or change whatever takes place, and further defined 
this thought as involving that no operation of atoms upon, one 
another is possible except through impact, through immediate con- 
tact, and further, that this operation consists only in the change of 
the state of motion of the atoms which are also unchangeable as 
regards their form. 

The atom itself as that which “is,” in the proper sense of the 
word, has accordingly only the characteristics of abstract corpore- 
ality, viz. the filling of a limited space, and the quality of being 
in motion in the void. Although all are imperceptibly small, they 
yet exhibit an endless variety of forms (t3tai or itxt?V“to). To form, 
which constitutes the proper fundamental difference in the atoms, 
belongs in a certain sense also size; yet it is to be observed that 
the same stereometrical form, €.g. the sphere, may appear in different 
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sizes. The larger the atom, the great'erits'f^^^^ for the essential 
quality of what is, is indeed materialit}’-, spade-claiming. .For this - 
reason Democritus asserted w’eight or lightness tO' be a function .of 
size.* evidently yielding to the mechanical analogies of daily life. ; 
In connection with these terms (/3apu and koS<^6v), however, we. are.; 
not to think of the falling motion, but solely of the degre&of mechani- 
cal movahility or of inertia.- Hence it was also his opinion that as , 
the atom-complexes whirled about, the lighter parts were forced out-/ 
ward, while the more inert w’ith their inferior mobility were gath-. 
ered in the middle. 

The same properties communicate themselves as metaphysical 
qualities to things which are composed of atoms. The forni and 
size of things is produced by the simple summation of the. form and 
size of the component atoms ; though in this ease, the inertia is not 
dependent solely upon the sum total of the magnitudes of the atoms, 
but upon the greater or less amount of empty space that remains 
between the individual particles when they are grouped together. 
The inertia depends therefore upon the less or greater degree of 
de^isity. And since the ease with which particles may be displaced 
with reference to one another depends upon this interruption of the 
mass by empty space, the properties of hardness and softness belong* 
also to the true reality that is knorvn by thought. 

All other properties, however, belong to things not in them- 
selves, l)ut only in so far as motions proceeding from things act 
upon the organs of perception ; they are states of perception as it 
is in process of qualitative change.” But these states are also 
conditioned throughout by the things in which the perceived prop- 
erties appear, and here the arrangement and the situation which the 
atoms have taken with reference to each other in the process of 
composition are of principal importance.® 

\\Tiile, then, form, size, inertia, density, and hardness are properties 
of things irtrj, i.e. in truth, all that is perceived in them by the indi- 
vidual senses as colour, sound, smell, taste, exists only vo/xwor Oea-a, 
i.e. in the phenomenon. This doctrine, when taken up anew in the 
philosophy of the Renaissance (cf. Part IV. ch. 2) and later, was 

> As the most extensive exiwsition for this and for the following topic Thc- 
nphr. Df. S^ux. 01 ff. {Doz. D. OlO) is to be compared. 

- It is scarcely to be decided now whether the motion of their own, which 
Atomism .ascribed to .all the atom.s as primitive and causeles.s, wa.s thought of 
by Demneritus a.s conditioned already by the size or ma-ss, so that the greater 
had. even from the beginnini:, posse-s.sed les.s velocity. At all events, the.se 
determinations held good for him within the .sphere of the mechanical operation 
of the atoms cut one another. What is Larger can be pushed with greater diffi- 
culty ; what Is smaller c.an be pushed more easily. 

* Cf. ArLst fien. ft Corn I. 2, 315 b 0. 
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designated as ’distinguishing between the primary and secoJMfa?^; 
qualities of things^ and it is desirable to introduce this expression 
here, since it corresponds throughout to the metaphysical and episte- 
mological sense in which Democritus made the Piotagorean doctrine 
useful for his own purpose. While the Sophist would make all 
properties secondary and relative, Democritus admitted this only for 
the qualities perceived by special senses, and set over against these 
the quantitative determinations as primary and absolute. He there- 
fore designated also as “genuine knowledge” the insight into the 
primary qualities to be won through thought, while, on the contrary, 
perception which' is directed toward the secondary qualities he 
termed “ obscure knowledge” {yvy<Tir} — tTKoriy yvaJ/D;). 

3. The secondary qualities appear accordingly as dependent 
upon the primary j they are not, however, dependent upon these 
alone, but rather upon the action of tliese upon the percipient 
agent. But in the atomistic system that which perceives, the mind 
or soul, can consist only of atoms. To be more explicit, it consists, 
according to Democritus, of the same atoms which constitute also 
the essence of fre: namely, the finest, smoothest, and most mobile. 
These are indeed scattered also through the wdiole world, and in so 
far animals, plants, and other things may bo regarded as animate, as 
having souls, but they are united in largest numbers in the human 
body, where in life a fire-atom is placed lietwecn every two atoms of 
other sorts, and where they are held together by breathing. 

Upon this presupposition, then, analogous, as \Ye see, to the older 
systems, Democritus built up his explanation of phenomena from 
the true essence of things. That is, perception, and with it the 
secondary qualities, arises from the action of things upon the fire- 
atoms of the soul. The reality which appears is a necessary result 
of the true reality. 

In carrying out this doctrine Democritus took up and refined the 
theories of perception advanced by his predecessors. The effluxes 
(cf. above, § 6, 3) which proceed from things to set in motion the 
organs and through them the fire-atoms, he called images (eiSwXa), 
and regarded them as infinitely small copies of the things. Their 
impression upon the fire-atoms is* perception, and the similarity 
between the content of this perception and its object was held to be 
secured thereby. Since impact and pressure are the essence of all 
the mechanics of the atoms, touch is regarded as the most primitive 
sense. The special organs, on the contrary, were regarded as capable 
of receiving only such images as corresponded to their own forma- 
tion and motion, and this theory of the specific energy of the sense 
organs was worked out very acutely by Democritus. From this it 
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followed also that in case there were things whose effluxes could 
not act upon any one of the organs, these would remain imperceptible 
for the ordinary man, and for these perhaps “ other senses ” might 
be accessible. 

This theory of images appeared very plausible to ancient thought. 

It brought to definite expression, and indeed to a certain extent 
explained, the mode of representing things which is still common 
for the ordinary consciousness, as if our perceptions were “ copies ” 
of things existing outside of us. If one did not ask further how 
things should come to send out such miniature likenesses of them- 
selves into the world, he might think that he understood, by means 
of this theory, how our “ impressions ” can resemble things with- 
out. For this reason this theory at once attained the predominance 
in physiological psychology, and retained its position until after the 
beginnings of modern philosophy, where it was defended by Locke. 

Its significance, however, for the conceptions in the system of 
Democritus, lies in this, that it was regarded as describing that 
motion of the atoms in which perception consists. It remained 
hidden from this materialism, which was such from principle, as 
well as from all its later transformations, that perception as a 
psychical activity is something specifically different from any and 
every motion of atoms, however determined. But in seeking out 
the individual forms of motion from which the individual percep- 
tions of the special senses arise, the philosopher of Abdera caused 
many a keen observation, many a fine suggestion, to become known. 

4. It is interesting now that the same fate befell the materialistic ■ . 
psychology of Democritus as had befallen the pre-Sophistic meta- 
phj'sicians (ef. § 6) : it, too, was obliged in a certain respect to oblit^ 
erate again the epistemological contrast between perception and 
thought. Since, that is, all psychical life is regarded as motion of 
the fire-atoms,’ and since the motion of atoms in the connected sys- 
tem of the universe is conditioned by eontact and impact, it follows 
that thought, which knows the truly real, can be explained only from 
an imprcfision which this truly real makes upon the fiery atoms, — 
explained therefore itself only through the efflux of such images. 

As a ps^'chological process, therefoi’e, thought is the same as percep- 
tion, viz. impression of images upon fire-atoms ; the only difference 
is that in the case of perception the relatively coarse images of the 
atom-complexes are active, while thought, which apprehends true 
reality, rests upon a contact of the fire-atoms with the finest images, 
with those which represent the atomic structure of things. 


1 Arist. De An. I. 2, 405 a 8. 
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Odd and fantastic as this sounds, tho indications arc yet all in 
favour of the supposition that Pemocriitis drew this conclusion from 
the presuppositions of his m iterialisttc psychology. This psychol- 
ogy knew no indej>enclcnt, internal mcclianisni of ide.as or conscious 
states, but only an arising of ideas through tlie motion of atoms 
Hence it regarded ideas that vrere evidently deceptive as also 
<*impre.ssions,” and sought for the.se the exciting images. Dreams, 
f.y. were traced h.ack to <r5«A« which had ejtlier pcnctratctl into tJie 
b^y in the waking state and on account of their weak motion had 
previously protluced no impression, or had first reache<l the fiery 
atoms in sleep, evading the senses. A mysterious (“magnetic,” or 
“psychic,” we should say to-day) action of men ui>ou one another 
appeared comprehensible on this hy|)othcsis, and an objective basis 
was given to faith in gods and demons by assuming giant forms in 
infinite space from which corresponding images proceeded. 

In correspondenco with this Democritus seems to have thought of 
“ genuine knowledge ” as that motion of the fire-atoms which is pro- 
duced by the impression of the smalle.st ami finest images, — tho'se 
which represent the atomic composition of things. Tliis motion i.s, 
however, the most delicate, tho finest, tho gentlest of all— that which 
comes neare.st to rest. With this definition the confront Itticftn 
CfptfoH and thought teas in ^iiantitntire terms — quite in the 

spirit of the system. The coarse images of things as wholes set the 
fiery atoms into relatively violent motion and produce hy this means 
the “obscure insight ” winch pw-sonts itself as perception 5 the finest 
images, on tho contrary, impress u|Km the fiery atoms a gentle, fine 
motion which evokes the “gemiinc insight” into the atomic structure 
of things, i.e. thought. In consideration of this, Democritus com- 
mends the thinker to turn away from the world of the senses, quite 
in contrast with the mode of thought which would develop truth out 
of perception. Those finest motions assert their influence only w'here 
the coarser are kept back; and where too violent motions of the 
fiery atoms take place, tho result is false ideation, tho 

5. This same quantitative contrast of strong and soft, violent 
and gentle motion, was laid by Democritus at the last’s of his ethical 
theory also.* In so doing ho stoo<I with his psychology completely 
upon the ivtellectualistic standpoint o! Socrates in so far as he 
transposed the epistemological values of ideas immediately into 
ethical values of states of will. As from perception only that 

> Tbeoplir. De Sens. 68 (Dox. D. 616). 

* The resemblance with the theory of Aristippus (§ 7, 9) Is so striking, that 
Uie assumption of a causal connection is scarcely to be avoided. Yet it may be 
that we should seek for this rather in a common dependence upon Protagoras, 
than io the interaction of Atomism and Hedonism upon each other. 
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obscure iusigbt follows wbicli. lius for its object the phenoinenon 
and not the true essence, so also the pleasure which arises from the 
excitation of the senses is only relative (vo/£w), obscure, uncertain 
of itself, and deceitful. The true happiness, on the contrary, for. 
which the wise man lives “according to nature” (<}>vau), the evSat/io- 
via, which is the end (reXos) and measure (ovpos) of human life, must 
not be sought in external goods, in sensuous satisfaction, but only 
in that gentle motion, that tranquil frame (eieo-ru)), which attends 
upon right insight, upon the gentle movement of the fiery atoms. 
This insight alone gives to the soul measure and harmony (^v/x;ie- 
Tpia), guards it from emotional astonishment (d^au/xacria), lends it 
security and imperturbability (drapa^ia, a6a.p.pta), — the ocean-calm 
(yaXtjvr)) of the soul that has become master of its passions through 
knowledge. True happiness is rest {ri<rvxta), and rest is secured only 
by knowledge. Thus Democritus gains as the cap-stone of his 
system his personal ideal of life, — that of pure knowledge, free 
from all wishes ; with this ideal, this systematic materialism cul- 
minates in a noble and lofty theory of life. And yet there is in it 
also a tendenc}' which characterises the morals of the age of the 
Enlightenment : this peace of mind resting upon knowledge is the 
happiness of an individual life, and where the ethical teachings of 
Democritus extend beyond the individual, it is friendship, the rela- 
tion of individual personalities to one another,- that he praises, 
while he remains indifferent as regards connection with the state 

^ " § 11. The System of Idealism. 

The origin and development of the Platonic doctrine of Ideas is 
one of the most difficult and involved, as well as one of the most 
effective and fruitful, processes in the entire history of European 
thought, and the task of apprehending it properly is made still 
more difficult by the literary form in which it has been transmitted. 
The Platonic dialogues show the philosophy of their author in 
process of constant re-shaping; their cojnposition extended' through 
half a century. Since, however, the order in which the individual 
dialogues arose has not been transmitted to us and cannot be estab- 
lished absolutely from external characteristics, pragmatic hj'^potheses 
based on the logical connections of thought must he called to our aid. 

1. In the first place there is no question that the opposition 
between Socrates and the Sophists formed the starting-point for 
Plutonic thought. Plato’s first writings were dedicated to an 
affectionate and in the main, certainly, a faithful presentation of 
the Socratic doctrine of virtue. To this he attached a polemic 
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a^inst the SQi>ht<ltc doctrineji of sweieU* ami knowlcdt^p marked by 
increasing keenness, Imi also by an inrrrosing tendency towanl 
establishing his own view u|»oa an inde|y*ndenl ^^sis. The I’latnnlc 
criticism of the Sophistic theories, bowercr, proceinlM essentlilly 
from the Socratic iK>stu!ate, U admitted fully, in the spirit of 
I’rotagoras, the relativity of all knowle<lge gainetl through 1‘ercep. 
lion, hut it found just in this the inadequacy of the Sophistic theorj* 
for a true science of rthicjs.* The knowle<lge which is necessary for 
virtue cannot consist in opinions as they arise from the changing 
states of motion in snhjccl and object, nnr can it consist of a 
rational consideration and legittm.atlon of such opinions gainrtl by 
|>er«ption;* it must liave n wholly different source and wholly 
different objects. Of the coqsntral world and its changing stales — . 
I’lato held to llda view of l*Tt»tagOTas in iu entirely —there is no 
science, but only j*erreptions and opinions; it is nrconlingly an 
iMCor/Kireof trorfd that forms the oliject of science, and Uiii world 
must exist side by side witli the corporeal world a.s independently 
as does knnwb'^lgc side by side with opinion.* 

Here wc have (or the first time the claim of an I’eftmflterfrtf rcob'ty, 
brought forwanl expressly and with full nm»ciousncss, ant! it is 
rle.ar that this springs frrun the ethical need for a knowledp* that 
is nlsetl alxive all iilexs ga'iiieil by sen*c.perecption. The assurnp* 
tinn of immateriality did not at first have ns its aim, for IMato, the 
explanation of phenomena : its end was rather to assure an object 
for ethical knowledge. The Idealistic meta)»hyslcs, therefore, in its 
first draft* builds entirely niton n new foumlaiion of its own, with* 
out any n'feivnre to the work of earlier sejenee that had been 
directed towanl Investigating and nnderstinding phenomen.a; it is 
an ivmaterUil ICtfHlinm, svhicli seek.s true Ilcing in Iho Ideas, with* 
out troubling itself alxiut the world of generation and occurrence, 
which it leaves to perception and opinion.* 

To avoid numerous misunderstandings* we must, nevertlieless, 
expressly point out that the riatonic conception of immateriality 
(dcrw/iarw) hs in nowi.se coincident with that of the spiritual or 
psychical, as might l>e c.isUy aHsnmed from the modern mode of 
thinking. l*or the Platonic conception the particular iwychiaal 

' On ihU point, the Th<(rtftu$ krinipi togcilier llic wliolo crlllePm ol llic 
SojiliUllc doctrine. 

* SSia furi, \byov, Thtat. 201 E. (Probably a llieory of Antlstbcncs.) 

* Arlst Mrt. 1. 0, 087 a .Ti ; XIII. 4, 1078 b 12. 

* As set forth In the dialogues Vhtrdrut and the S}tmpo$\um. 

* Investigations as to tliooretfeal and natural science are first found In the 
hatpst dialogues. 

* To whlcli the Keo-I’ythagorean and Nco*riatonlc transformation of the 
doctrine of Ideas gave occasion. Cl. I*t. 11. cli. 2, $ IB. 
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functions belong to the \7orld of Becoming, precisely as do those of 
the body and of other corporeal things ; and on the other hand, in 
the true reality the “ forms ” or “ shapes ” of corporeality, the Ideas 
of sensuous qualities and relations, find a place precisely as do those 
of the spiritual relations. The identification of spirit or mind and 
incorporeality, the division of the world into mind and matter, is un- 
Platonic. The incorporeal world which Plato teaches is not yet the 
spiritual. 

Bather, the Ideas are, for Plato, that incorporeal Being ivhich is 
known through conceptions. Since, that is, the conceptions in which 
Socrates found the essence of science are not given as such in the 
reality that can be perceived, they must form a “ second,” “ other ” 
reality, different from the former, existing by itself, and this imma- 
terial reality is related to the material, as Being to Becoming, as the 
abiding to the changing, as the simple to the manifold — in short, 
as the world of Parmenides to that of Heraclitus. The object of 
ethical knowledge, cognised through general conceptions, is that 
which “ is ” in the true sense : the ethical, the logical, and the phys- 
ical apxn (ground or first principle) are the same. This is the point 
in which all lines of earlier philosophy converge. 

2. If the Ideas are to be “ something other ” than the percep- 
tible world, knowledge of them through conceptions cannot be found 
in the content of perception, for they cannot be contained in it. 
With this turn of thought, which corresponds to the sharper separa- 
tion of the two worlds, the Platonic doctrine of knowledge becomes 
much more rationalistic than that of Democritus, and goes also 
decidedly beyond that of -Socrates; for while the latter had devel- 
oped the universal out of the opinions and perceptions of individuals 
inductively, and had found it as the common content in these opin- 
ions and perceptions, Plato does not conceive of the process of 
induction in this analytical manner, but sees in perceptions only the 
suggestions or promptings with the help of which the soul bethinks 
itself of the conceptions, of the knowledge of the Ideas. 

Plato expressed this rationalistic principle in the form that phil- 
osophical knowledge is recollection (dvd/iVT/trts). He showed in the 
example of the Pythagorean proposition ^ that mathematical knowl- 
edge is not extracted from sense-perception, but that sense-percep- 
tion offers only the opportunity on occasion of which the soul 
recollects the knowledge already present within her, that is, knowl- 
edge that has purely rational validity. He points out that the pure 
mathematical relations are not present in corporeal reality ; on the 


^ Mtnot 80 S. 
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contrary, the notion of these relations arises iii us when similar 
figures of perception offer but the occasion therefor, and he extended 
this observation, which is completely applicable to mathematical 
knowledge, to the sum total of scientific knowledge. 

That this reflection upon what is rationally necessary should be 
conceived of as recollection is connected with the fact that Plato, 
as little as any of his predecessors, recognises a creative activity of 
the consciousness, whicii produces its content. This is a general 
limit for all Greek psychology ; the content for ideas must somehow 
be given to the “ soul ” ; hence, if the Ideas ate not given in, perception, 
and the soul nevertheless finds them in herself on occasion of per- 
ception, she must have already received these Ideas in some way or 
other. For this act- of reception, however, Plato finds only the 
mythical representation,* that before the earthly life the souls havel 
beheld the pure forms of reality in the incorporeal world itself, thatl 
the perception of similar corporeal things calls the remembryiCe I 
back to those forms forgotten in the corporeal earthly life, aiuUthat 
from this awakes the philosophical impulse, the love of the Ideas 
{Ipwt), by which the soul becomes raised again to the knowledge 
of that true reality. Here, too, as in the case of Democritus, it is 
shown that the entire ancient rationalism could form no idea of 
the process of thought except after the analogy of sensuous percep- 
tion, particularly that of the sense of sight. 

What Socrates in bis doctrine of the formation of conceptions had 
designated as induction, became transformed, therefore, for Plato, 
into an intuition that proceeds by recollecting (owa-ywyi;), into re- 
flection upon a higher and purer perception (.(4nsc7in»«ns?). This 
pure perception, however, yields a plurality of ideas corresponding 
to the laulupUcity of objects which, occasion such perceptions, and 
from this grows the further task for science to know also the rela- 
tions of the Ideas to each other. This is a second step of Plato’s 
beyond Socrates, and is specially important for the reason that it led 
shortly to the apprehension of the logical relations between concep- 
thus. It was principally the relations of the subordination and co- 
ordination of concepts to which Plato became attentive. The 
division of the class-concepts or logical genera into their species 
played a great part his teaching.* The possibility or impossibility 
of the union of particular conceptions is brought more exactly into 

* Fhadr. 246 ft. ' 

* Cf. Phtleb. 16 C. Yet this dividing process is not anywhere especially promi- 
nent in the writings that are certainly Platonic. It is handled with the pedantry 
o( a school in the Sophist and Politicos. Antiquity preserved “definitions" 
and “ divisions " from the Platonic school. In Athenaus, II, 69 C, is an instance 
of mockery, hy a comic poet, at this academical concept-splitting. 
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consideration/ and as a methodical aid he recommended the hypo* 
thetical method of discussion, which aims to examine a tentatively 
proposed conception by developing all the possible consequences 
that would follow from the possibility of its union with conceptions 
already known. 

These logical operations taken as a whole, by means of which the 
Ideas and their relations to one another (Kotvojrta) were to be found, 
Plato denoted by the name dialectic. What is found in Ms writings 
concerning it has throughout a methodological character, but is not 
properly logical, ; 

3. The doctrine of knowledge as recollection stood, however, in 
closest connection with Plato’s conception of the relation of Ideas to 
the loorld of phenomena. Between the higher world of ovala and the 
lower world of y^£o-is, between what is and what is in process of 
Becoming, he found that relation of similarity which exists between 
archetypes (jrapaSeiyimTa) and their copies or images (etSmXa) . In this, 
too, a strong influence of mathematics upon the Platonic philosophy 
is disclosed : as the Pythagoreans had already designated things as 
imitations of numbers, so Plato found that individual things always 
correspond to their class-concepts only to a certain degree, and that 
the class-concept is a logical ideal which none of its empirical 
examples comes up to. He expressed this by the conception of 
imitation {pipi^cns). It was thus at the same time established that 
that second world, that of the incorporeal Ideas, was to be regarded 
as the higher, the more valuable, the more primitive world. 

Yet this mode of representing the matter gave .rather a deter- 
mination of their respective values than a view that was usable for 
metaphysical consideration : hence Plato sought for still other desig- 
nations of the relation. The logical side of the matter, according to 
which the Idea as class-concept or species represents the total uni- 
tary extent or compass, of which the individual things denote but a 
part, appears in the expression participation which means 

that the individual thing but partakes in the universal essence of the 
Idea ; and the changing process of this partaking is emphasised by 
the conception of presence f-n-apova-ta) . The class-concept or species 
is present in the thing so long as the latter possesses the qualities 
which dwell in the Idea. The Ideas come and go, and as these now 
communicate themselves to things and now again withdraw, the 
qualities in these things which are like the Ideas are successively 
changed to the eye of perception. 

The precise designation of this relation was, for Plato, an object 


1 PhcBdo, 102 S. 
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of only Jtrcondnry intorrst, pmvulM only tlir tliffcrrnrc !>rtwo<!n 
the world of Idraa and the ror|»ofe.nl world, njid the de|>^n(!efice of 
the latter tijwn the former, wrro recogni<e<l.’ Mo^t iinjKirtajit .and 
sunirient for him was the conviction that hy mcanA of conceptions 
that knowledge which virtue nrctls of wlml truly and really u, could 
lx: won. 

A. |V^p<•n^ Ontrt/ejfa natontca. l&M. 

4. But the logico-mctaphyaical intercut which Plato grafted U|x)n 
the Socratic doctrine of knowlrtlg** carried him f.ir l>eyontl the 
master as regards the contents of this doctrine. The general 
characteristics which he deTelo|»etl for the essence of the Ideas 
applied *to aJl class-canerptM, and the imm.nterial worM was tlierchtre 
|>eoplcd with the archely|K*s of the entire world of ••xjx’ricnce, .^o 
man}* claas-concepts, so m.any lde.as; for Plato, too, there are cotinl- 
less ‘‘forms.” In so far criticism* was right in saying that Plato’s 
world of Ideas was the world of petteption thought over again in 
conception. 

In fact, accortling to the first draft of the Plalonic philosophy, 
there arc Idea-s of everything jxissilde, of things, qimlltics, anil 
rchtions; of the good and the l>c.aiitiful n.s well ns of the bad and 
the ngly. Since the Idc.i is defined inelhodologically, in a purely 
formal svay, as cla.s5-eoncept, every cl.xss-conrept whatever l>elongs 
to the higher world of pure forms; and in the dmlopie PmntnMfa,* 
not only was Plato's attention called by a m.an schooled in the 
Klealic Sophistic doctrine to all kinds of dialectical diillculties 
which inhere in the logical relation of the one Idea to its many 
copies, hut he was also rallied, spitefully enough, with the thought 
of all the* foul companions that would bo met in Ids world of pure 
conceptual forms. 

Plato's philosophy had no principle that could sen'e ns a weapon 
against such an objection, nor Is there in the dialogues any intima- 
tion that ho had attempted to announce n dermitc criterion for tlio 
ftheiion of those class-concepts that were to bo regarded ns Ideas, 
as constituents of the higher incorjwrcal world. Kor do tho ex- 
amples which he adduces permit such a principle to lie recognised; 
we can only say that it seems as if in course of time ho continually 
emphasised more strongly tho attributes expressing worth (as the 
good and tho beautiful), the mathematical relations (greatness and 
smallness, numerical determinations, etc.), and tho typos of species 
in the organic world, while, on the contrary, he no longer reckoned 
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among the Ideas mere concepts of relation, especially negative 
notions and things made by human art.^ 

5. Our knowledge of the systematic connection and order which 
Plato intended to afirm in the realm of Ideas remains ultimately as 
obscure as that in regard to the preceding point. Urgent as he was 
to establish co-ordination and subordination among the conceptions, 
the thought of a logically arranged pyramid of conceptions which 
must culminate in the conception that was most general and poorest 
in content seems not to have been carried out. A very probleidatical 
attempt to set up a limited number (five) of most general concep- 
tions" is presented in the Sophist (254 ff.). But these attempts, 
which tend toward the Aristotelian doctrine of the categories, are 
not to be traced back with certainty to Plato, himself. , ' . , 

With him we find, rather, only the doctrine presented in the 
Philebus, as well as in the Republic, that the Idea of the Good is the 
highest, embracing, ruling, and realising. all others. Plato defines 
this Idea as regards its content as little as did , Socrates j he de- 
termined it only by means of the relation, that it should represent 
in its content the highest absolute end of all reality, of the incor- 
poreal as of the corporeal. The subordination of the other Ideas 
to this highest Idea is accordingly not the logical subordination of 
a particular under the general, but the teleological of the means to 
the end. 

In the latest period of his philosophising, concerning which we 
have only intimations in the Laws and in critical ’ notices of Aris- 
totle,® and in the teachings of his nearest successors, the imperfec- 
tion of this solution of the logical problem seems to have led Plato 
to the unfortunate thought of developing the system of Ideas ac- 
cording to the method of the Pythagorean number-theory. The 
Pythagoreans also, to be sure, had the purpose of attaching the 
abiding arrangements of things symbolically to the development of 
the number series. But that was only a makeshift, because they 
had as yet no idea of the logical arrangement of conceptions : hence, 
when Plato, in connection with his other thoughts, fell back upon 
this makeshift, designated the Idea of the Good as. the h>, the One, 
and attempted to derive from it the duality (Suas) of the Infinite or 
Indefinite, and the Measure (aveipov and irepag, — even and odd ; cf. 
§ 4, 11), and from this, further, the other Ideas in such a way as to 
present a series of the conditioning and the conditioned, neither 

1 Cf. also Arist. 3Iet. XII. 3, 1070 c 18. 

_ - Being, re.st, motion, samenesss (TavrSrijt) and otherness (eTepSrtjt), i.e. the 
division of Being into the resting (oMa), ever the same with itself, and the 
moved (-/^yeo-ts), in process of constant change. 

® Cf. A Trendelenburg, Flatonis de Ideis et N^tmeris Doctrina (Leips. 1826). 
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this deplorable construction nor the fact that men lilcc Sj^usippus, 
Xmocrates, l’hiUppu5, and ArcUytas undertook (o carrj' it out in 
detail, would Iw worth more particular mention, were not this just 
the |)oint to which the »j>cculation of the Kro-rythaKorcans and the 
Xeo-riatonista became attaehe<h I or by this gradali<jn which l*lat«» 
tlius l>Cf;an within the ot<rta the W4»r1d of true reality, the divtMhu 
in /Ae concf]^ion of rrulily, which bad dereloj>ed out of the opi>oHi. 
lion Wlwi^en |HTceplion and thouglit, l>vame nuUif-Hn!, and thus 
dualism was again abolished. For when to the One, or the Mea of 
the GochI, was av:rib(s\ the highest al»solule reality, and to the vari- 
ous strata of the world of Ideas, a rr.ality of constantly chm-asing 
wortli in proportion as tlie)* wero removed from tlie One m the 
system in numbers, there arose from this a ««ife o/ which 

extended from the One down to the lowest reality, — that of the 
corporeal world. Fantastic as this thought may K*, it yet evinced 
its force and influence in the development of llioughl, even to tin* 
threshold of modem philosophy. Its |»owrr, however, lies doubtless 
in all cases in its amalgamation of attributes of worth with these 
various grades of reality. 

G. While os metaphysics, the doctrine of Ideas fell into such seri- 
ous diflittuUies, it was carried out in an exlrtmely hap]>y, simple, and 
transjurcnt wanner in that domain which formed its projn'r liome, 
—tlrnt of ethics. For the systematic clal)Onition of this, however, 
Plato needed a ptychologtf, and that, too, of another sort tium the 
psychologj' which had arisen in previous science, out of the presu|>. 
]>ositions of natural philosophy, and with the aid of imlividual jht- 
ceptions or opinions. When, in contrast with this, ho dovelojwd 
his psychology from the jiostiilatcs of the doctrine of Ide.as, the 
tesuH was of course a purely metaphysical theory which stood and 
fell with its postulate, yet it was at the same time, by rexson of the 
import of the doctrine of Ideas, a first attempt to understand the 
psychical life from within, and in accordance with its internal char- 
acter and articulation. 

The conception of thes(ndor mind was in itself a iliflicuUy'in 
the du.alisin of the doctrine of Ideas. For Plato, also, “soul” was 
on the one hand tlio living element, that wliiidi is moved of Itself 
and moves other things, and on the other hand, that which perceives, 
knows, and wills. As principle of life and of motion, the soul 
belongs, therefore, to the lower \vorld of Becoming, and In this it 
remains when it perceives and directs its desires toward objects of 
the senses. But this same soul, nevertheless, by its true knowledge 


. ^rhado, 70 ff., 105, Pheedr.m, Laws, X. 890. 
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of the Ideas, becomes partaker in the higher reality of abiding Being. 
Hence it must be assigned a position hetioeen the two worlds — not 
the timeless, unchanged essence of the Ideas, but a vitality whic 
survives change ; i.e. immortality. Here, for the first time, personal 
immortality is brought forward by Plato as a part of philosophic 
teaching. Of the proofs which the Phcedo adduces for this, those 
are most in accord with the spirit of the system which reason from 
the souPs knowledge of Ideas to its relationship with eternity; in 
correspondence with the form of the system is the dialectic false 
conclusion that the soul cannot be or become dead, because its 
essential characteristic is life ; the most tenable of the arguments is 
the reference to the unity and substantiality which tlie soul evinces 
in ruling the body. 

In consequence of this intermediate position the soul must bear in 
itself the traits of both worlds ; there must be in its essence some- 
thing which corresponds to the world of Ideas, and something 
which corresponds to the world of perception. The former is the 
rational nature (XoyiaTLKov or voSs), the seat of knowledge and of the 
virtue which corresponds to it ; in the latter, the irrational nature, 
Plato made a further distinction of two elements, — the nobler, which 
inclines towards the Reason, and the lower, which resists it. The 
nobler he found in the ardent, spirited Will {Spirit, dvfioi), the 
lower in the sensuous desire {Appetite, i-n-iOvfila) . Thus Reason, 
Spirit, and Appetite are the three forms of activity of the soul,, the 
classes or species {elSr}) of its states. 

These fundamental psychological conceptions which had thus grown 
out of considerations of ethical worth are emploj'^ed by Plato to set 
forth the moral destiny of the individual. The fettering of the 
soul to the body is at once a consequence and a punishment of 
the sensuous appetite. Plato extends the immortal existence of 
the soul equally beyond the two boundaries of the earthly life. 
The sin for the sake of which the soul is ensnared in the world of 
sense is to be sought in a pre-existent state ; ^ its destiny in the 
hereafter^ will depend upon how far it has freed itself in the earthly 
life from the sensuous appetite, and turned to its higher vocation — 
knowledge of the Ideas. But inasmuch as the ultimate goal of the 
soul appears to be to strip off the - sensuous nature, the three forms 
of activity are designated also as paHs of the soul. In the Timceus 
Plato even portrays the process of the formation of the soul out of 
these parts, and retains immortality for the rational part only. 

^ These doctrines are depicted in the form of mythical allegories which make 
use of motives from the popular faith and from the Mystery-cults. V. Phcedr. 
246 ft; Gorgias, 623 ff.; Hep. 614 ff.; Phcedo. 107 ff. 
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ll alrradr fVar from that IK** 

rrlalinn of fntJ’lanrntal form» of tl,*» lifr to 

llio noTj** t/v» tsnitr of th^* jo-iV* natarr wa* not 

rtrarly oat j tjor i« ll to pro to rviaroj.tion* 

fonaM from Uso tJ.o ri;;nif>o 3 rv“** of i-nrofr |'»jrf;o!op. 

caf Karo »)noo na'!**.* 

7 . Itut at aU rv^air tVirfo (oUorK^l lo iHu «»v. (tora tV.o 
of iKo ttto •'ott*’,*. a rio^atWo tR'tntf* iKal Rr (rota t!.o 

an^l in ^liioh tf.** »ilt»<Jrawal fton tJ.o «oj 3 <J of «ontv* ar. l t}.o ipr- 
ilaalteaSo^ti of lifo *010 f at U*-*!* of «ri*.!nrn. h i« O'^t only 

III** /’A'r*frt tljal thit oAfr.f •? ifHtt p^rtratal of 

tho ilralli of S^‘ra!o#; tJi** tatn** riJ.fral j^rr-rajlt irj tti-Jj tlia- 

lopift At tli** t|.** T7.t^f/tftr, aor!, in pstt, ll,«' /**7»ii*-,V. 

Iltjt in ria!o*» o»n natni** th** h^'^ry of tf.o tfiinlrr »»** 

a»\o«'iatr<f Tfiih tli" of If*** arl;*l, anil tli'jt irJjjlo hit 

plijlot^iphy luor»t liisn tnt/* ifjo rraltn of fortnt, tl,** whnV 

rlurm of llrU«‘ni^ l"-.aniy »At firing an-f arliro witliin ^lra 
Sln'ngly at l>o lh»-ir{«>rT r»'inl»xto,t rrvit anvf !iran*‘l» tl»r of 

Att^tipjnit, «,irjfU «ouM fain lr;r't'l tnanV itririnsrt At aatitfv^l 
ttith ♦'•nnwjt pVaotro, it rrat orrortM^ot lii* opuiinn that iJik 
| i1«»a of lh«* ltrr<j!n»’« f»*aloM^I ovrn itj th** worM of t^nto. 

•Toy in til" l»oautif«il, plrxttirr in llkoifonjont itniiatlon of i|jo Iclra, 
Itaifi!**** l«^anif fir/* from f!n* rlf-mont of * Ulmir, thr »lrvolopnioni 
of knowlotlp* an<l prartlral artl*tip aklll, iV intr»jp*nt nmlrruUnTl. 
ing of lliP inallirmatioal rrlationt ^hioh in^.norr rmpiriral rralily, 
ajnl tli»* npiiropriat** onlprinf? of tJi** in«Viv}ih:al lifr, — all (Ijrto writ* 
valuM In* Mm at al Iratl prrjt-iratoiT tlapot ami |c»rtlfi|«llont in 
ihallnplirtl pwt*! wlnrh oon^itit in knowlMp* of tlir IilrAt, ami of 
lUc Awou^ lUo ItVa of Hi,'' (tcxMl. Iw tl\o »Vj|mj<vtu«»n 

ntul in Ihr ho hat j;irrn oaprotsion to iMa hit pstinuto of 

Ihr Roo*lt of lifp. 

Tint Mm»* thought, that otliiral vnJuPa ami utamlartlt mutt illn- 
minr thr whole pjrcnit of himtan lifp, WAt iitp«l in nnothrr fonn hy 
I’lato in that pretontalion of thr ayBlnn of tlie rlrturs which he 
drvrlopoil in the /f»7n/WiV. Hero he ahowptl that oach part of the 
^onl hat n (Iprinito tAtk to ftilfilt and an n {K>rff’Pt>on of itt own to 
Toarh: the rational part, in the apiritrd (OiyirKiStt) 

in rnri^y 0/ w//| (poMraRp, «trSy>i), Iho appetitive {hx^vfxrjrxuiv) in 

' Tlial llir qiiMtlon Ii^re for Halo wm riwiitlallr tli»t of thr RraiUtlnn of thr 
prychtcal from the i>olnt of view of n-lKliye wnrtii, U rhown not only In the 
einpjfiynient made of theno illttlnctlonr In rth!c« nnd poUilrti, l>ut al*o In nirh 
rrmsika m thono whirli de«lCTtatr<) tbU triple tllrlfilnn iw chnmctrrintlc for the 
dllirrent orpanic Iwlnpa (plant, anIniaU wan), or for the different j<«iph-R, 
hihablunu of eouthem countries, of northern rountrlm, and tlie Grrrkt 
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self-control (moderation, a-coffipoa-vvq) ; that, however, in addition to 
all these, as the virtue of the soul as a whole, there must be the 
right relation of these parts, complete uprightness (justice, SiKaioo-uny). 

The true significance, however, of these four cardinal virtues, is 
first unfolded upon a higher domain, that of politics. 

8. The tendency of the doctrine of Ideas, directed as it was 
toward the general and the universal, • exhibited its most perfect 
operation in the aspect now to be noticed, viz., that the ethical 
ideal of the Platonic philosophy lay not in the ability and happi- 
ness of the individual, but in the ethical perfection of the species. 
True to the logical principle of the doctrine of-; Ideas, that which 
truly is in the ethical sense, is not the individual man, but mankind, 
and the form in which this truly existent humanity appears is the 
organic union of individuals in the staie. The ethical ideal becomes 
for Plato the political, and in the midst of the time which saw the 
dissolution of Greek political life, and in opposition to those doc- 
trines which proclaimed only the principle of individual hapjjiness, 
he raised the conception of the state to an all-controlling height. 

He considered the state, however, not from the side of its empiri- 
cal origin, but in reference to its task, viz. that of presenting in 
large the ideal of humanity, and of . educating the citizen to that 
particular virtue which makes him truly happy. Convinced that 
his project could be realised, with force if necessary, he wove into 
its fabric not only features which he approved of the then-existing 
Greek political life, in particular those of the aristocratic Doric 
constitutions, but also all the ideals for whose fulfilment he hoped 
from the right formation of public life. 

K. F. Hermann, Qes. Abhandlungen, 122 ff. ; E. Zeller, Vortrage und Ab- 
handlungen, I. 62 ff. 

If the ideal state is to present man in large, it must consist of the 
three parts which correspond to the three parts of the soul, — the 
teaching class, the warrior class, and the tvorking class. It belongs 
to the first class alone, that of the cultured (<^iAocro(/)ot), to guide the 
state and to rule ^ (op^ovrcs) , to give laws and to watch over their 
observance. The virtue proper to this class is wisdom, insight into 
that which is for the advantage of the whole, and which is demanded 
by the ethical aim of the whole. To support this class there is the 
second class, that of the public officials (iiriKovpoi ; guardians, «^vAaKes) , 
which has to evince the virtue of the fearless performance of duty 
(dvSpta) as it maintains the order of the state within and without. 


^ Hence the Xoyia-TDcSy is called also ijyefioviKSv. 
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U i», JiOWfTf r, oli'slif nrf nVslcU fcot^U iV.r f!<^»lrp4 in ch<“ck, 
lUil l'rcc»Tnf% ihf pral tnMt n( <?.«• 
an\^ UTR5rr» ral f»»*»w¥»yp*), ^itn lia'" l« CAr^ for j'TornlinK 

for thf* cxlprtyvl tnran< cf ti»«* •taV* thrtt Ul*c^:ir au'l in'lmlry.' 
Only wltra rarlj clai% lliut it% ifuty atii! tnaitilaint itn aj'j’n>* 
jitialc Ttrlu" tlorx Oir nalufp of Ih*' flA> to ll.r t'lral of 

juilicv (iu:au«7\V-^) , 

Tii»? jirinrij*'** of onVffi'Tjj^j* •Ijt'-Ji itof iln-Mirr irn* 

j*jrtAftcy* in tia** riatonW MrjJ of •Utr, »j ir-Ar* fr;o»'. rl«~ar!y in 
th<* proriiSoa thal for U>t* por-a? of th«* thin! « taJr ilif 
cmlinary abiliiv of jifartioal life i« rUitn*'*!, anj in if, at if.U J» r*'- 
parxlrd ai lufflfirni for l};»‘ir wf.il*' ib*' rshsratjon. wfurlj liar 

FUt« hii ibf n'phl anrf duly tn uV.** in h#n<l ittrJf in onVr to train 
ill eitir^ni for In own enili, ii pi»rn onJy to ifa<* i»«n t>!f,«'r rIaM'-*. 
Ity tnrani of a conilarilly t»’j^at*N| (if i<“|nr5ic*n ryjntinn'-'! 

from birth to lh<* lat**yrat», tho porrmnarnl tJ.a* t«o oj-j-r 

claiir* lo l>p conltnnally r»*n*'ar«!, ilraU by ilraLi; an l (ii onirr th,al 
tio indiviifuat inl**ml may fftnain lo bof*! buk rla*'*-*, wbffar’f 
jarojt^^rly Ifa? orpani of lln* fi^ily, in l)>r fnlHlrnml of Ifirjr 

laik, they art lo irnounof- family lif»* nnd i rirata' jm’i'^rty. Tl.'“ir 
lot ii that of ftlurallon by the lUt**, alnrnr** of family ri*lali«3n% 
eororaumtyof liff and of pon-U. He whoii to Hrr for ib^rmli of tin’ 
whoV, for lb** olhlcal r<l«rAttoa of the mii»l not !•«* Irmnd t<» 

lhf« indiTidiial lay any |***r»onal Itilrmi. To tlali ihonplii, which 
found ill hiiloric rcalitalioa in ihi* •aecnlntal ilat#* of Ihr mnU.nml 
hierarchy, U limited whatcTcr of rommuniiin, rommunity of triton, 
etc., men have pn>fc5inl to diicovcr in ll>c I‘lal»>nie trachijj};. The 
great Idealist carries out to lla extretn** rotvs^jucnccs thr lho«j*ht 
that the end of hunun Ufo consists ht inonvl rducatiou, and that 
the entire orpuiisatiou of a community mint b** arranpeJ for this 
sole end. 

9. With this a new ndation between itte world of Ideas and the 
world of phenomena was discorered, and one whIeJi correspomled 
most perfectly to the spirit of the Datonic system : the Ide.*! of tin* 
Good disclosed itself as the task, as tlie end (rcAot), which the 
phenomenon of human life in society h.as to fulfil. TIjIs discovery 
became of decisive imporLincc for the final form hikeii by Tlato’s 
metaphysical system. 

Tor, as first projected, the doctrine of Ide.as Imd been precisely ns 
incompetent as the Kleatic doctrine of Being to explain empirical 
reality. The class-concepts were held to give knowledge of the 


< Ilcnet (lie tLtnt p&rt o{ ibe »out ts c&tlt4 atfo ttie 
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absolute reality,^ which, purely for itself, simple and changeless, 
without origin and imperishable, forms a world by itself, and, as in- 
corporeal, is separated from the world where things arise. Hence, 
as was demonstrated in the dialogue the Sophist,^ in a keen polemic 
against the doctrine of Ideas, this doctrine formed no principle of 
motion, and therefore no explanation of facts, because it excluded 
from itself all motion and change. 

But however little Plato’s interests may have been directed 
toward this end, the conception of the Idea as true Being ultimately 
demanded, nevertheless, that the phenomenon should be regarded, 
not only as something other, something imitative, something that 
participated, but also as something dependent. It demanded that 
the Idea be regarded as cause of occurrence and change (alTia) . But 
that which is itself absolutely unchangeable and immovable, and 
excludes every particular function from itself, cannot be a cause in 
the mechanical sense, but only in the sense that it presents the end 
for the sake of which the occurrence takes place. Here for the first 
time the relation between the two worlds of Being and Becoming 
(owta and yevem^) is fully defined ; all change and occurrence exists 
for the sake of the Idea;® the Idea is thefnal cause of phenomena. 

This foundation of teleological metaphysics Plato gives in the 
Philebus and in the middle books of the Republic, and adds at once a 
further culminating thought by introducing as the final cause of all 
occurrence, the world of Ideas as a whole, but in particular the high- 
est Idea, to which all the restare subordinate in the sense of means 
to end, — the Idea of the Good. This, referring to Anaxagoras, he 
designates as the World-reason (vovs), or as the deity.* 

Side by side with this motif taken from Anaxagoras, another of 
a Pythagorean nature appears with increasing force in a later form 
of the doctrine of Ideas, a motif in accordance with which the 
imperfection of the phenomenon is pointed out as in contrast with 
the true Being. This inadequacy, however, could not be derived 
from Being itself, and just as Leucippus, in order to understand 
plurality and motion, had declared that in addition to the Being of 


Symp. 211 B, airh KaO' avrb fied' atrrov povoeidii del 6v. 

2 Page 246 ff. The doctrine there criticised, that of the aaihpara etdrj, can in 
acconiance with the individual verbal coincidences be only the Platonic ; just 
this is a factor in the decision against the genuineness of the dialogue. Schleier- 
macher’s hypothesis of a Megarian doctrine of Ideas, thought out to rescue the 
genuineness, has not shown itself tenable. 

8 Phileb. 54 C. . . , 

* Yet we are not to think in this case of personality, or of a spiritual being, 
but of the absolute ethical end or , purpose of the world, the conception of the 
dyadbv finding an exact definition as little as with Socrates. It is rather presup- 
posed as being the simplest, the most comprehensible in itself. 
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Pamenidcs the Kot-bcing was also “ real," or “ actvral/’ and existent, 
so Plato saw himscU forced, with like logical consistency, for the 
purpose of explaining phenomena and the inadequacy whicli they 
show with reference to the Ideas, to assume beside the world of 
Being or of cause, i.e. the world of Ide.is and the Idea of the Good, 
a secondary or occe^orv enitae (^■HnViof) in that which has not the 
attribute of Being. Indeed, tho parallelism in the two thinkers 
goes so far that this secondar}' oaU'C, which is not Being (t6 ok), 
is for I’lato precisely the same as for Leucippus uud I'hilolaus, viz. 
empty space? 

Si)ace was then for Plato the « nothing” out of which the world 
of phenomena is formed for the sake of the Idea of the Good, or of 
the deity. This process of formation, however, consists in takhiy on 
mathematical fomn; hence Plato taught in the Phitehns that tho 
world of perception was a “ mixture” of the " unlimited ” {amipov), 
i.e. space, and of “ limitation ” (r/pac), i.e. the mathematical forms ; * 
and that the cause of this mixture, the highest, divine wotUUprin- 
ciple, was the Idea of the Good. Si»acc assumes mathematical for* 
mation In order to become like the world of Ideas. 

The importance which mathematics had possessed from the outset 
in the development of Plato's thought funis thus at last its metaphys- 
ical expression. Tho mathematical structures are the intermediate 
link, by means of which empty space, which is not, is able to imitate 
in phenomena the pure forms ” of tho world of Ideas. Hence 
mathematical knowledge (Scavow), as well os purely philosophical 
knowledge has to do with an abiding essence (ov'O'u}, 

and is therefore comprised together with this, as rational knowledge 
(vt^cts), and set over against knowledge of phenomena (^a). But 
occupying thus an intermediate place, it takes only the position of a 
last stage in the preparation for the wisdom of the “rulers,” as set 
forth in the system of education in the i?cpw6ltc. 

10. The metaphysical preliminaries were now given for what 
Plato ultimately projected in the Timeeus; viz. a sketch or rough 
draught of the philosophy of Nature, for which, of course, true to his 
epistemological principle, he could not claim the worth of certainty, 
but only that of probability.* Since, that is, he was not in a position 

^ Under the influence of the Aristotelian terminology, this secondary cause 
has been designated as “matter” and It is only recently that modern 

researches have made it clear that the Platonic “matter” is simply space. Cf. 
H. Sieheck, Vntersuchungen z. Philos, d. <?r. (2 Aufl.. Freiburg i. B. 1880). 

' It is probable that In this case Plato transposed the numbers into the world 
of Ideas Itself, but looked upon their representation In geometrical stnictures as 
the “limitation” added to space. 

* The Platonic Physics is then hypotlietical in like manner with that of 
Parmenides. Here, too, it would seem that regard for the demands of hla dla* 
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to carry through dialectically, and establish in conceptions this 
project of explaining occurrence from the world’s end or purpose, 
Plato gave an exposition of his teleological view of Nature in mythical 
form only, — a view intended only as an opinion, and not as science. 

This view, nevertheless, takes a position sharply opjiosed to the 
mechanical explanation of Nature, and, as this latter is set forth, we 
can scarcely suppose that Plato had any other doctrine in mind than 
that of Democritus. In opposition to the theory which makes all 
kinds of worlds arise here and there from the “ accidental ” (mean- 
ing “ purposeless ” or “ undesigned ”) meeting of “ that which is in 
unordered, lawless motion,” and perish again, he sets forth his own 
theory that there is only this one, most perfect and most beauti- 
ful cosmos, unitary in nature and unique as regards its kind, and 
that its origin can be traced only to a reason acting according to 
ends. 

If, then, it is desired to form a theory concerning this origin, the 
ground of the world of phenomena must be sought in the telic rela- 
tion of this world to the Ideas. This relation Plato expressed by 
the idea of a xoorldforming God” (Bgfiiovpyo';, demiurge) wlib 
formed or shaped out that which is not Being, i.e. space, “ with 
regard to the Ideas.” In this connection the ISTot-being is character- 
ised as the indefinite plasticity which takes up all corporeal forms 
into itself (Se^a/xd^j;), and yet at the same time forms the ground 
for the fact that the Ideas find no pure representation in it. This 
counter-working of the accessory cause, or of the individual acces- 
sory causes, Plato designates as mechanical necessity (dvayK?/). He 
takes up then the conception of Democritus as a particular moment 
into his physics, in order to explain by it what cannot be under- 
stood- teleologically. Divine activity according to ends and natural 
necessity are set over against each other as explaining principles, on 
the one hand for the perfect, and on the other hand for the imper- 
fect in the world of phenomena. Ethical dualism passes over from 
metaphysics into physical theory. 


ciples -was united with a polemical purpose. Hence there is found mingled in 
the TiitKBUs, a dependence upon Democritus and a combating of his views, an 
attitude like that of Parmenides toward Heraclitus. Yet the distinction is not 
to be forgotten, that the Eleatic denied the reality of the world of phenomena, 
while Plato denied only that it could be known scientifically, i.e. through con- 
ceptions. In presenting his view, however, Plato goes into questions of astron- 
omy, mechanics, chemistry, organic life, physiological psychology, finally even 
into those of^ medicine. ■ He • gives, therefore, a kind of compendious exposi- 
tion of his opinions in matters of natural science, opinions which in detail are 
extraordinarily fantastic, and as_ compared with the exact ideas even of his 
time, inadequate ; and yet taken in their whole connection, in their relation to 
their central principle, they have exercised an effect extending far beyond the 
design of their author. 
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The characteristic fundamental thought of the Platonic as con- 
trasted with the Atomistic physics is, that while Democritus con- 
eeived of the movements of tho whole as mechanical resultants of 
the original states of motion of the individual atoms, Plato, on tho 
contrary, regarded the ordered motion of the universe as a xchole, as 
the primitive unit, and derived every individual change or occur- 
rence from this purposively determined whole. From this thought 
sprang the strange construction of the conception of the tcorid-.sotd, 
which Plato characterised as tho single principle of all motions, and 
thus also of all determinations of form, and likewise of all activities 
of perception and ideation in the world.* In fantastic, obscure ex- 
jKtsition he brought forward as the mathematical “division” of this 
world-soul, his astronomical theory, which was in the main closely 
connected with that of the younger Pythagoreans, but which was 
less advanced than theirs in its assumption that tho earth stood 
still. The main criterion in this process of division was the dis- 
tinction between that which remains like itself (tcitoV) and tliat 
which changes {Bartpov ), — a contrast in which wc easily recognise 
the Pythagorean contrast between the perfect stellar world and tho 
imperfect terrestrial world. 

A similar continuation of Pythagorean doctrine is contained in 
the Platonic Timeens, with reference also to the purely mathematical 
construction of tlve corporeal world. Here, too, the four elements 
are characterised according to the simple, regular, geometrical solids 
(cf. p. 46). But it is expressly taught that these consist of triangu- 
lar surfaces, and those, too, of a right-angled sort, which are in part 
equilateral, in part so formed that the shorter side is half tho length 
of the hypothenuse. The limiting surfaces ol these solids, — tetrahe- 
dron, cube, etc., — maybe thonght of as composed of such right- 
angled triangles, and Plato would have tho essence of space-filling, 
i.e. density or solidity of bodies, regarded as consisting in this com- 
position of these limiting surfaces. By thus conceiving of physical 
bodies «as purely mathematical structures, the metaphysical thought 
of the Philebus found expression also in physics, — the thought, 
namely, that the phenomenal world is a limitation of space formed 
in imitation of the Ideas. These triangular surfaces, which were, 
moreover, conceived of as being indivisible, have a suspicious simi- 
larity with the atomic forms («Tx>ffMiTa) of Democritus. 

^ In this respect the Timceus, quite as does Democritus, characterises psychical 
differences by differences of motion, tracing, for example, right ideation to the 
merely indlTidual perception to tlie Sirtpov, etc. “Soul” is for the 
Greeks at the same time principle of motion and of perception, and just that 
(KivrjTtKiv and ataSririKiv, Arist. De An. 1. 2, 403 b 25), and even Plato makes the 
second characteristic dependent upon Uie flisl. 
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§ 12, The Aristotelian Logic. 

The breadth of plan which appeared in the systems of the two 
great antipodal thinkers, Democritus and Plato, and in accordance 
with which their doctrines were methodically developed, made it 
indispensable that there should be not only a division of labour, but 
a separation of problems. The titles of the writings of Democritus 
make it probable that he proceeded clearly and definitely in this 
respect also. Plato, to be sure, conceived his literary activity essen- 
tially from the artist’s point of view, but it is evident that in his 
activity as a teacher he did not fail to make that arrangement of 
problems for separate treatment which we miss in his dialogues. 
In his school the division of philosophy into dialectic, physics, 
and ethics became dominant. 

If by dialectic in this connection we are to understand essentially 
the doctrine of Ideas in its metaphysical development, Aristotle 
made the great step in advance of prefacing the investigation of the 
subject-matter in all three departments with a preliminary study of 
the essential nature of science, a doctrine of the forms and laws of 
scientific thought. Even with the Sophists and Socrates reflection 
had begun upon the question, in what scientific activity properly 
consists, and the sharpened attention given to the inner processes 
had made it possible for the abstracting thinker to separate the 
general forms of the thought-process itself from the particular con- 
tents to which this process relates at different times. All these 
beginnings and attempts — for even with Plato it did not go beyond 
this — were comprehended by Aristotle in his Logic, and developed 
into a complete system in which we have before us the ripe self- 
knowledge of Greek science. 

1. The immediate aim of the Aristotelian logic is, according to 
the express declarations of the philosopher, entirely methodological. 
The way is to be shown by which the goal of scientific cognition can 
be reached in all departments of knowledge. As in rhetoric the art 
of persuasion is taught, so in logic we are to learn the art of scien- 
tific investigation, cognition, and proof. For this reason Aristotle 
did not reckon logic, which was his greatest creation, among the 
philosophical disciplines themselves, but treated it iu his lectures 
as a propaedeutic, and for this reason his school regarded this 
study as the general instrument (Spyavov) for all scientific Avork. ' 

But this preparatory study itself was made a science by Aristotle. 
Instead of bringing forward rules of practical value in individual 
cases, as may well have been the case with the Sophists, instead 
of the general fixing of a principle which had been the service of 
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Socrates, he offers an examination of the thinking activity on all 
sides, a comprehensive examination of its regular forms. Ho fulfils 
the methodological task by formal logic. 

But in so doing it becomes evident that the knowledge of the 
forms of right thinking can be gained only from understanding the 
task of thought, and that in turn this task can be disclosed only 
from a definite idea of the general relation of knowledge to its 
object. Thus the Aristotelian logic is connected in the most 
intimate manner witli the inelaphysical presupposition which lie 
at the Imis of his treatment of the other disciplines also. Ij\ 
its principle, it is thoroughly epfafemofo^t'eaf . 

2. As such, however, it has its roots in the Socratic-Blatonic 
doctrine of Ideas. That which truly w, is the general or universal, 
and knowledge of this is the conception. In this respect Aristotle 
always remained a Platonist. What he combated in the system of 
his great predecessor * was only the Eleatie assumption of absence 
of relation, — absence of relation between genera! and particular, 
between Ideas -and phenomena, between conceptions and percep- 
tions; an absence of relation which, in spite of all his efforts, 
Plato had not overcome, even in the later phase of his teaching. 
Even as the final cause of occurrence the Ideas remained a world 
by theinselves beside (impa) the phenomena. This tearing apart 
of essence and phenomenon, of Being and Becoming, is* 
in addition to special dialectical objections,’ the object of the chief 
reproach which Aristotle brings against the doctrine of ideas. 
While Plato had made two different worlds out of the general 
which is known by the conception, and the particular which is per- 
ceived, the entire effort of Aristotle is directed toward removing 
. again this division in the conception of re.'ility, and discovering that 
relation between Idea and phenomenon which shall make concep* 
tional knowledge able to explain what is perceived. 

Out of this grows as the primary task for logic, that of recognise 
ing the true relation between the general and the particular, and hence 
this fundamental form of abstract or conceptional thought, which 
had been already recognised as fundamental by Socrates, stands in 
the centre of the Aristotelian logic. 


* Principally in Met. I. 9, and XIII. 4, 

* 0! these, two are principally worthy of mention In passing. The one 
argues, from the logical subordination which obtains among the Ideas, that 
everything that we perceive must b© subsnmed under a number of Ideas ; the 
other calls attention to the dlfficnUy that the resemblance, -which, according to 
this system exists between the Idea and the phenomenon, makes necessary still 
a higher general above both, etc., in infinitum (iySpuvei — airdt-epurot — rp Iroi 
dpffpuirot^. 
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The importance of this same relation grows out of ^ still another 
course of thought. If Aristotle found any previous works that 
were preparatory for his theory of science, they consisted in the 
considerations of the Sophists with regard to the art (principally 
rhetorical) of proof and refutation. If now Aristotle asked how 
one can prove anything scientifically, i.e. in a manner universally 
valid and relating to true knowledge, he found that this could con- 
sist only in the deduction of the particidar from the general. To 
prove scientifically means to state the grounds for the validity of 
what is asserted, and these are to be found only in the more general 
under which the particular is subsumed. 

From this resulted the peculiar complication which constitutes 
the Aristotelian conception of science. The general, the Idea, is, 
as the true Being, the cause of occurrence and change. It is that, 
therefore, out of which and through which the perceived particular 
is to be comprehended, conceived, or explained. Science has to set forth 
how the perceived particular follows from the general which is 
known in conceptions. On the other hand, the general is in thought 
the ground by means of which and from which the particular is 
proved. Accordingly, conceiving or comprehending and proving are 
the same thing, viz, deduction of the particidar from the general. 

The scientific theory of Aristotle is accordingly concentrated in 
the conception of derivation or ded^cction (dTroSei^is). Scientific 
explanation of phenomena from true Being is the same logical 
process as scientific proof : namely, the deduction or derivation of 
what is given in perception from its general ground. Explaining 
and proving are therefore denoted by the same word, “ deduction,” 
and the right proof is that which takes as its ground the actual or 
real general cause of that which is to be proved.* It is, therefore, 
the task of science to exhibit the logical necessity with which the 
particular insight (of perception) follows from the general insight (of 
conception), and the particular phenomenon from the general cause. 

This characterisation of the task of science, thus developed from 
metaphysical presuppositions, experienced an essential change in 
the progress of its author’s investigations. 

3. The most immediate task of logic, according to this, is to 
establish more exactly what deduction — i.e. on the one hand, proof ; 


1 This definition of the conception of scientific proof is obviously directed 
against the rhetorical proof of the Sophists. In the art of persuasion, all proofs 
are welcome, however external they may remain, to the true nature of the case, 
provided only they are formally suflacient to bring the hearer to assent. Scientific 
proof, however, should proceed from the inner, logical necessity of the case, and 
should therefore give at the same time insight into the true cause of what is to 
be proved. 
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on the other hand, cxplamtion — properly is, or to .set forth those 
forms in Av-hich thought cognises the dependence of the partietdar 
vpon the general This theory was given by Aristotle in the ylnafyt- 
ICS, the logical groundwork, which treats synthetically, in tlic fir.st 
part, of the syllogism, in the second of deduction, proof, and concep- 
tion. For in the process of analysing those activities of tliought in 
which all deduction consists, there results as simple fundamental 
form the deduction of one proposition, opo statement from another : 
i.c. the inference or sglloghm (cn'XXoyi9/t^}. 

The dociruie of the sgllogism became thus the central point of the 
Aristotelian logic. To this points all that he taught (apparently 
only in the most general outlines) concerning the forms of thought 
which lie at the h.osis of tlic syllogism: out of it come all the points 
of view in his methodology. 

The outlines of this doctrine, which form the basis of traditional 
logic even to this day, are the following. The syllogism is the 
deduction of a judgment from two other judgments. Since in a 
judgment one concept (the predicate) is afllrmcd of another concept 
(the subject), this affirmation can be grounded only by establishing 
the desired connection between the two by means of a third concept, 
the middle term (/itVov). This third concept must then stand iu 
some relations with the other two, and these relations must bo 
expressed in two judgments, which are called the premises (ir/jora- 
<r«s) of the syllogism. Inference, or drawing the conclusion, con- 
sists in the process of thought which, from the relations that one 
and the same concept (the middle term) sustains to two other 
concepts, discovers the relation of theso two concepts to each other. 

Agreeably to its general presuppositions, the Aristotelian doctrine 
of the syllogism fixed its attention upon but one of the possible 
relations existing between concepts, — the relation of the subordina- 
tion of the particular under the general. The only question for this 
theory is always whether the one concept (tlio subject) should be 
subordinated to the other (the predicate) or not. The doctrine of 
the syllogism has to do only with the knowledge of those forms 
of thought according to which it Is to be decided, with the lielp of 
an intermediate concept, whether a subordination of one concept under 
another occurs or not. This question Aristotle answered in an abso- 
lutely exhaustive manner j in this consists both the abiding worth 
of his doctrine of the syllogism and also the limits of its signifi- 
cance. 

In correspondence with the fact just noted, Aristotle treats in his 
theory of the judgment essentially only the two elements which come 
into consideration for this end; first, Quantity, which determines 
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the kind of subordination of the subject to the predicate as regards 
extent, and yields the distinctions of general, particular, and singu- 
lar judgments; and second. Quality, according to which this sub- 
ordination is either affirmed or denied, and, therefore, the relation 
either of connection or of separation is asserted as existing between 
the respective extents of the two concepts. 

The kinds or figures {crxvf^Ta) of the syllogism are, therefore, 
essentially fixed by the manner in which the relations of subordina- 
tion between the concepts, which are given in the premises, deter- 
mine the subordination sought in the conclusion, — a relation which 
finds its external expression in the .position of the middle term in 
the two premises, since this is either the subject of one premise and 
predicate of the other, or predicate of both, or subject of both. As 
the most valuable and primitive of these three figures, however, 
Aristotle consistently designated the first, because in it the principle 
of subordination is purely and clearly expressed, since the subject 
of the conclusion is subordinated to the middle term, and together 
with this, as falling within its compass, is subordinated to the predi- 
cate of the major.* 

4. But by defining inference, and so deduction, proof, and expla- 
nation in this way, it followed that only propositions of a lesser 
degree of generality could be deduced from those of higher generality 
by means of this activity so essential to science. That is, by means 
of inference, we can never prove anything equally general with the 
premises, to say nothing of proving anything more general. The 
peculiar restriction of the ancient idea of the nature of thought, 
according to which thought can only apprehend and take apart 
what is given but can never produce anything new, makes its 
appearance in this feature of the Aristotelian logic. From this, 
however, it follows immediately that the deducing, proving, and ex- 
plaining science may, indeed, in the individual case, be able to take 
that which has served as premise in the syllogism, and deduce it 
again as the conclusion of a still more general syllogism, but must, 
nevertheless, ultimately proceed from premises which are themselves 
capable of no further deduction, proof, and comprehension, of no 
reduction to middle terms. The truth^of these ultimate premises is, 
therefore, immediate (a/xecra), not to be deduced, proved or compre- 
hended. All deduction needs something primitive; all proof, a 
ground that cannot be proved ; all explaining, something given which 
cannot be explained. 


The details cannot be developed here. Cf. in general, F. Kanipe, Die 
Erkenntnisstheorie des Aristotelcs Q^eips. 1870); R. Eucken, Die ’ Methode de.r 
aristoteUschen Forschrtng (^Berlin, 1872). . 
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The apodictic, proving, and explaining activity of science has, 
therefore, a limit ; the ultimate grounds of proof are not to bo proved ; 
the ultimate causes used in explaining arc not to bo explained. 
Hence if science is to fulfil its task, which consists in explaining the 
particular by means of the general, it must first press forward from 
the particular on to the general, in the case of which proving and 
explaining are forbidden by the nature of the case, because as iinine- 
diatcly certain it asserts itself as not to bo deduced and not to be 
proved. Hence the processes of deducing, proving, and explaining, 
in which the ultimate task of science consists, must be preceded by 
the searching out of the atarting-points for deduction, of the ultimate 
grounds of proof, and of the highest principles of explanation. The 
activity of thought involved in this last process Aristotle calls dia« 
fecffc, and has laid down its principles in the Topi'w. 

Tiiis procedure of searchingovt the grounds is not, in the nature of 
the ease, attended by the same a|)o<ltctic certainty,” ns i.s that of 
deducing consequences from the grounds, when tlje latter arc once 
established. Investigation proceeds from the particnlnr given in 
perception, and from the ido.as current in customary opinion (tVSo^v), 
to find the general, from which tlic j>articular can then be proved 
and explained. Jnvesligation, therefore, follows a direction the 
reverse of tliat taken by deduction; the latter is deductive, tlie 
former inductive, epagogic. The latter proceeds, proving and 
explaining, from general to particular; the former, searching and 
testing, from particular to general.* Only tlie completed science is 
“ apodictic ” ; science, in Us process of coming into being, is epa- 
gogic. 

In all these investigations and the contrasts tliat appear in them, 
the chief question for Aristotle is that with regartl to judgments; 
but in connection with this lie treats also concepts. As a judgment 
is proved or deduced, by being concluded from more general judg- 
ments, by means of the middle term, so a concept is deduced or 
derived by being formed from a more general concept (the next 
higher class or genus, yAor) by adding a particular cliaracteristic 
mark or difference (Sia^opcC). This deduction of the concept is de^m- 
tion (6petr/ios). As, however, the deduolion of propositions ulti- 
mately presupposes most general, premises, which cannot be furtlier 


' This relation of contrariety between deduction and inquiry Aristotle ex- 
pressed in the Blatesaenta that that which, aa regards tlie nature of the thing, is 
the original (irpiripof t? and Uierefore the general, is for hnnian knowl- 

edge the later, tliat which must be acquired (wrepav irpit fifiSit) ; and tliat, on 
the contrary, that which is for os the most Immediate (Tp4rfp«>» jrpit the 
particular, is, according to the true essence, the derivative, the later (_iffT€pov r\ 
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proved, so, too, definition of lower concepts goes back ultimately to 
most general concepts whicli withdraw from all attempts at deduc- 
tion and explanation. These concepts, also, as well as the highest 
premises of proof, must be sought inductively;^ and it seems as 
though Aristotle looked upon the propositions of highest generality 
as the elucidations of these most general concepts. 

5. Among the text-books which Aristotle left, the two main 
logical treatises, the Analytics and the Topics, are those which are 
most nearly complete by far.- This may explain the fact that the 
logical demands which the Philosopher makes of science are devel- 
oped so clearly and surelj^ while, on the other hand, his system as 
carried out in the form known to us, fulfils in but a lesser measure 
the expectations thus raised. 

For evidently we should expect that a sure statement could be 
made as to what the Philosopher declared to be those immediately 
certain, highest propositions or concepts which were to be the result 
of investigation, and the starting-point of proof and explanation. 
If, however, we ask for these, Ave find ourselves in great embarrass- 
ment as regards the teaching of Aristotle. Of general propositions 
there is but a single principle, the prmcipile of contradiction,^ Avhich 
he set forth as an unprovable major premise, or highest principle 
for all proofs, partly in the purely logical setting that aifirmation 
and denial of the same combination of concepts reciprocally exclude 
each other, partly in the metaphysical form that a thing cannot be 
the same and also not be the same. But aside from this he prefers to 
call attention to the fact that every department of knowledge has its 
own ultimate presuppositions, and does not state these more exactly. 

If, however, we seek for the highest concepts, — aside from the 
reference made here also to the particular nature of individual dis- 
ciplines, — we have the choice between the four “principles” (d/Jx^O* 
or “causes,” of the Metaphysics, and the “categories,” which are 
designated as the fundamental forms of predication concerning what 
is, — a choice not decided by Aristotle. In both cases we find our- 
selves already in the midst of the material as opposed to the formal 
elements of his teaching. 


^ Over against determination (Trp6<r0e<ris'), as the deduction of one concept 
from the higher by adding a new mark, stands therefore abstraction (d^ai/>e<ris) 
as process of formation of , class-concepts, — a process which, by continually 
taking away individual characteristics, gains a concept poorer in contents, but 
wiler in its extent. Formation of concepts is, accordingly, with Aristotle, again 
completely analytic, while with Plato it had been intuitive. Aristotle was the 
ttrst to free himself from the optical analogy, in accordance with which the know- 
ing process of thought had been conceived eyen by Democritus and Plato. 

- In the case of the Topics, this completeness seems even to have been at- 
tained. 3 _3fe«. IV. 3 ff. 
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1 13. The Sjttem of SerebpoieQt 
The impression of something complrtoly new, which the logic of 
Aristotle m.ikcs, xis cnnlmstod with nil thnt h.nd jirevioiisly flpiK*nred 
in Gtt'ok science, princijvilly ii|»on the c.ip.icit.v for afistraci 
thoufiht, presupposed in so high a <h*grtf hy this srp-ir^ition of the 
general Forms of thought Innn every |•o''•>llIh• cnnt*'nl — a separa- 
tion that evinced his geniu**. This pMini* Ict the formation of con- 
ceptions by abstraction was evincM by AnstniU* in all de|iarlments 
of !m scientific work, and if the “ Father of logic ” l>ecame the 
philosophic teacher for two thousand years, h** owes this success, 
first of all, to the surencss, clearness, and consinteucy with which 
he fonned and defined his conceptions, lie fulfilled the task set by 
Socrates, and in so doing crr.itcd the l.angnage of .science. The fuinl.a- 
mental leirl of the scientific conceptions ami expressions crrrj’wIjCTts 
in use, even to the present time, goes back to his formulations. 

With this inclination to ahstrarllon is conncet<tl the further fact 
that Aristotle solved /Ac /Mndaincn/of prx>f>if‘m nf O/rek phfhxopfty 
•^ria. how liehind the changing mnltiplicity of plmnomena n nnl* 
birj* and abiding Iteing is to be thought — by mc.ans of a (nncfj*t nf 
re\nUon, that of His two great prcdecessoni had utill 

been seeking to assign a p.irlicular content to the conception of true 
Being. Dcmoerilus had regnrtlcd the atoms and their motion, J'lato 
tlie IdcM and their final causation, as the causes of pjienomena,— 
causes different from the phenomena themselves. '‘Aristotle, how* 
ever, detennined tlic twe reality — that which is — a« wcncc 

ithicJi ini/oW.i i» the phenovxeua OiemiteU'en. He renounced the at- 
tempt to think out as the jranse of phenomena som^thfii^difTeruht 
‘fronTlfim fa second world), amflaught ’th.aTthinieihg: of things 
.which is know n in conccption_po3sc.S3C5 no other reality than the 
sum total of the phenomena in whicli it rcnhsr.s.itseir So regarded, 
* llcihg (owia) takes on the character of tlie ee^ruee (to tI 
which constitutes the one, only ground of its individual formations, 
but is real or actual only in these themselves, and all phenomenal 
appt'arancn or coming into licing becomes the rrnb'.snfjon o/ the 
essence. This is the concept of relation by means of which Aristotle 
overcame the opposition of the HcracUtic and Eleatic metaphysics. 

E Tjuparticular, the proces s of develo pment presents itself to 
Aristotle as the r elation of Form and'^fatter 
"l^iato * liad declared tho^worFd of pheliomcmito be a mixture of tlie 

‘ The main tmlHnes ol Ihe Aristotelian melaphyslcs tlpTciop In the simplest 
way from that ptia.se of ttic riatonic mctaphystra wlilcli is presented In tlio 
rhilebua (cf. above, | 11, 0). Cf. J. C. Glaser, Die Jlletaphyalk des y\ritlotelet 
(Berlin, 1841). 
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unlimited ” and of “limitation”; Aristotle holds to the observa- 
. tion that, in everything of the phenomenal world, formed matter 
lies before us. But for him this matter is, indeed, in itself indefi- 
nite, and yet not purely indifferent, empty space, but a corporeal 
substratum {vTroKUfitvov ) ; for him, this form is not merely the 
mathematical limit, but the form determined as to its contents by 
the essence. The matter or material substratum is the possibility 
of that which, in the complete thing, has become actual or real by 
means of the form. In matter, therefore, the essential nature 
(outrta) is given only potentially (^wdyci). First, and only by means 
of the form, does it exist in reality or actuality {ivtpycia, actu). 
Occurrence, however, or the natural process, is that process in which 
the essence passes over from mere possibilitj’’, through form, into 
actualisation. The essence has not any second, higher reality beside 
and apart from the phenomena ; it exists only in the succession of 
its phenomenal manifestations, by means of which it realises its 
own possibility. The universal is real or actual only in the partic- 
ular; the particular is only because in it the universal realises 
itself. 

With this transformation of the doctrine of Ideas, Aristotle solv^ 
tlie luh'damental problem of the theoretical philosophy of the 2. 
Greeks, viz. that of so thinking Being or what “is” that Becoming, 
or the process of Nature (das GescJiehen), may be explained from 
it. From the Hylozoism of the Milesians on to the opposing 
^ theories of his two great predecessors, all standpoints of Greek 
metaphysics are contained as elements in this doctrine of Aristotle. 
The Being cognised in conception is the general essence, which 
realises itself in its particular phenomenal manifestations from 
potentiality on through form, and the process of this realisation is 
motion. Being is that which comes to existence in the processes 
of Nature. This self-realisation of the essence in the phenomena, 
Aristotle calls entelechy (hreXix^ia). 

2. The central point of the Aristotelian philosophy lies, therefore, 

in this new conce^ion of die cosmic processes as the realisation of 

the essence Tn the phenomenon, and the respect in which it is op- 
“■ posed to “the earlier explanation of Nature consists therefore in 
carrying through in conceptions the teleology which Plato had only 
set up as postulate, and developed in mythical; figurative form. 
While the earlier metaphysics had looked upon the mechanical 
process of pressure and impact as the typical fundamental relation 
of the cosmic processes, Aristotle regarded as this typical rela- 
tion the development of organisms and man’s building or forming 
activity. From these two departments he took his examples when 
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ho wished to clucidato tho roctaphyslcal cliaracter of the cosmic 
processes,* 

Kevcrtheless, tho relalion of fonn awd matter is not completely 
the s.amo in these two kinds of purposire processes, and tho dilTer- 
cnco between the two asserts il-self everywhere in the carrying out 
of the Aristotelian fundamental thouglit. In the case of organic 
processes, matter and form are the two sides, separable only ihrougli 
abstraction, of one and tho samo reality identical from l>cginning 
to end; even in the germ wliieli.iti tlio process of ilevelopmcnt 
brings the essence to its unfolding, the matter i.s already aluiped 
internally by the form. In tho case of artistic conslniclion, on the 
contrarj', the material which contains possibility exists at first by 
itself, and the work of the artist with its end in view is added later 
to produce the shape by means of motion. 

In tho latter case, therefore, the development is to be regarded 
under /our principles. These arc the Matter, the Form, tho End, and 
the Cause of wliat comes to pass or comes to be. 

In the former case, on tho contrary, the three other principles, os 
sot over against tho Jfattcr, are but different expressions for the 
same thing, stneo tho Form constitutes tho Cause and tho BesuU of 
the process. 

IVe find, accordingly, tliat when applied to tho task of science, 
this fundamental relation of form and matter is c.arried out in A 
twofold way: on tho one hand, iMdicWiml things arc regarded as 
selfroalising forms; on the other hand, things in relation to one 
another are regarded, tho one os matter, the other ns form. Tlieso 
two applications of tlio fundamental principle go through tho entire 
Aristotelian system side by side, and in the general principles of 
the system they sometimes so collide, that it is only by their separa- 
tion that apparent contradiction can bo cleared away. 

3. The former point of view yields tho result, that for tho Aristo- 
telian conception of tlic W'orld, in contrast with both that of Democ- 
ritus and that of Plato, tho truly real is the individual thing, 
determined in itself by its form. To it, tliereforo, belongs primarily 
the name of essence or substance (ovvia), Put the essence develops 
and realises itself in individual determinations, which are partly its 
states {rdOg), partly its refations to other things* (to vpw ti). 
Hence knowledge has these which belong to the thing (ra (rvppi^rf 
koto) to predicate of it, while tho individual thing itself c.annot be 
predicated of anything else, i.e. in the proposition it can bo only 

* Aside from Its discussion In tbe Metaphyalca, this question Is chiefly treated 
In the P/iysfM. 

2, 1089 b 23. 
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subject and never predicate.^ Of these modes in which substance 
manifests itself, or of the predicates that are possible with regard 
to it, Aristotle enumerates as categories, quantity (ttoctov), quality 
(ttoiov), relation (tt/jo's «), determination in space and time (ttoO, ttotc), 
action (rroieiv), and passion or passivity (Trao-xetv) ; and in addition, 
also, position (Kcia-dai) and condition (c^^etv). This collection 
(making ten categories inclusive of substance), in which, perhaps, 
grammatical observations co-operated, is designed to present the 
highest classes or genera under which the contents of all possible 
ideas are to be subsumed. Yet Aristotle made no methodical use 
of this collection, and his doctrine of the categories acquired, there- 
fore, no importance in his metaphysics, aside from the above-noted 
relation of substance to its determinations. 

When we consider how sharply Aristotle shaped out the scientific 
conception of substance in its logical and metaphysical character, 
it may appear strange at the first glance that he has announced 
neither a methodical principle nor a real principle applying to the 
nature of the thing, according to which it would be possible to de- 
cide what these truly existing individual things, in his sense of the 
word, are. It is clear only that, on the one hand, he did not regard 
as essence everything whatever that occasionally appears in ex- 
perience as a thing separate from others, and, on the other hand, 
that he ascribed this character to organic individuals, to individual 
men. It would be in the spirit of his teaching to suppose that he 
could have spoken of an “ essence ” only wliere an inner determina- 
tion of form constitutes the ground of the coherence of individual 
characteristics, where, therefore, the knowledge of this essence 
solves the problem of science — viz. to determine existent reality 
by the general conception — in so far as the abiding individual 
thing forms the class-concept for all its particular modes of appear- 
ing which show themselves in perception. 

But the Socratic-Platonic view of the problem of science brought 
with it the consequence that Aristotle defined yet again the essence 
of the individual thing as that through which the individual thing 
belongs to its class or species. If substance, as contrasted with its 
perceptible phenomena and attributes, presents the universal, on 
the other hand the species (yAos, or again Platonically, elSos) is the 
universal that realises itself in the individual substances. Here, too, 
the same relation is repeated ; the species exists only in so far as it 
realises itself in individual things as their truly existing essence, 
and the individual thing exists only as the species comes to its phe- 


1 Analyt. Post. I. 22, 83 a 24. 
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nomenal manifestation in it. Just for this reason the species also 
have the claim to the metaphysical significance of being essences 
(owrm). By this means the conception of substance with Aristotle 
contains a peculiarly changeable double meaning. The substances 
proper are individual things as determined in conception, but as a 
second kind of substances (Stvrtpai ovtrtai) • we have the species 
which constitute the essence of individual things, just as these latter 
constitute the essence of perceptible phenomena. 

Scientific knowledge is directed partly toward the conception of 
the individual thing, partly toward the conception of the species. 
Each of these realises itself in phenomena, and here there is found 
much which, as belonging directly to the conception {mfi^t^rjKora in 
the narrower sense), can be deduced from it, but also much which, 
as foreign to the conception, appears in the particular only incident- 
ally, as a consequence of the matter in which the conception realises 
itself 5 and of this whicli is conceptionally indifferent oi* “ accidental ” 
(trvfi^t^rjKQTa in the usual sense of the word) there is, according 
to the presuppositions of the Aristotelian doctrine, no “theory,'^ 
no scientific knowledge. Hence Aristotle also— and in this lies a 
characteristic limit of the ancient study of Nature — disclaimed on 
principle any scientific insight into the necessity of law, with which 
even the most individual and most particular follow from the gen- 
eral This individual instance he declared rather to bo something 
really accidental, not to be explained by conception, and limited 
scientific consideration to that which is valid universally (#ca6’ oXou), 
or at least /or the most part to iroXv)- 

4. In this we see decidedly a holding fast to the tradition of the 
doctrine of Ideas : the same attitude discloses itself also in another 
direction. If, that is, the relation of matter and form is affirmed 
between the different things or classes of things, each of which is 
in itself already actual as formed matter, this relation becomes 
relative in so far as the same thing which in contrast with a lower 
is to be regarded as form, appears as matter when contrasted with 
the higher. In this aspect the conception of development becomes 
the principle of an ordering of things ac&>rding to their metaphysical 
values, considering these things as rising in uninterrupted succession 
from the lowest formations of matter to the highest forms. In 
this scale every class of things is assigned its metaphysical dignity 
by means of the test that it is regarded as form of the lower and as 
the material of the higher. 

* So, at least, they are called in the treatise on categories, the genuineness of 
which is, to be sure, not entirely uneontested ; yet the designation Is quite in 
the line of Aristotle’s leaching taken as a whole. 
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Th-is systGDi of individual thingSj and of their classes^ has both a 
lower and an upper limit, the former in mere matter, the latter in 
pure form. Wholly unformed matter {irpwT-q vX-q) is, of course, in 
itself, as mere possibility, not actual ; it never exists without being 
somehow actualised as form. Yet it is not merely that which is not 
Being (the Platonic piq ov, or empty space), but the accessory cause, 
which evinces itself as such through real effects (to ov ovk avev, sme 
qua non). Its reality is shown in the fact that the forms do not 
completely realise themselves in individual things, and that from it 
side-workings ( 7 rapa<^ua?) proceed which are without connection 
with the purposefully active form, or even in contradiction witli it. 
It is, therefore, from matter tliat the fact is explained that the 
forms realise themselves only potentially (kotcL to Swotoi’) : from 
matter arises that which is conceptionally indeterminate 
PqKOi), or the accidental (avTofmrov ), — the lawless and purposeless 
in ISTature. Hence the Aristotelian doctrine distinguishes, in its 
explanation of Nature, as did Plato in the PhUehns, between Jinal 
causes (to ov hena) and mechanical caitses (to avayKqi) : the former 
are the forms which realise themselves in matter ; the latter reside 
in matter, out of which proceed side-workings and counter-workings. 
Thus the cosmic processes are regarded by Aristotle ultimately 
under the analogy of the plastic artist, who finds in the hard material 
a limit to the realisation of his formative thought. This material 
is, indeed, so far related to the Idea, that the Idea can present itself 
in it, at least in general, and yet it is in so far a foreign, and thus 
an independent, element, that it in part opposes itself as a retarding 
principle to the realising of the forms. Ancient philosophy did not 
overstep this dualism between the purposive activity of the form 
and the resistance of matter ; with the demand of tlie teleological 
view of the world it united the naive honesty of experience, recog- 
nising the necessity, purposeless and contrary to design, which 
asserts itself in the phenomena of the actual world. 

5. It is, on the contrary, self-evident in the case of pure form, 
since its conception is immediately connected with that of true act- 
uality, that it possesses in itself the highest actuality without need- 
ing any matter whatever. The assumption of such a pure Form is 
necessary according to the system of Aristotle, for the reason that 
■ matter, as the merely possible or potential, has in itself alone no 
principle of motion or of generation. We cannot, indeed, speak of 
a beginning of motion in time in this system of development, which 
centres about the conception of self-realising essence, since motion 
must be as, eternal as Being itself, to, the essential characteristics of 
which it belongs ; but yet we must point out that property in Being 
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which is the cause of motion. This is, however, evorj-wherc the 
action of the form upon the matter, in which, with reference to indi- 
vidual things, Aristotle distinguishes two elements, viz. an impulse 
to be formed inherent in matter, and the purposive motion proceed- 
ing from the form itself. But in so far as the form is itself moved, 
it must be regarded in turn as matter for a higher form ; and, since 
the same thing is true of the latter, and so on, motion would not be 
understood if the chain of its causes did not have a first link in the 
pure Form which is itself not moved. The first morcr {vp^ov kjvovv) 
is itself unmoved. Hence, in the case of its action upon matter, 
only the first of the two elements above mentioned comes into con- 
sideration. It operates, not by means of its own activity, but only 
by means of the fact that its absolute actuality excites in matter 
the impulse to form itself according to it (the prime mover), not as 
a mechanical, but as a pure, final cause (Ktm ipiifitvov, ou kuvv- 
pevov). 

The prime mover, or the pure Form, means, then, in the Aristo- 
telian metaphysics, quite the same thing as the Idea of the Good in 
the Platonic, and for it alone Aristotle employs all the predicates 
of the Platonic Idea, It is eternal, unchangeable, immovable, 
wholly independent, separated (x<»/>MJTor) from all else, incorporeal, 
and yet at the same time the cause of all generation and change. 
It is the perfect Being {ivipytux) in which all possibility is at the 
same time actuality; of all that exists it is the highest (ro ri^v <trat 
TO TTpCtrov) and best — - the deitg.* 

The highest Being or Essence, thus determined according to its 
relations, is also characterised by Aristotle as regards its content. 
Such an activity, related to no possibility, resting purely within 
itself (actus purus), is thought, and thought alone; not, of course, 
that mental process which applies itself to individual things and 
their changing phenomena, but the pure thought, which is employed 
with itself and its eternal nature; that thought which presupposes 
nothing else as an object, but has itself for its constant, unchang- 
ing content, the thought of thought vtnio-ewc), — self-conscious- 
ness. 

In these conceptions, so determined, dwells a significance of 
mighty import for the world's history. On the one hand, mono- 


* The exposition of this course of thoaght from which the later, so-called eo*- 
molopical proof for tht existence of God easenvially arose, is found principally 
m the twelfth book of the Metaphysics. In his popular dialogues Aristotle 
amalgamated it with determinations of worth, by giving it the following form : 
the distinction between the imperfect and the more perfect which things of 
experience show presupposes the xeality of a most perfect. C{. Schol. in Arist. 
487 a 6. 
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theism was herewith conceptionally formulated and scientifically 
grounded; on the other hand, it passed over from the pantheistic 
form, which it had with Xenophanes, and even still with Plato, into 
the theistic form, since God is conceived of as a self-conscious being 
different from the world. But besides this transcendence, the doc- 
trine that God is the absolute mind or spirit (Geist) involves at the 
same time the metaphysical advance that the immaterial, the incor- 
poreal pure Being, is made equivalent to the spiritual. Spiritual 
monotheism is the ripe fruit of Grecian science. 

This divine spirituality is conceived of in a purely intellectualistic 
manner ; its essential nature is solely thought directed upon itself. 
All doing, all willing, is directed toward an object, distinct from the 
doer or the wilier. The divine mind, as pure form, needs no object; 
he is sufficient for himself, and his knowledge of himself [detapla), 
which has no other goal than itself, is his eternal blessedness. 
He acts upon the world, not through his motion or activity, but 
through the longing for him which the world has. The world, and 
what takes place in it, arises from the longing of matter after God. ■ 

6. Matter (the merely potential) is that which is moved without 
itself moving anything; God (the solely actual) is that which moves 
without itself being moved ; between the two is the entire series of 
tilings, which suffer motion as well as call it forth ; and these, taken 
as a whole, are designated by Aristotle as Nahire ((^wcrts ; equivalent 
to “world” according to present usage). Xature is, accordingly, 
the connected system of living beings viewed as a tmity, in which 
matter developing ever higher, from form to form, through all the 
multitude of its particular shapes, approaches the resting Being of 
the deit}’-, and imitating this, potentially takes it up into itself. 

But in this connection, the graded scale of things, in the exposition 
of which the Aristotelian philosophy of Nature consists, shows a two- 
fold standard for estimating relative worth. The scale is therefore 
developed in two different series, which find their union only at the 
end in a manner which is, indeed, consistent with the fundamental 
conceptions of the system, but which is, nevertheless, in itself sur- 
prising. 

In the conception of the deity, according to Aristotle, there meet, 
as chief characteristics, that of Being, resting within itself, and 
remaining like itself (diSiov), and that of spirituality or rationality 
(t'ovj). Hence the individual “forms” of Hature take a higher 
rank in proportion as they contain the one or the other of these 
elements which constitute the highest worth. In the one line, 
the series of phenomena ascends from the unordered change of the 
terrestrial world to the ever-uniform revolution of the stars ; in the 
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other line, we are led from the merely mechanical change of 
place to the activities of the soul and its most valuable develop- 
ment, rational knowledge; and both series have the same terminus, 
inasmuch as the stars that are in most iiniforra motion are con- 
ceived of as the highest intelligences, the most rational spirits. 

7. In relation to the first of these two aspects Aristotle, taking 
up the astronomical views of I'lato, adopted the old Pythagorean 
antithesis between the earthly and the heavenly world, and it is to 
be ascribed to the victorious inQuence of his philosophy that the 
matui'er ideas of the later Pythagoreans did not prevail in antiquity, 
iu spite of their recognition by those learned in astronomy in the 
following period. As the whole universe has the most perfect form, 
everywhere the same, — that of the sphere, — so among all motions 
the most perfect is the circular motion, which returns into itself. 
This belongs to the vether, the celestial element, out of which the 
stars are formed, and the transparent hollow spheres, in which the 
stars move with cver-unchanged uniformity. Farthest out, and in 
an absolute changelessness that comes nearest the divine Being, is 
the heaven of the fixed stars, beneath that tlic planets, the sun, and 
tlie moon, wliose apparent deviation from tlie circular movement 
was explained by a complicated theory of hollow spheres placed one 
within another, the tlieory which Eudoxus, an astronomer sustaining 
a close relation to the Academy, and liis disciple Callippus had 
propounded.' The stars themselves were, however, for Aristotle 
beings of superhuman intelligence, incorporate deities. They ap- 
peared to him as the purer forms, those more like the deity, and 
from them a purposive, rational influence upon the lower life of 
earth seemed to proceed, — a thought which became the root of 
medieval astrology. 

The lower “ forms ” of terrestrial life, on the other hand, are the 
four elements (of Empedocles), which are characterised by the ten- 
dency to rectilinear motion. But rectilinear motion involves at once 
the opposition of two tendencies, — the centrifugal, which belongs to 
Fire ; and the centripetal, which belongs to Earth. The first of the 
two tendencies is also attributed in a lesser degree to Air, and the 
latter in a lesser degree to Water, and so the central mass, our earth. 


^ Schiaparelli, Le Sfere Omoeentriche di Eudoaso, Callippo, ed Ariatotele (Mi- 
lan, 1876). Cf, also O. Gruppe, Die kaatniacktu Systeme der GriPchen (Berlin, 
1851). As a principle of method, tlie following prescription for the propos.al of 
these questions has been preserved from the Old Academy, typical of the tnatli- 
ematico-metaphysical presupposition of tlie speculative explanation of Nature : 
viz. to discover the uniformly ordered motions of the stars by means of which 
their apparent motions maybe explained (Sfariiffiv). Simpl. iu Arist. De Ccelo 
(Karst.), 119. f \ / 
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in a state of rest as a whole, is composed in such a way that about 
the earthy , material is disposed at first Water and then Air, while 
Fire strives toward the celestial outer world. The changing combi- 
nations, however, into which the four elements enter, constitute the 
imperfect, that which cannot be conceived, that which is accidental 
in the terrestrial world. Here the side-working and counter-work- 
ing of matter are stronger than in the celestial region where the 
mathematical determinateness of undisturbed circular motion real- 
ises itself. 

8. In the changes of the terrestrial world, mechanical, chemical, 
and organic processes are built up upon each other in such a way 
that the higher always presupposes the lower as its condition. 
Without change of place (^opa or Kivijo-ts iu the narrowest sense), 
change of qualities (dAXotwo-is) is not possible, and the organic 
transformation which consists in growth and decay (av^i^o-ts — <f>9i(n<;) 
is not possible without both the preceding. The higher form is, 
however, never merely a product of the lower, but is something self- 
subsistent, by means of which those lower forms can be employed 
only in a purposive manner. 

From this develops an important principle in which Aristotle is 
opposed to Democritus, — a principle which the former esteemed 
very highly in regard to detailed research in natural science, and 
used a great deal, even with express mention. Aristotle ^ protests 
against the attempt to reduce all qualitative to quantitative deter- 
minations, — an attempt ultimately accepted even by Plato. He 
combats the contrasting from an epistemological and metaphysical 
point of view, of secondary and primary qualities ; to the former he 
accords not a less but rather a higher reality than to the latter, and 
in the succession of “ forms ” the inner conceptional character or 
determination is evidently of more worth for him than the outer 
determination which is capable of mathematical expression.- Thf* 
attempt of Democritus to raise to the rank of a principle for 
explaining the world the reduction of all qualitative to quantitative 
differences, found its victorious opponent in Aristotle and his doctrine 
of the “ eutelechies,” the inner Forms of things. The keen logician 
saAv that it is never possible to develop qualities analytically from 
quantitative relations, and that, on the contrary, the quality (by which- 
ever sense it may be perceived) is something new, which presup- 
poses the entire body of quantitative relations as its occasion only. 

^ Cf. especially the third book of the treatise De Ccelo. 

* this reason Aristotle also characterises the elements not only by the 
diSerent tendencies of their motions, but also by primitive qualities ; and he 
develops them out of a meeting of the contrasted pairs, warm and cold, dry and 
moist. Meteor. TV. 1, 378 b 11. , . ’ , 
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9. With logical consistency the same view is applied by Aristotle 
to the relation of the psychical and bodily activities j the latter are 
but the matter for which the former furnish the forms. There is, 
with Aristotle, no such dependence of ps^’chical upon corporeal func- 
tions as Democritus, in accordance with the procedure of the older 
metaphysics, and even Plato, ia part (in the Timajus), had taught. 
For Aristotle the soul is rather the entelechy of the body, i.e. the 
Form which realises itself in tho motions and changes of the organic 
body. The soul is the cause of bodily formation and motion, a 
cause acting from ends; itself incorporeal, it is yet actual or teal 
only as the power moving and controlling the body. 

But the psychical life itself is also, according to Aristotle, built 
up as it were in successive grades or strata, each of which, in turn, 
presents matter for the higher. Tho first Form of organic life is 
the vegetative soul {6p€rTtKov), which “ forms ” the mechanical and 
chemical changes to the purposive functions of assimilation and 
propagation. The soul of plants is restricted to this purely physio- 
logical significance of a vital force; to this is added in the whole 
animal kingdom,* tho animal soul, whose constitutive characteristics 
are spontaneous motion in space (KitnjriKoy Kara roirov) and sensation 

(ocffSlJTlKOv). 

The purposive, spontaneous motion of the animal body proceeds 
from desire which arises from tho feelings of pleasure and 

pain, in the form of an effort to procure or shun. But these pre- 
suppose everywhere the idea of their object, and are at the same 
time bound together with tho thought tliat this object is worthy to 
be striven for or to be shunned- The view of the dependence of all 
desire upon ideas, peculiar to all Greek psychology, is so strong with 
Aristotle, that he even sets forth these relations expressly, accord- 
ing to the logical function of judgment and inference. In the 
practical sphere, also, there is affirmation and denial,® there is the 
process of drawing a conclusion from a general aim to a particular 
mode of action. 

The proper seat, or home, as it were, of the entire animal life of 
ideation is found in sensalfoa. In tho physiological psychology 
which treats this subject® Aristotle has used in comprehensive 

^ Aristotle’s History of Anitnala (cL J. B. Meyer, Berlin, 1855) treats in ex- 
emplary manner, and with admirable care of detailed investigation, anatomical, 
physiological, morphological, and biological problems, and also the questions of 
system. The parallel work on plants is Indeed lost, but in compensation we 
have the work of his friend and disciple Theophrastus. 

* Eth. me. VI. 2, 11.89 a 21. 

® Besides the sections wliicli treat this subject, in the treatise on the Soul, the 
smaller treatises attached to this are also to be compared, viz : on Perception, 
on Memory, on Dreams, etc. ’ 
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manner all tlie particular information and tlieories whicli his prede- 
cessors, especially Democritus, possessed on this point; but he 
overcame the common inadequacy of all earlier doctrines by conced- 
ing a much greater importance to the self-activity of the soul in the 
process in which perception arises. ISTot satisfied to adopt the old 
theory that perception consists in a co-operation of object and sub- 
ject, he pointed to the unity of conscioibsness {Einheitliclikeit, /ico-orj^s), 
with which the animal soul unites what is given in the individual 
perceptions of the individual senses to form collective perceptions, 
or perceptions that perceive the object as a whole, and in so doing 
grasps also the relations of number, situation, and motion. Thus 
above the individual senses we must assume the common sense 
(koivov aurOyryptov) which is also the seat of recollection, both of 
the involuntary or memory {fivyiiy) and the voluntary {avdfi^rytns) , 
by virtue of the circumstance that in it the perceptions remain as 
imaginative representations (^avracriai ) ; at the same time, however, 
it is also the seat of our knowledge of our own states," 

10. Vegetative and animal souls, however, form in ?nan but the 
matter for the realisation of the Form peculiar to liim, — the reason 
(voSs — Stavoetcr^ai), By its operation, impulse (ojoc^t?) becomes will 
(^ouXtjo-cs) ; imaginative representation becomes knowledge (ctti- 
a-Tyixy). It comes as a something new and higher (‘‘from without,” 
dvpaOcv) to all the psychical activities which develop from perception, 
even among the beasts. Aristotle expressed this relation by desig- 
nating the pure rational activity itself as the active reason (voCs 
TTotT/riKos), and, on the contrary, as passive reason (vous iraOrjriKos), 
the material of perceptions, which arises from the bodily existence, 
furnishes possibilities and occasions for reason, and is subsequently 
worked over and formed by it. 

Accordingly the “ passive ” reason signifies the individual phase 
{Erscheinungsioeise) given in the natural disposition of the individ- 
ual man, and determined by the occasions of his personal experience, 
— the “active” reason, on the contrary, signifying the pure reason 
considered as a unity in its nature and principles (principielle Ein- 
heitlichTceit) , common to all individuals. ' The latter is imperishable, 
as it is without beginning, while the former passes away with the 

iWitli regard to physiological localisation Aristotle found the psychical 
activity to be attached to the vital ■warmth (f/iipvrov BepfiSv), which as animating 
breath (^wO^o) is mingled with the blood, and his school developed this doc- 

ZeitecAnyi; FoVftej'psyc/iolosr/e, 1881, pp. 
oo4 ff. m consequence of this he regarded the heart as the seat of the common 
sense and so supplanted the better insight with which Alcmreon, Diogenes of 
Democritus, and Plato had recognised the importance of the brain. 

” q Inc ^ doctrine of inner perception is found in Arist. De. An. 

ill. D ‘ 
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individuals in •whom it appears. Personal immortality is put in 
question by this conclusion just as in the Platonio Timceus, where 
it was claimed only for the “rational” “part "of the soul, i.e. that 
part which is everywhere alike and impersonal. It is clear that we 
have liere no longer to do with empirical psychology, but with such 
doctrines as have been taken from the systematic connection of 
the whole work, and grafted upon psychology in consequence of 
ethical and epistemological postulates. 

11. In the conception of the reason as the Form peculiar to the 
human soul, Aristotle found the key to the solution of that feature 
of the ethical problem which even Plato had sought in vain, i.e. 
that of the content of the Good. Man's happiness or xvelUheing 
(cvSac/iovw), which in Aristotle's system also is regarded as the 
supreme end of all endeavour is, indeed, dependent in part 

upon external fortune ; it is not complete until this has afforded 
its good things; but ethics has to do only with that which stands in 
our power (tu iifCiv), only with the happiness which man gains 
by his own activity (irpaKrav dyadoi'). Every being, however, be* 
comes happy by the unfolding of his own nature and of his own 
peculiar activity — man, tliereforc, through reason, Tlie virtue of 
man is, accordingly, that habitude or permanent state of mind 
through which he is made capable of the practice of rational activ* 
.ity; it develops out of the endowments of his natural disposition, 
and has for its fruit, satisfaction, pleasure. 

As in the animal soul impulse and perception were to be dis- 
tinguished as different expressions, so, too, the reason develops 
itself, partly as rational action, partly as rational thought ; as per- 
fection, on the one hand, of the character or disposition on 

the other, of the faculty of intelligence {al^OavttrQM in the broadest 
sense of the word). Thus there result, as the excellence or ability 
of the rational man, the ethical and the intellectual or djcinoefic vir- 
tues. 

12. The ethical virtues grow out of that training of the will by 
which it becomes accustomed to act according to right insight 
— 6/1005 Aoyos). It enables roan, in his decisions, to follow 
practical reason, t.e, insight into what is correct or proper. With 
this doctrine Aristotle transcends the principles of Socrates, — 
with evident regard to the facts of the ethical life: not that he 
assigned to the will a psychological independence as over against 
knowledge ; the point, rather, is, that he gave up the opinion that 
the determination of the will arising from rational insight must of 
itself be stronger than the desire arising from defective knowledge. 
Since experience often shows the reverse of this, man must gain by 
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practice that self-control {iyKpa.rf.ia) by means of wliich he follows 
under all circumstances that which is rationally known, even against 
the strongest desires.^ 

While to ethical virtue in general belong natural disposition, 
insight, and habitude, the individual virtues are distinguished by 
the different relations of life to which they refer. A systematic 
development of these is not given by Aristotle, but w^e have, rather, 
a comprehensive and delicate treatment of the individual virtues. 
The general principle is that rational insight always finds the right 
mean between the unreasonable extremes to which the natural 
impulsive life leads. Thus courage is the right mean between 
cowardice and rashness. A particularly detailed exposition is given 
to friendship* as the common striving for all that is good and 
beautiful, and also to justice as the basis of the political community. 

13. Tor Aristotle, like Plato, was convinced that the moral excel- 
lence of man, since it always relates to activities which prosper in 
the life of a community, can find its fulfilment only in the life of a 
community ; for him, too, there is ultimately no perfect moral life 
outside the state, the essential end of Avhich was considered by 
Aristotle, also, to be the ethical training of its citizens. As, never- 
theless, in the case of the individual man, virtue ought to develop 
out of the natural disposition, so the political relations also are 
treated by .Aristotle from the point of view, that the historically . 
given relations are to be used for the highest possible fulfilment of 
that highest end. 

Every constitution is right if the government has the ethical weal 
of the community as its highest goal ; every constitution has failed 
if this is not the case. The good of the state, therefore, does not 
depend upon the external form, which is defined by the number 
of those who rule.* The rule of a single individual may be right 
as a kingdom (^ao-iXeia), bad if a despotism (Tvpavm) ; the rule 
of few may be good if an aristocracy of culture' and disposition, 
if an oligarchy of birth or property, bad; the rule of all as a 
republic of law and order (ttoXitcmi) may be good, as mob-rule 
(Sjj/AOKpaTta), bad. With profoxmd political intelligence, Aristotle 
brings together in these expositions the experiences of Grecian 
history, and on the ground of these enters upon the philosophy of 

^ ^ ^he polemic against the Socratic doctrine which Aristotle brings forward 
in this line, Eth. Nic. III. 1-8, are developed the first beginnings of the problem 
of freedom. 

2 In the eighth book of the Eicumach(Kan Ethics. 

8 A point of view which the dialogue the ATfafesman, passing under Plato’s 
name, had already emphasised, while Plato himself in the Republic constructed 
the “bad” constitutions fror^ psychological analogies of a predominance of the 
lower parts of the soul. , = 
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history in giving intimations as to the necessity with which individ* 
ual forms of constitutions pass over into one another and develop 
out of one another. 

After these presuppositions we can understand that Aristotle 
could not think of projecting in detail the constitution of an ideal 
state in Plato’s manner. He contented himself with a critical 
emphasising of those elements which had proved requisite in indi- 
vidual constitutions for fulfilling the general task of the state. In 
this connection he agrees with the Platonic demand for a public 
system of education ; the etliical community must itself take the 
care of fitting for their place the elements of which it will in future 
consist, and it is the task of education (in the treatment of which 
the fragment of the PoUtica breaks off) to lead man out of his rude 
state of nature with the help of the noble arts, to ethical and intel- 
lectual culture. 

14. To the practical activity of the reason {koyioriKov), in the 
broader sense of the word, Aristotle reckoned also “making” 
(woteTv) in addition to “acting” yet, on the other hand, 

he made so great distinction between this creative activity, which 
presents itself in art, and the action directed toward the ends of 
daily life, that he occasionally set the science of art, poietio phi- 
losophy, as a third independent science, side by side with the theo- 
retical and practical. Of this poietic philosophy, there is preserved 
besides the Rhetoric only the fragment of his theory of the art of 
poetry, under the name of the Poetic. This sets out, indeed, from 
principles relating to the nature of art in general, but in its particu- 
lar subject offers only the outlines of a theory of tragedy. In 
this, such peculiar relations of this science of art to the two other 
principal parts of philosophy appear, that it becomes difficult to sub- 
ordinate this branch under either of the other two. 

Art is imitative production, and the arts ate distinguished as well 
by the objects which they imitate as by the material with which 
they imitate. The objects of poetic art are men and their actions; 
its means are language, rhythm, and harmony. Tragedy, in particu- 
lar, represents an important action as performed immediately by 
speaking and acting persons.* 

But the purpose of this imitative representation is an ethical one ; 
the passions of man, in particular in the case of tragedy, fear and 
sympathy, are to be so excited, that by their excitation and en- 
hancement purification of the soul (Ko^a/xrt?) from these passions 
is brought about. 


» Poet. 6, 1449 b 24. 
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On the doctrine of the Catharsis, which became so important for the later 
theory of art, and on the literature concerning it, cf. A. Doring, Die Kimstlehre 
des Aristotcles (Jena, 1876). 

The attainment of this end is, however, accomplished in such 
a way, that in artistic representation the particular is brought to 
our view, not as a particular, but in its universal nature or essence. 
Art, like science, has for its object the universal in, its particular 
realisation ; it offers a kind of knowledge, and with this the pleas- 
ure which attends upon knowledge.* 

15. The highest perfection of its development finally is achieved 
by the rational nature of man in knoioledge. The dianoetic virtues 
are the highest, and those which bring complete happiness. The 
activity of the theoretical reason {iTn&r-qfionKov) is directed to the 
immediate apprehension of the highest truths, i.e. of the concep- 
tions and judgments which the inductive search of scientific inves- 
tigation only leads up to without being able to prove, and from 
which all deduction must take its beginning (cf. § 12, 4). 

But knowledge of these, the full unfolding of the “ active reason ” 
in man, is again designated by Aristotle as a “beholding'’ (dcwpui ) ; 
and with this beholding of the highest truth man gains a participa- 
tion in that incre thought, in which the essence of the deity consists, 
and thus, also, in the eternal blessedness of the divine self-conscious- 
ness. For this “ beholding " which exists only for its own sake 
and has no ends of will or deed, this wishless absorption in the 
perception of the highest truth, is the blessedest and best of all. 


1 Poet. 9, 1451 b 5. 



PART II. 

THE HELLENISTIC-ROMAN PHILOSOPHY. 

As regards the general literature, the same works serre for this part that were 
cited at the beginning of Part 1. 

With the age of Aristotle, Grecian civilisation stepped out 
from its national restrictions and into the great general movement 
in which the peoples of antiquity that dwell about the Medilcr- 
taneau, through iutcrchango and adjustment of their ideas, l>eeamv 
fused into one common civilisation. This process began through 
the union of Oriental with Greek thought, in the Hellenistic states 
of Alexander’s successors. It found its external completion in the 
Roman Empire, its internal completion in Christianity. Hclleu* 
isru, Romanism, and GUristianity were the three stages in which the 
world’s future civilisation developed from antiquity. 

The intellectually determining element In tliis union was Greek 
science, and herein consists its significance for tlic world’s history. 
It became, like Greek art, the common possession of ancient civili* 
sation. To it were joined step by step the highest movements in 
the inner life of the peoples, and it became the forming power for 
all the longings and impulses that lived within their souls. It 
was with the fall of its political independence, with its nbsorj>- 
tion into the Empire, that the Greek nation bought the accomplish' 
ment of its task of civilisation; by their dispersal over the world 
the Greeks became the teachers of the world. 

Butin connection with this entrance into more extended relations, 
Greek science experienced a separation of the different elements 
which were united in it. Together with the purely theoretical 
interest in which it had originated, and W'hich had found so clear 
an expression in the personality and teaching of Aristotle, a practi- 
cal interest had in time developed, which sought in science the 
conviction that should govern life. In Plato’s philosophy the two 
were inseparately fused together, but now these two tendencies of 
science became separated. 

Scientific thought, which had come to a knowledge of its own 
processes in the Aristotelian logic, had arrived at the consciousness 
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of fuudamental conceptions, with the aid of which it could use the 
abundance of phenomena. The principal opposing theories of the 
interpretation of the world had developed in the great systems, and 
in this way a fixed frame or setting was formed for the scientific 
treatment of detail. But beginning, as it did, wdth so slightly ex- 
tended a knowledge of detail, the, more successful Greek science was 
in the development of principles, the more it now experienced a 
crippling, at once of metaphysical interest and metaphysical force. 
In consequence of this, however, the theoretical tendency of sci- 
ence was toward details, and the fundamental scientific character of 
the Hellenistic- Roman time is erudition and the development of the 
special sciences. The individual man of science, by entrance into 
one of the great schools, gained a firm support of collective opinion, 
and a ruling principle for the treatment of separate questions and 
subjects which interested him. And indifference toward general 
metaphysical theories was the greater, the more it appeared that 
fruitful investigation in special provinces, extension of knowledge 
of facts, and comprehension of special departments of science were 
possible, independently of the strife of metaphysical systems. The 
separation of problems, which had been completed typically in the 
Aristotelian teaching and school, led necessarily to specialisation, 
and the purely theoretical interest in knowledge for its own sake 
developed, during the Hellenistic-Roman period, essentially in the 
individual sciences. The great savants of later antiquity stand, it is 
true, in loose relations with one school or another, but, they, always 
show themselves indifferent to metaphysics. So it happens that 
during this time production, so far as the theoretical principles of 
philosophy were concerned, was extremely small, while investiga- 
tion into mathematics, natural science, grammar, philology, literary 
and general history, had rich and comprehensive results to record. 
With the great mass of those names which are reckoned as “ philos- 
ophers,” whether heads of schools or associates in the schools, and 
which are continued in the schematic treatment of the “ History of 
Philosophy f only literary-historical notices are connected, as that 
they worked specially in this or that department ; or it may be per- 
sonal information, of no importance to -philosophy, as that they 
attached themselves to this or that one among the earlier teachers, 
— almost never do, we find any formation ;of new and original con- 
ceptions. So far as theoretical knowledge was concerned, this 
period turned the old problems of the Greeks, hither and thither, 
and moved along the track which it found already laid down. 

• So much the more powerfully, during these centuries of appropri- 
ation and elaboration, did the practical significance of philosophy 
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unfold itself. The need of a scientific doctrine of the ends of 
human life, of such a -wisdom as should guarantee the happiness of 
the individual, could but become more urgent as the ideal structure 
of Greek life fell in pieces, as the religion of tlie people sank ever 
more and more to an external tradition, as the crumbling political 
life, robbed of its independence, no longer awakened devotion, and 
the individual in his inner life felt thrown back upon himself. 
Thus wisdom for the condud of life became the fundamental problem 
of the philosophy which followed that of the Greeks, and the nar- 
rowing in the statement of the philosophical problem which Socrates, 
and after him the Cynic and Cyrenaic schools of Sophistic thought, 
had begun, is the general character of the succeeding period. 

This did not exclude general theoretical doctrines and their 
sharply championed contests from assuming airs of great impor- 
tance during this period ; but, on the one hand, they met with no 
original interest for their own sake, and consequently developed 
only in the directions which were determined by the real end in 
view, i.e. that of wisdom for the conduct of lifej on the other hand, 
they were lacking in originality, they were throughout only the old 
traditions shifted about, conditioned by the fundamental practical 
thoughts. Even such comprehensive systems as the Stoic and the 
Keo-Platonio work only with the conceptions of Greek philosophy, 
in order to gain a theoretical basis for their practical ideal. The 
key to their theoretical doctrines lies always in the fundamental 
practical conviction, and in so far they are all of them character- 
istic types of the mingling of problems. 

With this predominance of practical importance is connected the 
fact that the dependence of philosophy upon the general movement 
of civilisation, which had already with the Sophists made its 
entrance into the quiet circle of disinterested investigation, became 
in the Hellenistic-Boman period a permanent phenomenon, and 
this appears most decisively in the changing attitude of this phi- 
losophy toward religiotx. 

The development which Greek philosophy had taken, and the 
ever more sharply pronounced opposition to the religion of the 
people into which it had come, brought with it the result that 
the special task of that wisdom for the conduct of life which the 
post-Aristoteliau philosophy sought, was to find a compensation for 
religious faith. The cultured world, which had lost the support 
afforded by religion, and was obliged to give up that of the state 
also, sought it in philosophy. As a result, the point of view of the 
Hellenistic-Roman wisdom for the conduct of life was primarily 
that of mdtfiduaZ morality, and the philosophy which busied itself 
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with this had, consequently, a thoroughly ethical stamp. The 
sharpness of the opposition of this individualistic ethics to religion 
appears most clearly among the Epicureans. But in the other 
schools, also, the doctrines of the deity have a purely ethical, or 
perhaps a theoretical interest, but none that is specifically religious. 

This essentially ethical development of philosophy reached its 
completion in Greece, especially, indeed, in Athens, which, amid all 
the spread of Greek culture eastward and westward, formed for 
centuries the centre of scientific life. But soon new centres par- 
ticularly for erudite detailed investigation, arose in the great libra- 
ries and museums, in Rhodes, in Pergamum, in Alexandria, in 
Tarsus, in Rome, and later, in Antioch and Byzantium. Of these, 
Alexandria became especially important, where not only did elabora- 
tive erudition experience so typical a development, that the entire 
direction of this period is generally called “ literary-historical ” in 
accordance with it, but where, also, the philosophical direction of 
the time experienced its decided change. 

For as time went on philosophy could not remain indifferent to 
that deep feeling of dissatisfaction which had seized the ancient 
world in the midst of all the glory of the Roman Empire. This 
huge empire offered to the peoples which it had welded together 
into a mighty unit, no compensation for the loss of their national 
independence; it granted them neither inner worth nor outer for- 
tune. The draught from the life of earth had become insipid to 
ancient peoples, and they thirsted after religion. So they groped 
after the different cults and religious practices which individual 
peoples had brought with them, and the religions of the Orient 
became mixed with those of the Occident. 

Into this movement philosophy was the more drawn, the more it 
became clear that it could not satisfy the Cultured man by the 
presentation of its ethical ideal of life, — could not secure for him 
the promised happiness. It followed then — at first, in Alexandria 
— that the mingling, surging flood of religious ideas emptied itself 
into philosophy, which now sought to build up upon a scientific 
basis, not only an ethical conviction, but a religion as well. Philos- 
ophy employed the conceptions of Greek science to clarify and put 
in order religious ideas, to give to the importunate demand of 
religious feeling an idea of the world that should be satisfactory 
to it, and so created the systems of religious metaphysics, in more or 
less intimate connection with the contending religions. 

Accordingly, in the Hellenistic-Roman philosophy there are two 
distinct periods to be distinguished, the ethical and the religious. 
The last century n.c. is to be designated as the time in. which the 
one gradually passed over into the other. 



CHAPTER I. 


THE ETHICAL PERIOD. 

The two schools of the great masters of Attic philosophy, the 
Academic and the Peripatetic, followed the tendency of the time 
which separated science into the two branches, etliical philosophy 
and learned investigation. While in the first generation of tlie 
Academy — that contemporary with Arjstotle — a I’ythagoreanising 
metaphysics had predominated, this in:ule room in the next perioil 
for popular moralising (cf. p. 101). In the hycemn, indeed, Then- 
phrastus, and after him, Strata, held fa.st to the development mid 
re-shaping of the Aristotelian metaphysics, but the associates of 
Theoprastus, Dicaarchus, Aristoxentta, and others, as well as Theo- 
phrastus himself, turned to literary-historical studies and to natural 
science. Later, the Peripatetics had a great sliare in the Alexan- 
drian erudition, and the history of philosophy especially found in 
them its most industrious workers. But in philosophy itself they 
played only the conservative role of defending the system of their 
school against the attacks of the others, especially upon the ethical 
domain, and the new edition of the Aristotelian works by Androni- 
cus gave new stimulus for a zealous reproduction of his teaching. 
Paraphrases, commentaries, excerpts, and interpretations formed 
the chief occupation of the later Peripatetics. 

The Academy and Lyceum w’ere, however, injured in their work- 
ing by the two schools which were founded toward the end of the 
fourth century, and which owed their great success to the fact that 
they formulated the tendency of the time toward the practical wis- 
dom of life with the clearness and impressiveness of one-sidedness : 
namely, the Stoic and the Epicurean, 

The first was founded in the Sroa jrottttAi; by Zeno, a native of 
Citium in Cyprus, and had, both in his time and in that of his suc- 
cessor, Cleanihes, more likeness to Cynicism than in the time of its 
third head, Clirysippus, who succeeded in turning the school into a 
more scientific course. Epicurus, on the contrary, founded a society 
which made the Hedonistic principle, in a refined and intellect- 
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ualised form, its centre, but developed only a slight degree of 
scientific vitality. While numerous adherents were won to its 
social-ethical principle then established, and to the view of the 
world connected with it, as these were continued through antiquity 
and especially in the Roman world, the school remained decidedly 
more unfruitful scientifically than the others, as well in the special 
sciences as in philosophy. Its doctrines have been presented in an 
interesting manner by the Roman poet, Lucretius. 

These four schools continued side by side in Athens for centuries, 
and in the time of the Empire they were still maintained in various 
chairs of instruction, and formed there a sort of university ; but 
only in the Academy, and here only with great gaps, can a succes- 
sion of heads of the school be traced; while the tradition in the 
case of the Stoa and the Epicureans breaks off with the first cen- 
tury B.C., and for the Lyceum soon after that time. 

At first, however, these four schools contended with each other in 
the liveliest fashion during the third and second centuries b.c., and 
it was especially in ethical questions, and in metaphysical, physical, 
and logical questions only in so far as connected with the ethical, 
that they sought to bear away the palm from one another.* . . 

But, moving along side by side with the dogmatic doctrines during 
the whole period was another tendency, which, like the Stoic and 
Epicurean philosophy, originated in the teaching of the Sophists : 
namely. Scepticism. It did not, indeed, take on the form of an 
association in a school, but it, too, was brought together into a system- 
atic form, and found an ethical culmination. Such ,a concentration, 
in accord with the spirit of the times, of the negative results of the 
teaching of the Sophists, was achieved by Pyrrho, whose doctrines 
were set forth by Timon. This Sophistical scepticism had the 
triumph of obtaining possession of Plato’s grove -for a time; for, if 
the Middle Academy did not make this doctrine fully its own, it iriade 
it a weapon for combating Stoicism and grounding its own ethics. 
In this phase of the development of the Academy appear, the two 
heads of the schopl, Arcesilaus and Carneades, who were separated by 
about a century. In after time, when the Academy again rejected 
Scepticism, this doctrine met with, sympathy principally among. the 
empirical physicians, among whom, even at the end of this period,, 
.^nesidemus aj\d Agrippa are to be mentioned. A complete collec- 
tion of the doctrines of the Sceptics, made at a much later time, 
is preserved in the works of Sextus Empiricus. 


^ Cicero in his philosophical dialogues gives vivid pictures of these school con- 
troversie.«- with a dextrous use of the original sources. . : - 
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Bnt the deeper significance of this Scepticism was tliat it brouglit 
to expression the fundamental frame of mind which liad sciied ttic 
entire ancient civilisation as it hail once soiled that of <} recce, — a 
frame of mind at variance with the true ideal import and content of 
that civilisation ; and the same lack of the spirit of decidwl convic* 
tion found only another form in the Eclcdicium which began to 
develop in the second half of the second century. With the cxteii* 
sion of the schools in the gre-at relations of the life of the Komaii 
Empire, the 8chool*sjiiril di5.ip|>cared, jiolemic was cripjileil, and Uio 
need of adjustment and fusion mode itself fell ln»tc.id. Tlic tcleo* 
logical view of the world, especially, formcil the basis upon which 
Elatonism, Arislotclianism, and Stoicism could agree in a common 
opposition against Epicureanism. 

The tendency toward such a fusion, towanl $yncrtthm, first awoke 
in the Stoic school, and found its most eflicient 8uj>]»orU*rs in I\vi(r- 
tiui and PoaUlonUta, who supjilemented the ilootrine of the Stoa 
on all sides by borrowing riatonic and Aristotelian clement.^. In 
opposition to them stood the AVie which, after Philo of 

LarUsa had made an end of the sceptical epibode in the iIevcIo]>> 
mentof the school, made the attempt, tlirough AnUtxhua, to unite 
philosophy, then so disunited, upon those doctrines in which 2*Into 
and Aristotle agree. 

Ixjss important, because more devoid of principles, but not, there* 
fore, the less significant historically, was that sort of eclecticism 
which the Pomans employed in taking up Greek philosopliy. This 
consisted in piecing together, from on csscnti.'illy practical point of 
view, the different school sy.stcms which met their approval. Tliis 
was the case with Cicero, Varro, and in pvirt with the school of the 
Sextians. 

Of the Peripatetic School (the Lyceum), the co-fouudor hImM'lf U primarily 
to be noticed, Tbeopbraetus of Krolmn in l.e^bo<i (about .170>S87), a aoniewhnt 
younp^r friend of Aristotle, who through lih teachings and ^vrliings won great 
regard for the achool. Of hia works, the botanical, also a fruRraent of the 
Jilttaphi/glea, extracts from tils Charatten, from ilie treatise concerning percep- 
tion, from hla history of physic*, and *oine Isolated fragments art* preserv^ 
(edited by F. Wlmincr, Breslau, 1842-C2). 

With him appear Ihidemaa of Rlio<ics, Arlstoxenus of Tarentimi, wlio 
studied music historically and theoretically {Eltmtnte dtr ?Ju${k, German by 
R. Westphal, Leips. 18W), Dicaarebns of Meislna, a learned poljhlslor who 
wrote a history of Grecian civilisation (.pin ‘EXAdSat), and Strato of Ijimpsncus, 
who was head of the school (287-269) and had as surname “'I’ho I’hyslclst.*’ 

Among the Peripatetic doxographeiB, llcrmlppus, SoiJon,Satynw, llcrocleldea 
Lembus (In tlie second centurj* n.c.), and among the later commeuiatora, 
Alexander of Aphrodlslas (about 200 a.o. in Athens) are to be mentioned. 

The Middle Academy begins with Arceailaus of PUane In Alolia (about 
316-241), whose teachings were recorded by his pupil I.acyde8, and ends with 
Cartieadea (in Rome, 166) and hU successor Clltomachus, who died 110. Noth- 
ing remains of their writings. The sources are, beside Diogenes Laertius, prin- 
cipally Cicero and Sextus Empiricus. 
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Just as indirect and general in its character is our knowledge of the New 
Academy. PhUo of Larissa was still in Rome in 87. His successor, Antio- 
chus of Ascalon, was heard by Cicero in Athens in 78. To the supporters Of 
eclectic Platonism in this first, essentially ethical form belong among others 
Arius Didymus, who inclined strongly to Stoicism (in the time of Augustus), 
and Thrasyllus (under Tiberius), who prepared an edition of the works of 
Democritus and Plato, arranged according to subjects. An extensive literature 
of paraphrase and commentary connected with Plato’s works also developed in 
the Academy. 

When we consider the personality of the Stoic School, we are struck by the 
frequency of the descent of its members from the Hellenistic mixed races of the 
Orient. Thus the founder, Zeno (about 340-265), came from his Cyprian home 
as a merchant to Athens, and there, taken captive by philosophy, is said to 
have absorbed the doctrines of the different schools, to found his own in the 
year 308. His principal pupil was Cleanthes of Assos in Troas, from whose 
writings a monotheistic hymn to Zeus is preserved, Stob. Ed. I. 30 (Wachs- 
muth, p. 25). The scientific head of the school was Chrysippus (280-209) of 
Soli or Tarsus in Cilicia. He is said to have written an extraordinary amount, 
but, aside from the titles, only very unimportant fragments of his works are 
preserved. Cf. G. Bagnet (Loewen, 1822). Among the literary-historical 
savants of the Stoic School, Diogenes of Babylon and Apollodorus are to be 
mentioned ; Aristarchus and Eratosthenes stood in close relation to the school. 

' PaneetiuB (180-110), who was strongly influenced by the Academic scepticism 
and who maintained a close relation with the Roman statesmen, began tlie syn- 
cretistic development of the Stoa, which was completed by Posidonius of Syrian 
Apamea (about 135-60). The latter was one of the gi’eatest polyhistors of 
antiquity, especially in the geographico-historical domain. He taught in Rhodes, 
and was heard by many young Romans, among whom was Cicero. 

Concerning the Stoics of the time of the Empire, cf. the following chapter. 
Sources for the Stoic doctrines are Cicero and Diogenes Laertius, Book VII., in 
part also the extant writings of the Stoics of the time of the Empire, and the 
discoveries at Herculaneum. 

D. Tiedmann, System der stoischen Philosophie (3 vols., Leips. 1776) ; P. 
Weygoldt, Die Philosophie der Stoa (Leips. 1883) ; P. Ogereau, Essai sur U 
Systeme Philosophiqne des Stoiciens (Paris, 1886) ; L. Stein, Die Psychologie 
der Stoa (2 vols., Berlin, 1886-88) ; [Capes, Stoicism, Lond. 1880]. 

Epicurus (341-270), born in Samos, the son of an Athenian schoolmaster, 
had already made attempts at teaching in Mitylene and in Lampsacus, before 
founding in Athens, in 306, the society which is named after his “gardens” 
{ktjvoi, horti, as also the other schools were named after the places where they 
assembled). He was much loved as a teacher, on account of his companionable 
qualities. Of his numerous writings lightly thrown off, the proverbs (Kifptai 
Sdfoi), three didactic letters, parts of his treatise irepl (piaew (in the discoveries 
at Herculaneum), and besides only scattered fragments are preserved ; collected 
and arranged systematically by H. Usener, Epicurea (Leips. 1887). 

Among the great mass of his followers, antiquity brings into prominence his 
closest friend Metrodorus of Lampsacus ; also Zeno of Sidon (about 160) and 
Phaedrus (about 100 n.c.), Philodemus of Gadara in Coele-Syria has become a 
somewhat more distinct figure to us since a part of his writings has been found 
at Herculaneum {Hercxilanensium voluminum qitce supersu 7 it, first series, Naples, 
1793 ff. ; second, 1861 ff.) ; the most valuable, irepl (ryfitluv teal (rr]penh<T€uv (cf. 
Pr. Bahusch, Lyck, 1879 ; H. v, Arnim, Philodemea, Halle, 1888). 

The didactic poem of Tit. Lucretius Carus (98-54), De Natura Jterum, in six 
books, has been edited by Lachmann (Berlin, 1860) and Jac. Bernays (Leips. 
1852) ; [Eng. ed. with tr. of the poem by Munro, Lond. 1886. Cf. The- Atomic 
Theory of Lucretius, by J. Masson, Lond. 1884]. 

Further sources are Cicero and Diogenes Laertius, in the tenth book. 

Cf. M. Guyau, La Morale d' Epicure (Paris,' 1878) ; P. v. Gizyeki, TJeher das 
Lehen und die Moralphilosophie des Epikur (Berlin, 1879) ; W. Wallace, Epi- 
cureani^ (Lond. 1880) ; [Wallace, Art. Ep. in Enc. Brit. ■: W. L. Courtney, 
Ep. in Bellenica']. ’ ' 
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SceptldKa, as acconls with U>c naiurc <»f the case, makes Its *p;>earance, 
not as a close echool, but In looser fonn.* It remains doubtful whether the sj's- 
Icmatber o( Scepticism, Pyitbo of KlU fperhaps G05.-2T&), had any Intimate 
relations with llie Socratlc-SophlsUc achool of his natlrr city. A certain llryso, 
who pa-'ces for the son of SUlpo, Is looked upon as an Intermediate link. He 
accompaniwl Alexarjdcr on his Journey to Asia, toerthrr with a follower of 
Dcmocrltu-s, Anaiarchas by name. Tlie Slllojrraph, T imon of llillus (.'I2f>-2ri0, 
the latter part of the time at Athena) from l^rrlm'a standpoint derides phlloso. 
phera Fragments of his writings In C. «ach»muth. De 7Voione l^Ua${o 
1850). Cf. Ch. Waddlngton, (Paris, 1?77). 

The external relations of later Scepticism are trry ol»«curc and uncertain. 
JCneaidemui from Cnewsun taught In Alexandria, and composnl a treatise. 

<'f '^hlcU nothing remains. Ills life falls prolably In the first 
century r.c., yet It has also been set almost two centuries later. Of Agripps, 
nothing In detail can be estabUshtsl. Tlie llterair reptrsentatlTe of Scepticism 
Is the physician Sextni Emplrlcua, who tires! afwui 200 a.r>., anil of his nrif* 
Ings there arc extant his OitiKne i^tic}if$€it rvrt}trynttm{\^vl^^nmiT»rvTii«u\'), 
and the Investigations comprehended under tiie name Adreri\t$ }lathrmnt(co$, 
of which Books VII.-XI. contain the exposition of the sceptical doctrine, wlil» 
many valuable historical notices (cd. by J. Itekker, BetUn, 1812). 

Cf. K. Sliudlln, (ieuh. un<f Ofi$t dt$ SirpiiclivxMi (I>el}w. l7P4-f*5); N. 
Maccoll, Tht Orcek Scfj^lrt (Ixindon, IM^); I.. Haas, fv J’Affosopnoruni 
Sceptieonm .S’lrcccsffonftuj (Wunborg, 1875); fOwen, AVenfnyi trfrA the Seep- 
ties (Lond. IMl) ; A, ScUi, Art, Seepttcim, Jn A’nr. f7rf/.). 

Among the Romans, the admU-slon of pldloaophy at first eneountertvl violent 
resistance j but by the beginning of the first century n.c. It was the general 
custom for the young Romans of superior rank to study in Athens or IthcMlrs, 
and to hear the lectures of the heads of schools, for the same end as that for which 
the Athenians had formerly hcani the Hophlsta. Tlie literary activity of Afarcus 
Tullius Cicero (lOJ-Rl) oust be Judged from the point of view of fils purpose, 
which was to awaken among his countrymen an Inclination for general aelem 
tifie culture and a comprehension of its meaning, and from ihU standpoint his 
work Is to be highly prited. Skill In composition and grace of form excuse the 
tack of proper philosophising ability, which Is shown In a selection of doctrines 
ba.sed on no philosophical principle. The main treatises are J>e /•'/afluti, De 
Offleiit, Turcufonix DftputaKontt, ^codemfcfl, Pe Satura Peontm, l)e Sato, 
he i)jc/natfone. Cf. Ilerbart, Ueher die Phtlofophte det Cteero; In Works, 
XII. 107 ff. [Trans, of (he above writings of Cicero in the Bohn. I.lb.] 

Ills friend, >1. Tcrcnllua Varro (llU-27), the well-known iwlyhlstor and 
prolific writer, was more learned, but of bis labours toward the history of philos- 
ophy only occasional notes are extant. 

Qulutua Sextus and a son of the same name and Botlon of Alexandria arc 
named as bcxilans. .Sollon seems to have been the Intermediate link In which 
the Stole morals were brought Into union with the Alexandrian ryihagorcanlsm, 
and gjren that religious turn which characterises them In Uie time of the Kmpirc. 
Some of their Senteneet, discovered In a Syrian translation, have been cilltcd 
by GUdcmelster (Bonn, 1873). 

On the literary conditions of this whole period cf. R. Illrzel, JAirer«KcAHn<7en 
zu Cicero's phUosophltehen Schri/ten (3 vols., Leips. 1877-83). 


§ 14. The Ideal of the Wise Man. 

.The fundamental ethical tendency of the philosophising of this 
entire period is still more precisely characterised by the fact that 
it is throughout individual elkics that forms the centre of investiga- 
tion in this time of epigones. The elevation to the ideals of ethical 

* Hence all reckonings by the successions of heads of the school, attempted 
in order to fix the chronology of the later Sceptics, are illusory. 
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community, in which morals culminated with both ‘ Plato and Aris- 
totle, was a glorification, t^at' had become foreign to its time, of 
that through which Greece 'had become great, viz. the thought 
of an, active, living state. This had lost power over the hearts of 
men, and even in the schools of Plato and Aristotle it found, so 
little sympathy that the Academicians, as well as the Peripatetics,, 
brought into the foreground the question, of individual happiness 
and virtue. What is preserved from the treatise of the; Academi- 
cian Grantor, On Grief, ^ or from the works of Theophrastus under 
the title of Ethical Characters, stands wholly upon the footing of a 
philosophy -that esteems the right appreciation of the good things 
of life, to . be its essential object.' ' 

In the endless discussions on these questions in which the schools 
engaged in the following centuries, the successors of the two great 
thinkers of Attic philosophy found themselves in an attitude of 
common opposition to the new schools. ’’ Both had’ pursued through 
the entire circuit of empirical reality the realisation' of the Idea of 
the Good, and in spite of all the idealisih with which Plato 
especially strove to transcend the world of the . senses, they.. had 
not failed to appreciate the relative value of this’ world’s goods. 
Highly as they prized virtue, they, yet did not exclude tli^,, 'view that 
for the complete happiness of man® the favour of external fortune, 
health, prosperity, etc., are requisite also, and tliey;;denied';espe- 
cially the doctrine of the Cynics and Stoics that virtue is hot 
only the highest (as they admitted), but also the .sole' good,., ' ' ’ 

At all events, however, they too laboured to determine thh right 
conduct of life which promised to make man happy, ijnd^’while 
individual members of the schools pursued their speoiai .researches, 
the public activity, especially that of the headA’qf t.he'^schpols ' 
in their polemic with their opponents, was directed tpV the,' end of 
drawing .the jpmfwe of the normal man. . This it wastliat, the .'time- 
desired of philosophy Show.us' how the man must be constituted 
who is sure of his happiness, whatever , the' fortune of the world 
may bring him!” That" this, normal man must be called, the able, 
the virtuous, and that he can owe his virtue only to insight, to 
knowledge, that he ^therefore- must, be ’the “wise” man, — this is 
the prempposition arising from the Socratic doctrine, which is 
recognised as self-evident by all ^parties during this entire period; 
and . therefore all strive to portray the ideal of the tois'e mariy i.e'. 
of the man whom his insight makes virtuous, and so, happy. ' ' 

^ Cf. F. Kayser (Heidelberg, 1841). .- 

'•* This Aristotelian view was completely assented to by Speiisippus and Xen 
ocrates of the Older Academy. .... . , 
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1. The most prominent .characteristic in the conception of; the 
“ .^vise man,” as determined in this period, is, therefore, imperturba- 
bility {ataraxy, ftTapa^wi) . Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics are uri- 
wearied in praising this independence of ike world as the desirable 
(Quality of the Wise man: he is free, a king, a god; whatever hap-» 
pens to him, it cannot attack his knowledge, his virtue, his happi- 
ness; his wisdom rests in himself, and tlie world does not trouble 
him. This ideal, as thus portrayed, is characteristic of its time; 
the normal man, for this period, is not he who works and creates 
for the sake of great purposes, but he who knows how to free him- 
self from, the external world, and find his happiness in himself alone. 
The inner isolation of individuals, and indifference toward general 
ends, find here sharp expression: the overcoming of the outer world 
conditions the happiness of the wise man. 

But since he has no power over the world without him, he must 
overcome it within himself; he must become master of the effects 
which it exercises upon him. These effects, however, consist in 
the feelings and desires which the world and life excite in man; 
they are disturbances of his own nature-*— emotions, or passions 
{■adSt}, ajfectus). Wisdom is shown, therefore, in the relation 
which man maintains to his passions.* It is essentially freedom 
from passions or emotions, emotionlessness (apathy, ijrdScta, is the 
Stoic expression). To rest unmoved within one's self, this is the 
blessing of this “ wisdom.” 

The terms with which this doctrine is introduced in the case of 
Epicurus and Pyrrho point immediately to a dependence upon 
Aristippus and Pemocritus. It corresponds to the gradual trans- 
formation which took place in the Hedonistic school (cf. § 7, 9) that 
Epicurus,^ who made its principle his own, and likewise designated 
pleasure as the highest good, nevertheless preferred the permanent 
frame of satisfaction and rest to the enjoyment of the moment. 
The Cyrenaics also had found the essence of pleasure in gentle 
motion; but— Epicurus held — that is still a “pleasure in motion”; 
and the state of painless rest, free from all wishes xarao-Tj/- 

fiaTiKYj), is of higher value. Even the zest and spirit of enjoy- 
ment has become lost; the Epicurean would indeed gladly enjoy 


* The ancient conception of the passions {Affect)^ extending into modem 
time (Spinoza), is accordingly wider than that of the present psychology. It is 
best defined by the Latin translation **perturbationea an{mi,'\ “ emotions,” and 
includes all states of feeling and will m which man is dependent upon the outer 
world. 

. . * As intermediate links, tlie younger followers of Democritus, strongly tinc- 
tured with Sophistic doctrine, are named; especially a certain Xausiphanes, 
whom Epicurus heard. 
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all pleasure, tut it: must not excite him or set him in motion. 
Peace of soul (yaXtjvKr/xosf cf. § 10, 5) is all that he wishes, and he 
anxiously avoids the storms which threaten it, i.e. the passions. 

Epicurus therefore recognised the logical consistency with which 
the Cynics had characterised absence of vjants as virtue and happi- 
ness ; but he was far from seriously renouncing pleasure, as they 
did. The wise man must, to be sure, understand this also, and act 
accordingly, as soon as it becomes requisite in the course of things. 
But his satisfaction will be greater in proportion as the compass of 
the wishes which he finds satisfied is fuller. Just for this reason, 
he needs the insight {(ftpovrja-is) which not only makes it possible to 
estimate the different degrees of pleasure and pain as determined 
through the feelings, which are to be expected in a particular case, 
but also decides whether and how far one should give place to indi- 
vidual wishes. In this aspect Epicureanism distinguished three 
kinds of wants : some are natural (^v<rct) and unavoidable, so that, 
since it is not possible to exist at all without their satisfaction, even 
the wise man cannot free himself from them ; others, again, are only 
conventional (vo/aw), artificial, and imaginary, and the wise man has 
to see through their nothingness and put them from him ; between 
the two, however (here Epicurus opposes the radically one-sided 
nature of Cynicism), lies the great mass of those wants which liave 
their natural right, but are not indeed indispensable for existence. 
Hence the wise man can in case of necessity renounce tliem ; but 
since the satisfaction of these gives happiness, he will seek to satisfy 
them as far as possible. Complete blessedness falls to his lot who 
rejoices in all these good things in quiet enjoyment, without stormy 
striving. 

On the same ground, Epicurus prized mental joys higher than 
physical enjoyments which are connected with passionate agitation. 
But he seeks the joys of the mind, not in pure knowledge, but in 
the aasthetic refinement of life, in that intercourse with friends 
which is pervaded by wit and sentiment and touched with delicacy, 
in the comfortable arrangement of daily living. Thus the wise 
man, in quiet, creates for himself the blessedness of self-enjoyment, 
independence of the moment, of its demands and its results. He 
knows what he can secure for himself, and of this he denies himself 
nothing ; but he is not so foolish as to be angry at fate or to lament 
that he cannot possess everything. This is his “ ataraxy,” or im- 
passivenesS': an enjoyment like that of the Hedonists, but more 
refined, more intellectual, and — more blasS. 

2. Pyrrho’s Hedonism took another direction, inasmuch as he 
sought to draw the practical result from the scepticak teachings of 
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the Sopljist5. Acconling to ll»p <*x|>o3U1an of lu5 <li5ciplc, Timon, )jc 
held it to be the task of ffcicncc to inresligate the conslittilion 
of things, in onlcr to establish man’.'i appropriate rchitions to them, 
and to know" what he may cx|>ect to gain from them.' Hut accord* 
ing to Pyrrho’s theory it has become crident that we can never 
know the true consliUition of things hut at the most can know 
only states of feelings {r^Orj) into which these put us (Protagoras, 
Aristippus). If, however, there is no knowleilge of tilings, it 
cannot be determined what the right relation to them is, and 
what the success that will result from our action. Tins sceplicisin 
is the negative reverse side to the Soeratic*PIatonic inference. As 
there, from the premise that right action is not jKX^iblc without 
knowledge, the demand had been made that knowledge must l»o 
possible, 50 here the argument is, that l>ccause there is no knowl* 
edge, right action is also irajKisriUe. 

Under these circumstances all that remains for the wise man is 
to resist as fat as j-ossiblo the seilucements to opinion and to action, 
to which the mass of men arc subject. All action proceeds, as 
Socrates had taught, from our idc.^s of things and their ^*^lue; all 
foolish and injurious actions result from incorrect opinions. Tho 
wise man, however, who knows that nothing can 1)0 afllrmed m to 
things themselves (<i^<Tui), and that no opinion may be assented to 
(djcaTaXjjV’«h)i* restrains Idmself, ns far as i*oMible, from judgment, 
and thereby also from action. He withdraws into himself, and in 
tho aiispensfori (^rox^) ’ of judgment, which preserves him. from 
passion and from false action, he finds imperturlwhility, rest within 
himself, flfarniy. 

This is the Sceptical virtue, which nl.so aims to free man from the 
world, and it finds its limit only in tho fact that there arc, never- 
theless, relations in which oven the wise roan, withdrawn within 
himself, must .act, and when nothing else remains for him than to act 
according to that which appears to Iiitn, and according to tradition. 

3. A deeper conception of the process of overcoming tho world in 
roan was formed hy the Sloiat. At tho beginning, to bo sure, they 
professed quite fully the Cynic imlifTerenco toward all goods of the 
outer world, and the self*control of tho virtuous wise man remained 
stamped upon their ctliies uUo .is au ineradicjiblo feature j but they 


* Euseb. Prop. Ev. XIV. 18, 2. ’llto doctrine o( I’ynho la aliown by this to 
be In exact coincidence with the tendency of tho time ; It asks, •• Wlmt are we 
to do, then. If -there Is no knowledge?” 

* An expression which was probably formed In tho polemic against the Stole 
conception of ifeiTd\,p^« ; cf. § 17. 

* The Sceptics were called also the i^Kruot [•• Suspenders ”1 with reference 
to this term, characteristic for them. 
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soon dulled the edge of the radical naturalism of the Cynics by a 
penetrating psychology of the impulsive life, which shows a strong 
dependence upon Aristotle. They emphasise, still more than the 
Stagirite, the unity and independence of the individual soul, as con- 
trasted with its particular states and activities, and so, with them, 
personality first becomes a determinative principle. The leading- 
power, or governing part of the soul (to ^yc/xoriKor), is, for them, not 
only that which makes perceptions out of the excitations of the 
individual organs in sensation, but also that which by its assent’ 
(<rvyKaTa0c(ns) transforms excitations of the feelings into activities 
of the will. This consciousness, whose vocation is to apprehend 
and form its contents as a unity, is, according to its proper and 
true nature, reason (vous) ; the states, therefore, in which conscious- 
ness allows itself to be hurried along to assent by the violence of 
excitement contradict, in like measure, its own nature and reason. 
These states (affectus) are, then, those of passion (TraOrj) and dis- 
ease of the soul; they are perturbations of the soul, contrary to 
Nature and contrary to reason.” Hence the wise man, if he cannot 
defend himself from those excitations of feeling in presence of the 
world, will deny them his assent with the power of reason ; he does 
not allow them to become passions or emotion.s, his virtue is the 
absence of emotions (avdOcta). His overcoming of the world is his 
overcoming of his own impulses. It is not until we give our assent 
that -we become dependent upon the course of things ; if we with- 
hold it, our personality remains immovable, resting upon itself. If 
man cannot hinder fate from preparing for him pleasure and pain, 
he may, nevertheless, by esteeming the former as not a good, and 
the latter as not an evil, keep the proud consciousness of his self- 
sufficiency. , . 

Hence, in itself, virtue is for the Stoics the sole good, and on the 
other hand, vice, which consists in the control of the reason by the 
passions, is .the sole evil,--and all other things and relations are 
regarded as in themselves indifferent (aSta^opa).® But in their 

1 This assent, to be sure, even according to the Stoics, rests upon the judg- 
ment ; in the case of passion, therefore, upon a false judgment, but it is yet .at 
the same time the act of the will which is bound up with the judgment. Cf, § 17. 

^ Diog. Laert.' VIL 110: rb TrdSos — ij &\oyoi /cal irapa tpiartv 'pvxm Klvrjtrit V 
opnv v\eovd.^ov(Ta. _The psychological theory of the emotions "was developed 
especially by Chrysippus. Zeno distinguished, as fundamental forms, pleasure 
and pain, desire and fear. As principles of division among the later Stoics 
there seem to have been used, partly characteristics of the ideas and judgments 
which call out the emotion, and partly the characteristics of the states -of feeling 
and will whichproceed from it. Cf, Diog. Laert. VII. Ill ft. ; Stob. Fcl. II. 174 f. 

"By reckoning even life in this division, they came to their well-known 
defence or commendation of suicide (i^aywyij). Cf. Diog. Laert. VII. 130: 
Seneca, 12, ,10. a . / 
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doctrine of gootls they mcKleratc the riponr of this prineiplc by the 
distinction of the dc-iirahle and that vliicli ts to l»e rejected (irpo»jy- 
fitra and dfrorpoijypo-a). Sltowgly as ihcv emphasised tn this con- 
nection that the vrortlj (A^m) which belongs to tlve desirable is to be 
distingnished strictly from the Good of virtue, wliich is a good in 
itself, there ycl rcsuUwl from this, in opim^ition to the Cynic one- 
sidfdness, an at lexst secoiubry aj»|in*ciation of the goo<l things of 
life. For since the desirable waa valuetl for tlic re.^^on that it 
seemed adapter] to further the Good, and, on tlic other hamb tlie 
demerit of that whicli was to be rejcetetl consistetl In the hindrances 
whicli it prepares for virtue, the tlirea<ls between the selMufiicicnl 
individual and the course of the world, whieli the Cynic \iaradoxiral 
theory hatl cut, were thus .more and wore knit together again. The 
mean between what is desirable awl what is to Ijc n*jecUnl, the nl»o- 
lulely indifferent, survived ultimately only in that which rould l»e 
brought in no relation whatever to morality. 

As these distinctions, by rrpn'ssion of the Cynic element, gradu- 
ally made Stoicism more viable and, so to sjn*ak, iK'tter able to get 
on in the world, so we may see n like inodificalion, by means of 
which it became more usable |>cd.igogically, in tin* liter removal of 
the abrupt contrast which at the )>eginniiig w.as made between the 
virtuous wise and the vicious fools (^tAw, pwpot). Tin* wise man, 
so it was said at the hoginning, is wise mu) virtuous eulitely, and in 
everything the fool is just as entirely and universally foolish and 
sinful; there is no middle ground. K wan ptissesses the force and 
soundness of reason, with which he conlroln his jussions, then ho 
possesses with this one virtue all the individual jurlicular virtues * 
at the same time, and this possession, whi«*h alone makes happy, 
cannot be lost; if he lachs this, he is a plaything of rircuinslances 
and of his own passions, and this radiral di.sc.a.se of his soul commu- 
nicates itself to his entire action and p.ission. Acconling to the 
view of the Stoics, therefore, the few sages sUmhI as perfect men 
over against the great mass of fools and sinners, nnd in many tiecla- 
mations they lamented the baseness of men with the IMjarisaic 
pessimism which thus gratihes its scir-oonscionsness. Hut over 
against this first opinion, which looked upon all fools as to bo 
rejected alike, the consideration pre.sented itself that among tIie.sR 
fools there were always noticeable differeupes with regard to their 
departure from the ideal virtue, awl thus between wise men and 
fools there was inserted tlie conceptioir of the man who is progres- 
sive and in a state of rmprovcment (wponMirttv). The Stoics, indeed, 

’ The Stoics also made the Platonic cardinal virtues the basis for their sy». 
tematic development of tlieir doctrine of the virtues, Stob. £cl, II, 102 ff. 
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held fast to the view that no gradual transition takes place from 
this process of improvement to true ■ virtue, and that the entrance 
into the condition of perfection results rather from a sudden turn 
about. But when the different stages of ethical progress (ttpokottij) 
Avere investigated and a state was designated as the highest stage, 
in which apathy is indeed attained, but not yet Avith full sureness 
and certainty,^ — when this Avas done, the rigorous boundary lines 
Avere in some measure effaced. 

4. Yet in spite of these practical concessions, the AvithdraAval 
of the individual personality within itself remained ultimately an 
essential characteristic in the Stoic ideal of life ; on the other hand, 
this which these Greek epigones in common regarded as the mark 
of wisdom, Avas noAvhere so valuably supplemented as among tlie 
Stoics. Scepticism, so far as we can see, never desired such a pos- 
itive supplementation — consistently enough ; and Epicureanism 
sought it in a direction which expressed in the sharpest form the 
restriction of ethical interest to individual happiness. Bor the 
positive content of the Avdse man’s peace of soul, hidden from 
the storms of the world, is, for Epicurus and his folloAvers, at last 
only pleasure. In this they lacked, indeed, that spirited joy of the 
sensuous nature Avith Avhich Aristippus had exalted the enjoyment 
of the moment and the joys of the body to be the supreme end, 
and Ave find, as already mentioned, that in their doctrine of the 
highest good the lilas^, critically appreciative epicurism of the culti- 
vated man, is declared to be the content of the ethical life. To be 
sure, in his psycho-genetic explanation Epicurus reduced all pleasure 
without exception to that of the senses, or, as they said later, to 
that of the flesh; ^ but, combating the Cyrenaics, he declared®. that 
just these derivative and therefore refined joys of the mind Avere far 
superior to those of the senses. He recognised very properly that 
the individual, upon whose independence of the outer Avorld all 
hinges, is much surer and much more the master of mental than 
of material enjoyments. The joys of the body depend on health, 
riches, and other gifts of fortune, but Avhat is afforded by science 
and art, by the intimate friendship of noble men, by the calm, self- 
contented and free from wants, of the mind freed from passions, — 
this is the sure possession of the Avise man, almost or. wholly un- 
touched by the change of fortune. The cestJietic self-enjoyment of 
the cultured man is hence the highest good- for the Epicureans. 

^ ^ Cf. the account (probably with regard to Cbrysippus) in Seneca, .^Ep. 
75, 8 ^ 

2 Atben. XII. 646 (Us. Fr. 409) ; Pint. Ad. Col. . 21, 1122 (Us. Fr. 411) ; .id. 
Contr. Epic. Orat. 4, 1088 (Us. JPV. 429), s Diog, Laert. X. 137. ' J 
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Thus, to be sure, the coarse and sensuous in Hedonism fell away, 
and the Gardens of Epicurus were a nursery of fair conduct of life, 
finest morals,'and noble employments; but the principle of indi- 
vidual enjoyment remained the same, and the only difference was 
that the Greeks, in the old age of the national life, together with 
their Roman disciples, enjoyed in a more refined, intellectual, and 
delicate manner than did their youthful and manly ancestors. Only 
the content had become more valuable, because it was the content 
presented to enjoyment by a civilisation more richly developed 
and deeply lived out; the disposition with which life’s cup was 
smilingly emptied, no longer in hasty quaffing, but in deliberate 
draughts, was the same egoism, devoid of all sense of duty. Hence 
the inner indifference of the wise man toward ethical tradition and 
rules of the land, which we find here also, though with greater cau- 
tion ; hence, above all, the putting aside of all metaphysical or 
religious ideas that might disturb the wise man in this self-compla- 
cent satisfaction of enjoyment, and burden him with the feeling of 
responsibility and duty. 

6. To this, the Stoic ethics forms the strongest contrast. Already, 
in the thought reminding us of Aristotle (§ 13, 11), that the soul 
exercises its own proper nature in the rational power with which it 
refuses assent to impulses, we may recognise the peculiar antago- 
nism which the Stoics assumed in the human psychical life. For 
just what we now are likely to call the natural impulses, viz. the 
excitations of feeling and will called forth by things of the outer 
world through the senses, and referring to these things, — just these 
seemed to them, as above mentioned, that which was contrary to 
nature (irapa <^vcriv). Reason, on the other hand, was for them the 
“ nature,” not only of man, -but of the universe in general. When, 
for this reason, they adopt the Cynic principles in which the moral 
is made equivalent to the natural, the same expression contains in 
this latter case a completely changed thought. As a part of the 
World-reason the soul excludes from itself, as an opposing element, 
the determination by sensuous impulses to which the Cynics had 
reduced morality : the demands of Nature, identical with those of 
reason, are in contradiction with those of the senses. 

Accordingly, the positive content of morality among the Stoics 
appears as harmony with Natwe, and thus, at the same time, as a 
law which claims normative validity as it confronts the sensuous 
man (vojuos).^' In this formula, however, “Nature” is used in a 

‘ With this is completed an interesting change in Sophistic terminology in 
which (I 7, 1) v6ntn and Bivit had been ma^e equivalent to one another, and 
set over against ; with the Stoics rSfiot = 
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double sense.^ On the one hand is meant universal Nature, the 
creative, cosmic power, the world-thought acting according to 
ends (cf. § 15), the Xoyos; and agreeably to this meaning, man’s 
morality is his subordination to the law of Nature, his willing obe- 
dience to the course of the world, to the eternal necessity, and in so 
far as this World-reason is designated in the Stoic doctrine as deity, 
it is also obedience to God and to the divine law, as well as sub- 
ordination to the world-purpose and the rule of Providence, The 
virtue of the perfect individual, who, as over against other indi- 
vidual beings and their action upon him through the senses, ought 
to withdraw within himself, his own master, and rest within him- 
self, appears thus under obligation to something universal and 
all-ruling. ’ 

Nevertheless, since according to the Stoic conception the ^yt- 
fioviKov, the life-unity of the human soul, is a consubstantial part of 
this divine World-reason, the life in conformity with Nature must 
be also that which is adapted to human nature, to the essential 
nature of man ; and this, too, as well in the more general sense 
that morality coincides with genuine, complete humanity and with 
the reasonableness which is valid in like measure for all, as also in 
the special meaning, that by fulfilling the command of Nature, each 
person brings to its unfolding the inmost germ of his own individual 
essence. Uniting these two points of view, it seemed to the Stoics 
that a rationally guided consistency in the conduct of life was the 
ideal of wisdom, and they found the supreme task of life in this, 
that the virtuous man has to preserve this complete harmony with 
himself - in every change of life, as his true strength of character. 
The political doctrinairism of the Greeks found thus its philosophi- 
cal formulation and became a welcome conviction for the iron states- 
men of republican Rome. 

But whatever the particular terms in which the Stoics gave 
expression to their fundamental thought, this thought itself was 
everywhere the same, that life according to Nature and according 
to reason is a duty (Ka0yKoy) which the wise man has to fulfil, a 
law to which he has to subject himself in opposition to his sensuous 
inclinations. And this /eeh’jijy of responsibility, this strict conscious- 
ness of the “ ought,” this recognition of a higher order, gives to their 
doctrine, as to their life, backbone and marrow. 

This demand also, for a life according to duty, we occasionally 
meet among the Stoics in the one-sided form, that the ethical con- 


Cf. Riog. Lacrt. VII, 87. . t,- 

Thus the fonnulas biioXoyovnivui ry ^vcrei Kv and 6ixo\oyavfi4vut 
the same meaning. Slob. Ed. II. 132. 
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sciousncss requires some things on rational grounds, forbids the 
opposites, and declares all else to bo ethically indifferent. What 
is not commanded and not forbidden, remains morally indifferent 
(ttSia^pov), and from this the Stoics sometimes drenr lax conse- 
quences, Trhich they perhaps defended more in woitls than in actual 
intention. But here, too, the systematic development of the theory 
created valuable intermediate links. For even if only the Good is 
unconditionally commanded, yet, in a .secontlary ilegroe, the desir- 
able must be rcganled as ethically advisable ; and though b-asencss 
proper consists only in willing that ivhieh is unconditionally for- 
bidden, tlie moral man will yet seek to avoid also that which is “ to 
be rejected.” Thus, corresponding to the gradation of goods, there 
was introduced a like gradation of duties, which were distinguished 
as absolute and “intermediate.” So, on the other hand, with regard 
to the valuation of human actions, a distinction was made on a some 
what different basis between those actions which fulfil the demand 
of reason* externally — these are called “belitting,” conformable to 
duty in the broader sense (Kotf^noi-ra) — and such as fulfil the de- 
mand of reason solely from the intention to do the Good. Only in 
the latter case* Is there a perfect fulfilment of duty {xaropSufM), 
the opposite of which is the intention that is contrary to duty, as 
evinced in an action, — sin {aft^njpia). Thus the Stoics, proceed- 
ing from the consciousness of duty, entered upon a profound and 
' earnest study, extending sometimes to considerations of casuistry, 
of the ethical \'alues of human will and action, and wc may regard 
as their most valuable contribution the universally applied thought, 
that man in all his conduct, outer and inner, is responsible to a 
higher comitwind. 

G. The great difference in apprehension of the ethical life which 
exists betu’een the Epicureans and the Stoics, in spite of a number 
of deep and far-reaching common qualities, becomes most clearly 
manifest in their respective theories of society and of the state. In 
this, to be sure, they are both at one almost to verbal agreement in 
the doctrine that the wise man, in the self-sufficiency of his virtue, 
needs the state* as little as he needs any other society; yes, that in 
certain circumstances, he should even avoid these in the interest, 
either of his own enjoyment or of the fulfilment of duty. In this 
sense, even the Stoics, especially the later Stoics, dissuaded from 


* Sra 6 \6yoi alpti roiuri Diog, VII. 108. 

* For .the contrast here alladed to by the Stoics Kant has made customary 

the expressions legality and morality; the Latin distinguishes according to 
Cicero's precedent, reclum and honfftum. , 

» Epic. In Pint. Z)e ^ud. Poet. 14, 37 (U«. Pr. 648). ‘ 
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entrance into the family life -and political activity; and for the 
Epicnxeans, the responsibility which marriage and public activity 
bring with them was sufficient to justify a very sceptical attitude 
toward both, and especially to make the latter appear advisable for 
the wise man, only in the case where it is unavoidable, or ;of quite 
certain advantage. In general, the Epicureans- hold to the maxim of 
their master, to live in quiet,^ Xd0£ /^iwtra?, in which the inner crum- 
bling of ancient society found its typical expression. . 

But a greater distinction between the two conceptions of life 
shows itself in the fact that, to the Stoics, human society appeared 
as a command of reason, which must give way only occasionally to 
the wise man’s task of personal perfection, while Epicurus expressly 
denied all natural society among men,® and therefore reduced 
every form of social conjunction to considerations of utility. So 
the theory of friendship, which in his school was so zealously 
pledged, even to the point of sentimentality, did not find the ideal 
support which it had received in Aristotle’s splendid exposition ; ® 
it finds ultimately only the motives of the wise man’s enjoyment of 
culture as heightened in society .■* 

In particular, however. Epicureanism carried through systemati- 
cally the ideas already developed in Sophistic teaching concerning 
the origin of the political community from the well-weighed interest 
of the individuals who formed it. Tlie state is not a natural structure, 
but has been brought about by men as the result of reflection, and 
for the sake of the advantages which are expected and received from 
it. It grows out of a compact (arvvdrjKTj) which men enter into with 
each other in order that they may not injure one another,® and the 
formation of the state is hence one of the mighty processes through 
which the human race has brought itself up from the savage state to 
that of civilisation, by virtue of its growing intelligence.® Laws, 
therefore, have arisen in every particular case'from a convention as 
to the common advantage (otJ^^oXov tov crvfj.tf>ipovTO';') .■ There is 
nothing in itself right or wrong ; and since in the formation of a 
compact the greater intelligence asserts itself to its own advantage 


1 Plutarch wrote against this the extant treatise (1128 ff.), d /caXGs X^erat 
Th \iBe Pidicrai. . ^ 

“ Arrian, Diss. I. 2.3, 1 (Us. Fr. 525); ib. II. 20, 6 (523)., 

Ci. § 13, 12. The extensive literature on friendship is in this respect 
a characteristic sign of the time which found its chief interest in the individual 
personality and its relations. Cicero’s dialogue Lcelnis (De Amicitia) repro- 
duces essentially the Peripatetic conception. . ■ ’ 

* Diog. Laeit. X. 120 (Us; 640). 

jgQ among the Kuptai 56$ai of Epicurus the terse sentences in Diog. Laert. X. 
« Cf. the description in Lucretius, De Ber. Nat. V. 922 ff., especially 1103 C 
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as a matter of course, it is for the most part the advantages of the 
wise that disclose themselves as motives in the enaction of laws.* 
And as is the case for their origin and content, so also for their 
validity and acknowledgment, the amount of pain which they are 
adapted to hinder and pleasure which they are adapted to produce, 
is the only standard. All the main outlines of the utilitarian theory 
of society are logically developed by Epicurus from the atomistic 
assumption that individuals first exist by and for themselves, and 
enter voluntarily and with design into the relations of society, only 
for the sake of the goods which as individuals they could not obtain 
or could not protect. 

7. The Stoics, on the contrary, regarded man as already, by virtue 
of the consubstautiality of his soul with the World-reason, a being 
constituted by Nature for society,* and by reason of this very fact 
as under obligation by the command of reason to lead a social life, 
— an obligation which admits of exception only in special cases. 
As the most immediate relation we have here also friendship, 
the ethical connection of virtuous individuals who are united in 
the common employment of proving in action the moral law,* But 
from these purely personal relations the Stoic doctrine at once passes 
over to the most general, to all rational beings taken as an entirety. 
As parts of the same one World-reason, gods and men together form 
one great rational living structure, a voXiukov (Tvartifta, in which 
every individual is a necessary member (^cAos), and from this re* 
suits for the human race the ideal task of forming a realm of reason 
that shall embrace all its members. 

The ideal state of the Stoics as it had been already delineated by 
Zeno, partly in a polemic parallel to that of Plato, knows, accord- 
ingly, no bounds of nationality or of the historic state | it is a 
rational society of all men, — an ideal universal empire. Plutarch, 
indeed, recognised * that in this thought philosophy constructed as 
rational that which was historically prepared by Alexander the 
Great, and completed, as we know, by the Homans. But it must 
not remain unnoticed that the Stoics thought of this empire only 
secondarily as a political power ; primarily it was a spiritual unity 
of knowledge and will. 

It is comprehensible that with such a high-flying idealism the 


» Stob. Ftor. 43, 139 (Us. Fr, 630). 

® rSip ^(Vei roXerttcuv • Stob. Eel. II. 226 ff. 

• It was, to be sure, extraordinarily difficult for the Stoics to bring the need, 
which they were obliged to recognise as a fact lying at the basis o{ the social 
impulse, Into accord with the independence of the wise man, so baldly empha- 
sised by them. 

- * Plut. Dc Alez. jr. Fort. I. G. 
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Stoics retained only a very weak interest for actual political life in 
the proper sense. Although the wise man was permitted and 
indeed charged to take part in the life of some particular state, in 
order to fulfil his duty to all even in this base world, yet both the 
particular forms of the state and the individual historical states 
were held to be ultimately indifferent to him. As to the former, 
the Stoa could not become enthusiastic for any of the characteristic 
kinds of government, but, following the Aristotelian suggestion, held 
rather to a mixed system, something such as Polybius ^ presented 
as desirable on the ground of his philosophico-historical considera^ 
tion of the necessary transitions of one-sided forms into each other. 
To the splitting up of mankind in different states, the Stoics op- 
posed the idea of cosmopolitanism, — world-citizenship, — which fol- 
lowed directly from their idea of an ethical community of all men. 
It corresponded to the great historical movements of the age, that 
the difference in worth between Hellenes and Barbarians, •which had 
been still maintained even by Aristotle,^ was set aside by the Stoics 
as overcome,^ and though, in accordance with their ethical principle, 
they were too indifferent to the outer relations of position to enter 
upon active agitation for social reforms, they demanded, neverthe- 
less, that justice and the unioersal love of man, which resulted as 
the highest duties from the idea of the realm of reason, should be 
applied also in full measure, even to the lowest members of human 
society — the slaves. 

In spite of the fact, therefore, that it turned aside from the 
Greek thought of the national state, to the Stoic ethics belongs the 
glory that in it the ripest and highest which the ethical life of 
antiquity produced, and by means of which it transcended itself 
and pointed to the future, attained its best formulation. The intrin- 
sic 'vs’orth of moral personality, the overcoming of the world in man’s 
overcoming of himself, the .subordination of the individual to a 
divine law of the world, his disposition in an ideal union of spirits 
by means of which he is raised . far above the bounds of his earthly 
life, and yet, in connection with this, the energetic feeling of duty 
that teaches him to fill vigorously his place in the actual world, — 
aU these are the characteristics of a view of life which, though 
from a scientific point of view it may, appear rather as put together 
than as produced from one principle, presents, nevertheless, one of 
the most pow^erful and pregnant creations in the history of the 
conceptions, of human life. • ’ 


•.ilntheextantpartofthesixthtook- 
2 Arist. PoL I. 2, 1262 b 5. 

-’t personal composition also of the 

btoic school was from its beginning decidedly intemationnl. 
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CHAr.‘ 1, § 140 Ideal of the Sage: StoicSy Cicero: 

< 8. Itt a concentrated form all these doctrines appear in the con- 
ception of the Ian* of life, determined by Nature and reason for 
all men equally, to <^wr« 8tVaco»», and this conception, through Cicero,' 
became the formative principle of Soman jtiri.fprudeiice. 

• For^ in his eclectic attachment to all the great men of Attic phi* 
losophy, Cicero not only held fast objectively with all his energy 
to the thought of a moral world-order which determines with uni- 
versal validity the relation of rational beings to each other, but 
he thought also with regard to the subjective aspect of the question 
— in correspondence with his epistemological theory (§ 17, 4) — 
that this command of reason was innate in all men equally, and that 
it had grown into inseparable connection with their instinct of self- 
preservation. Out of this Ic* nalurce, the universally valid natural 
law which is exalted above all human caprice, and above all change 
of historical life, develop both the commands of morality in general, 
and in particular those of human society, — the jus naturale. But 
while Cicero proceeds to project from this standpoint the ideal form 
of political life, the Stoic universal state takes on under his hands ’ 
the outlines of the Roman Empire. Cosmopolitanism, 'which had 
arisen among the Greeks as a distant ideal, in the downfall of their 
own political importance, becomes with the Romans the proud 
self-consciousness of their historical mission. 

■ But even in this theoretical development of what the state should 
be, Cicero interweaves the investigation of what it is. Not sprung 
from the consideration or the voluntary choice of individvials, it is 
rather a product of history, and therefore the ever*valid principles 
of the law of Nature are mingled in the structures of its life with 
the historical institutions of positive law. These latter develop 
partly as the domestic law of individual states, jus civile, partly a» 
the law which the confederates of different states recognise in their 
relation to one another, jus gentium. Both kinds of positive law 
coincide to a large extent in their ethical content with the law of 

♦ Nature, but they supplement this by the multitude of historical ele- 
ments which in them come into force. The conceptions thus formed 

• are important not only as constructing the skeleton for a new special 
science soon to branch off from philosophy; they have also the 
significance that in them the worth of the historical for the first 
time reaches full philosophical appreciation : and at this point Cicero 


I Two of his treatises, only partly presen'ed, come into consideration h^re, 
‘De Itepublica and De Ltgibus, Cl. JL Voigt, Die X^ehre vom jtts naturale, eta 
(Leips. 1850), and K. -llildenbrand, Qtszhithte «nd Syttem der Itechts- und 
Staatsphilosophie, 1. 623 if. 

« Cic. De Dtp. 11. 1 ff. 
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knew how to transform the political greatness of his people into a 
scientific creation. 

§ 15. Mechanism and Teleology. 

The practice of the schools in the post-Aristotelian period sepa- 
rated philosophical investigations into three main divisions, — 
ethics, physics, and logic (the latter called canonic among the 
Epicureans). The chief interest was everywhere given to ethics, 
and theoretically the two others were allowed importance only so 
far as correct action presupposes a knowledge of things, and this in 
turn a clearness with regard to the right methods of knowledge. 
Hence the main tendencies of physical and logical theories are 
undoubtedly determined in this period by the ethical point of view, 
and the practical need is easily contented by taking up and re-shap- 
ing the older teachings ; but yet in scientific work the great objects 
of interest, especially metaphysical and physical problems, assert 
their fascinating power, and so notwithstanding we see these other 
branches of philosophy often developing in a way that is not in full 
conformity with the nature of the ethical trunk from which they 
spring. Particularly in the case of physics, the rich development of 
the special sciences must ultimately keep general principles always 
alive and in a state of flux. 

In this respect we notice first that the Peripatetic School, during 
the first generations, made a noteworthy change in the principles for 
explaining Nature which it had received from its master. 

1. The beginning of this is found already with Theophrastus, who 
doubtless defended all the main doctrines of Aristotelianism, espe- 
cially against the- Stoics, but yet in part went his own ways. The 
extant fragment of his metaphysics discusses, among the aporiae, 
principally such difficulties as were contained in the Aristotelian 
conceptions of the relation of the world to the deity. The Stagi- 
rite had conceived of Nature (<|>vcns) as a being in itself alive 
(^wov), and yet had conceived of its entire motion as a (teleological) 
effect of the divine Reason ; God, as pure Form, was separated from 
the world, transcendent ; and yet, as animating, first-moving power, 
he was immanent in it. This chief metaphysical problem of the 
following period was seen by Theophrastus, though his own attitude 
toward it remained fixed by the bounds of Aristotle’s doctrine. On 
the other hand, he shows a more definite tendency in the closely 
connected question regarding the relation of reason to the lower 
ps 5 ''chical activities. , The voSs was regarded, on the one hand, (con- 
sidered as Form of the animal soul), as immanent, inborn; on the 
other hand, in its purity, as different in essence, and as having come 
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Into the individual soul from without. Here now Theophrastus 
decided absolutely against transcendence j he subsumed the vow 
also as a self-developing activity, under the concept of a cosmic 
process,* of motion (wVijo-tt), and set it beside the animal soul as 
something different, not in kind, but in degree only. 

Strata proceeded still more energetically in the same direction. 
He removed completely the limits between reason and the lower 
activities of ideation. Both, he taught, form an inseparable unity; 
there is no thought without perceptions, and just as little is there 
sense-perception without the co^>pcrat\on of thought ; both together 
belong to the unitary consciousness, which he, with the Stoics, calls 
TO -^ytiLoviKov (cf. § 14, 3). But Strato applied the same thought, 
which he carried out psychologically, to the analogous metaphysical 
relation also. The ^ytftoviKQv of the also, the Reason of Nature, 
cannot be regarded as something separated from her. Whether now 
this may be expressed in the form that Strato did not think the 
hypothesis of the deity necessary for the explanation of Nature and 
its phenomena, or in the form that he postulated Nature itself as 
God, but denied it not only external resemblance to man, but even 
consciousness,* — in any case, Stratonism, regarded from the stand- 
point of A.cistotle’s teaching, forms a one-sidedly naturofistfc or 
pantheistic modification. He denies spiritual monotheism, the con- 
ception of the transcendence of God, and by teaching that a pure 
Rorm is as unthinkable os mere matter, he pushes the Platonic 
element in the Aristotelian metaphysics, which had remained just 
in the thought of the separation (x&pur/ios) of reason from matter, 
so far into the background that the element derived from Democ- 
ritus becomes again entirely free. Strato sees in what takes place 
in the world, only an immanent necessity of Nature, and no longer 
the working of a spiritual, extraraundane cause. 

Yet this naturalism remains still in dependence upon Aristotle, in 
so far as it seeks the natural causes of the cosmic processes, not 
in the atoms and their quantitative determinations, but expressly 
in the original qualities (TrotonTTcy) and powers (Swa/tcw) of things. 
If among these it emphasised especially warmth and cold, this was 
quite in the spirit of the dynamic conceptions held by the older 
Hylozoism, and to this, also, Strato seems most nearly related in his 
undecided, intermediate position between mechanical and teleological 
explanation of the world. Just for this reason, however, this side- 
development ran its course with Strato himself -without further 
result, for it was already outrun at the beginning by the Stoic and 


* Simpl. Pht/s. 225 a. 


3 Cio. Aead. II. 38, 121 ; De Kat. Dear. I. 13, 35. ' 
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the Epicurean physics. These both .defended also the standpoint 
of the immanent explanation of .hTature, but the former was as oui> 
spokenly teleological as the latter was mechanical. 

2. The peculiarly involved position, of the Stoics, in the de- 
partment of metaphysical and physical questions, resulted from 
the union of different elements. In the foreground stands the 
ethical need of deducing from a most general metaphysical prin- 
ciple the content of individual morality Avhich could no longer find 
its roots in state and nationality as in the period of Grecian great- 
ness, and therefore of so shaping the conception of this principle as 
to make this deduction possible. But, in opposition to this, stood, 
as an inheritance from Cynicism, the decided disinclination to regard 
this principle as a transcendent, supersensuous, and incorporeal prin- 
ciple, out of the world of experience. All the more decisive wms the 
force with w'hich the thoughts suggested . in the Peripatetic philos- 
ophy of Nature came forward, in which the attempt was made to 
understand the world as a living being, in purposive motion of itself. 
For all these motives, the logos doctrine of Heraclitus seemed to 
present itself as in like measure a solution of the problem, and this 
became, therefore, the central point of the Stoic metaphysics.' . . 

The fundamental view of the Stoics is, then, that the entire uni- 
verse forms a single, unitary, living, connected whole, and that all 
particular things are the determinate forms assumed by a divine 
primitive power which is in a state of eternal activity. Their doc- 
trine is in its fundamental principles pantheism, and (in opposition 
to Aristotle) conscious pantheism. The immediate consequence of 
it, however, is the energetic effort to overcome the Platonic-Aris- 
totelian dualism,^ and remove the opposition between sensuous and 
supersensuous, between natural necessity and reason, acting accord- 
ing to ends, between Matter and Form. The Stoa attempts this 
through simple identification of those conceptions whose opposing 
characters, to be sure, cannot by this means be put out of the world. 

Hence it declares the divine World-being, to be the primitive 
pov er in which are contained in like measure the conditioning laws 
and the purposeful determination of all things and of all, cosmic 
processes, the World-ground and the World-mind. As actively 
productive and formative power, the deity is. the Adyos «r 7 r£p/«inKo>, 


peripatetischm KaUirphllosophie in die 
(ifriVoiAer ({Tafers, <,.PAifosoj)Aje d«r Grj'ecAen, 2 Aufl., pp. 181. ff) 

of Aristotle to Plato in a 
V * / , *. * tins point the Stoic philosophy of Nature 

£ development in the same direction which ?he Peripatetic takes 
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the vi’/ol principle, which unfolds itself in the multitmle of phenora* 
cna a.s tlieir peculiar, particular mrtfs^tauKo! or formative forces. 
In this organic function, God is, however, also the purposcfullj 
creating and guiding Ileason, and thus with regard to all particular 
processes the all-ruling iVorWence (ir/>oi«ota). The determination of 
the particular by the universe (which* constitutes the dominant 
fundamental coiwiction of the Stoics) is a completely purpo«^eful 
and mtional order,* and forms os such tlic highest norm (i-o/ios), 
according to which all individual licings should direct tlicmsolves in 
the development of their activity.* 

But this nll-<lctermining *‘law” is for the Stoics* ns it was for 
Heraclitus, likewise the all-compelling power which, as innolahlc 
necessity (dmyn;), and so, as inevitable destiny (f'/xap/xin;, fatum), 
brings forth every particular phenomenon in the tmalterablc succe.s- 
sion of causes and effects. 2^othing takes place in the world with- 
out a preceding cause (<drwi rp</rjywpivi]), and just by virtue of this 
complete causal determination of every particular does the universe 
possess its clmmctcr of a purposeful, connected whole.' Hence 
Chrysippus combated In the most emphatic manner the conception 
of clmncc, and taught that apparent causelessness in a particular 
event could mean only a kind of causation hidden from human 
insight^ In this assumption of a natural necessity, admitting of no 
exceptions even for the most particular and.tlic least important 
occurrence, — a conviction which naturally found expression also in 
the form that the divine providence extends even to the smallest 
events of life,* — the Stoic school agrees even verbally with Democ- 
ritus, and is the only school in antiquity which carried this most 
valuable thought of the great Abdcritc through all branches of 
theoretical science. 

In all other respects, indeed, the Stoics stand in opposition to 
Democritus and in closer relation to Aristotle. For while in the 
Atomistic system the natural necessity of all that comes to pass 
results from the motive inrpulscs of individual things, with the 
Stoics it flows immediately from the activity of the tchole, and 


* As the rialonic Timscus had Already taught. § II. 10. 

* The tiormatlve character in the conception of the logos appeared clearly even 
with Heraclitus (§ 0, 2, p. 03, note 6). 

* Vlut. Pe Foto, 11. 674. * Ib. 7, 672. 

® I'latarch makes Clirysippus aay (Comm. JN’ot. 34, 6, 1076) that not even the 
meanest thing can sustain any other relation than that which accords with the 
decree of Zeus. Cf. Cic. Z>c Hal. Deor. IL 85, 104. Only the circumstance 
that the Stoa limited the immediate action of the divine providence to the pur- 
Doseful determination of the whole, and derived from this that of the particular, 
explains such modes of expression as the w^U-knowu ilfugna dii curant, porta 
negligunt. Cf. § 16. 3. > 
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as over against the reduction of all qualities to quantitative differ- 
ences, they held fast to the reality of properties as the peculiar 
forces of individual things, and to qualitative alteration (dAXotwcrt?, 
in opposition to motion in space). They directed their polemic 
particularly against the purely mechanical explanation of natural 
processes by pressure and impact; but in carrying out their teleology, 
they sank from the great conception of Aristotle, who had every- 
where emphasised the immanent purposiveness of the formations in 
which the Forms were realised, to the consideration of the benefits 
which flow from the phenomena of Nature to meet the needs of 
beings endowed with reason, “ of gods and men.” * In particular, 
they exaggerated, even to ridiculous Philistinism, the demonstration 
of the manner in which heaven and earth and all that in them is, 
are arranged with such magnificent adaptation for man.^ 

3. In all these theoretical views, and just in these, the Epicureans 
are diametrically opposed to the Stoics. With the Epicureans, em- 
ployment with metaphysical and physical problems had in general 
only the negative purpose® of setting aside the religious ideas 
through which the quiet self-enjoyment of the wise man might be 
disturbed. Hence it was the chief concern of Epicurus to exclude 
from the explanation of Nature every element that would allow a 
government of the world, guided by universal ends, to appear as 
even possible ; hence, on the other hand, the Epicurean view of the 
world was absolutely lacking in a positive principle. This explains 
the fact that Epicurus, at least, had only a sceptical shrug of the 
shoulders for all questions of natural science from which ho practical 
advantage was to be gained ; and though many of his later disciples 
seem to have been less limited, and to have thought more scien- 
tifically, the ruts of the school’s opinion were worn too deep to 
allow' the attainment of essentially broader aims. The more the 
teleological conception of Nature formed, in the course of time, the 
common ground on which Academic, Peripatetic, and Stoic doctrines 
met in syncretistic blending, the more- Epicureanism insisted upon 
its isolated standpoint of negation ; theoretically, it was essentially 
anti-teleological, and in this respect brought forth nothing positive. 

It Avas successful only in combating the anthropological excres- 
cences to Avhich the teleological view of the world led, especially 


1 Cic. Be Fin. III. 20, 67 ; Be Nat. Bear. II; 53 ff. 

■ = If one might trust Xenophon’s Memorabilia, the Stoics had in this no less 
a man than Socrates as their predecessor; yet it seems that even in this account, 
which ^ tinctured with Cynicism if not worked over from the Stoic point of 
view (Ivrohn), the general faith of Socrates in a purposeful guiding of the world 
hy divine providence has descended into the petty. Of. 8 8. 8. 

® Diog. Laert. X. 143 ; Us. p. 74. ^ 
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\TitU tUe Stoics,* — a task which was undoubtedly not so very difli* 
cult, — but to create from principles a counter-theory it was not pre- 
pared. Epicurus, indeed, availed himself for this purpose of the 
external data of the materialistic metaphysics, ns lie was able to 
receive them from Democritus ; but he was far from attaining tlic 
latter’s scientific height Ho could follow the great Atom ist cnly 
so far as to believe that he himself also, for explaining the world, 
needed nothing more than empty apace and tlic corporeal particles 
moving within it, countless in numlM^r, infinitely \'aricd in form and 
size, and indivisible j and to their motion, impact, and pressure lie 
traced all cosmic processes, and all things and systems of things 
(worlds) which arise and again perish, thereby seeking to deduce 
all qualitative differences from these purely quantitative relations.* 
He accepted, accordingly, the purely tnechanieol conception of nat- 
ural processes, but denied expressly their unconditioned and excep- 
tionless necessity. The doctrine of Democritus, tlierefore, passed 
over to the Epicureans only in so far a.s it was Atomism and mechan- 
ism ; with regard to the much decjKjr anil more v.aluable princijdo 
of the universal reign of law in Nature, his legacy, as wo have seen 
above, passed to the Stoics. 

Meanwhile, just this peculiar relation is most intimately con- 
nected with the Epicurean ethics and with the decisive infiucucc 
which that exercised upon their pliysic.s ; indeed, one may say that 
the individualising tendency taken by the etldc.il reflection of the 
post-Aristotelian age found its most adequate metaphysics ^ust in 
the doctrine of Epicurus. To a morals, which had for its essential 
content the independence of tbo individual and his witlidrawal 
upon himself, a view of tho world must have been welcome winch 
regarded the prime constituents of rc.ility as completely independ- 
ent, both of each other and of a single force, and regarded their 
activity as determined solely by themselves.* Now the doctrine of 
Democritus which taught the inevitable, natural necessity of all 
that comes to pass, contains unmistakably a (Hcraclitic) element 
which removes this autonomy of individual things, and just to their 
adoption of this element did the Stoics owe tho fact (cf. § 14, 5) 
that their ethics outgrew the one-sided Cynic presuppositions with 
which they started. It is all the more comprehensible that Epi- 
curus let just this element fall away; and his conception of the 


~ ' Cf. especially Lucrel. De Tier. Nat. 1. 1021 ; V. 160 ; Dlog. Laert. X. 97. 

* Sext. Emp. Adv. 2Jalh. X. 42. 

* * Thus Epicurus grounded his deviation from Democritus’s explanation of the 
worldiy an appeal to human freedom of Uie will. Cf. § 10, and also the cita- 
tions in Zeller IV.* 408, 1 [Eng. tr. Stoia, etc., p. 440]. ■ . • 
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world as contrasted with that of the Stoa is characterised precisely 
by this, that while the latter regarded every individual as. deter- 
mined by the whole, he rather regarded the whole as a . product of 
originally existing and likewise originally functioning individual 
things. . His doctrine is in every respect consistent Atomism.. 

Thus the system of . Democritus had the misfortune to be propa- 
gated for traditions of antiquity, and so also for those of the Middle 
Ages, in a system which indeed retained his Atomistic view, looking 
in the direction of the exclusive reality of quantitative relations 
and of the mechanical conception of the cosmic processes, but - 
set aside his thought of Nature as a connected whole, regulated by 
law. . . 

4. Following this latter direction, Epicurus gave a new form to 
the doctrine of the origin of the world maintained by Atomisin.^ 
In contrast with what had been already seen, perhaps by the 
Pythagoreans, but, at all events, by Democritus, Plato, and Aristotle, 
that in space in itself there is no other direction than that from 
the centre toward the periphery, and the reverse, he appeals to the 
declaration of the senses,*^ — agreeably to his doctrine of know;!- 
edge, — according to which there is an absolute up and down, and 
maintains that the atoms were all originally in motion from above 
downward by virtue of their weight. . But, in order to derive the 
origination of atom groups from this universal rain of atoms, he 
assumed that some of them had voluntarily deviated from the direct 
line o^, fall. From this deviation were explained the impacts, the 
grouping of atoms, and, ultimately, . the whirling motions which 
lead to the formation of worlds, and which the old Atomism had 
derived from the meeting of atoms which were moving about in an 
unordered manner,® 

It is noteworthy, however, that after he had in this Avay spoiled 
the inner coherence of the doctrine of Democritusj Epicurus re- 
nounced the voluntary choice of the atoms as a means for the 
further explanation of the individual processes of Nature, and from 
the point when the whirling motion of the atom-KJOmplexes seemed 
to him to be explained, allowed only the principle, of mechanical 


' I*s.-Plut. Plac. I. 3 ; Dox. D. 285 ; Cic. De Fin. I. 6, 17 : Guyau, Morale 
d’Epic. li: ' ' , ; . ■ 

- Diog. Laert. X. 60. 

® Cf. § 4, 9. It seems that later Epicureans who held fast to the sensuous 
basis of this idea and yet would exclude the voluntary action of the atoms and 
carry out more thoroughly the Democritic thought of Nature’s conformity to 
law, hit upon the plan ,of explaining the grouping (d^poKr/i^s) .of' the atoms on 
tUeJiy pothesis that the more massive fell faster in empty space than the •' lighter ’,’j 
at least, Lucretius combats such theories (De Rer. Mat. II. 226 ff.). 
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necessity to stand.* IIo used, therefore, the voluntary self-dctcnni* 
nation of the atoms only as a principle to explain the htginning of 
a whirling motion which afterwards went on purely mechanically. 
He used it, therefore, just as Anaxagoras used his force-matter, I'oTf 
(cf. p. 52). For upon this metaphysical substracturo Epicurus 
erected a physical theorj* which acknowledged only the mechanics 
of atoms as explanation for all phenomena of Mature without any 
exception, and carried this out, for organisms especially, by employ- 
ing for the explanation of their purposive formation the Empedo- 
clean thought of the survival of the fit. 

Lastly, the Democritic principle of natural necessity assert.s itself 
in the system of Epicurus in his assumption that in tho continuous 
arising and perishing of the worlds which become formed by tho 
assemblages of atoms, every possible combination, and thus cverj* 
form of world-construction, must ultimately repeat itself. This 
was proved in a manner which would now be put upon the basis of 
the theory of probabilities, and tho result of this repetition was 
held to be, that considering the infinitude of time, nothing can 
happen which has not already existed in tho same way.* In this 
doctrine, again, Epicurus agrees with tho Stoics, who taught a plu- 
rality of worlds, not co-existent, but following one another in time, 
and yet found themselves forced to maintain that these must bo 
always completely alike, even to tho la.st detail of particular forma- 
tion and particular events. As tho world proceeds forth from tho 
divine primitive fire, so it is each timo taken back again into tho 
same after a predetermined period: and then when after tho world- 
conflagration tho primitive power begins tho construction of a now 
world, this (Kature), which remains eternally the same, unfolds 
itself again and again in tho samo manner, in correspondence with 
its own rationality and necessity. This return of all things (iraXty- 
yevwrwi or djroKoTmrTa(r»s) appears, accordingly, as a necessary con- 
sequence of the two alternative conceptions of tho Stoics, X<fyo? and 

tifiapfiivr]. 

5. The theoretical ideas of these two main schools of later an- 
tiquity are accordingly at one only in being completely material' 


* Hence in a certain sense it might be said, from the standpoint of present 
criticism, that the difference between Democritus and Epicurus was only a rela- 
tive one. The former regards as an nnerpiained primitive fact tho direction 
which each atom has from the beginning, the latter regards a.s an unexplained 
primitive fact a voluntary deviation, taking place at some point of time, from a 
direction of fall which Is uniform for all. The essential difference, liowever, is 
that with Democritus tliis primitive fact is something timeless, while with 
Epicurus it is a single voluntary act occurring in time, an act which is expressly 
■compared with the causeless selMetcrmination of the human will (cf. 1 10). 

* riut. in Euseh. Dor. D. 681, Iff ; Us. JV, 200. . 
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istic, and it was just in opposition to Plato and Aristotle that 
they expressly emphasised this position of theirs. Both maintain 
that the real (toi ovto.)) because it manifests itself in action and 
passion (Troteiv koI Tracr^civ) j can be only corporeal ; the Epicureans 
declared only empty space to be incorporeal. On the contrary, 
they combated the (Platonic) view that the properties of bodies 
are something incorporeal per se (^KaO' cawro),' and the Stoics even 
went so far as to declare that even the qualities, forces, and rela- 
tions of things, which present themselves in changing modes in 
connection with things and yet as actual or real, are “bodies,”® 
and with a mode of thought which reminds us of the coming and 
going of the homoiomeriae with Anaxagoras,® they regarded the 
presence and change of properties in things as a kind of inter- 
mixture of these bodies with others, a view from which resulted 
the theory of the universal mingling and reciprocal' interpenetration 
of all bodies (xpao-is Si’ oXiov). : 

In carrying out the materialistic theory the Epicureans produced 
scarcely anything new ; on the contrary, the Stoic doctrine of Nature 
shows a number of new views, which are interesting not only in 
themselves, but also as having marked out the essential lines for 
the idea of the world held during the following centuries. 

First of all, in the Stoic system the two antitheses, which were 
to be removed or identified in the conception of Nature as one, again 
part company. The divine primitive essence divides into the active 
and the passive, into force and matter. As force, the deity is fire 
or warm, vital breath, pneuma ; as matter, it changes itself out of 
moist vapour (air) partly into water, partly into earth. Thus fire is 
the soul, and the “moist” is the body, of the World-god 5 and yet 
the two form a single being, identical within itself. While the 
Stoics thus attach themselves, in their doctrine of the transmuta- 
tion and re-transmutation of substances, to Heraclitus, and in their 
characterisation of the four elements principally to Aristotle,, and 
follow Aristotle also in the main in their exposition of the world- 
structure and of the purposive system of its movements, the most 
important thing in their physics is doubtless the doctrine of the 
pneuma. 

God as creative reason (Xoyos o’lrep/xa'rfKos) is this warm vital 
breath, the formative fire-mind which penetrates all things and is 

^ Diog. Laert. X. 67. 

• -2piut. C. iVo<. 50, 1085. 

3 A- similar materialising of the Platonic doctrine of Ideas (Plat. Phocdo ■ 102)) 
which reminds us of Anaxagoras, was apparently worked out by Eudoxos, who 
belonged to the Academy (p. 103). Arist. ifet. I. 9, .991 a 17, and also Alex. 
Aphr. Schol. in Arist, 573 a 12. ■ ' • 
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doraioant in them as their actiro principle; he is the universe 
regarded as an animate being, spontaneously in motion within 
itscU, and purposefully and regularly developed. All this is 
comprehended by the Stoics in the conception of the imv/xa,* an 
extraordinarily condensed conception, full of relations, — an idea 
in which suggestions from llcmcVitus (Acyoc), Anaxagoras (rovv), 
Diogenes of Apollonia (dvp), Democritus (firt‘-atoins), and not least 
the Peripatetic natural philosophy and phy.siology, became intri- 
cately combined.* 

C. The most effective element in this combination proved to be 
the analogy heUcetn rnacrocoxm and microcosm, universe and man, 
which the Stoics adopted from Aristotle. The individual soul, also, 
the vital force of tho body, which holds together and rules the flesh, 
is fiery breath, pneuma; but all the individual forces which are 
active in tho members and control their purposive functions, are 
also such vital minds or spirits ammales). In tho human 

and the animal organism tho activity of the pneuma api>cars con- 
nected with the blood and its circtihiUon ; nevertheless, tho pneum.i 
itself — just because it is also a body, said Chrysipjms*— is sej)* 
arable in detail from the lower elements whicli it animates, and this 
separation takes place in death. 

At the same time, however, the individiml soul, ns it Is only a 
part of the universal World-soul, is completely determined in its 
nature and its activity by this World-soul ; it is cousubstautial with 
the divine Pneuma and dependent upon it. Just for this reason the 
World-reason, the Xoyor, is for the soul tho highest law (cf. above, 
§ 14, 3). The BOuVs independence is therefore only one that is 
limited by time, and in any case it is its ultimate destiny to be 
taken back into the divine All-mind at tho universal conflagration 
of the world. With regard to the continuance of this independence, 
i.e. as to the extent of individual immortality, various views were 
current in the school; some recognised the duration of all souls 
until the time of the universal conflagration, others reserved this 
for the wise only. 

As now the one Pneuma of the universe (whoso seat was located 
by the Stoics sometimes in he.avcn, sometimes in the sun, sometimes 
in the midst of the world) pours itself forth into all things as 
animating force, so the ruling part of the individual soul (to yytfio- 
viKovov \oyia{i6c) in which dwell ideas, judgments, and impulses, and 

* Stob. Eel, I. 374. Dox. D. 403, 16: drat r& iy TfeC/ta Kiyouy iavri vpit 
iavri xat airrov, ^ wtvtM iavri xtravF rp6vu ical 6irlvu kt\. 

* Cf. H. Siebeck ZeUach.f. VZlkerpayehologte, 1881, pp. 304 ff. 

* Nemealaa, De Eat. JTom. p. 84. 
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as whose seat the heart was assumed,, was regarded, as extending . its 
particular ramificatio.ns throughout the .•whole- body,. like. the-. “ arms 
of a polyp.” Of such- .particular “pneumata” the Stoa assumed 
seven, — the five senses, the faculty- of speech, and the reproductive 
power. As the unity of the divine .Primitive Being dwells in the 
universe, so the indiyidual personality, lives in the body. ... 

It is characteristic that the Epicureans could entirely, adopt 
this external apparatus of psychological views. For them, too, the 
soul — which according to Democritus consists of the finest atoms. — r 
is a fiery, atmospheric breath (they apply likewise tlie term 
“pneuma”); but they see in this breath something that is intro- 
duced into, the body from without, something held fast by the body 
and mechanically connected with it, which in death is forthwith 
scattered. They also distinguish between the rational, and the 
irrational part of the soul, without, however, being able to attribute 
to the former the metaphysical dignity which it acquired in the Stoic 
theory. Here, too, their doctrine is, on the whole, insufficient and 
dependent. . , 

7. In accordance with the pantheistic presupposition of the 
system, the metaphysics and physics of the Stoics form also m 
theology, a system of natural religion based on scientific demonstra- 
tion, and this found also poetic presentations in the school, such as 
the hymn of Cleanthes. Epicureanism, on' the contrary; is in its 
whole nature :anti-religious. It takes throughout the standpoint .of 
“Enlightenment,” that religion has been overcome . by science, and 
that it .is the task and. triumph of wisdom to. put aside the phantoms 
of superstition which have grown out of Tear and ignorance. . -The 
poet of this, school depicts in. grotesque outlines the evils which 
religion brought on man, and sings the glory of , their ' conquest .by 
scientific knowledge.^ It is;all the more amusing that the Epicurean 
theory, itself fell to depicting, a mythology of its own which it re- 
garded as harmless., , It believed, that a certain degree of truth must 
attach to the. universal faith in gods, ^ but, it found that this correct 
idea was disfigured by false assumptions. These it sought in the 
myths which feigned a, participation of. the gods in human life, .and 
an interference pn their part in the course of things even . the 
Stoics’ belief in Providence appeared, to them in this respect as but 
a refined illusion. Epicurus, therefore, — following Democritus in 
his doctrine ;of the eidolg, or images (§ .10,;4), — saw in the -gods 
giant forms resembling men, who lead a blessed life of contemplation 
and . spiritual intercourse in- the intermediate spaces between the 

1 Lucret. De Her. mt. I. 62 ff. 2 Diog. Laert. Xi -123 f. ; Us. p. 69, f; 


CuAf. r, I l.V.3 ^VrfArtfn’nn antf .* Kpxcurtam, !^fo\e». 

■ffOrUU ntwlUlutlwt l»j clianp* of tvcnls, and 

nnconcriuwl w to the dr^liny of lower and thuii thin doc- 

trine, a!‘o, h fvindainenully onW l!ic atlcmiil of I'ji'.cuTeanWm to 
pul in wylliolO};ic.il fonn ill idcAl of B^^thrlic ftflf-cnjoymont. 

• 'S. *lt was in an cnlirely way that tlir idra^ of tlic 

popular religion were fjitctl into the ^to!c wrUpliy^ir-*. Wlicrras, 
opto llij^ time in tlit* drrelopmcnt of Orrcls lliouglil |)hilo«ojdi- 
ical'Uu'Olog}' had iwparalc*! iticU fartlmr and fartljcr from the 
indigenous mythology, we tneel her»*, for the Hrst llfn<', tl»e 
aystcniaiic attempt to bring nofwmf iit^l rrh'^fon into 

harinony. ■ Aeconlingly, when the Stoics, aNfi, \irld<il lo the ne^n! of 
recognising tlm warrant of ideas tintrersally pfrscnl throughout the 
human race (ef. § IT, 4), their i*neama doctrine ofTcrrsl them not 
only a welcome instrumeiit, hut suggestions that wcfedetcrmlnalire. 
For consideration of the imirerac must learh them thal the dirine 
\Vorld-j*ower haa evidently taken on mightier forms and those of 
more vigorous life than individual human souls; anil so, I'cside the 
one deity without U*gintiing and end, whirh for the rmnt |virt they 
desigimt/Hl As Vj»'n% n grr.tt number of **^h Mof fiml come /«ro exiff- 
c»ce,” made their npj»cerat»ce. To lliese the Stoics, ns Flatn and 
Aristotle ha/l nlirady done, rcekones! Ural of all tin* stan», which 
they too honoured os .higher intelligences nnd csj>ecuUy pure for* 
mntions of the priinitlx'c fire, nnd further, the |>ersotjinmtlon8 of 
otlicr natuml force* in which the power of Vrovidence, l>enevolenl 
to man, reveals itself. ‘ From this |>oint of view wc can iinderaUnd 
how an extensive iuterprcUtlon of myths was the order of the day 
in the .Stoic school, seeking to incorporate the jKipular hgtires In its 
metaphysieai system \jy all kinds of allegories. In addition to this 
tliere was an equally welcome use of the Kucmcristic theory, which 
not only explained and justified the deification of prominent men, 
hnt taught also to consider tho demors sacred, as the guardian 
spirits of individual men. 

".‘Tims the Ftoic world Ijccamo peopled svith a whole host of higher 
andlowcr go<ls,l»iil they all appeartsl ns ultimately Imt emanations of 
tll^ one highest Worhl-pow'cr,— -ns the Rulwnlinnle [mwers or forces 
which, thehiselves determihed by tho universal Tneuma, were con- 
ceived’of ns tho ruling spirits of llic world’s life. They formed, 
therefore, for the faith of the SlolcS,' the mediating organs, which 
represent, each in its rc.alm, the vital force nnd Providence of tho 
^Yo^ld•^ea8on, and to them tht? piety of the Stoics turned in tho 
forms of worship of positive religion. The polytheism of tho popular 
faith was thus philosophically re-cstahVished, and taken up as an 
integrahi constituent into metaphysical pantheism. ■ 
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In connection witli this scientific reconstruction of positive re- 
ligion stands the theoretical justification of divination in the Stoic 
system where it awakened great interest, except in the case of a few 
men like Pansetius, who thought more coolly. The interconnection 
and providentially governed unity of the world’s processes was held to 
show itself — as one form of manifestation — in the possibility that 
different things and processes which stand in no direct causal rela- 
tion to one another, may yet point to one another by delicate rela- 
tions, and therefore be able to serve as signs for one another. The 
human soul is capable of understanding these by virtue of its rela- 
tionship with the all-ruling Pneuma, but for the full interpretation 
of such ecstatic revelations the art and science of divination, resting 
upon experience, must be added. On this basis Stoicism regarded 
itself as strong enough to elaborate philosophically all the divination 
of the ancient world. This was especially true of its younger repre- 
sentatives, and in particular, as it seems, of Posidonius. 


§ 16. The Freedom of the Will and the Perfection of the World. 

The sharp definition of the contrasted mechanical and teleological 
views of the world, and especially the difference in the conceptional 
forms in which the thought, common to a certain extent, of Nature’s 
universal conformity to law had been developed, led, in connection 
with the ethical postulates and presuppositions which controlled 
the thought of the time, to two new problems, which from the 
beginning had various complications. These were the problems of 
the freedom of the human will and of the goodness and perfection 
of the world. Both problems grew out of contradictions which 
made their appearance between moral needs and just those meta- 
physical theories which had been formed to satisfy those needs. 

1. The proper home for the formation of these new problems 
wa& the Stoic system, and they may be understood as the necessary 
consequence of a deep and ultimately irreconcilable antagonism be- 
tween the fundamental principles of the system. These principles are 
metaphysical monism and ethical dualism'. The fundamental moral’ 
doctrine of the Stoics, according to which man should overcome the 
world in his own impulses by virtue,- presupposes' an anthropological 
duality, an opposition in human nature in . accotdanee with which 
reason stands over against a sensuous naiure contrary to reason. 
Without this antithesis the whole Stoic ethics is ready to fall. The 
metaphysical doctrine, however, by which the command of reason 
in man is to be explained, postulates such an unrestricted and all- 
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controlling reality of the World*rcason that the reality of what is 
contrary to reason, either in man or in the course of the world, 
cannot he united therewith. From this source grew the two ques- 
tions which since then have never ceased to employ man’s critical 
investigation, although all essential points of view that can come 
into consideration in the case were more or less clearly illumined at 
that time. 

2^ The conceptions which form the presuppositions for the proh~ 
of freedom lie ready at hand in the ethical reflections on the 
voluntary nature of wrongdoing, which were begun by Socrates 
and brought to a preliminary conclusion by Aristotle in a brilliant 
investigation.' The motives of these thoughts arc ethical through- 
out, and the domain in which they move is exclusively psychologi- 
cal. The question at issue is hence essentially that of freedom of 
choice, and while the reality of this is doubtless affirmed upon the 
basis of immediate feeling, and with reference to man’s conscious- 
ness of his responsibility, difficulty arises only in consequence of 
the intellectualistic conception of Socrates, who brought the will 
ihto complete dependence uix)n insight This difficulty develops 
primarily in the double meaning of " freedom,” or, as it is here still 
called, “voluntariness” (jxo^tov), an ambiguity which has since 
been repeated again and again in the most variously shifted forms. 
According to Socrates, all ethically wrong action proceeds from a 
wrong view — a view clouded by desires. He who thus acts does 
not “know,” therefore, what he is doing, and in this sense he acts 
involuntarily.* That is, only the wise man is free ; the wicked is 
not free.* From this ethical conception of freedom, however, the 
psychological conception of freedom— t.e. the conception of freedom 
of choice as the ability to decide between different motives— must 
be carefully separated. 'Whether Socrates did this is a question;* 
at all events, it was done by Plato. The latter expressly affirmed 
man’s freedom of choice,* appealing to his responsibility, — a psycho- 
logical decision on essentially ethical grounds, — and, at the same 
time, he held fast to the Socratic doctrine that the wicked man acts 
involuntarily, i.e. is ethically not free. He even connects the two 
directly when he develops the thought * that man may sink into the 


» Eth. me. III. 1-8. 

a TCen. ilftm. III. 9, 4 y- Cyrop. HI. 1, 38. 

« Cf. Arist. Eth. Me. III. 7, 113 b 14. 

* According to a remark in the Peripatetic Magna Moralta (I. 9, 1187 a 7) 
Socrale-i, indeed, had expressly said, “it is not in our power” to be good orbai 
According to this, therefore, he had denied psychological freedom. 

* Plat. Bep. X. 617 fl. 

* Plat. Ehced. 81 B. ■ ’ ‘ 
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condition of yei/hicaLj^flonffreedoni by bis own faultj andj thereforoj 
with psyeholbgical freedom. . . 

With udnstotZe, who separated himself farther from the Socratic 
intellectualism, the psychological conception of freedom comes out 
more clearly and independently. He .proceeds from the position 
that ethical, qualification in general is applicable. only in the case of 
“ voluntary ” actions, and discusses in the first place the prejudices 
which this voluntariness sustains, partly from external force (/Jta) 
and psychical compulsion, and partly from ignorance of the matter, 
That action only is completely voluntary which has its origin in the 
personality itself, and of which the relations are fully known.^: The 
whole investigation * is maintained from the standpoint of responsi- 
bility, and the discovered conception of voluntariness, is designed to 
lead to the conception of accountability. It contains ..within itself 
the characteristics of external freedom of action, and of a conception 
of the situation unclouded by any deception. But, on this account/ 
it must be still further restricted, for among his volunta-ry acts a 
man can be held accountable for those only that proceed from, a 
choice (TTpoatpeo-t?).® Freedom of choice, therefore, which proceeds 
by reflecting upon ends as well as upon means, is the condition of 
ethical accountability. • ■ . ' . • 

Aristotle avoided a farther entrance upon the psychology of 
motivation and upon the determining causes of this choice ; he con- 
tents himself with establishing the position that the personality 
itself is the sufficient reason for the actions ^ which are ascribed to 
it ; and to this maintenance of the freedom of choice his school, and 
especially Theophrastus, who composed a- treatise of his own on 
freedom, held fast. 

3. On this same basis we find also the. Stoics, in, so, far as purely 
ethical considerations are concerned. Precisely, that lively feeling 
of responsibility which characterises their morals .demanded of tliem 
the recognition of this free choice on the part of the individual,- and 
they sought therefore to maintain this in every way. ■ 

Their position became critical, however, by reason of the fact 
that their metaphysics, with its doctrine of fate and providence, 
drove them beyond this attitude. .For, since this theory of fate 
made man, like all other creatures, determined in all his external 
and internal formation and in all that he does and suffers, by the 

^ Eth. Nic, III. 3, 1111 a 73 ; ov ^PXV iv o.ir^ €lS6ri Tii;Ka6'~ .^Kaara. ip oTs 

Tpofw. , . . , .' , 

“ As the reference at the beginning to the fight' of. punishment clearly shows 
•Eth. Ntc. 1109 h Si). -r" ......J' - 

*Ib.4, ni2al. . ■ 

^ Ib. 6, 1112 b 31 ; (oiKc St] . . . {.vBpuTtot elpai &PXT] tQp npii^etop, - 


CnAr. 1,516.} iViTft^om 0 / Will: Stotct^ JCjncuruf. 
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iill-animatinjj \Yorlil*i»owcr, personality coasrd to W tljc true grouiul 
(^Xv) of actions, and these apjieared to be, like all else th.at 
occurs, but tlie pr«letermine<l and unavoidably nccc^saiy o|«‘nilions 
of the GotbKnturc. In fact, the SUia did not shrink from ihi'i 
extreme consequence of ; on tljc contrary, Chrjsipput 

hcapo<l up proof on proof for this doctrine. He lased it upon the 
principle of sufficient reason (cf. alwve, 5 I*”', -) ; he showed that 
only by presnpjKJsing this could the corffcln'''s of jinlgments con* 
ceming the future Ik* mainlainwl, since a crit»Tton for their truth or 
falsitj' is given only if Uie mailer Is alrrarly i!ct«*rmined ; * lie also 
gave to this argument the changed form, that since only the 
necessary cau bo known, and not that which is still tindrcnled, the 
foreknowledge of the gods makes nccessarj* the assumption of deter- 
minism; he even did not scorn to adduce the fulfilment of jirtNlic 
tions as a welcome argument. 

In this doctrine, whicli, from the stanil|K}int of the Stoic doctrine 
of the logos, was completely consistent, the opjwncnts of the system 
saw of course a decided denial of freedom of the will, and of the 
criticisms which the system cxi>cricnccd tliis was |>erhaj*s the 
most frequent and at the same time the most incisive. Among 
the numerous attacks the WJt known Is the socalled iy»«rn mtio, or 
“lazy reason ” Xdyoc), svhich from tlie claim of llic unavoid* 
able necessity of future events draws the fatalistic conclusion that 
one should await them inactively, -—an attack whicli Chrysippus 
did not know how to avoid except by the aid of vcr>' forced distinc- 
tions.* The Stoics, on the contrary, concerned themselves to show 
that in spite of this determinism, and rather exactly by virtue of it, 
man remains the cause of his actions in the sense that ho is to be 
made responsible for them. On tho basis of a distinction * between 
main and accessory causes (which, moreover, reminds us tliroughout 
of the Platonic alriOK and ^vWnor) Chrysippus showed that every 
decision of the will does indeed necessarily follow from the conjura- 
tion of roan with his environment, but that just here tho outer 
circumstances are only tho accessory causes, while tho assent pro- 
ceeding from tlic j>cr&onality is tho main cause, nnd to tins account- 
ability applies. While, however, this voluntarily acting iJy<^ow»toV, 
or ruling faculty of man, is determined from the universal Pneuma, 
this Pneuma takes on in every separate being a self-subsistent 

* CIc. De F<tto, 10, 20. So far m concerns dUjunctlvo propositions Epicurus 
also for this reason gave up the truth of disjunction ; Cic. De Xat, Deor. I. 
25, 70. 

» Cic. De Fato, 12, 28 ff. 

« Cic. De Fato, 10, 86 fl. 
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nature, different from that of others, and this is to be regarded as a 
proper Iii particular, the Stoics make prominent the point 

that responsibility, as a judgment pronounced on the ethical quality 
of actions and characters, is quite independent of the question 
whether the persons or deeds might, in the course of events, have 
been other than they were, or not.^ 

4. The problem of the freedom of the Avill, which had been 
already complicated ethically and psychologically, experienced in 
this way still further a metaphysical and (in the Stoic sense) theo- 
logical complication, and the consequence was that the indeterminists 
who were opponents of the Stoa gave a new turn to the conception 
of freedom which they regarded as threatened by the Stoic doctrine, 
and brought it into sharp definition. The assumption of the excep- 
tionless causal nexus to which even the functions of the will were 
to be subordinated, seemed to exclude the capacity of free decision ; 
but this freedom of choice had, since Aristotle, been regarded in all 
schools as the indispensable presupposition of ethical accountability. 
On this account the opponents thought — and this gave the contro- 
versy its especial violence — that they were defending an ethical 
good when they combated the Stoic doctrine of fate, and with that 
the Democritic principle of natural necessity. And if Chrysippus 
had appealed to the principle of sufficient reason to establish this, 
Oarneades, to whom the freedom of the will was an incontestable 
fact, did not fear to draw in question the universal and invariable 
validity of this principle.® 

Epicurus went still farther. He found the Stoic determinism so 
irreconcilable with the wise man’s self-determination which formed 
the essential feature of his ethical ideal, that he would rather still 
assume the illusory ideas of religion than believe in such a slavery 
of the soul.^ Therefore he, too, denied the universal validity of the 
causal law and subsumed freedom together with chance under the 
conception of uncaused occurrence. Thus in opposition to Stoic 
determinism, the metaphysical conception of freedom arose, by means 
of which Epicurus put the uncaused function of the will in man 
upon a parallel with the causeless deviation of the atoms from their 
line of fall (cf. § 15, 4). The freedom of indeterminism means^ 
accordingly, a choice between different possibilities that is deter- 
mined by no causes, and Epicurus thought thereby to rescue moral 
responsibility. 

This metaphysical conception of freedom as causelessness is not at 
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all isolatinl In llic scicnlific lljouglit of anlifjuUy- Only IIir Sto.i 
belli fast inriolably to the principle of cauMlily. Kven Aristotle 
had not followed into details the applic-ntion of bis general prineiples 
(cf. p. M3); be bad contented himself with the /rj to rvXu '* for the 
most part/' and bad based bis reminciation of tbc allemjit fully to 
comprehend the particular u|*on the lussiimption of the contingent 
in Jsalure, i.c. of the lawless and causeless. In this respect the 
Stoics alone arc to l>o n'garxlesl as forerunners of the modern study 
of Nature. 

5. Stoicism encountered difliculties wbicli were no Ic.ss great, in 
canying out its teleology. The (lanthcistie system which regarded 
tlie wlmlc world as tbc liring protluct of a divine Kcason acting 
acconling to ends, and found in this its sole ground of expbanation, 
must of course maintain also the purposirencss, goodness, and jx^r/tc- 
tian of lids universe; and conversely the Bloic.s were accustomed to 
prove the existence of the gods and of I'mviilence by |>olnting to 
tbc puri>osivcne.ss, l>eauty, and perfection of the svorld ; that is, by 
the so-called phyntco-ihfoto^i'ftit method.* 

The attacks which tbi.s line of thought cxj«crienceil in antiquity 
were directed not so much against the eorrertness of the re.a.sonlng 
(though Cameadcs applied his criticism at this |>oint al<o) n.s 
against the premises; conversely, the easy exhibition of the 
many defects and mnladaptations, of the evils and the ethical harm 
In the world w.is employed a-s a counter-reason against the a.ssump* 
tion of a rational, purposeful World-c.ausc and of a Providence. 
This was done first and with full energj', naturally, by Epicurus, 
svho asked whether God would remove the evil in the world but 
could not, or could remove it but would not, or whether perhaps 
neither of these was true,*— and who also pointed to the instances 
of injustice in which the course of life so often makes the good 
miserable and the wicked happy.* 

Tliese objections, intensified and c.arried out witli especial care, 
were brought into the field by Cameadcs.* But to the reference to 
the evil and injustice of the course of events ho added the objec- 
tion to which the Stoics were most sensitive:* “Whence then in 
this world ivhich has been created by Reason comes that which is 
void of reason and contrary to reason, whence in this world ani- 
mated by the divine Spirit eomo sin and folly, the greatest of all 


‘ CIc. De Nat. Dear. II. 6, 13 ff. 

* Lactant. Df Ira Del, IS, 10 } Us. Fr. 374. 

• Id. Inst. Div. HI. 17, 8 ; U*. fV. 370. 

* Clc. Aead. II. 38, 120; De Nat. Dear. III. 32, 80 ff. 

• Cic. De Nat. Dear, III. 25-31. 
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evils?” And if the Stoics, as perhaps occurred in spite of their 
determinism,^ wished to make free will responsible for these things, 
the further question arose, why the almighty World-reason should 
have given man a freedom which was thus to be abused, and why 
it should permit this abuse. 

6. In the presence of such questions the Stoics with their monis- 
tic metaphysics were in a much worse case than Plato and Aristotle, 
who had been able to trace the maladaptations and evil back to 
the resistance of the “ Not-being,” or of matter respectively. In 
spite of this the Stoics came forward boldly to master these difld- 
culties, and brought to light, not without acute thought, most of 
those arguments in which at later periods theodicy has moved again 
and again. 

The teleological doctrine of the perfection of the universe can be 
protected against such attacks either by denying the dys-teleological 
facts, or by justifying them as the indispensable means or attend- 
ant result in the purposefully connected whole. Both methods 
were pursued by the Stoa. 

Their psychological and ethical theories permitted the claim that 
what is called a physical evil is not such in itself, but becomes such 
by man’s assent, that hence, if diseases and the like are brought 
about by the necessity of the natural course of events, it is only 
man’s fault that makes an evil out of them ; just as it is frequently 
only the wrong use which the foolish man makes of things that 
makes these injurious,* while in themselves they are either indif- 
ferent or even beneficial. So the objection based on the injustice 
of the course of the world is rebutted by the claim that in truth for 
the good man and the wise man physical evils are no evils at all, 
and that for the bad man, on the other hand, only a sensuous illu- 
sory satisfaction is possible, which does not make him truly happy, 
but rather only aggravates and strengthens the moral disease which 
has laid hold of him.® 

On the other hand, physical evils' may also be defended on the 
ground that they are the inevitable consequences of arrangements 
of Nature which are in themselves adapted to their ends and do 
not fail of their purpose, — as Chrysipptis, for example, attempted to 
show in the case of diseases. In particular, however, they have 
the moral significance of serving partly as reformatory punishments 
of Providence ; ® partly, also, as a useful stimulus for the exercise 
of our moral powers. ® 


* Gell. N. A. VII. 1, 7 ff. 
® Plut. Stole: Bep. 35, 1. 
6 Marc. Aurel. Vin. 35. 


^ Cleanth. Hymn. v. 17. 

2 Seneca, Qu. Nat. N. 18, 4. 
® Seneca, Ep. 87, 11 fi. 
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While external evils •wen' Urns jiislilietl printijull)* hy ]>ointiiig 
out their cthic.M purposive ness, it appenm! for the Stolr.i .in all the 
more urgent problem, though one which proveil also the more ilifli* 
cult, to make moral evil or sin comprehensible. Here the negative 
way of escape was quite imjKissihle, for the reality of liaseness in 
the ease of the great majority of men was the f.ivmirile subject of 
ileclamaUon in the Stoic iliseourses on morals. Here, theft, was the 
centre of the wholr theotliry, tuimely, to show how m this world 
which is the product of divine Ke.t.son, that which is rontniry to 
reason in the impulses disj'Ojitinns. and actions of rationally 
endowed beings is possible. Here, therefore, the .Stoics resorted to 
universal considerations. They *howesl how llie |w*rfpetion of tlie 
whole not only docs not include that of all the individual fwrts, Inil 
even excludes it,* and in this way «ubitantialr<l their claim that 
God must necessarily allow even the imj»erfrction and Itvscness of 
in.in. In particular, they cmpliasised tin* point that It Is only 
through opposition to evil that gootl a.s such i.s brought altout *, for 
were there no sin and folly, tliere would Iw no virtue and wisdom.’ 
And while vice is thus deiluced as the necessary foil for tlie gosnl, 
the Stoics give a.s a final cousidcration,* that the eternal I’rovidenee 
ultimately turns even the evil to good, and has In it but an apimr* 
ently refractorj* means for the fuinimcnl of its own highest ends.* 

5 17. The Criteria of Truth. 

The philosophical achiovemenU of the i>ost-AtistotcUan time 
were least important in the department of logic. Such n j*owcrful 
creation as the /Inafi/rics of the Stagiritc, which brought the prin- 
ciples of Greek science in so masterly a fashion to the cousciousucss 
of all in a conclusive form, must naturally rule logical thought for 
a long time, and, in fact, did this until the close of the r^Iiddlc 
Ages, and even bcyoniL The foumlations of this Rystcin wore so 
firmly laid that at first nothing there svas shaken, and there re- 
mained for the activity of the schools but to build up individual 
parts, — an activity in connection with which, even at that time, 
much of the artificial adornment characteristic of a degenerate age 
displayed itself. 

1. The Peripatetics had already attempted to develop the Aristote- 
lian Analytics 8y8teniatic.illy in this direction by a more detailed treat- 
ment, by partially new proofs, by farther sulxlivision, and by more 


» riut, state. Hep. 4i, 0. 
*lb.30, 1. 


» Ib. 36, 3. 

* Cleanili. i/yw«. vv. 18 f. 
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rei>resent only special determinations, is that of Being (to ov)' or 
Something (tI); and the co-ordination of the categories which, at 
least as regards the method of their enumeration, was Aristotle’s 
plan, was replaced by an expressly systematic succession, according 
to which each category was to be more exactly determined by the 
^ollo^Ymg one. “ What is,” or Being, as abiding substrate of all 
possible relations, is substance (wroKctjutvov) ; this is the supporter 
{Trdger) of fixed qualities (irocw), and only in this aspect is it 
involved in changing states (to a-wv consequence of 

these latter, in relations to other substances (to Trpd? ri tto)? cxoj'). 

Out of the doctrine of the categories grows tlms an ontology, that 
is, a metaphysical theory as to the most general formal relations of 
reality, and this theory in the system of the Stoics, agreeably to 
their general tendency (cf. § 15, 6), lakes on a thoroughly materi- 
alistic character. As .substance, the existent is matter which is in 
itself destitute of properties (vXij), and the qualities and forces 
which are inherent in matter as a whole, as well as in a particular 
part (ffotoTip-e? — Swd/wet), are likewise kinds of matter (atmospheric 
currents) which are commingled with it (* * * § f/>5<«? oXaiv). In this 
connection both substance and attributes are regarded, as well from 
the point of view of the general conception as from that of the indi- 
vidual thing, and in the latter aspect it is emphasised that every 
individual thing is essentially and definitely distinguished from all 
others,* 

Besides these categories of Being, we find making their appear- 
ance among the Stoics those conceptional forms by which the rela- 
tion of thought to Being is expressed, and in these the separation of 
the subjective from the objective, for which a preparation had been 
growmg more and more complete in the development of Greek 
thought, now attains definite expression. For while the Stoics 
regarded all objects to which thought relates as corporeal, while 
they regarded the activity of thought itself, and no less its expres- 
sion in language* as corporeal functions, they were still obliged to 
confess that the content of consciousness as such (to AcktoV) is of in- 


' That the Peripatetics also busied themselves with this category is proved 
by tlie definition preserved by Strato: t4 6^ itrTt t6 tv* Sia/xevm atriov (Proclus 
in Tim. 242 E). 

2 In contrasting the first two with the last two categories, the language rela- 
tion of noun and verb appears here also (in Stoic terminology TrOffit and Ktrrr]- 

* The Stoics laid great weight upon the discriminative comparison of thought 

and of speech, of tlie inner activity ol reason (X47ej hSiiBtros), and of its ex- 

pression through the voice Hence, too, the assumption (cf. 

§ 16, C) of the faculty of speech as a proper part of the soul ; hence their thor- 
ough treatment of rhetoric and grammar si<te by ade with logic. 
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corporeal naturfe. But since the distinction was thus sharply 
drawn between Being and content of consciousness, the fundamental 
epistemological problem came forward, how the relations by which the 
ideational content refers to Being and agrees with it, are to be thought. 

3. This question was, moreover, also brought home by the vigor- 
ous development which Scepticism had meanwhile undergone, and 
by the relatively strong position which it occupied as compared with 
the dogmatic systems. 

Whether by Pyrrho or Timon it matters not, it was at all events 
at about the same time at which the great school-systems became 
dogmatically developed and fortified, that all those arguments were 
systematised into a complete whole, by which the Sophistic period 
had shaken the naive trust in man’s capacity for knowledge. Al- 
though the ethical end of making man independent of fate by with- 
holding judgment ivas ultimately decisive, (cf. § 14, 2), this 
Scepticism still forms a carefully carried out theoretical doctrine. 
It doubts the possibility of knowledge in both its forms, the form 
of perception as truly as that of judging thought, and after it has 
destructively analysed each of these two factors singly, it adds 
expressly that just on this account their union can have no certain 
result.^ 

As regards perception, the Sceptics availed themselves of the 
Protagorean relativism, and in the so-called te7i Tropes ^ in which 
iEnesidemus® sets forth the sceptical theory with very defective 
arrangement, this tendency still occupies the broadest space. Per- 
ceptions change not only with the different species of animate 
beings (1), not only with different men (2), according to their cus- 
toms (9) and their whole development (10), but even in the case 
of the same individual at different times (3), in dependence upon 
bodily conditions (4), and upon the different relations in which the 
individual finds himself with regard to his object spatially (5). 
They alter, also, because of the difference in the states of the object 
(7), and have, therefore, no claim to the value of an immediate 
report of things, because their origination is conditioned by inter- 
mediate states in media such as the air, the co-operating elements 
furnished by which we are not able to deduct (6). Man is, there- 

1 From two deceivers combined it is only right to expect no truth. T>ioa 
Laert. IX. 114. 

2 Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. I. 38 ff. 

3 It was said by the ancient writers that JEnesidemus was attached, not only 
to Scepticism, but also to the metaphysics of Heraclitus. The question whether 
this was actually so, or whether such a relation was only ascribed to him by mis- 
take, has solely antiquarian significance. For had the former been the case, it 
would have been but another manifestation of a real relationship in thought, to 
which Plato had already directed attention. Themt, 152 E ff. ; cf. p. 92, note 2, 
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fore, in all ways, not in a condition to know things purely (8), .and 
in the face of the multiplicity of impressions so full of contradic- 
tions he h.os no means of distinguisirmg a true from a f.alsc impres- 
sion. One is no wore (ow fioXXav) valid than another. 

Equally relative with man's perceptions are also his opinions 
(So^ot). In this aspect the influences of tlie Eleatic dialectic 
assert themselves in Pyrrhonism. It is shown that to every opinion 
the opposite can be opjiosed with equally' good reasons, and this 
equilibrium of reasona (((rocr^n-tia rwy Aoywi*) docs not permit us, 
therefore, to distinguish true and false : in the case of such a con- 
tradiction (diTiXoyM) the one holds no more than the other. All 
opinions .accordingly stand — acconling to tlio j)Iirase of the 
Sophists, adopted by the Sceptics — only by convention and cus- 
tom {yoftu TC Kul c6<i), nob liy tbcir esacnti.al right and title (^i<rci). 

Mote energetically still did the later Scepticism att.ack the i»ossi- 
hility of scientific knowledge, by disclosing the lUjJlcuUiea of the 
ayllogiatic procedure, and of the mctho<ls winch Aristotle had built 
up upon tliis.* In this seems to l»ave led tlie way, show, 

ing that every proof, since it presnpi>o.<!Cs other proofs for the valid- 
ity of its premises, makes necessary a reyressn* fn fnjhu'tum — an 
argument that was completely in pl.aco for the Sceptic who did not, 
as did Aristotle, recognise anything as immediately certain (d^ctrop; 
cf. § 12, 4). The s.amo argument w.as carried further by AQri 2 )pa, 
who formulated Scepticism in five Tropes* much more clearly ami 
comprehensively than iEncsidemus. He called attention again to the 
relativity of perceptions (3) and of opinions (1) ; he showed how 
every proof pushes on into infinity (2 : u «? airupov /x/JoAAwi'), and how 
unjustifiable it is in the process of proof to proceed from premises 
that are only hypothetically to bo assumed (4), and finally, how 
often it occurs, even in science, that that must be postulated as 
ground of tlie premises which is only to bo proved by means of the 
syllogism in question (C: o iiaXXijXm). In the latter aspect atten- 
tion was also called to the fact that in the syllogistic deduction of 
a particular proposition from a general one, the general would yet 
from the outset bo justified only on condition tlmt the particuhar 
were valid.* 

Since the essential nature of things is thus inaccessible to human 


» Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. VIII. 310 IT. 

* Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Jlyp. I. 104 ff.; (1) The conflict of oplniona. (2) The 
endless regress In proving. (31 Tlie relativity of all perceptions. (4) The Im- 
possibility of other than hypothetical pieinises. ( &) The circle in the syllogism. 

? Sext. Emp. Purrh. Hyp. II. 194 ff. Renewed In J. S. Mill, Logic, II. 3, 2: 
conected in Chr. Sigwart, Loglk, I. § B5, n. 
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knowledge,^ the Sceptics demanded that man should suspend judg- 
ment so far as possible We can say nothing concerning 

things (d^acrta) ; we can only assert that this and that appears so 
or so, and in so doing we report only our own momentary states (as 
the Cyrenaics had already taught, § 8, 3). Even the sceptical main- 
tenance of the impossibility of knowledge (in order to avoid the 
contradiction that here something of a negative character, at leasty 
seems to be maintained and xnoved)® should be conceived of rather 
as a profession of belief than as knowledge, — more as a withholding 
of opinion than as a positive assertion. 

Cf. V. Brochard, Les Sceptiques (xrecs (Paris, 1877). 

4. The attack of Scepticism was most sharply concentrated in 
the principle® that, in the presence of the deceptions to which 
man is exposed in all his ideas of whatever origin, there is no uni- 
vocal, sure sign of knowledge, no criterion of truth. If, therefore, 
the dogmatic schools held fast to the reality of knowledge, even 
from the Socratic motive that virtue is impossible without knowh 
edge,^ they found the task assigned them by this sceptical position 
of announcing such a criterion and of defending it against the 
sceptical objections. This was done also by the Epicureans and 
Stoics, although their materialistic metaphysics and the sensualistic 
psychology connected with it prepared for them serious, and, 
ultimately, insurmountable difficulties. 

In fact, it was the psycho-genetic doctrine of both these schools 
that the content of all ideas and knowledge arises solely from sen- 
suous perception. The origin of sense-perception the Epicureans 
explained by the image theory of Democritus (§ 10, 3). This 
theory gave even to the illusions of the senses, to dreams, etc., the 
character of perceptions corresponding to reality ; and even the con- 
structions of the combining fancy or imagination could be explained 
on this theory by unions which had already taken place objectively 
between the images. But the Stoics also regarded .perception as a 
bodily process, as an impression of outer things upon the soul 
(TVTrwerts), the possibility of which seemed to them to be self- 
evident, in view of the universal commingling of all bodies. This 


^ sunplest formulation of Scepticism, finally, was that which brought 
A^ippa s nve Tropes together into two ; there is nothing immediately certain, 
and ]ust on this account nothing mediately certain; accordingly nothing -what- 
ever that is certain. Sext. Emp. P^/rrA. Syp. I. 178 f. . • . - 

- Cic. Acad. II. 9, 28 and 34, 109 ; Sext; Emp. Adv. Math. V TTT . 463-^ff. '- ■ - 
3 Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. VII. 169. : . ..t 


Diog. Laert. X. 146 f. K, A ; Us. p. 76 f;, on the other hand, Plut.- 
Pep. 47, 12. . , . 
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erassly sensuous conception they expressed by the since frequently 
repeated comparison, that the soul is originally like a blank tab^Cf 
on which the outer world imprints its signs in the courseofTime.* 
More refined, but more indefinite, and yet absolutely mechanical 
still in its tone is the designation of Cbrysippus, who called percep- 
tion an alteration of qualities in the soul; for, at all 

events, the idea or mental presentation ((^vratrta) remains for 
him, too, a corporeal effect or product of that which is presented 

(^J^CTTOv). 

Both schools explained the presence of conceptions and of general 
ideas {irpo\^\piK, and among the Stoics also awwI fvvouii) solely by 
the persistence of these impressions, or of parts of them, and by 
their combination. They combated, therefore, as the Cynics espe- 
cially had already done, the Platonic-Aristotclian doctrine of Ideas 
and Forms,* especially the assumption of an independent activity 
or power of forming conceptions, and traced even the most general 
and abstract conceptions back to tliis mechanism of elementary 
perceptions (to which they scarcely gave any further analysis). 

To these general ideas of experience {ifiirupia), which arise natu- 
rally and involuntarily (<f>v<rtKSii), the Stoics indeed opposed the 
conceptions of science produced by the aid of a methodical con- 
sciousness 5 but even the content of these scientific conceptions was 
held to be exclusively derived from sensations. In this connection, 
both schools laid especial weight upon the co-operation of language 
in the origination of conceptions. 

But now, in so far as the total content of impressions, and like- 
wise also the nature of thought, are the same among all men, it 
necessarily follows that under these circumstances the same general 
ideas will be formed, in both the theoretical and the practical domain, 
by means of the psychological mechanism. Tliis consequence was 
drawn especially by the Stoics, whose attention was by their whole 
metaphysics directed vigorously to the common nature of the psy- 
chical functions, which were all held to arise from the divine Pneuma. 
They taught, therefore, that the surest truth is to be sought in those 
ideas which develop uniformly among all men with natural neces- 
sity, and they liked to take as their starting-point, even for scientific 
reasonings, these Koiml twoat, or communes notio7ies. They have a 


* Plut. Plac. IV. 11 ; Dox. D. 400 : Plat. Contni. XoC. 47 ; cf. besides Plat, 
Thecei. 191 C. 

Hence the Stoics regard Platonic “Ideas" (class-concepts) as merely struc- 
tures of the human mind ii/tirtpa ; cf. Plut. Plae. I. 10, Dox. D. 309), 

and thus gave the first suggestioa for tUe later subjective meaning of the term 
“idea." Cf. § 19. 
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predilection for appealing to the consensus gentium — the consent of' 
all men, — an argument -whose validity it -wms easy for the Sceptics 
to shake by pointing to the negative instances of experience.^ 

It was, therefore, not in the spirit of the Stoics that in the later 
Eclectic literature these common ideas were called innate (innatce), 
and that Cicero especially saw in them not only that which Nature 
teaches equally to all, hut also that which Nature or the deity has 
originally implanted in every one at the same time with his reason. 
Cicero maintains this, not only for the fundamental conceptions of 
morality and right, but also for the belief in the deity and in the 
immortality of the soul : the knowledge of God especially is held 
to be only man’s recollection of his true origin,^ This doctrine 
formed the best bridge between the Platonic and the Stoic theories 
of knowledge, and under the Stoic name of Koival ewoai the ration- 
alistic doctrine of knowledge was propagated on into the beginnings 
of modern philosophy. Just by this means it retained the accessory 
psychologistic meaning that rational knowledge consists in innate ideas. 

5. While now the Stoics as well as the Epicureans originally 
traced back all the contents of ideas to sense-impressions psycho- 
genetically, it was only the Epicureans who drew from this the 
consistent inference that the sign for the, recognition of truth is 
solely the feeling of the necessity with which a perception forces 
itself upon consciousness, the irresistible clearness or vividness 
(empyeia) conjoined with the taking up of reality in the function 
of the senses. Every perception is as such true and irrefutable ; it 
exists, so to speak, as a self-certain atom of the world of conscious- 
ness, free from doubt, independent, and unmovable by any reasons 
whatever.^ And if different and mutually contradictory perceptions 
of the same objects seem to exist, the error lies only in the opinion 
which refers them, and not in the perceptions which by the very 
fact of their difference prove that different outer causes correspond 
to them ; relativity is accordingly nothing in point against the cor- 
rectness of all perceptions.^ 

Meanwhile, opinions (Sd^at) constantly and necessarily go beyond 
this immediate presence of sense-impressions : for the knowledge 
requisite for acting needs also knowledge of that which is not 
immediately perceptible : it needs to know, on the one hand, grounds 


1 Cic. De JVat. Dear. I. 23, 62 f. . 

- Id. De Leg. I. 8, 24 : . . . «« is agnoscat deum, qui unde ortus sit quasi re- 
cordetnr ac 7ioscat. 

. The parallelism of this epistemological Atomism with the physical and 
ethical Atomism of the Epicureans is obvious.. 

* Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. VII. 203 ff. 
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of phenomena {aSrjXoy), and on tho other hand the expectation as to 
the future that may ho inferred from them But for all 

these farther functions of the psychical mechanism there is, accord- 
ing to the Epicureans, no other guaranty than perception again. 
For if conceptions arc only sense-impressions retained 

in the memory, they have their own certainty in the clearness or 
vividness of these impressions, a certainty susceptible neitlier of 
proof nor of attack;* and hypotheses (viro\t;i/'«?), botli witli regard 
to the imperceptible grounds of things and also with regard to future 
events, find their criterion solely in perception, in so far as they are 
verified by it, or at least not refuted; tho former liolds for the pre- 
diction of the future, the latter for explanatory tlieories.* There 
is therefore among the Epicureans nothing said of an independent 
faculty of conviction or belief; whether our expectation of any event 
is correct w'e can know only when the event occurs. Thus they re- 
noxmee on principle any attempt at an actual theoiy of in^'estigation. 

G. It is evident from this that tho Epicureans might regard their 
own Atomistic metaphysics as a hypothesis not refuted by facts, but 
that they were not permitted to regard it as a hypothesis that was 
proved. It was a hypothesis, indeed, of which the essential end, as 
they employed it, was to displace other hypotheses wliich seemed 
to them ethically objectionable. Their dogmatism is accordingly 
only problematical, and their doctrine of knowledge, in so far as it 
has to do with rational knowledge, is very strongly permeated witli 
scepticism. In so far as they recognise only that which passes with 
sense-perception as a fact,” but regard such facts as completely cer- 
tain, their standpoint is to be designated as that of Posifictsm. 

This positivism was developed in antiquity still more consistently, 
and in a form freed from the ethical and metaphysical tendencies of 
Epicurus, by the theories of the later schools of empirical physi- 
cians. These schools went with the Sceptics as regards knowledge 
of all that is imperceptible by the senses and as regards all rational 
theories; on the other hand,^in their recognition of the sensuous 
evidence of perceptions, they went with tbe Epicureans. Observation 
(r^prjtTit) is here portrayed as the basis of the physician’s art, and ob- 
servation retained in memory is regarded ns the sole essence of his 
theory : eetiological explanations especially are rejected on principle. 

Connected with this is the circumstance that the later Sceptics 
treated the conception of causality in searching investigations and 


* As the final criterion even for tbe intellectually good is, with Epicurus, sen- 
suous pleasure, so the criteTion ol tbe troth ol conceptions is only sensuous 
Tividness iEvidens). 
s Seit. Emp. VII. 211. 
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discovered its difficulties, .^nesidemus had already propounded a 
series of such aporise/ and in Sextus Empiricus we find them devel- 
oped more broadly and comprehensively.^ With him not only such 
defects of aetiological theories are designated as, that they reduce 
the known to the unknown whicn is just as inexplicable, that they 
maintain one possibility among many without a sufficient reason, 
that they do not examine experience carefully enough with a view 
to possible negative instances, and finally that they after all explain 
that which is inaccessible to perception by some sort of a scheme 
known from perception, which is especially simple and therefore 
apparently intelligible in itself ; besides these, he searches out, also, 
all the general difficulties which prevent us from gaining a clear 
(picturate) idea of the causal relation. The process of the action 
of one thing upon another, the passing over of motion from one 
thing to another, can be made intelligible neither on the assumption 
that that which acts (as force) is immaterial, nor on the opposite 
assumption ; nor does contact which is assumed as a conditio 

sine qua non of the causal process (as had been already done by 
Aristotle) make it any more explicable. So, too, the time relation 
of cause and effect is extremely difficult to determine. The most 
important thought in these discussions, however, is the pointing out 
of the relativity of the causal relation : nothing is in itself a cause or 
effect; each of the two is such only with reference to the other; 
atnov and Tracr^ov are correlative terras Avhich must not be absolutely 
postulated or asserted. The (Stoic) conception of an essentially 
efficient cause, the conception of . a creative deity, is then thereby 
excluded. 

7. The Sceptics of the Academy sought in another direction a 
substitute for the certainty of rational knowledge which they also 
had given up. Since in practical life suspense cannot be carried 
out as a principle of conduct and action is indispensable, and since 
for action determining ideas are requisite, Arcesilaus brought out 
the view that ideas, even though one refuse them his complete 
assent, are yet able to move the will,® and that in practical life one 
must content himself with a certain kind of confidence or trust 
(mcTTis), according to which some ideas may in a greater degree than 
others be regarded as probable (cuAoyov), adapted to the purpose of 
life, and reasonable. ■* 


1 Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. I. 180 ff. 

^ Aciu. Math. IX. 195 il. ; cf. K. Goring, Der Begriff der TJrsache in der grie- 
cMschen PhilosopJiie (Leips. 1874). 

® Plut. Adv. Col. 26, 3. 

* Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. VII. 158. 
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The theory of ProhabUism was carried out farther by Cameadc.^^ 
in an attempt to define more exactly, according to logical relations, 
the particular degrees of this “belief.” The least degree of prohn- 
bxlity (iri5aiwj<) is that which (as an indistinct and imperfect fonn 
of sensuous clearness or vividness— <»npy«ia) belongs to tlic single 
idea that stands in no farther connections. A higher degree of 
probability belongs to that idea which can bo united (drcpijmKrro?), 
without any contradictions, with other ide.rs in connection with 
which it belongs. Lastly, the highest stage of belief is reached 
where a whole system of such connected ideas is examined ns to its 
complete harmony and verification in experience (rtpewStv/tenj). 
Empirical confidence rises, therefore, from the sensuously isolated 
to the logical systems of scientific research. Hut though in thr 
latter form it may be complctetj* eufficient for practical life (as 
Carneades assumed), it is yet not able to lead to a coinj)leteIy 
certain conduction. 

8. In contrast with this, the Sfotci made the most strenuous 
efforts to gain an epistemological substructure for their metapbysic.s, 
to which they attributed so high a value from considerations of cthi* 
cal interest, and in spite of psyeho^enetic sensualism, to rescue the 
rational character of science.* On the principle that like is known 
by like, their doctrine of the Worhbreason demanded a knowledge 
of the external Logos by the internal logos of man, — by his rea* 
son }* and the ethical antagonism or dualism between virtijc and 
the sensuous iinjuilees rcquireil a parallel distinction Iwtwocn 
knowledge and sensuous i<le.as. Although, therefore, the whole 
material of knowledge was held to grow out of sensuous presenta- 
tions, the Stoics pointed out, on the other liand, that in perception 
as such, no knowledge whatever is contained j that it is not to 
be characterised as either true or false. Truth and falsity can bo 
predicated only when judgments (d^^wpara) have been formed in 
which something is asserted or dented ns to the relation of ideas.^ 
Judgment, nevertheless, is conceived of by the Stoics — and in 
this they take a new and important position, which, in antiquity, 
only the Sceptics appro.ach in some degree — by no means merely as 
the theoretical process of ideation and combination of ideas. They 
recognised, as the essential characteristic in judgment, the peculiar 
act of assent (truyteoTa^^ta-ty), of approval, and of being convinced, 
with which the mind makes the content of the idea its own, grasps 


»Ib. . 

* Cf. M. Heinze, Zur ErkenntnUsUhre der Slotker (Lclps. 1680). 
» Sext. Emp. Adv. ifath. VII. 93, 

♦Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. VIII. 10. 
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it, and in a certain way takes possession of it {KaTaXaixfSdvav) . This 
act of apprehension the Stoics regard as an independent function of 
consciousness (^yefioviKovJ, in the same way as they regard the 
assent to the impulses, which makes its appearance in passion. The 
arising of ideas, like that of the excitations of feeling, is a process 
which is of natural necessity and completely independent of human 
will (ttKoucrtov) ; but the assent by wliich we make the one class, 
judgments, and the other, passions, is a decision (k/jutis) of con- 
sciousness, free (Ikouciov) from the outer world.^ 

But now in the case of the wise man, by virtue of the identity of 
the universal with the individual logos, this assent appears only in 
the case of those ideas which are true : the soul, therefore, in appre- 
hending the content of these ideas, apprehends reality. Such an 
idea the Stoics called ^avracria KaTaXrjTrTiKio,^ and they were of the 
conviction that such an idea must call forth the reasonable man’s 
assent with immediate evidence or clearness. Hence assent itself 
{crvyKardOem';) is conceived of as an activity of the thinking soul, 
but individual perceptions appear as the objects of assent as truly 
as do the intellectual activities of conception, judgment, and reason- 
ing, based upon the individual perceptions. 

If thus the Stoics understood by the ^avTacrta KaTaXr}7rTiK-q that 
idea by which the mind lays hold of reality, and which, therefore, 
so illumines the mind that this, in its assent, makes reality its own, 
this was indeed the correct expression for the requirement which 
they set up for the true idea,® but the definition was not at all 
adapted to the end for which it was framed : that is, for a sign by 
which to recognise truth. Bor as the Sceptics'* very justly objected, 
the subjective mark, assent, might be shown as a psychological fact 
in the case of a multitude of evidently false ideas. 

Thus the anthropological discord in the Stoic doctrine manifests 


1 Ib. VIII. 39, 7. 

2 In the interpretation of tbis term there is a wide divergence. According to 
the sources, it seems now as if the idea were intended which the mind lays hold 
of, now that which apprehends the real fact, now that by which the mind appre- 
hends reality, and now again that which on its part so lays hold of the mind 
that the mind must assent to it. ^ It has hence been supposed that the Stoics 
pui^osely constructed the expression in this ambiguous form, inasmuch as all 
these relations wo^d harmonise in it, and perhaps E. Zeller (IV ® 83) [Eng. tr.. 
Stoics, etc.,p. 89] intended to repeat this ambiguity by his translation, “ concep- 
tional idea or perception” {iegriffliche Vorstelliing), w'hich, however, has an 
accessory logical sense that the Stoics certainly did not intend: 

3 It is worth while to point out the fact that in their designations for the 
relation of the knowing mind to the external reality, the Stoics employ, for the 
most part, expressions from the field of the sense of touch (impression, appre- 
hending, or grasping, etc.), while formerly optical analogies had been preferred. 
Cf. § 11, 2. 

* Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. VII. 402 if. 
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itself even in this central coi^ceplion of their theory of knowledge. 
As it could not be explained in accordance with their metaphysics 
how the individual soul arising from the World*re.ison should fall 
under the mastery of sensuous impulses, so it is equally impossible 
to understand how theoretical assent should, under certain circum- 
stances, be given even to f.also ide.as. lloth difilctiUies, however, 
have ultimately a common ground. The Stoics agreed with Hera* 
clitu.s in identifying in their metaphysics the normaiitr and the 
actual ordering of thingx, although these conceptions had meanwlule 
become much more clearly sep.irated. Rc.ason was for them that 
which should be, as well os that which is; it was at the s.aine time 
vo;iot and iJitVnr. And this antithesis, the two sides of which came 
into strenuous opposition in their doctrine of freedom and their 
theodicy, was the problem of the future. 
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The gradual transition of the Hellenistic-Roman philosophy from 
the ethical to the religious standpoint had its inner causes in this 
philosophy itself, and its external occasion in the imperious de- 
mands made by the felt need of the time. Ror the farther the 
contact between the systems extended, the more it became evident 
how little able philosophy was to fulfil the task which it had set 
itself : namely, that of educating man by a sure insight to a state 
of virtue and happiness, to inner independence of the w^orld. While 
the sceptical mode of thought, which was extending more and more, 
already taught that virtue consists rather in the renunciation of the 
attempt to know, than in knowledge itself, the view forced its waj’’ 
more and more, even among the Stoics, that their ideal of the wise 
man, so sharply and rigidly drawn, was not entirely realised in a,ny 
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human being, and thus it was felt in every direction that man in 
his o\vn strength can become neither knowing, nor virtuous and 
happy. 

If, then, a disposition to welcome a higher help for ctliical ends 
was necessarily evoked in philosophy itself, it was also true that 
the theoretical doctrines of the time contained a great number of 
religious elements. The Kpictm‘an‘t, to U* sim*, puriKjsely exclu(le<l 
such, but tlie Stoics, on the contrary, granted them an entrance that 
was all tlie freer, 'iVith the Stoic.s, not only did meUijiliy.sics lead 
to seeking tlic principle of morals in a divine comniand, but in their 
pnetouo doctrine, the possibility presented itself of giving to the 
creations of myth a philosophical meaning, which might l>e shared 
also by all forms of worship. Finally, the spiritual monotlicism in 
Aristotle’s teaching, and that ideal tendency with which I’lato 
sought the abiding essence of things in a higher world of the super* 
sensuous, were not forgotten. 

Just this dnalism, wlncli opposed the earthly world of the perish* 
able to a supersensuous world of the divine, ultimately proved to bo 
the right expression for that inner ilisconl which ran through the 
entire life of the aging Greek and Koman world. The old craving 
for semsuotis plc.isurc might still celebrate its orgies in full power 
and to tlio intoxication of the senses; but in tlie midst of it all, out 
of surfeit and loathing grew a non* craving for a purer, higher joy : 
and in the presence of the tremendous contrasts wdncli the social 
condition of the Roman Empire brought with it, the look of all the 
millions that saw themselves excluded from the good things of this 
earth turned longingly toward a better world. Thus in all ways a 
deep, passionate need for true salvation of the soul (acon^pm) came 
to be increasingly felt, a hunger for something beyond tlio earthly, 
a religious urgency without an equal. 

This reiijifous movement proved its vigour first of all in the eager 
reception which foreign forms of worship found in the Graeco- 
Roman world, in the mingling and fusing of Oriental and Occidental 
religions. But with the adjustment which their oppositions found 
here and there, their strife for the mastery over men’s spirits be* 
came still more energetic, and thus the soil of the ancient world of 
civilisation, after bearing the fruits of art and science, became the 
battleground of religions. Man’s essential interest became thereby 
transferred for long centuries from the earthly to the heavenly 
sphere ; he began to seek his salvation beyond the world of sense. 

But the forms in which this contest of religions was waged 
prove in spite of all what a spiritual and intellectual power Greek 
science had grown to be. For so strongly was the ancient w'otld 
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‘^sieklied o’er with tlie pale cast of thought;” so deeply had it be- 
come permeated by the feeling of a need for knowledge, that each of 
the religions desired to satisfy not only the feelings hut also the 
intellect, and was therefore anxious to transform its life into, a doc- 
trine. This is true even of Christianity, and indeed precisely true of 
it. The true, victorious power of the religion of J esus lay, to be 
sure, in the fact that it entered this decrepit, Uas6 world with the 
youthful force of a pure, high, religious feeling, and a conviction 
that was courageous to the death ; hut it was able to conquer the 
ancient civilised world only by taking it up into . .itself and working 
it over ; and as in its external conflict with the old world it shaped 
its own constitution ^ and thereby ultimately became so strong as to 
he able to take possession of the Roman state, so also in its defence 
against the ancient philosophy it made the world of that philoso- 
phy’s ideas its own, in order thereby to build up its own dogmatic 
system. 

Thus the needs of science and of life met. The former sought the 
solution of the problems at which it had been labouring in vain, in 
religion, and the latter desired a scientific formulation and basis for 
its religious longing or conviction. Hence from this time on, for 
many centuries, the . history of philosophy is grown together with 
that of dogmatic theology,’^ and the period of religious metaphysics 
begins. The thought of antiquity described a peculiar curve, sepa- 
rating itself farther and farther from religion from which it pro- 
ceeded, reaching its extreme separation in Epicureanism, and then 
again steadily drawing near to religion, to return at last entirely 
within it. . . 

Under these conditions it is possible to understand how , that 
Weltanschauung which separated the supersensuous and the sensu- 
ous, — looking upon them, from, the point of view of value, as divine 
perfection and earthly baseness, respectively, — constituted the 
common ground of the whole religious-philosophical movement. 
This view had already, iudeed, been introduced by the Pythagoreans 
(cf. § 6, 7), and had been maintained even by Aristotle, but it had, 
without doubt, found, its most forcible formulation in the Platonic 
metaphysics. It was, therefore, this latter system which formed the 
controlling centre for the religious closing development of ancient 
thought. A religious development of Platonism is the fundamental 
character of this period. 

1 Cf. K. J. Neumann, Der romische Staat und die allgenieine Kirche bis auf 
D/oc^eiian (Vol.I. Leips. 1890). 

- It will be understood as a matter of course that the following exposition 
has left at one side all specifically dogmatic elements, except where they are 
quite inseparably interwoven with philosophical principles. 
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TIjo gcograpliical centre of tbo movement, however, is found in 
that city which, by its liistorj*, as well ns by its population, repre- 
sented most distinctly the mingling of peoples and of religions, — 
AlexaMlricL Here, where in the active worh of the museum all 
treasures of Grecian culture were garnered, all religions and forms 
of worship crowded together in the great throngs of the commercial 
metropolis to seek a scientific clarification of the feelings that 
surged and stormed within them. 

The first line of the ^Ifftronrfr/an philofophy is the so-called KeO' 
Pythagoreanism^ a mode of thought ^rhich, proceeding from tho 
religious practice of the I’ythagorean mysteries, makes only an 
external use of the number-mysticism of the old Pythagoreans after 
whom it calls itself and its writings, while it finds tlic theoretical 
setting for its world-renouncing, rcligious-ascetic etliics in a trans- 
formation of the Platonic metaphysics, which became of tho pro- 
foundcst value for the conception of the spiritual naturo in tho 
following period. ApoUomuit of Tyana-, tho founder of a religion, 
is to bo regarded as typical representative of this sclsool. 

l^ot without influence from this school, the Stoa^ also, in tho tinio 
of the Empire, brought out more energetically tho religious elements 
in its thcorj’ of tho world, so that not only did tho nntliropological 
dualism of the system become sharpened, but a more thcistic mode 
of thought gradually became substituted for the original pantheism 
of the school. In men like i^eneca, EpWebts, and ^[arcus AurelixtSy 
the Stoic doctrine became completely a philosophy of deliverance or 
redemption. 

Even CijuicUm revived again about this time in a religious garb, 
as a rude, popular preaching of renunciation, and. Dern.on<ix passes 
for its best-kno^\^^ representative. 

Scarcely to be separated from the Nco-Pythagorcans are tho 
Ededic Platowidi of the first centuries of our era, such as Fluiardi of 
Chajronea and ripideius of Madaura. Iiatcc appear A’umentus of 
Apamea and Nicomadixis of Gerasa, who, besides, already stand 
under Jewish and Christian inflwcnccs as witnesses of a complcto 
fusion of the two tendencies. 

But while, in all these forms, the Hellcixic element ever maintains 
the ascendency over the Oriental, the latter makes its appearance in 
very much stronger force in the Jetoiak philosophy of religion. As 
the sect of the Essenes * probably proceeded from a contact of Neo- 
Pythagoreanism with the Hebrew religious life, so the various 
attempts of learned Jews to draw nearer to Greek science in the 


1 Cf. E. Zeller V.* 27T ff. 
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presentation of their dogmas, led ultimately to the doctrine of Philo 
of Alexandria, whose original elaboration of these fermenting bodies 
of thought iuflueneed their further formation and movement in the 
most important points. 

The pMlosojjhy of Christianity, which for these first centuries is 
usually designated by the name jPufrisfics,. unfolded in an analogous 
manner, upon a larger scale. This philosophical secularisation of the 
gospel begins with the Apologists, who sought to present its re- 
ligious belief as the only true philosophy, with the purpose of pro- 
tecting Christianity in the eyes of the cultured world from contempt 
and persecution, and therefore began to adapt this content of re- 
ligious faith to the conceptional forms of Greek science : the most 
important of them are Justin and Minucius Felix. 

But the need of changing faith (Trio-rts) into knowledge or wisdom 
(yvuxns:) asserted itself vigorously in the Christian communities, 
even without this polemical tendency. The first attempts, how- 
ever, which the Ghiostics made to create an adequate view of the 
world for the new religion, proceeded from the excited phantasies 
of a Syrian mingling of religions, and, in spite of the employment of 
Hellenistic philosophemes, led to such grotesque constructions, that 
the Church as it grew stronger and more definitive was obliged to 
reject them. Saturninus, Basileides, and Valentinus are to be named 
as the best known of this class. 

In reaction against such over-hasty attempts of religious fantasti- 
calness,' a violent aversion toward all philosophical interpretation 
and adjustment of Christian faith set in, for a time, in Christian 
literature in the writings of men like Tatian, Tertullian, and .4r?io- 
hiics. An express anti-rationalism thus came forward which never- 
theless found it necessary on its part also to return to the related 
doctrines of Greek philosophy. Without this one-sidedness and 
with a closer approximation to the older Hellenising Apologists, 
Gnosticism was combated by Irenoeus and his disciple Hippolytus. 

■ It was not until the beginning of the third century, and after all 
these preceding attempts, that a positive Christian theology, a sys- 
tem of dogmatics in a complete conceptional form, was established. 
This came about in the School for Catechists at Alexandria, through 
the leaders of the school, Clement and Origen. The latter especially 
is to be regarded as philosophically the most important representa- 
tive of Christianity in this period. ■ 

By his side, hoAvever, there went out from the Alexandrian phil- 
osby»hic school the man who undertook to bring the religion-forming 
tendency of philosophy to an issue solely upon the Hellenistic basis, 
— Plotinus, the greatest thinker- of this period. His attempt to 
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systematise all the main tloctrincs of Greek and Ilollcuistic pliil 
osopky under the religiovis principle is designated os Xoo- Phtonhnu 
llis doctrine is tlio most definitive and tfiorougldy conslrnelcd sys. 
tern of science that antiquity proiluced. His disciple Porphjrg, 
however, showed himself alreadt* iiieliiiod to make a religion out of 
this religious teaching, and JtmfttMiu.*, who is termed the* leader of 
S^TianXeo-l’Iatonism, transforii»c<l it into a dognuilic theolry/;/ of ;>©///• 
theism, Avith wliicli tlie learned am! political o{ii>ouejJt.H of Cliristianity, 
such as the Emj>eror Julian, IiO{>ed to revive the forms of Avorsliip 
of the heathen religions, then in a state of dissolution. After this 
attempt had miscarried, the Athenian school of Xco*lMalonisjn, as 
the heads of which PMareh of Athens, /*roriu.t, and I>umnsei!js 
appear, returned finally to a mcthodic.al, scholastic development of 
the system of riotinus. 

Thus the Hellenistic efforts to attain to a new religion by means 
of science remained Avithout result In this form : the scholars ilis* 
coA'ered no church. On the other hand, the need felt by positive 
religion to complete and strongllien itself in a scientific doctrine did 
attain its goal : tlie Church created its dogma. And the great course 
of history in this movement was, that the defeated Hellenism in its 
powerful death-struggle still CTcatotl the conceptions hy means of 
which the ncAv religion shaped itself into a dogma. 

While the PytliAgorcnti mysteries had maintained their rxhtenco ihmush all 
antiquity, sclentidc PythagoreanUm A’aniehed a* n proper school after Its 
incorporation Into llic Academy (cf. p. ai). It U not until diirlnR iho firiit 
centurj’ n.c. that epeclflcally I’yihaporcan doctrines become noticeable apaln: 
‘they appe.Ar In the lythagorean ATritlngH, of which Diopciipfl I,nertlua (VIII. 
24 ff.), following Alcx.Andfr I'olyhhtor, piA’ea an account tlint le.nda ua to infer 
an essentially Stoic influence. 'Hiey are reneAvnl expressly by Cicero’* learned 
friend, P. Nigldlua FfgAdua (died 46 ii,c.),and find approval nNo with other 
men in Rome. Cf. Sl.llcrz, 77e J'. Ntg.Fig. FmUis atqur Oi^rtlv$ (Ilerlln, 1846). 

But Neo-Pjrthagoreaalam proper was first presented In literary form by 
the great number of writings which becanre public In Alexandria at about the 
beginning of our era, under tlie names of l*j’tliaporas, or I’hllolaus, or Archjia.s, 
or other older I’y’thagorcans, the fragments of which give rise to so gn-at dlfli- 
culties in forming a conception of genuine I’juhagorcauisjn. Cf. the lit. p. 31. 

Of the peraonalUles of the new bcUooI, on the contrary, very llltlo is known. 
The only distinct figure is Apollonlo* of Tyann, of ivhose life and mature the 
rhetorician Bhllostnilus (ed. by C. L. Kayscr, I^elps. 1870) gavo a romanifc 
representation at the bepnning of Ibo ihltd ccnluiy* in order to portray in it 
the ideal of the Pythagorean life. Of the works of Apollonius himself, who 
lived In the first century a.d., fragments of a biography of Pyth.sgoras and of 
a treatise on Sacrifice are extant. Cf. Chr. Baur, Apollonius uutl Chrisius In 
Dref Ahhandl. aur Gesch. d. alt. Philos. (Lelps. 1870). [Tredwell, Zf/e oj 
Apollonius of Tyana, contains a good bibliography, N.V. 1880.] Ills con- 
temporary, Moderatus of Cades, might perhaps also bo mentioned. 

Neo-Pythagoreau and Stoic doctrines appear mingled In the Eclectic Sotlon 
of Alexandria, who was affiliated with the Sextians (cf. p. 103). Ifls di-sciple, 
li. Annmus Seneca of Cordova (4-05 a.d.), was the leader of the Stoics In 
the time of the Empire. He was Instructor of Nero, was well known bccauso of 
his tragic fate, and also as tragic poet unfolded the rigid conceptions of life held 
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by his scliool. Of his writings a considerable number of mainly ethical trea- 
tises are preserved besides his Epistoloi (ed. by Haase, 3 vols., Leips. 1852-3) 
[Eng. tr. (or i-ather paraphrase) by T. Lodge, Lond. 1014, Selections from this 
and from L’Estrange’s Seneca's Morals by ir«?/ of Abstract, Lond. 1888, Game- 
lot series]. Cf. Clir. Baur, S. und Pauhis in the Drei Ahhandl. ; see above. 

Besides him we mention L. Annjeus Comutus (Phurnutus), a chief repre- 
sentative of the Stoic interpretation of myths (Uepl rys twc Oedv ed. 

by Osann, Gottingen, 1844), the satiric poetPersius, the moralist C. Musoniua 
Rufus, and especially Epictetus, who lived at the time of Domitian, and whose 
doctrines were published by Arrian in two works, Atarpt^al and ’Eyxftp^Sioy (ed. 
together with the commentary of Simplicius by J. Sclnveighauscr, Leips. 1799 f.) 
[tr. by G. Long, Bohn’s library; also by T. W. Higginsoh, Boston, 1805]. Cf. 
A. Bonhoffer E. und die Stoa (Stuttgart, 1890). 

With the noble Marcus Aurelius Antoninus the Stoa mounted the Roman 
imperial throne (161-180). His reflections tA eis avrbv (ed. by J. Stich, Leips. 
1882) are the characteristic monument of this eclectic-religious Stoicism. 
[Eng. tr. by G. Long. The Thoughts of the Emperor, M. Aurelius Antoninus, 
Lond. Bohn’s lib. ; W. Pater, Marius the Epicurean, Lond, and N.Y. 1888 ; M. 
Arnold in Essays.] 

In the ancient Grecian period, an original figure, that of the monkish wan- 
dering preacher Teles, had gone out from the Cynic school (cf. v. Wilamovitz- 
Mollendorf, Philol, Unters, IV. 292 ff.). In the time of the Empire this quaint 
creature was frequently copied and exaggerated even to the most ridiculous 
extent. Demetrius, Oinomaos of Gadara, Demonax (cf. Eritsche, Leips. 1866), 
and Peregrlnus Proteus, known through Lucian, belong to these figures. Cf. 
J. Bernays, Lukian und die Kyniker (Berlin, 1879). 

Of the representatives of reUgious Platonism who kept at a distance from 
the number theorj’, may be mentioned the eclectic commentators Eudorus and 
Alius Didymua, Thrasyllus, the editor of the works of Plato and Democritus, 
and especially Plutarch of Climronea (about 100 A.n.), from whom, in addition 
to his famous biographie.s, a great number of other writings are preserved, 
especially philosophical treatises of dogmatic and polemical content {Moralia, 
ed. Dlibncr; Paris, Didot, Vols, III, and IV, 1855) (cf. R, Volkmann, Lehen, 
Schriflcn ujid Philosophie dcs P., Berlin, 1872), [Plutarch’s Morals, trans. ed. 
by Goodwin, 5 vols., Boston, 1870 ; also tr. by Shilleto and by C. W, King, both 
in Bohn’s lib., Lond. 1888 and 1882 resp.] 'We mention further Maximus of 
Tj'rc of the time of the Antonines ; his contemporary, Apuleius of Madaura,- 
who belongs in this .series not only on account of his philosophical writings (ed. 
by A, Goklbacher, Vienna, 1876), but also on account of his allegorico-satirical 
rom.ance, “The Golden Ass’’ (cf. Hildebrand in the introduction to his col- 
lected works, Leip.s. 1842) [37ic Works of Apuleius, Bohn’s lib,]; the oppo- 
nent of Christianity, Colaus, who.se treatise dX-rjOiis "Kbyot (.about 180) is known 
only from the counter-treatise of Origen, Kara KfKaov (cf. Th. Iveim, 0. “ rvahres 
Wort," Zurich, 1873); and la.stly the phy.sician Claudius Galen, who died about 
2fM), and might, to be sure, with his broad eclecticism be likewise clas.scd as a Peri- 
Iwtt'Uc and also ns a Stoic (cf. K. Sprengel, lieitrage zur Gcsch. d. Medicin, I, 
11 ( fl.). J-rom the same circle of ideas arose also the writings circulated under 
tlie name of Hcrmen 'I'rismogistu.s, which belong to the third century (I'rench 
tr. In L. Mcn.anl. Paris, 1866 ; partially published bv G, Parthev, Berlin, 1854). 

Among the Platonists of the second century NicomachuB of Gcrasa in Ara- 
bia, of whoso writings arithmetical text-books and (through Photius) an extract 
from a work OfoAoyoCfirya are extant, and Numenius of Apamea, 

conc> rn!ng whom we owe our In.struction mainly to Eimebiu-S, arc stronglv Xeo- 
Pytlrnttorran. t.f. f . I liedinga (Bonn, 1875), 

'Ilip entruice- of Gn-ek philosophy into Jevrish theology m.av he traced back 
to the middle of the serond centuiy me., where it can he reco-mked in the 
BiWlc.-i! esplanation of ArlntobuluB ; it .a5>pe.arM tiien in a particnlariv marked 
m.wKwr. and in a form that is already much nearer the Alexandrian splicrc of 
thevjglit., in the iKeudivSnlomoiiic Jt.,ok of Wisdom. Vet these arc hut weak 
forrrmne'ra of the imjeirtant cre,atian of Philo of Alexandria, of whose life 
li'.tic mr,;e i% known than th.at in the ye.ar .39, when aiready in advanced age, ho 
WAS a momk':.- of an t:mh.v-sy from bis native community to the Emperor Calig- 
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ola. His numerous writings, among which there is also much that is not 
genuine, were edited by Th. Mangey (Lond. 1742) , Leips. stereotype ed. , 8 vols., 
1851-63 ; [Eng. Ir. by C. D. Yonge, 4 vols., Lend., Bohn’s lib.]. 

F. DShne, Die jildisch-aUxandrinische ReUgionsphilosophie (Halle, 1834). 
A.Gfrorer, Philon und die ahxanirinitche Theosophie (Stuttgart, 1835); M. 
Wol2, J)ie phfioniscfic Philost^hit (Gothenburg, 1858); Ewald, Gesch. dw 
Volkes Jsraei, VI. 231 ff. 

Among the Christian Apologists whose writings are collected in the Corpus 
Apologeiaruri\ Christianorum aecundi saeuH, ed. by Otto (Jena, 1842 3.), the 
most prominent is Flavius Justin Martyr of Sichem, who lived in the middle of 
the second century. Two defensive writings and a dialogue with Trypho the 
Jew are preserved [Eng. tr. in Anle-Nicene Ch. lib., ed. by Roberts and Ponald- 
son, Edinburg, T. & T. Clark, 18S7 — K. Semisch (2 vols., Breslau, 1840-42J, 
and B. AubS (Paris, 1861) treat of him. Further Apologists from the Hellenic 
circle of culture are Aristides (whose discourses, discovered in the Armenian 
language, were printed with a Latin translation, Venice, 1878), Athenagoras 
of Athens (irpetfiela rtpl XpiffTtavUr addressed to ifarcus Aurelius about 176), 
Theophilus of Antioch (a treatise addressed to Autolycus about 180), Mellto 
of Sardte, ApoUinarU of HLerapoUs, and others, — Latin literature presents 
especially Mtouclus FeUz, whose diali^e Octarnis was written about 200 
(ed. in the Corpus acriptorum tccleataaticoritm Jatinorum, by C. Halm, Vienna, 
1867). The rhetorician, Firmianua lACtantius (about 300), is to be placed in 
the same series. HU main treatise Is the iTiatUutionea Divince [tr. of the above 
authors in Ante-Nicene lib., see above). 

Of the GnoaUca our information cornea essentially through their opponents, 
Irensus (140-200 ; hU treatise "EXfVj;®* Ayarporii \f'tv5uy6/iov yv^irtut, ed. 
by A. Stieren, Leips. 1853), Hippolytus (Kard raffwy alpiftur 
Huncker and Schneldewin, Gottingen, 1859), TertulUsn (Advtrtus Valenti- 
nfonos), etc. [Eng. tr. of the above writings in Ante^Niceoe Hb., abovel. Of 
Gnostic treatises only one, and that by an unknown author, is extant, IRffru 
(ed. by Peicnnann, Berlin, 1851). Of the main represenlatlves of this 
doctrine there were active in the first half of the second century Satumiaus of 
Antioch, BaalUdes, a Syrian, and Carpocratea in Alexandria; toward the 
middle of the century Valentinus, the most important of them (died about 
160); and toward the end of the century Bardeeanes of Mesopotamia.— J^zpo> 
sitiona o/ the Gnostic Systems by A. W. Neander (Berlin, 1818) [Eng. tr. by 
Toytey, Boston, 1865], E. Matter (Paris, 1843), Chr. Baur (Ttibingen, 1836), 
A. Hilgenfeld (Jena, 1884), same author, Bardeaanea, der letzte Gnoatiker 
(Leips. 1864). — A.Kamack, Zur Quellenkritik der Geschichte des Qnosticismua 
(Leips. 1873); [H. L. Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, Lond. 1876]. 

The most r^ical opponent of Greek science was Tatlan, an Assyrian, 
whose treatise II/jSt*EXXi 7 >uf arose about 170, but who later became himself an 
adherent of the Valentlnian Gnosticism. TTie passionate Apologist Qu. Sep* 
timius Florens TertuUlau (165-220, for a time Presbyter in Carthage) ended 
likewise in opposition to the Catholic Church, in the sect of the IMontanists. 
His works have been edited by Fr. Oehler (3 voU., Leips. 1853 f.), recently by 
A. Reifferscheid and IVissowa (VoL I. Vienna, 1890, m Corp. script, eccl, lot.') 
[Eng. tr. in Ante-Nicene lib.}. Cl. A. W. Neander, Antignoaticua, Geist des 
Tertultian, etc. (2d ed. Berlin, 1849) [Eng. tr. Bohn’s lib., 1851); A. Hauck, 
T.'s Zeben tind Schnflen, Erlangen, 1877). — In the same series, but from 
a later time, is the African rhetorician Amoblus, whose seven books, Adversus 
Gentesy were composed about 300 (ed. by A. Reifferscheid in Corp. script. eccU 
lat., Vienna, 1875). 

Of the writings of Clement of Ale»ndria (died about 217) three treatises 
are preserved, A6yot irpoTptirTtKbt rpis *EXX^»o* — naiiavtiryit — 2rpwfiaT«rj (ed. 
by J. Potter, Oxford, 1716) [tr. in Ante-Nicene lib.]. From his school (cf. on 
the Alex. Catechetical school, Guericke, Hdle, 1824 f., and Hasselbach, Stettin, 
1826) went forth the founder of Christian theology, Origen, sumamed the Ada* 
mantine. Bom 185 a.d. in Alexandria, equipped with the full education of the 
time, he came forward early as a teacher, fell into conflicts on account of his 
doctrines with the Synod, was by it removed from his office, and later lived in 
C.T;sarea and Tyre, dying in the latter place 254. Of his writings, aside from 
tlie above-mentioned treatise against Celsus, his work ne;>l ipx<^y is of chief 
importance ; It is extant almost only In the Latin version of Rufinus (ed. by 
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Redepenning, Leips. 1836) [tr. in Ante-Nicene lib.]. Cf. J. Reinkcns, Dt 
Clemente Presbytero Al. (Breslau, 1851); Redepenning, 0., Darstellung seines 
Lebens und seiner Lehre (Bonn, 1841-46) [cf. Bigg, The Christian Platonists 
of Alexandria, Oxford, 1887 ; A. Harnack, Art. Origen in Enc. Brit.']. 

A collection of the sources for all the Church ^vriters of this period has been 
issued by J. P. Migne, Patrologice Gtirsus Completus (Paris, 1840 R.). 

A certain Ammonius Saccua appears in old traditions as the founder of 
Neo-Platonism, but nothing is known to justify this tradition. To his pupils 
belonged Plotinus, Origen, the rhetorician Lon^ua (213-273), to whom the 
book Ilepl v\j/ovs was ascribed, and another Origen. 

The true founder of the school wjis Plotinus (204-269). Born in Lycopolis 
in Egypt, and educated in Alexandria, he became a member of an expedition 
against the Persians in order to promote his religious studies, made a highly 
successful appearance as teacher in Rome about 244, and died on a country 
estate in Campania. His works, written late in life, were published J)y his 
disciple Porphyry, arranged in six enneads. Ed. by H. Mtiller (Leips. 1878-80), 
with a German translation [Eng. tr. in part by Th. Taylor, Lond. 1787, 1794, 
1817, Erench tr. by Bouillet, Paris, 1857-450]. Cf. H. Ivirchner, Die Philos, des 
PL (Halle, 1854). — A. Richter, Eetiplatonische Studien (Halle, 1864 if.). — 
H. V. Kleist, i'^eupZat. /Studien (Heidelberg, 1883). — [A. Harnack, Art. Eco- 
Platonism in Enc. Brit.] 

To the Alexandrian Neo-Platonism are reckoned further Gentilianus Ame- 
lius of Ameria, and the Tyrian Porphyry (about 230-300) . Among the ex- 
tant writings, aside from the biographies of Plotinus and Pythagoras, are to be 
mentioned 'A^oppol wpis rh vorjrd, an aphoristic abridgment of the system of 
Plotinus (printed in Creuzer’s ed. of the works of Plotinus, Paris, 1855), the 
treatise On Absteiniousness {n-epl airoxijs rwv ififixiov, important on account of 
its use of the vepl fixepelas of Theophrastus ; cf. J. Bemays, Berlin, 1866), and 
of the commentaries the Elffayoiyh els t&s Karnyoplas (ed. by Busse, Berlin, 1877 ; 
and also in the Berlin ed. of Aristotle, Vol. IV.). 

Syrian Neo-Platonism was founded, by JambliohuB of Chalcis in Coele- 
Syria (died about 330), a hearer of Porphyry. His writings were principally 
commentaries upon Hellenistic and Oriental theology. The following are par- 
tially presented : Ilepl ToO nu^ayopiKoi; plov (ed. by Westermann, Paris, 1850), 
A 67 oy TrpoTpeTTTiKhs eis ^i\ocro<plav (ed. by Kiessling, Leips. 1813), Hepl rrjs Koivys 
pta^TjpaTiK^s eTTio-TiJpTjs (ed. by Villoison, Venice, 1781) [Eng. tr. Life of Pyth. 
by Taylor, Lond. 1818, Egyptian Mysteries, by same, Chiswick, 1821]. 

Of the disciples of the school, Dexippus commented on the Aristotelian 
Categories (ed. by L. Spengel, Munich, 1859), SaUustiuB wrote a compendium 
of metaphysics (ed. by Orelli, Zurich, 1821), and ThemistiuB (about 317-387) 
made himself known as a paraphrast and commentator upon Aristotelian works. 
Erom the same circle comes the treatise Be Mysteriis lEgyptiorum (ed. by G. 
Parthey, Berlin, 1857 ; cf. Harless, 'Munich, 1858). 

This movement had a transient political success by the accession of the 
Emperor Julian, who hoped by its help to renew the old religion and displace 
Christianity. His writings against the Christians have been edited with a 
German translation by K. J. Neumann (Leips. 1880). Cf. A. IV. Neander, 
'Ueber den Kaiser J. smd sein Zeitalter (Berlin, 1812). — D. Er. Strauss, J. der 
Abtrunnige, der Bomantiker auf dem Throne der Casaren (Mannheim, 1847).— 
A. Miicke, J. nach den Quellen (Gotha, 1866-68). 

The founder of Athenian Neo-Platonism was Plutarch of Athens (died 
after 430), with his pupils Syrianua and Hierocles. All these, as well as the 
following, composed commentaries upon Platonic and Aristotelian or Pythago- 
rean writings, which are in part preserved. More important was Proclus 
(411-485), among whose works the most important is Hepl rijs Kari. JlXdToiva 
eeoXoylas (ed. of his works by V. Cousin, Paris, 1820-25) [Eng. tr. by Th. 
Taylor]. Cf. H. Kirchner, Be Prod. Metaphysica (Berlin, 1846). K. Stein- 
hart’s Art. in Ersch und Grdber’s jEnc. 

. . The last head of the Platonic Academy was Damascius, of whose writings 
the beginning of a treatise irepl ruj' srpiiTtav dpx^f, and the conclusion of a' com- 
mentary upon, the Pai-menides are extant (ed. by J. Kopp, Erankfort a. M. 
1826 ; cf. E. Heitz in Strass. Abhdl. fur Philos., 1884), and also a biography of 
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his teacher Isidorus. Among the commentators of this time Simplicius Is 
prominent (on the Physica, ed. pr. Venice, l62fi, the first four books, Diels, 
Berlin, 1882 ; on the De Cafo, Karsten, Utrecht, 1805 ; on the De Anima, 
Ha5’duck, Berlin, 1882'). 

The two latter wandered with their Immediate associates for a time toward 
Persia, when in the year 629 the Emperor Justinian closed the Academy, con- 
fiscated its property, and by forbidding lectures on heathen philosophy gave 
the external confirmation to Its close. 

§ 18. Authority and Bevelatioa. 

The impeitvirbable self-certainty and self-mastery which the post- 
Aristotelian philosophy had sought and in part claimed for the wise 
man, had been so deeply shaken with the progress of time that it 
had given place to o. feeling of the need of help, both in the ethical 
and in the theoretical spheres. The philosophising individual no 
longer had confidence that he could attain to right insight or to his 
soul’s salvation by his own strength, and sought his help accord- 
ingly, partly amid the great monuments of the past, partly in 
a divine revelation. Both tendencies, however, are ultimately upon 
the same basis, for the confidence which was placed in the men and 
writings of a previous time rested only upon the fact that they 
were regarded as especially favoured vessels of higher revelation. 
Authority, therefore, acquired its value as the mediate, historically 
accredited revelation, while the divine illumination of the individ- 
ual as immediate revelation came to its assistance. Differently as 
the relation between these two forms was conceived of, it is yet the 
common mark of all Alexandrian philosophy that it regards diVine 
revelation as the highest source of Tcnowledge. Already in this inno- 
vation in the theory of knowledge, we find expressed the heightened 
value which this period put upon personality, and on personality as 
evincing itself in the feelings. The longing of this time desired 
that the truth might he found by experience, as an inner commun- 
ion of man with the Supreme Being. 

1. The oppeal to authority often makes its appearance in Greek 
and Hellenistic philosophy in the sense of a confirmation and 
strengthening of an author’s own views, but not as a decisive and 
conclusive argument. The Jurare in verba magisiri might be usual 
enough among the subordinate members of the schools,^ but the 
heads of schools, and in general the men who engaged in indepen- 
dent research, maintained an attitude toward the teachings of the 
former time that was much more one of criticism than of uncondi- 
tional subjection;* and though in the schools, chiefly the Academic 

* Though even the well-known aMt f^a [i^se dixW} of the Pythagoreans is 
attested only through later writers (Cicero). 

® Even the admiration of Socrates, in which all the following schools were at 
one, did not in itself lead to his being regard^ as the valid authority for defi. 
nite philosophical doctrines. 
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and Peripatetic, the inclination to preserve and maintain the 
teaching of the founder as an unassailable treasure was fostered by 
the custom of commenting upon his works, yet in all the conflict 
as to the criteria of truth the principle had never been brought 
forward that something mnst be believed because this or that great 
man had said it. 

Hoav strongly the need for authority had come to be felt in. the 
later time, we may recognise even from the countless interpolations 
which were the order of the day in the whole Alexandrian litera- 
ture. Their authors, who, perhaps, for the most part acted in good 
faith, since they themselves regarded their thoughts as only devel- 
opments and continuations of the old doctrines, evidently believed 
that they conld get a hearing for their works in no better way than 
by assigning to them the name of one of the heroes of wisdom, of 
an Aristotle, a Plato, or a Pythagoras. This phenomenon appeared 
most extensively among the Neo-Pythagoreans, whose chief con- 
cern it was to invest their new doctrine Avith the halo of ancient 
wisdom. But the more the convictions that Avere to be established 
in this manner bore a religious character, the more lively became 
the need to conceive of these authorities themselves as the bearers 
of a religious revelation, and therefore all the traits tliat' might 
stamp them as such Avere sought for Avithin them or even read into 
them. Not contented, hoAvever, Avith this, the later Greeks believed 
that they could give a higher sanction to their philosophy, as Avell 
as to their entire civilisation, by deriving it from the Oriental 
religions: thus Numenius^ did not hesitate to maintain that 
Pythagoras and Plato had presented only the old Avisdom of the 
Brahmans, Magi, Egyptians, and Jews. As a result of this, the 
extent of literary authorities increased extraordinarily ; the later 
Neo-Platonists, a Jamblichus and Proclus, commented not only on 
Greek philosophers, but also upon the entire Hellenic and barbarian 
theology,^ and credulously adopted myths and miraculous tales 
from these sources. 

In quite a similar manner Oriental literature testified also to its ' 
esteem for Hellenism. Among the predecessors of Philo, Aristo- 
bulus especially appealed to verses AAdiich AA'^ere interpolated in 
Orpheus and Linus, in Homer and Hesiod ; and Avith Philo himself, 
the great Jewish theologian, the great men of Greek philosophy 
appear side by side Avith the Old Testament, as bearers of Avisdom. 

The felt need of authority naturally asserts itself most strongly 
in the unconditional faith in religious records. Here the Old Testa- 

1 In Eus. FrcBp. Ho. IX. 7. 2 Marinus, Prod. Vit. 22. 
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raent was from the beginning the firm foundation for the science 
and philosophy of Judaism and also for that of (orthodox) Christian- 
ity. But in the Christian Church the need of establishing a collec- 
tion of writings in which the system of faith should be defined with 
certainty, first developed with Marcion, and then was gradually 
satisfied in the completion and conclusion of the New Testament; 
with Irenffius and Tertullian both Testaments already appear with 
the full value and validity of churchly authority. 

2. If now in this way even scientific thought, which in conse- 
quence of sceptical disintegration no longer gave itself credit for 
the power of truth, subjected itself voluntarily to the authorities of 
antiquity and to religious institution, it was yet in nowise bound 
thereby to the extent that we might suppose. This relation rather 
took' the form, along all lines, of extracting from the authoritative 
sources, and also of reading into them, the scientific doctrines which 
arose from the new religious movements.* 

■\Vhere in so doing they did not resort expressly to those inter- 
polations which are found more or less in the entire literature of 
the period as well as in Neo-Pythagoreanism, they employed as 
their instrument the method of allegorical interpretation. 

This meets us first in Jewish theology. It had its prototype 
indeed in the allegorical interpretation of myths, which made its 
appearance early in Grecian literature, was employed by the Sophists, 
and extensively prosecuted by the Stoics. It was applied to relig- 
ious documents by Aristobulus, but it was Philo^ who carried it 
through methodically, proceeding from the conviction that a dis- 
tinction must be made in Scripture between the literal and the 
spiritual meaning, between its body and its soul. In order to teach 
his commands to the great mass of men, who in their sensuous 
nature are unable to apprehend the divine purely, God gave to 
revelation the anthropomorphic form, behind which only the spirit- 
ually mature man penetrates to the true sense. This sense is to be 
sought in the philosophical conceptions which lie hidden in the 
historical husks. Accordingly, since Philo the task of theology 
has been directed toward interpreting religious documents into a sys- 
tem' of scientific doctrines ; and if he uses Greek philosophy for this 
purpose, and finds in it the higher meaning of the Scripture, he 


‘ Even a man like Plutarch of Ch^eronea, who follows the writings of Plato 
as be would the revelations of a religioiis document, does not scruple to intro- 
duce into the teaching of his master Aristotelian and Stoic doctrines as well as 
his own religious view. 

* Cf. Sie^ried, Philon v. Alexandria als Ausleger des alien Testaments 
fJena, 1875). 
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explains this relation on the ground that the thinkers of Greece 
have drawn from Mosaic documents.^ 

Following his example, the Gnostics then attempted to transform 
Oriental myths into Greek conceptions by allegorical interpretation, 
and thought thus to develop a secret doctrine of the Apostolic 
tradition, — the Apologists maintained the harmony of Christian 
doctrine with the dogmas of Greek philosophy, — even men like 
Irenaus and Tertullian worked upon the New Testament, — and 
finally Origen knew how to bring the philosophy of Christianity 
into accord with its documents. The great Alexandrian theologian, 
like the Gnostics who first attempted to create a Christian theolog}’’, 
distinguished between the carnal (somatic), psychical, and spiritual 
(pneumatic) conceptions of the religious records, — corresponding 
to the metaphysico-anthropological ideas of the time (cf. § 19 f.). 
For him the literal historical tradition yields only a “ Christianity 
according to the flesh ” (jgiia-Tiavicrfim crmfiariKOi') , and it is the task of 
theology to lead out of this, through the moral significance at which 
the “psychical ” readers stop, to the ideal content of the Scripture, 
which must then illumine the reader as self-evident truth. Only he 
who grasps this last belongs to the pneumatic or spiritual readers, 
to whom the eternal gospel thus disclosed reveals itself. 

This extraction of philosophical meaning from religious tradition 
is found in fullest extent among the Neo-Platonists. Jamblichus 
practises it, in accordance with the Stoic model, on all forms of 
Oriental and Occidental mythology, and Proclus, too, declares ex- 
pressly that myths veil the truth from sensuous men who are not 
worthy of it." 

3. But in all such doctrines, the interest of science (in the Chris- 
tian teachings, yvwa-is) ultimately predominates over that of faith ; 
they are accommodations of philosophy to the need of religious 
authority, felt at this time. The essential identity of authority and 
of rational knowledge obtains, therefore, as the fundamental presuppo- 
sition ; it obtains in such a degree, that just where it seems threat- 
ened, all artifices of allegorical interpretation are attempted in order 
to rescue it. This confidence, nevertheless, with which science pro- 
ceeded to develop its,pwn content as that of the religious documents, 
rested ultimately upon the conviction that both historical authority 
and scientific doctrine are but different revelations of the same divine 
Power. 

We have seen that the belief in authority in this period grew out 
of the felt need of salvation and help. Another psychological root of 

1 Phil. Vit. Mas. 657 a. (137 m.). 2 pjocl. In Hemp. 369. 
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this belief was the enhanced importance of personality. This shows 
itself in the lively expression of admiration for the great men of the 
past, as we find it in Philo and in all lines of Platonism, and not 
less in the imconditional trust of the disciples in their masters, 
which, especially in later Keo-Platonism, degenerated to exaggerated 
veneration of the heads of schools.* This same motive appears in 
grandest form as a power in the world’s history, in the stupendous, 
overpowering impression of the personality of Jesus. Faith in him 
was the uniting bond which held together victoriously the various and 
manifold tendencies of early Christianity. 

But this psychological motive justified itself to theory by the 
consideration that the admired personality was regarded, in teach- 
ing and life, as a revelation of the divine World-reason. The meta- 
physical and epistemological bases for this were given in Platonism 
and especially in Stoicism. Attachment to the Platonic doctrine 
that knowledge is recollection, with the turn already expressed in 
Cicero that right knowledge is implanted by God in the soul, is innate 
within it, the carrying out of the Stoic logos doctrine, and of the 
idea contained in it that the rational part of the soul is a- consub- 
stantlal emanation from the divine World-reason, — all this led to 
regarding every form of right knowledge as a kind of divine revela- 
tion in man.* AU knowledge is, as Numenius said,® the kindling of 
the small light from the great light which illumines the world. 

It was from this point of view that Justin, especially, conceived 
of the relationship maintained by him between the old philosophy 
and Christianity, and at the some time conceived the superiority oi 
the latter. God has indeed revealed himself internally through the 
rational nature * (cnrcpfia Aoyou in^vrov) of man who is created in 
his image, as he has revealed himself externally through the perfec- 
tion of his creation j but the development of this uni'versal, more 
potential than actual revelation, is retarded by evil demons and 
man’s sensuous impulses. God has, therefore, for man’s help, em- 
ployed the special revelation, which has appeared not only in Moses 
and the prophets, but also in the men of Greek science.® Justin 
calls the revelation which is extended to the entire human race, the 


' Trom the point ol view oi Ibe history oi civiiisatton we may notice the 
parallel in the boundless deification of the Roman Emperors. 

* So also by the Stoics of the time of the Empire, philosophy, which among 
them likewise aimed to be a cure for sick souls (Epictetus, Disstrt. III. 23, SO), 
is set forth as a sermon of the deity hunself, through the mouth of the wise 
man (lb. I. 36). 

* In Euseh. Prctp. Ev. XI. 18, 8. 

* Apol. IL 8 ; cf. Min. Fel. Ou. 16, 6. 

* On the other hand, to be sure, Justin as well as Philo derives the Greek 
philosophy from the Jewish religion, as a borrowing. 
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x^os (nr€piJiaTiK6?. Bat that which has. appeared in former time, so 
dispersed and often obscured, is not the full truth : thfe entire, pure 
logos has been revealed in Christ, Son of God, and second God. 

In this teaching there prevails, on the one hand, with the Apolo- 
gists, the effort to set forth Ghristianity as the true and highest phil- 
osophy, and to show that it unites in itself all teachings ^ of abiding 
worth that can be discovered in the earlier philosophy. Christ is 
called the teacher (StSao-KoXos), and this teacher is, Reason itself. 
While Christianity Avas by this means brought as near as possible to 
rational philosophy, and philosophy’s principle of knoAvledge made 
essentially equivalent to that of religion, this had yet at the same 
time the consequence, that the conception of the religious content 
itself became strongly rationalistic with Justin and similar. Apolo- 
gists, such as Minucius Felix : the specifically religious elements 
appear more repressed, and Christianity takes on the character of a 
moralising deism, in Avhich it acquires the greatest similarity to 
religious Stoicism.^ 

On the other hand, in this relation the self-consciousness of 
Christianity speaks out, for with its perfect revelation it regarded 
all other kinds of revelation, universal as well as particular, as super- 
fluous ; and at this point the Apologetic doctrine became of itself 
polemic, as is shown especially in Athenagoras. Revelation here; 
too, is still regarded as the truly reasonable, but just on this account 
the reasonable is not to be demonstrated, but only believed. Phil- 
osophers have not found the full truth, because they have not been 
willing or able to learn God from God himself. 

4. Thus, although in the Apologetic doctrine the rational is re- 
garded as supernaturally revealed, there is gradually preparing an 
opposition between revelation and knowledge by the reason. The more 
the Gnostics, in developing their theological metaphysics, separated 
themselves from the simple content of Christian faith, the more 
Jrencezts ® Avarned against the speculations, of worldly wisdom, and 
the more violently Tatian, with Oriental contempt of the Greeks, 
rejected every delusion of the Hellenic philosophy. . which Avas 
alAvays at variance with itself, and of whose teachers each would 
exalt only his OAvn opinions to the rank of law, Avhile the Christians 

uniformly subjected, themselves to the divine revelation. 

This opposition becomes still sharper with Tertullian and Ariw- 
bius. The former, as Tatian had already done in part; adopted the 


’ Apol. II. 13, Stra irapi ttScti KaXws eXprjTai-^ixCiv Xpto-Tiavuy icrriv. 

- Cf. Min. Fel. Oct. 31 ff., Avhere the Christian fellowship of love appears pre- 
cisely as the Stoic world-state of philosophers, 
s Jf^. II. 26ff. 
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Stoic materialism in its metaphysical aspect, but drew from it only 
the logical consequence of a purely sensualistic theory of knowledge. 
This was carried out in an interesting way by Arnobius, when, to 
combat the Platonic and Platonising theory of knowledge, he showed 
that a man left in complete isolation from l»is birth on would re- 
main mentally empty, and not gain higher knowledge.* Since the 
human soul is by nature limited solel3' to the impressions of the 
senses, it is therefore of its own power absolutely incapable of 
acquiring knowledge of the deitj*, or of any vocation or destiny of 
its own that transcends this life. Just for this reason it needs rev- 
elation, and finds its salvation only in faith in this. So sensualism 
here shows itself for the first time as fcasis /or ort/mdoary. The lower 
the natural knowing faculty of man, and the more it is limited to 
the senses, the more necessary does revelation appear. 

Accordingly, with TertulUanf the content of revelation is not onl^’ 
above reasouy but also in a certain sense coUrary to reason^ in so 
far as by reason man’s natural knowing activity is to be understood. 
The gospel is not only incomprehensible, but is also in necessary 
contradiction with worldly discernment: credihile est quia inep- 
turn est; certum est, quia impossibUe est — credo quia absurdum. Hence 
Christianity, according to his view, has nothing to do with philoso- 
phy, Jerusalem nothing to do with Athens.* Philosophy as natural 
knowledge is unbelief j there is therefore no Christian philosophy. 

5. But rationalistic theory also found occasions enough for such 
a defining of boundaries between revelation and knowledge. 

Tor by their identification the criterion of tnith threatened to 
become lost. The quantity of that which presented itself as reve- 
lation, in this time of such agitation in religion, made it indispen- 
sable to decide on the right revelation, and the criterion for this 
could not be sought in turn in the individual’s rational knowledge, 
because the principle of revelation would be thereby injured. This 
difficulty made itself very noticeable, especially in the Hellenistic 
line of thought. Plutarch, for example, who regards all knowledge 
as revelation, follows the Stoic division of theology into three kinds, 
— viz. of the poets, of the law-givers, and of philosophers, — and 
would concede to science or philosophy the supreme decision as to 
religious truth,® declaring himself vigorously against superstition* 

■ » Arn. A3r. Qent. H. 20 ff. 

* Tertull, De Carne Chr. 6 ; De Prcacr. 7. In the latter passage he directs ' 
his polemic also expressly against those who present a Stoic or Platonic Chris- 
tianity. He is the extreme opponent of the Hellenising of < dogma; he loiows 
no compromise, and with his hot-blooded nature demands unconditional surren- 
der to rerelatlon. In a still more popular manner Arnobius sets forth the help- 
lessness of natural knowledge (Adr. QeM. II. 74 ft.). 

* De Isid. C8. * De Superst. 14. 
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[SetcriSat/iovitt) j but li6 sbows liimsBlf to 1)6 ultinia,t6ly as naive and 
credulous as his time, since he takes up into his writings all kinds 
of tales of prophecies and miracles ; and the incredible absence of 
criticism with which the later Ifeo-Platonists, a Jamblichus and 
Proclus proceeded in this respect, shows itself as the consistent 
result of the renunciation of the thinker’s own discernment, — a 
renunciation which the need of revelation brought with it from the 
beginning. 

Here the development of the Church, which was then in process 
of organisation, set in with its principle of tradition and historically 
accredited authority. It regards the religious documents of the Old 
and New Testaments as entirely, and also as alone, inspired. It 
assumes that the authors, in recording this highest truth, were 
always in a state of pure receptivity in their relation to the divine 
spirit,^ and finds the verification of this divine origin, not in the 
agreement of this truth with the knowledge derived from human 
reason, but essentially in t\\e, fidjilment of the prophecies which are 
therein contained, and in the purposeful connection of their succession 
in time. 

The proof from prophecy, which became so extraordinarily impor- 
tant for the further development of theology, arose accordingly from 
the need of finding a criterion for distinguishing true and false 
revelation. Since man is denied knowledge of the future through 
natural processes of cognition, the fulfilled predictions of the proph- 
ets serve as marks of the inspiration, by means of which they have 
propounded their doctrines. 

To this argument a second is now added. According to the doc- 
trine of the Church, which on this point was supported chiefly by 
Irenseus,^ Old and New Testaments stand in the following connec- 
tion; the same one God has revealed himself in the course of time 
to man in a constantly higher and purer manner, corresponding to 
the degree of man’s receptive capacity: to the entire race he 
reveals himself in the rational nature, which, to be sure, may be mis- 
used ; to the people of Israel, in the strict law of Moses ; to entire 
humanity again, in the law of love and freedom which Jesus an- 
nounced.^ In this connected succession of prophets there is thus 
developed the divine plan of education, according to which the reve- 
lations of the Old Testament are to be regarded as, preparations for 

. . ^ Just. Apol. I. Si. 

2 Bef. in. 12 ; IV. 11 ff. 

. ® The Alexandrian theology added, as fourth phase of revelation, the “ eter- 
nal gospel,” which is to he sought in the pneumatic interpretation of the New 
Testament. Cf. the carrying out of these thoughts in Lessing’s Education of 
the Human Bace. . • 
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the JCcff, which in turn confirms thetn. Here, loo, in patristic 
literature, the fulfilment of prophecies is reparticd iw the wninecU 
ing link between the difTcrent pliascs of revelation. 

Tliesc arc the forms of thought in wldeh the divine revelation 
became fixed for the Christi.in Church as hhtnrical authorily. llul 
the fundamental jis^chological |«»iver « hielj was nrtivc in this pro- 
cess remained, nevertheless, devotion in faith tn the p«*rson of 
Jesus, u'ho, as the sum total of divine revehslion, formed the o'ntre 
of Christian life. 

G. The development of the doctrine of revelation in the IlfllrnifUe 
p/u7o.»opAy took an entirely different direction. Here the scjenlific 
movement l.icke<l the living connection with the Cliureh community, 
and therefore the 8upi»ort of a historic.il authority; here, therefore, 
revelation, which was demanded as a eupplrment for the natural 
faculties of knowle<lge, must l*^ sought in an itnnifilintf ilJuminolhn 
of the imiMdunt h'j the rfeiVy. On this .nccotinl revelation is here 
held to be a nuprxi'nxttonal opprrhmsion of diV^ne truth, an nppre* 
hension svhich the I'ndtVidtmf man comes to j»o!i,se,«s in imme<li.itc con* 
tact (a<f.^) with the deity itself: and though it must I** admitteil 
that there arc hut few who attain to this, and that even the.se attain 
only in rare moments, a definite, historie.ally nulhentie.ited, «|>eeiftl 
revelation, authoritative for all, is nevertlielejs hem put aside. 
This conception of revelation was later r.illrd the mystic eoncejilion, 
and to this extent Xeo^P/alonfsm ft the source of alt infer mysticism. 

The origins of this conception again arc to lx* sought with /VnVo. 
i'or he ha<l already taught that all m.an'8 virtue can arific ami con* 
tinuc only through the working of the divine Ix)go5 w’ithin u.s, and 
that the knowledge of God consists only in Iho renunciation of self, 
— in giving up individuality, and in becoming merged in the divine 
Primordial Being.* Knowledge of the Supremo Being is unity of 
life with him, — immediate contact The mind that wishes to behold 
God must itself become God.^ In this state the soul's relation is 
entirely passive and receptive;* it has to renounce all self-activity, 
all its own thought, and all reflection upon itself. Kven tho voi-s, 
the reason, must be silent in order that tho hlossodness of tho per- 
ception of Go<l may come upon man. In this state of ecstasy 
(isaratrit) the divine spirit, according to Philo, dwells in man. 
Hence, in this state, ho is a prophet of divine wisdom, a foreteller 
and miracle-worker. As tho Stoa had already' traced mantio arts 


> PIill. jllf. 48 0. ; C& d.; 67 li. (C.%€2 M.). 

**Airo8<w8?w* h found also In the Hermetic wrltlnRs; Poemand. 10. 6 ff. 
The etePa-ffai (di’i^caiio) la later a general term of Mysticism. 

* Cf. riut. J3e Pyth. Orac. 21 11. (404 ff.). 
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to the consubstantiality of human- and divine spirits (Tri/cu/xara), so 
too the Alexandrians conceive of ■ this deification " of man ' from 
the standpoint of his oneness in essence with the ground of the 
world. All thought, Plotinus teaches, is inferior to this state: of 
ecstasy; for thought is motion, — a desiring to know. Ecstasy, 
however, is certainty of God, blessed rest in him;^ man has share 
in the divine Ocwpia, or contemplation (Aristotle) only when he has 
raised himself entirely to the deity. ■ 

Ecstasy is then a state which transcends the self-consciousness of 
the individual, as its object transcends all particular determinate- 
ness (cf. § 20, 2). It is a sinking into the divine essence with an 
entire loss of self-consciousness : it is a possession of the deity, a 
unity of life with him, which mocks at all description, all percep- 
tion, and all that abstract thought can frame.^ > 

How is this state to be attained ? It is, in all cases, a gift of the 
deity, a boon of the Infinite, which takes up the finite into itself. 
But man, with his free will, has to make himself worthy of this 
deification. He is to put off all his sensuous nature and all will 
of his own ; he is to turn back from the multitude of individual 
relations to his pure, simple, essential nature {avK<D<n<;) ; ® the ways 
to this are, according to Proclus, love, truth, and faith ; but it is 
only in the last, which transcends . all reason, that the soul finds its 
complete unification with God, and the peace of blessed rapture.^ As 
the most effective aid in the preparation for this operation o’f divine 
grace, prayer® and all acts® of religious worship are commended. 
And if these do not always lead to the. highest revelations of the 
deity, they yet secure at least, as Apuleius^ had before this sup- 
posed, the comforting- and helpful revelations of lower gods and 
demons, of saints and guardian .spirits. So, also, in. later Heo- 
Platohisra, the raptures of prophecy which the Stoics had taught 
appear as -lower and preparatory forms for the supreme dcstasy of 
deification. For, ultimately, all forms of worship are to the Heo- 
Platonist but exercises’ symbolic of that immediate union of the 
individual with God. 

Thus the theory of inspiration diverged,' in Christianity' and Neo- 
Platonism, into two wholly different forms. In the former, divine 


^ -Plot. Ennead.Yi. 7. 

: 2.1b. V.3. 

3 An expression which is found even with Marcus Aurelius (Ilpds iavr. TV. 
26), and which Plotinus also employs (Enn, VI. 7, 35). 

. < Prod. Theol. Plat. I. 24 f. ' . , 

3 Jambl. in Prod. Tim. 64 C. , ■ ; . 

6 Ee Myst. jEg. II. 11- (96): • 
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revelation is fixed as historical authority j in the latter, it is the 
process iu which the individual man, freed from all eternal relation, 
sinks into the divine original Ground. The former is for the Middle 
Ages the source of Scholasticism; the latter, that of Mysticism. 

'■ §19. Spirit 'and Hatter. 

Among the arguments in which the felt need of revelation devel- 
ops in the Alexandrian philosophy, none is so incisive as that which 
proceeds from the premise that man, ensnared in the world of sense, 
can attain to knowledge of the higher spiritual world only by super- 
natural help; in this is shown the religious dualism which forms 
the fundamental mode of view of the period. Its roots are partly 
anthropological, partly metaphysical ; the Stoic antithesis of reason 
and what is contrary to reason is united with the Platonic distinction 
between the supersensuous world, which remains ever the same, 
and the sensuous world which is always changing. 

The idenitjication of the spiritual and the immaterial, which was in 
nowise made complete ^Yith Plato although he prepared the way 
for it, had been limited by Aristotle to the divine self-consciousness. 
All the spiritual and mental activities of man, on tlm contrary, were 
regarded, even by Plato, as belonging to the world of phenomena 
(yivtaif), and remained tlius excluded from the world of incorporeal 
Being (oio-ta), however much the rational might be opposed to tlie 
sensuous in the interest of ethics and of the theory of knowledge j 
and while, in the antagonistic motives which crossed in the Aristo- 
telian doctrine of the vow, the attempt had been made to regard 
Reason, as an immaterial principle, entering the animal soul from 
without, the development of. the Peripatetic School (cf. § 15, 1) at 
once set this thought aside again. It was, however, in the doctrines 
of Epicurus and the Stoa that the conscious materialising of the 
psychical nature and activities attained its strongest expression. 

On the other hand, the ethical dualism, which marked off as 
strongly as possible, man’s inner nature, withdrawn into itself, as 
over against the sensuous outer .world, became more and more 
sharply accentuated, and the mote it took on religious form, the 
more it pressed, also, toward a theory of the world that made this 
opposition its metaphysical principle. 


* [The German “ Geitl," corresponding to both “mind” and “spirit,” as 
used in this period Jeans sometimes to one, sometimes to the other meaning. 
In view of the prevailingly religious character of the ideas of the period I have 
usually rendered it in this section by “ spirit,'* sometimes by the alternative 
“ mind or spirit.” J 
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1. This relation appears in clearest form, perhaps, in the expres- 
sions of the later Stoics, who emphasise anthropological dualism so 
strongly that it comes into palpable Contradiction with the meta- 
physics of the school. The idea of the oneness of man’s nature, 
which the Stoics had taught hitherto, had indeed been already 
questioned by Posidonius, when he expressed the Platonising 
opinion, that the passions could not arise from the ^yefioviKov, but 
must come from other irrational parts of the soul.^ Now, however, 
we find in Seneca - a bald opposition between soxd and ‘‘JlesJi ” ; the 
body is only a husk, it is a fetter, a prison for the mind. So, too, 
Epictetus calls reason and body the two constituent elements of 
man,® and though Marcus Aurelius makes a distinction in man’s 
sensuous nature between the coarse material and the psychical 
breath or pneuma which animates it, it is yet his intention to sep- 
arate all the more sharply from the latter the soul proper, the 
rational spirit or intelligence (vov? and Stavoia), as an incorporeal 
being.'* In correspondence with this, we find in all these men an idea 
of the deity, that retains only the intellectual marks from the Stoi& 
conception, and looks upon matter as a principle opposed to the deity, 
hostile to reason.® 

These changes in the Stoa are due, perhaps, to the rising influence 
of Neo-Pythagoreanism, which at first made the Platonic dualism, 
with its motives of ethical and religious values, the centre of its 
system. By the adherents of this doctrine the essential difference 
of soul and body is emphasised in the strongest manner,® and with 
this are most intimately connected,^ on the one hand, the doctrine 
which will have God worshipped only spiritually, as a purely 
spiritual being,® by prayer and virtuous intention, not by outward 
acts, — and on the other hand, the completely ascetic morals which 
aims to free the soul from its ensnarement in matter, and lead it 
back to its spiritual prime source by washings and purifications, by 
avoiding certain foods, especially flesh, by sexual continence, and 
by mortifying all sensuous impulses. Over against the deity, which 
is the principle of good, matter {yXy) is regarded as the ground of 
all evil, propensity toward it as the peculiar sin of man. 


1 Cf. Galen, De Hipp. et Plat. IV. 3 ff. 

2 Senec. Epist. 65, 22 ; 92, 13 ; Ad Marc. 24, 6. 

3 Epict. Dissert. I. 3, 3. 

•* Marc. Aur. Med. II. 2 ; XII. 3. 

Senec. Ep. 65. 24 ; Epict. Diss. II. 8, 2 ; Marc. Aur. Med. XII. 2. 

® Claud. JIam. De Strain Anim. II. 7. . 

■ In so far as here, too, man is regarded as a microcosm. Ps.-Pvthag. in 
Phot. Cod. 249, p. 440 a. jo 

" Apollonius of Tyana (Trepi BvaiSiy) in Eus. Prcep. Ev. IV, 13. 
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CitAF. 2, § 10.] Spirit nvd Matter: J^hih^ Plutarch. 

■yVe meet this same conception ethically, among the Esscncs, and 
theoretically, everywhere in the teaching of /'Ai7o. He, too, dis* 
tingwishes between the soul, which as vital force of the iKxlily 
organism has its scat in the blood, and tlic pneuma, which as ema- 
nation of tlio purely spiritual deity, constitutes the true essential 
nature of man.* He, too, finds that this latter is imprisoned in tlio 
body, and retarded in its unfolding by the Unly's sensuous nature 
(oTcrPiffit), so that since man’s universal sinfulness* is rooted in Ibis, 
salvation from this sinfulness must be sought only in the extirpa- 
tion of all sensuous desires; for him, too, matter is therefore the 
corporeal sulistratum, which has indeed been nrrangeil by the deity 
so as to form the purposive, goo<l world, but which, at the s.^ne 
time, has remained the ground of evil and of imperfection. 

2. The Christian Apologists* idea is related to this and yet differ- 
ent. With them the Aristotelian conception of Gotl as pure intel- 
lect or spirit (i-orf rcXdtx) is united with the doctrine that God h.is 
created the world out of shapeless matter: yet here matter i.s not 
reganled immediately ns an indcjtcndcnt principle, but the ground 
of evil is sought rather in the perverte<l use of freedom on the |»art 
of man and of the demons who seduce him. Here the ethical nml 
religious cluractcr of tho dualism of the time appears in its com* 
pleto purity: matter itself is reganled ns somctlung of an indiffer- 
ent nature, svhicli becomes goo<l or evil only tbrougli its uso by 
spiritual powers. In the same manner Hellenistic I’latonists like 
Plutarch, proceeding from the conception of matter ns formless Kot- 
being, sought the principle of evil not in it, but nitbcr in a force or 
power, standing in opposition to the good deity,* — a force which, 
to a certain degree, contends with the deity about the formation of 
matter. Plutarch found this thought in tho myths of different 
religions, but ho might also have referred to a passage where Plato 
had spoken of the eril tcorfd-souf in opposition to tho good.* 
Meanwhile, tho tendency to identify the antithesis of good and 
evil with that of mind (or spirit) and matter asserts itself here too, 
in the fact that tlie essence of evil is sougljt again in a propensity 


* In this connection I’hilo calls wHvita that which amonc tho Stoics, Aristo- 
telians, and I'latonlsts of the time Is calle*! roih ; cf. 2[cllrr V.* 305, 3. Vet there 
occur with him attain other expressions In which, quite in tlw Stoic (asidon, the 
pneuma appears as air, In the sense of a most rellncd physical rcalit}'. Cf. 11. 
Siebech, Oetch. d. Psr/ch. I. b 302 fl. 

* It is also characteristic that the slnfulnc.ss of all men, a doctrine which 
is completely at variance with tho old Stole faith in the rc.nlisatlon of the Ideal 
of the wise roan, Is generally acknowledged by the Stoics of tho lime of the 
Empire, and regarded as motive for the necessity of supernatural help. Cf. 
Seneca, Sene/. I. 10 ; VII. 27 ; Epict. Stsseri. II. 11, 1. 

* Plut, Se /Sid. 40 ff. 

* Plat. ioiM, 800 E. 
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toward the sensuous and fleshly, — toward matter; while the good, 
on the contrary, is sought in love to the purely spiritual deity. 
This is not oiily a fundamental feature of the early Christian morals, 
but it is found also, in the same form, among the Platonists above 
mentioned. For Plutarch, too, liberation from the body is the 
necessary preparation for that reception of the working of divine 
grace which forms the goal of human life, and when Numenius 
carried out his theory further, by teaching that, as in the universe, 
so also in man, two souls, one good and one evil, contend with each 
other,' he yet also seeks the seat of the evil soul in the' body and 
its desires. - ■ ■ 

In these doctrines, also, we find everywhere emphasised, not only 
the pure spirituality and incorporeality of God, but likewise the 
incorporeality of the individual spirit or mind. With Plutarch this 
is shown once more in the form that he would separate the i/oCs, the 
rational spirit, from the i/'ux*?} which possesses the sensuous nature 
and the passions together with the power to move the body. So, too, 
Jj-euceus " distinguishes the psychical breath of life (ttvo^ 
which is of a temporal nature and bound to the body, from the ani- 
mating spirit (TTvev/iia ^(ooTTbtovv), which is in its nature eternal.^ 
These views of course appear everywhere in connection with the 
doctrines of immortality or of the pre-existence and transmigration 
of souls, of the Fall through which or as a punishment for which 
man has been placed in matter, and of the purification through which 
he is to free himself from it again ; and just in this, too; the synthe- 
sis in question is completed more and more effectively, inasmuch as 
the immutable Eternal which remains ever the same (the' Platonic 
oio-ta) is recognised in spirit; the perishable and changeable in matter. 

3. In these connections we find developing gradually a separa- 
tion 'of the two characteristics which had been originally united 
in the conception of the soul, — the phymological and the psycholog- 
ical, the characteristic of vital force and that of the activity of con- 
sciousness. As in the scheme that had already been employed by 
Aristotle, so now, side by side with the “soul” which moves the body, 
appears the “ spirit ” as self-subsisting and independent principle, 
and in this spirit is found no longer merely a general rational activ- 
ity, but the proper essence of the individual (as also of the divine) 
personality. The triple division -of man into .'body, soul, and spirit 
is introduced in all lines, in the most various: modes of expression,® 


' .lamfc,. in Stob. j&cJ. I. 894. ■ - . , 

-Iren. Aav.IIcer.V.\2,2. :: 

® Of the various terminologj’’ ii'vxv, anima, irvtvfia, spiritits, animus, etc."), in 
which these doctrines appear, examples have already been given above, and 
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and it is easily understood that in this case, the boundaries, on the 
one hand between soul and body, and on the other to a still greater 
degree between soul and spirit, were very fluctuating ; for the soul 
plays here the part of a mean between the two extremes, matter and 
spirit. 

An immediate consequence of this was that a new and deeper idea 
could be gained of the activities of consciousness, which now as 
“mental” or “spiritual” were separated from the physiological 
functions of the soul. For, when once removed in essence from the 
corporeal world, the spirit could not be thought as dependent upon 
sensuous influences, either in its activity or in the object of its 
activity ; and while, in all Greek philosophy, cognition had been 
regarded as the perception and taking up of something given, and 
the attitude of thought as essentially receptive, now the idea of 
mind or spirit as an independent, productive principle forces its 
way through. 

4. The beginnings for this lie already in the Neo-Pythagorean 
doctrine, in so far as in it the spirilualily of the immaterial world 
was first maintained. The immaterial substances of Platonic meta- 
physics, the Ideas, appear no longer as self-subsistent essences, but 
as ekmeixts constituting the content of intellectual or spiritual activity; 
and while they still remain for Imman cognition something given 
and determining, they become original thoughts of Thus the 

bodiless archetypes of the world of experience are taken up into 
the inward nature of mind; reason is no longer merely something 
which belongs to the oio-ta or which is only akin to it, it is the 
entire ovata itself ; the immaterial world is recognised as the world of 
mind or spirit.^ 

.'f In correspondence with this, the rational spirit or intellect (vovs) 
is defined by Plotinus* as the unity which has plurality within 
itself, i.e. in metaphysical language, as duality determined by unity 
but in Itself indeterminate (cf. § 20), and in anthropological Ian- 


might very easily be multiplied. This doctrine was developed in an especially 
interesting way by Origen (De Princ. III. 1-6), where the “soul” is treated 
partly as motive power, partly as faculty of ideation and desire, while the spirit, 
on the contrary, is presented as the principle of judging, on the one hand 
between good and evit, on the other band between true and false ; in this alone, 
teaches Origen, consists man's freedom. The like triple division appears then 
with Plotinus in connection with his whole metaphysical construction. Enn. 
II. 9, 2. Cf. § 20. 

* Cf. Nicomachus, Arithm. Intr, I. 6. 

* With this change the Platonic doctrine of Ideas passed over to the future, 
because Plotinus, and wiUi him oil Neo-Platonism, accepted it. Yet this did not 
take place without opposition. I.ongina3 at least protested against it, and Por- 
phyry as his disciple wrote a treatise of bis own Sri ffw rou vot isilirTvKe rd ivnrd. 
Porph. Vit. Plot. 18 ff. 

* Plot. rnn. V. 9, 6 ; 3, 16 ; 4, 2. 
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guage, as the synthetic function which produces plurality out of its 
higher unity. From this general point of view the Neo-Platonists 
carried out the psychology of cognition under the principle of the 
activity of consciousness. For according to this, the higher soul can 
no longer be looked upon as passive, but must be regarded as essen- 
tially active in all its functions.^ All its intelligence (crwecns) rests 
upon the synthesis (ctw^cctis) of various elements ;■ even where the 
cognition refers to what is given by the senses, it is only the body 
which is passive, while the soul in becoming conscious (cruratcr^co-t? 
and vapaKoXovOycTK) is active ; ^ and the same is true of the sensuous 
feelings and passions. Thus in the field of sensation a distinction 
is made between the state of excitation and the conscious perception 
of this ; the former is a passive or receptive state of the body (or 
also of the lower soul); the latter even already in conscious per- 
ception {avTlk 7 ]i{n<;) is an act of the higher soul, Avhich Plotinus 
describes as a kind of bending back of thought — reflection.^ 

While consciotisness was thus -conceived as the active, noting of the 
mind’s own states, functions, and contents, — a theory, which, ac- 
cording to Philopbnus, was carried out especially by the Neo-Pla- 
tonic Plutarch also, — there' resulted from this with Plotinus the 
conception of self consciousness (irapaKoXovdeiv iavriS).^ His conception 
of this was that the intellect, as thought active and in motion 
(v^o-is), has for its object itself as a resting, objective thought 
{vorjTov) : intellect as knowledge, and intellect as Being, are in this 
case identical. 

But the conception of self-consciousness takes on also an ethico- 
religious colouring in accordance with the thought of the time.’ The 
(Tvyea -19 is at the same time a-vyetSya-is — conscience, i.e. man’s knowl- 
edge, not only of his own states and acts, but also of their ethical 
worth, and of the commandment by the fulfilment of which the 
estimate of this worth is governed ; and for this reason the doctrine 
of self-consciousness is developed in the doctrine of the Church 
Fathers, not only as man’s knowledge of his sins, but also as repent- 
ance (ptTavoia) in actively combating them. 

5. The conception of mind ot spirit as self-active, creative principle 
did not stop with its significance for psychology, ethics, and theory 

1 Porph. Sentent. 10, 19 et al. 

2 Plot. Enn. rv. 3, 26. 

2 Ib. IV. 4, 18 f. The term awataOria-ii — whose meaning reminds us besides 
of the Koivhv alaBrjT'fipiov in Aristotle, and thus ultimately of Plato, TheceClM f. 
— is^ found in similar use already in Alexander Aphrodisias, Qncest. III. - 7, 
p. 1(7, and so, too, Galen employs the expression Sidyvucrit to designate' the. 
becoming conscious of the change in the bodily organ as contrasted with that 
change itself. 

* Plot. JSlnn. I. 4, 10. ^ Ibi III. 9. 
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of knowledge, but as the ancient world passed out, this conception 
rose to be the dominant thought of religions metaphysics. For by 
making the attempt to derive matter also from this creative spirit, 
this conception offered the possibility of finally overcoming that 
dualism which formed the presupposition of the whole movement of 
the religious thought of the time. 

Hence it became the last and highest problem of ancient philoso- 
phy to understand the icorld as a product of spirit, to comprehend 
even the corporeal world with all of its phenomena as essentially 
intellectual or spiritual in its origin and content The spiritualisa- 
tion of the universe is the final result of ancient philosophy. 

Christianity and Neo-Platonism, Origen and Plotinus, alike 
worked at this problem. The dualism of spirit and matter remains, 
indeed, persisting in full force for both so far as they have to do 
with the conception of the phenomenal world, and especially when 
they treat ethical questions. The sensuous is still regartled as that 
which is evil and alien to God, from which the soul must free itself 
in order to return to unity with puro spirit. But even this dark 
spot is to be illumined from the eternal light, matter is to be recog- 
nised as a creation of spirit. The last standpoint of ancient philos- 
ophy is thus spiritual monism. 

But in the solution of this common problem the philosophy of 
Christianity and that of Neo-Platonism diverge widely; for this de- 
velopment of the divine spirit into the world of phenomena, even 
down to its material forms, must evidently bo determined by the 
ideas which obtained of the nature of God and of his relation to the 
world, and just in this Hellenism found itself working under pre- 
suppositions that were completely different from, those of the doctrine 
of the new religion. 

§ 20. Ood and the World. 

The peculiar suspense between metaphysical monism and ethico- 
leligious dualism, which defines the character of the entire Alex- 
andrian philosophy, forces together all the thoughts of the time, 
and condenses them into the most difficult of problems, that of the 
relation of God and the World. 

1. This problem had already been suggested from the purely 
theoretical side, by the opposition between the Aristotelian and 
the Stoic philosophy. The former maintained the transcendence 
of God, i.e. his complete separation from the world, as strongly as 
the latter maintained the immanence of God, i.e. the doctrine that 
God is completely merged in the world. The problem, and the 
fundamental tendency adopted in its .solution, may, therefore, >be 
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recognised already in the eclectic mingling' of Peripatetic and Stoic 
cosmology, as type of which the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, Ooh- 
cerning the World is regarded." With the Aristotelian doctrine 
that the essence of God must be set far above Nature (as the sum- 
total of all particular things which are moved), and especially above 
the mutation of earthly existence, is connected here the Stoic en- 
deavour to follow the working of the divine power through the entire 
universe, even into every detail. While, accordingly, the world was 
regarded among the Stoics as God himself, while Aristotle saw in 
it a living being, purposefully moved, whose outermost spheres 
were set in revolution only by longing for the eternally unmoved, 
pure Porm, — a revolution communicating itself with ever-lessening 
perfection to the lower spheres, — here the macrocosm appears as 
the system of individual things existing in relations of mutual 
sympathy, in which the power of the suprarmundane God is domi- 
nant under the most varied forms as the principle of life. The 
mediation between theism and pantheism is gained, partly by the 
distinction between the essence and the power of God, partly by 
the graded scale of the divine workings, which descends from the 
heaven of the fixed stars to the earth. The pneuma doctrine is 
united with the Aristotelian conception of God, by conceiving of 
the forces of Nature’s life as the workings of pure Spirit." 

This turn, however, but increased the difficulty already inherent 
in the Aristotelian doctrine of the action of the deity upon the 
wbrld. For this action was regarded as consisting in the motion of 
matter, and it was hard to reconcile this materialisation of the 
divine action with the pure spirituality which, was to constitute the 
essence of the deity. Even Aristotle had not become clear as to the 
relation of the unmoved mover to that which was moved (cf. § 13.).'* 

2. The problem became more severe as the religious dualism 
became more pronounced, a dualisni which, not satisfied with con- 
trasting' God as . spirit with matter, the supersensuous sphere with 
the sensuous, rather followed the tendency to raise the divine being 

^ Stratonism as a transformation of the Aristotelian' doctrine in the direction 
of pantheistic immanence, a transformation allied to the doctrine of the Stoa, 
has been treated above, § 15, 1, ' • 

2 This book (printed among the writings, of Aristotle, 391 ff.) may perhaps 
have arisen in the first century a.d. , Apuleius worked it over into Latin. 

3 Cf. principally Ch. 6, 397 b 9. 

^ These difficulties in Aristotle’s case became condensed in the concept of tbe 
For since the “ contact ” of the mover with the moved was regarded as the 
condition of motion, it was necessary to speak also of a “ contact ” between God 
and the heaven of the fixed stars. This, however, was liable to objection on 
account of the purely spiritual essence of the deity, and the in this case 
received a restricted and in^llectually transformed meaning (“immediate 
relation’.’). .Cf.. Arlst. He Gen. ef C7orr. 1. 6, 323 a 20. 
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aborc all that can lx* cxjwrirncod nml aJx)vc every definite content, 
and thus to make the God trho h atorr tht trvrUI olm a God oMre 
muid or jpjnt. Tliis is found alfva<ly with tiie ..Yro*i*»,f/Miyorrrtn*, 
among whom a wavering Ix'twevu vathuts stadia of dualistu lutks 
behind their mode of expression in the iiyintM)]ism of mjtnlH’rs, 
When the “One'* and the “indefinite duality "are maintained to Ik* 
principles, t!ic latter indeed always means matter as the impure, as 
the ground of the im|»erri*cl ami the evil; the l)nc, lunn-ver, i» 
treated now as pure Form, as S]drtt, now also as the " cause «»r 
causes” wliich lies alxive all reason, — as the primoniial Ix^ing 
which has caused to proceed forth from itself the opixjsition of the 
deris'ativG One ami dualitVf of spirit and matter. In tins rase the 
second One, the first-born One (vpvroyoror »*•) apivars as the i*erfecl 
imago of the highest One.' 

Inasmuch ns mind or spirit was thus made a prmlnct of the deity, 
though the first and most {rcrfect pnxlnet, this rfforl letl to raising 
the conception of the deity even to romjJfl^ ttb^^ntr of all ^ualitift. 
This had been alri'ady shown in i*hih, who emphasiHril .so sharply 
the contrast between God and everything finite that he designated 
God expressly as devoid of qualities (umM*): fur since UckI is 
exalted above all, it can U* said of him only that he has nutie of tlie 
finite jircdicatcs kiiowui to httman intelligence; nu name names him. 
This tyiKs of thought, later called “negative tlioology," we find also 
among those Christian yljiofojnV* that were mflucnccd in their con- 
ceptions by I’liilo, csjiccially with Justin,* anti likewise in iwrl 
among the Onoslica. 

The same meets ns also in Xto-nafotthm in a still more intensi* 
fied form, if possible. As in the IleTinelic writings * Gotl had Wen 
considered as infinite and incomprehensible, as nameless, exalted 
above all llcing, os tlic ground of Iteing and Ilc.asoii, neither of 
whicli exists until created by him, so for J'lotinus, tho deity is the 
absolutely transcendent primordial being, exalted ns n perfect unity 
above mind, which, aa the principlo that contains plurality already 
in its unity (§ 19,4), must have procccilod forth from Gotl (and 
not liavo been eternal). This One, to «f, precedes all thought and 
Being; it is infinite, formless, and "beyond” (^irixom) the intel- 
lectual as well as tho sensuous world, and therefore without con- 
sciousness and without activity.* 

' Nlcomachus. Theol. Arllhm. p. 44. 

* Phil. Lfff. AUfff. 47 a ; Qii. D. S. Immut. SOI a. 

* Just. Apol. I. 01 ff. * iWmaml. 4 (. < 

* It In easy to understand how a smte of ecstasy devoid of will and conscious- 
ness and raised above reason, appeared requisite for snail’s relation to this euirni- 
ratlonal Ood-Helng, exalted above all action, will, and ihouf'ht. Of. above, § lb, Q. 
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Finally, while Plotinus still designates this inexpressible First 
(to TrpwTov) as the One, which is the cause of all thought and of all 
Being, and as the Good, as the absolute end of all that comes to 
pass, even this did not satisfy the later members of the school. 
Jamblichus set above the ev of Plotinus a still higher, completely 
ineffable One (ttovti? apprjro'; dpxv ’)> Proclus followed him in this. 

3. In opposition to such dialectical subtilisations, the development 
of Christian thought in the Church preserved its nnpressive energy 
by holding fast to the conception of God as spiritual personality. It 
did this, not as the result of philosophical reflection and reasoning, 
but by virtue of its immediate attachment to the living belief of the 
Church community, and just in this consisted its psychological 
strength, its power in the world’s history. This faith is breathed in 
the Hew Testament; this is defended by all the supporters of 
patristic theology, and just by this are the limits of the Christian 
doctrine everywhere defined, as against the Hellenistic solutions of 
the chief problem in the philosophy of religion. 

. Hellenism sees in personality, in however purely spiritual a man- 
ner it may be conceived, a restriction and a characteristic of the 
finite, which it would keep at a distance from the Supreme Being, 
and admit only for the particular gods. Christianity, as a living 
religion, demands a personal relation of man to the ground of the 
world conceived of as supreme personality, and it expresses this 
demand in the thought of the divine sonship of man. 

If, therefore, the conception of personality as intrinsic spiritual- 
ity {geistiger Innerlichkeit) expresses the essentially new result, to 
yield which, theoretical and ethical motives intertwined in Greek 
and Hellenistic thought, then it was Christianity which entered 
upon this inheritance of ancient thought, while Neo-Platonism 
turned back to the old idea that saw in personality only a transi- 
tory product of a life which as a whole is impersonal. It is the 
essential feature of the Christian conception of the world that it 
regards the person and the relations of persons to one another as 
the essence of reality. 

4. In spite of this important difference, all lines of the Alexan- 
drian philosophy were confronted by the same problem, that of plac- 
ing the deity, thus taken from the sensible world, in those relations 
which religious need demanded. For the more deeply the opposi- 
tion between God and the world was felt, the more ardent became 
the longing to overcome it — to overconie it by a knoioledge that 
should understand the world also through God, and by a life that 
should return out of the , w6rld to God.; . 

i Damasc. be Princ. i3. 
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Hence the dualism of God and the world, as well as that of spirit 
and matter, is but the starting-point — taken in the feelings — and 
the presupposition of the Alexandrian philosophy; its goal is 
everywhere, theoreticall}' as well as practically, to vanquish this 
dualism. Just in this consists the iwcuUarity of this period, that 
ifc is anxious to close, in knowledge and will, the cleft which it finds 
n its feelings. 

This period, to be sure, produced also theories of the world in 
which dualism asserted itself so predominantly as to become fixed 
as their immovable basis. Here belong primarily Platonists like 
Plutarch, who not only treated matter as an original principle side 
by side with the deity, because the deity could in nowise be the 
ground of the evil, but also assumed beside God, the “evil world- 
soul ” as a third principle in the formation of this indifferent matter 
into a world. A part of the Gnostic sj'stems present themselves 
here, however, for especial consideration. 

This first fantastic attempt at a Christian theology was ruled 
throughout by the thoughts of sin and redemption, and the funda- 
mental character of ‘Gnosticism consists in this, that from the point 
of view of these ruling thoughts the conceptions of Greek philos- 
ophy were put in relation with the myths of Oriental religions. 
Thus with Kufeniwus, side by side with the deity (jrpoffdrup) poured 
out into the Pleroma or fulness (to irX^pwfut) of spiritual forms, 
appears the Void (to Kcvw/ta), likewise origin.al and from eternity j 
beside Form appears matter, beside the good appears the evil, and 
though from the self-unfolding of the deity (of. 6, below) an entire 
spiritual world has been formed in the “ fulness ” above men- 
tioned, the corporeal world is yet regarded as the work of a fallen 
iEon (cf. § 21) who builds his inner nature into matter. So, too, 
Satiirnintis set matter, as the domain of Satan, over against God’s 
realm of light, and regarded the earthly world as a contested bound- 
ary province for whose possession the good and evil spirits strive 
by their action upon man j and in a similar manner the mythology 
of Bardesanes was arranged, which placed beside the “Father of 
Life ” a female deity as the receptive power in the formation of the 
world. 

But dualism reached its culmination in a mixed religion which 
arose in the third century under the influence of the Gnostic systems 
combined with a return to the old Persian mythology, — 
chKism} The two realms of good aud evil, of light and darkness. 


^ The founder, Mani (prohaWy 240-280 a.d.), regarded his doctrine as the 
consummation of Christianity and as a revelation of the Paraclete. He fell 
a victim to the persecution of the Persian priests, hut h'is religion soon became 
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of peace and strife, stand here opposed as eternally as their princes, 
God and Satan. Here, too, the formation of the world is conceived of 
as a mixture of good and evil elements, — brought about by a, viola- 
tion of the boundaries ; in man the conflict of a good soul belonging 
to the realm of light, and of an evil soul arising from darkness, is 
assumed, and a redemption is expected that shall completely sepa- 
rate both realms again. 

Thus at the close of the period it is shown in the clearest manner 
that the dualism of the time rested essentially upon ethico-religious 
motives. By adopting as their point of view for theoretical explana- 
tion the judgment of worth, in accordance with which men, things, 
and relations are characterised as good or bad, these thinkers came 
to trace the origin of the thus divided universe back to two different 
causes. In the proper sense of the judgment, only one of these 
causes, that of the good, should be regarded as positive and have 
the name of deity, but in a theoretical aspect the other also fully 
maintains its claim to metaphysical originality and eternity (ouerm). 
But even from this relation, it may be seen that as soon as the meta- 
physical relation was completely adapted to the ethical, this must in 
itself lead to a removal of the dualism. 

5. In fact, dualism, from motives that were most peculiarly its 
own, produced a series of ideas throxigh which it prepared its own 
overcoming. For the sharper the antithesis between the spiritual 
God and the material world, .and the greater the distance between 
man and the object of his religious longing, the more the need 
asserted itself of bringing about ag.ain, by intermediate links, a union 
of what was thus separated. The theoretical significance of this 
was to render comprehensible and free from objections the action 
of the deity upon matter alien .to him and unworthy of him ; prac- 
tically these links had the significance of serving as mediators 
between man and God, having the power to lead man out of his sen- 
suous vileness to the Supreme Being. Both interests were alike 
suggestive of the methods by which the Stoics had known how to 
utilise, in their religion of Nature, the popular faith in the lower 
deities. . ■ ' . , 

This mediation theory was first attempted on a large and thorough' 
plan by Philo, who gave it its definite direction by bringing it into 
close relations, on the one hand, with the Neo-Pythagorean doctrine 
of Ideas, on the other haiid with the doctrine of angels in his 


greatly extended, and raairitained itself in vigour far on into the Middle Ages. 
We are best instructed with regard to it through Augustine, who was himself 
for a time an adherent of it. Cf. F. C. Baur, Das manichaische Religions- 
system (Tubingen, 1836); 0. Fliigel, Mani und seine Lehre (Leips. 1862). 
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religion. . The mediating powers, in considering which Philo had in 
mind more the theoretical significance and the explanation of the 
influence of God upon the world, he designates according to the 
changing point of view of his investigation, now as Ideas, now as 
acting forces, or again as the angels of God ; but with this is always 
connected the thought that these intermediate members have part 
in God as in the world, tliat they belong to God and yet are different 
from him. So the Ideas arc regarded, on the one liand, in Neo- 
Pythagorean fashion as thoughts of God and content of liis wis- 
dom, but again, after the old Platonic thought, as an intelligible 
world of archetypes, created by God: and if these archetypes are 
held to be at the same time the active forces which shape the unor- 
dered matter according to their purposeful meaning, the forces 
appear in this case sometimes as powers so independent that by 
assigning them the formation and preservation of the world, all 
immediate relation between God and the world is avoided, and some- 
times again as something attached to the divine essence and repre- 
senting it. Finally, as angels they are indeed real mythical forms, 
and are designated as the servants, the ambassadors, the messengers, 
of God, but on the otlier liand they represent the different sides and 
qualities of the divine essence, which, it is true, is as a whole un- 
knowable and inexpressible in its depth, but whicli reveals itself 
just in them. .Tliis double nature, conditioned by the fundamental 
thought of the system itself, brings with it the consequence that 
these ideal forces have the significance of the contents of general 
conceptions, and yet are at the same time furnished with all the 
marks of personality ; and just this peculiar amalgamation of scien- 
tific and mythical inodes of thought, this indefinite twilight in which 
the entire doctrine remains, is the essential and important therein. 

The same is true of the last inference, with which Philo con- 
cluded this line of tliought. The fulness of Ideas, forces, and 
angels w«as itself in turn an entire world, in which plurality and 
motion ruled : between it and the one unmoved, changeless deity 
there was need of •still a higher intermediate link. As the Idea is 
related to the individual phenomena, so the highest of the Ideas 
(to 7<vii«oTaTov), the “Idea of the Ideas,” must be related to the 
Ideas themselves, —as force is related to its activities in the world 
of sense, so the rational World-force in general must be related to 
the forces : the .world of angels most find its unitary conclusion in 
an archangel. This sum-total of the divine activity in the world, 
Philo designates by the Stoic conception of the Logos. This also 
appears with him, on this account, iii-waveringj changing light. 
The Logos is, on the one hand, the divine wisdom, resting within 
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itself (croj^ta — A.oyos ei'Std^tTos j cf. p. 200, uote 1), and the producing 
rational power of the Supreme Being; it is, on the other hand. 
Reason as coming forth from tlie deity (Xdyos irpo^opiKm, “ uttered 
Reason ”), the self-subsistent image, the first-born son, who is not, 
as is God, without origin, nor yet has he arisen, as have we men; 
he is the second God} Through him God formed the world, and he 
is in turn also the high priest, who, through his intercession, creates 
and preserves relations betAveen man and the deity. He is know- 
able, while God himself, as exalted above all determination, remains 
unknowable: he is God in so far as God forms the life-principle 
of the world. 

Thus the transcendence and immanence of God divide as separate 
potencies, to remain united, nevertheless ; the Logos, as the God 
within the Avorld, is the “ dAvelling-place ” of the God without the 
world. The more difficult the form which this relation assumes 
for abstract thought, the richer the imagery in which it is set forth 
by Philo." 

6. With this Logos doctrine the first step was taken toward 
filling the cleft between God and the sensible world by a definite 
graded succession of forms, descending, with gradual transitions; 
from unity to plurality, from unchangeableness to changeableness, 
from the immaterial to the material, from the spiritual to the sen- 
suous, from the perfect to the imperfect, from the good to the bad ; 
and when this series, thus arranged by rank, was conceived of at 
the same time as a system of causes and effects which again were 
themselves causes, there resulted from this a new exposition of the 
cosmogonic process, in which the world of sense was derived from 
the divine essence by means of all these intermediate members. 
At the same time, the other thought was not far distant, that the 
stages of this process should be regarded also in their reverse order, 
as the stages by which man, ensnared in the world of sense, becomes 
reunited Avith God. And so, both theoretically and practically, the 
path is broken on Avhich dualism is to be overcome. 

A probleni Avas thus taken up again which Plato in his latest 
- Pythagoreanising period had had in mind, and the oldest Academi- 
£ cians as Avell, when they sought, Avith the aid of the number theory. 


1 Philo in Eus. PrcBp. Ev. VII. 13, 1. With a someAvhat stronger emphasis 
upon personality, these same conceptions are found in Justin, Apol. I. 32 : Dial, 
c. Tryph. 66 f. . , 

* Connected Avith all these doctrines is the fact, that Avith Philo the spiritual 
in the Avorld of experience occupies a doubtful position between the immaterial 
and the material: the roOs of man, the faculty of thought and will,, is a part of 
the divine Logos (even the demons are designated after the Stoic analogy as 
\byoi), and yet it is again characterised as finest pneuma. 
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to comprehend how Ideas nnd thin^ proceeded forth from tlic 
divine unity. But it had Iwen shown at tiial time that this sciieme 
of the development of pluraUlj* out of tin; One, ns repwdn its 
relation to the predicates of worth, adinittc<l two opj>03ite interpn*- 
tations: viz, the i’latonic mode of view, defended by Xeiiocrates, 
that the One is the goo<l and the {)crf«*rt, and that that which is 
derived from this is the imi>erfcct and, idtnnateiy, the liad, nnd tlie 
opjKJsing theory, held by Sj>cusipjms, that the gtxnl is only the final 
product, not tlic starting.jwiiit of the dcvelojnnent, nnd that this 
8tarting*j»oint is to be sought, on the contrary, in the imlefinite, the 
incomplete.* It is customary to distinguish the nUiveMlesrnlunl 
iVwlrincs os the of rmonotion nnd llie jry*fem of etvdt/fjon. 

The former term arises from the fact that in this system, wlueh w-os 
decidedly prevalent In the religious philosojdiy of Alexnndrtanism, 
the sciKiratc formations of the world-producing I/»gos were often 
designated by the Stoic term, as *^emanations " {drCcpoun) of the 
divine essence. 

Yet the Alexandnan philosophy is not larking in nttempts nt 
evolutionary systems. In particular, these wen* c.sj)eeially avail- 
able for Guostieltm; for, in consequence of the degn*o to which it 
had strained the dualism of spirit and matter, this system w.'is 
necessarily inclined to seek iho monistic way of escaj)e rather in an 
indifTcrent, original ground, which divided itself into the ojtpositcs. 
Hence where the Gnostics sought to transcend dualism, — and this 
was the case with the most im{>ortnnt of tlicin, — they projected 
not only a cosmogonic but a fAe<^onic process, by which the deity 
unfolded himself from the darkness of his primeval essence, 
through opposition, to complete revelation. Thus, with Saailfidea, 
the nameless, origin.al ground'ts called the not (yet) existing God 
(o ovK uy 0t6%). This being, w'o hear, produced the world-seed 
{iruraiTtpftia), in which the spiritu.'il forces (vIotttcs) lay unordered 
side by side with the material forces The forming and 

ordering of this chaos of forces is completed by their longing for the 
deity. In connection will; this process the various “sonships,” the 
spiritual world (inrtpioxTfUa), separate themselves from the material 
world (*«r^<w), ond in tlic course of the process of generation .all the 
spheres of the thus developed deity ultimately become separate} 
each attains its allotted place, the unrest of striving ceases, and the 
peace of glorification rests over the All, 

Motives from both systems, that of evolution and that of emana- 
tion, appear peculiarly mingled in the doctrine of Vahntinuft. For 


> Cf. ArUt. Jiftt. XIV. 4, 1001 b 10 ; XII. 7, 1072 b 31. 
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only in an imiiropcr sense, in its relation to tlic world, that it can 
be designated as the infinite One, as the Good, and as the highest 
Tower or Force (rpwrjj StVa/oc), and the workings of this Tower 
whicli constitute the universe are to be regarded, not as ramifica* 
tious and parts into whicli the substance of the First divides, and so 
not as “emanations” in the proj>cr sense, but rather as overflowing 
by*produets which in nowise change the subsUince itself, even 
though they proceed from the necessity of its essence. 

To oxpr2ss this relation in fignrativc form Tlolinns employs the 
analogy of Ught^ — an analogy which, in turn, has also an influence 
in determining Ids conception. Light, without suffering at all in its 
own essence or itself entering Into motion, shinc.s into the darkness 
and produces about itself an atmosphere of brightness that dccrease.s 
in intensity more and more from the jioinl which is its source, and 
finally of itself loses itself in darkness. So likewise the workings 
of the One and Goo<l, as they become morn and more separate from 
their source, proceeding through the individual spheres, become 
more and more imperfect and at last change suddenly Into the dark, 
evil opposite — matter. 

'The first sphere of this divine activity is, arconling to TIotinus, 
wind or rational nptrit (i-otv), in which the sublime nnily difTcren- 
tiates itself into tlie duality of thought ami Being, t.e. into that of 
consciousness and its objects. In mind the essence of the deity is 
preserved as the unity of the tliought*function (r^Taw) ; for this 
thought which is identical witli Being is not n*g;irdcd as an activity 
tlia't begins or ceases, changing as it were with its objects, hut os the 
ctefhal, pure perception, ever the same, of its own content, wliich is 
of like essence wHli Itself. But this content, the world of Ideas, 
the eternal Being (owrui in the Platonic sense) as contrasted with 
phenomena, is, as intelligible world vo^rds), nt the same time 

the principle of plurality. For the Ide.as arc not merely thoughts 
’and archetypes, but arc at the same time the moving forces (vol 
Slvd/wjs) of lower reality. Because, therefore, unity and variety 
are united in this intelligible world as the principles of persistence 
and of occurrence and change, and are yet again separated, the fun- 
damental conceptions (categorics)'of this world are these five,' viz. 
Being or Existing (to ov), Rest (<rTa<rw), Motion or Change (nmjaw), 
Identity (raurorj/s), and DilTcrcnfce (Irtpori;?). Mind, then, as a 
function ' which has ’ determinate contents, and carries plurality 
within itself, is the form through which the deity causes all empiri- 


* Well known from the dialo^e, the Sophist, of the Corpus Platonicum. Ct. 
254 B. f!. 
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cal reality to proceed forth from itself : God as productive principle, 
as ground of the world, is mind or rational spirit. , 

But spirit needs to shine out in a similar manner in order to pro- 
duce the world from itself ; its most immediate product is the soul, 
and this in turn evinces its activity by shaping matter into cor- 
poreality. The peculiar position of the “ soul ” therefore consists 
in this, that it, perceiving or beholding, , receives the content of 
spirit, the world of Ideas, and after this archetype (cikwv) forms 
the world of sense. Contrasted with the creative spirit, it is the 
receptive, contrasted with matter, the active principle.- And this 
duality of the relations toward the higher and the lower is here so 
strongly emphasised that just as “ spirit ” divided into thought and 
Being, so the soul, for Plotinus, is out and out doubled : as sunk 
into the blissful contemplation of the Ideas it is the higher, soul, 
the soul proper, the narrower, sense of the word; as 

formative power, it is the lower soul, the <j>vcn^ (equivalent to the 
Xoyos (TnepimTLKo'; of the Stoics). 

All these determinations apply on the one hand to the universal 
soul (world-soul — Plato), and on the other to the individual , souls 
which have proceeded from it as the particular forms which it has 
taken on, especially therefore to human souls. The ^ro-ts, the for- 
mative power of Nature, is distinguished from the pure, ideal world- 
soul : from the latter emanate the gods, from the former the demons. 
Beneath man’s knowing soul, which turns back to the spirit, its 
home, stands the vital force which forms the body. Thus the sepa- 
ration in the characteristics of the concept of the soul — a separation 
which developed materially from dualism (cf. § 19, 3) — is here de- 
manded formally by the connected whole of the metaphysical system. 

In this connection, this working of the soul upon matter is of 
course conceived of ,as purposive, that is, as appropriate or adapted 
for ends, because it ultimately goes back to spirit . and • reason 
(Xoyos) ; but since it is a work of the lower soul, it is regarded as 
undesigned, unconscious direction, which proceeds- according to 
natural -necessity. As the outer portions of the rays of light pene- 
trate into the darkness, so it belongs to the nature of the soul to 
illumine matter with its glory which arises from spirit and from 
the One. 

■■ ■ This matter, however, and this is one of the most essential 
points in the metaphysics of Plotinus, — must not be looked upon 
as a corporeal mass subsisting in. itself beside the One; it is, rather, 
itself without body, immaterial.* Bodies are indeed formed out of 

1 aad>n9.To% • Ennmd. III. 6, 7. . : . . . 
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it, but it is itseif uo body \ and since it is thus neither spiritual !\or 
corporeal in its nature, it cannot be determined by a!iy qualities 
(aroior). But for Plotinus, this epistemological indctcrminatcnc.ss 
has, at the same time, the force of ractaphysical iudetcrininateness, 
^ifatter is for him absolute negativity, j)ure privation {irripijcit), 
complete absence of Being, absolute yon-beinrj: it is related to the 
One as darkness to light, ns the empty to the full. This v\i} ol 
the Xeo-riatoniats is not the Aristotelian or the Stoic, but is once 
more the Platonic ; it is darX* s/wce.* So far in ancient 

tlmught does the working of l!i« Kleatic identification of empty 
space with >«on-l>eing, and of the farther extension of this doctrine 
by Democritus and Plato, extend: in Keo-Platonism, also, space 
serves as the prcsupiiositioo for the multiplication ivhieii the Ideas 
find in the phenomenal world of sense. Kor this re.'Lson, with 
Plotinus, also, the lower soul, or whose ofilcc it is to shine 

out upon matter, is the principle of divisibility,* while the higher 
soul possesses the indivisildlity which is akin lo the rational spirit. 

In this pure negativity lies a ground for the j>ossibiUly of deter* 
mining by.a predicate of worth this matter tlius devoid of quali* 
ties; it is the evil. As alisohite want (rcMu mercAvc), n.s the 
negation of the One and of Being, it is also the negation of 
the Good, dyadou But by intnxlncing the conception 

of evil in thU manner, it receives a special form : evil Is not it.self 
something positively existent; it is want, or deficiency; it is lack 
of the Good, Abn-iemy. This conception thus formed gave Plotinus 
a welcome argument for theodicy; it the evil »* not, it need not bo 
justified, and so it follow.s from the sheer conceptions ns so deter- 
mined that all that is, is good. 

For Plotinus, therefore, the world of the senses is not in itself 
evil any more than it is In itself good; but because in it light 
passes over into darknc.s3, because it thus presents a mixture of 
Being and Non-being (the Platonic conception of ymai? here comes 
into force anew), it is good so far as it has part in God or the 
Good; i.e. to/ar as it is; and on the other hand, it is evrt in so far 
as it has part in matter or the Evil; i.e. in so far as it is not [has 
no real, positive existence]. Evil proper, the true evil (jt^wtov 
IcaKov), is matter, negation ; the coriwreal world can be called evil 
only because it is formed out of matter ; it is secondary evil (Smfpok 
KaKov)', and the predicate " evil ” belongs to souls only if they give 

* Enntad. III. 0, 18. Universal empty space forma the possibility {{lroK^^^u* 1 }¥) 
for the existence of bodies, while, op tlie other hand, the particular spatial deter- 
mlnateneas is conditioned by Uie nature of the bodies, II. 4, 12, 

2 Ib. III. 9, 1. 
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themselves over to matter. To. be sure, this entrance into matter, 
belongs to the essential characteristics of the soul itself ; the soul 
forms just that sphere, in which the shining forth .of the deity- 
passes over into matter, and this participation in evil is, therefore, 
for the soul, a natural necessity which is to be conceived of as 
a continuation of its own proceeding forth from .the rational, 
spirit.* .. 

By this distinction of the world of sense from matter,. Plotinus 
was able to do justice, also, to the positive element in phenomena.* 
For since the original power works through spirit and soul upon 
matter, all that in the world of sense really exists or is, is evidently 
itself soul and spirit. In this is rooted the spiritualisation of the 
corporeal world, the idealising of the universe, which forms the 
characteristic element in the conception of Nature held by Plptinus. 
The material is but the outer husk, behind which, as the truly 
active reality, are souls and spirits. A body or corporeal . subs^nce 
is the copy or shadow of the Idea which in it has shaped itself to 
matter; its true essence is this spiritual or intellectual element 
which appears as a phenomenon in the image seen by sense. 

It is in such shining of the ideal essence through its sensuous 
phenomenon that beauty consists. By virtue of this streaming of 
the spiritual light into matter the entire world of the senses is 
'beautiful, and likewise the individual thing, formed after its arche- 
type. Here in the treatise of Plotinus on beauty {Ennead. I. 6) 
this conception meets us for the first time among the fuiidamental 
conceptions of a theory of the world; it is the first attempt at 
a metaphysical ...aesthetics. Hitherto the beautiful had always 
appeared only in homonomy with the good and the perfect, and the 
mild attempts to separate the conception and make it independent, 
which were contained in Plato’s Symposhim, were now taken up again 
for the first time by Plotinus ; for even the theory of art, to which 
aisthetic science had restricted itself as it appeared most clearly in 
the fragment of the Aristotelian Poetic, considered the beautiful 
essentially according to its ethical effects (cf..§ 13, 14). Ancient 
life must run its entire course, and. that turning toward the inner 
life, that internalising, as it -were, which this life experienced in the. 
religious peripd, must be completed, to, bring about, the scientific 

1 Therefore, though Plotinus in his ethics emphasised strongly freedom in 
the sense of responsibility, the great tendency of his ' metaphysical thought' is 
shown just in this, that he did not make this freedom of “power to the con- 
trary ” his e^laining principle, but sought to understand the transition of the 
world intp e.vil as a metaphysical necessity. ' 

■2 Very characteristic in this respect is the treatise (^Ennead.' II. 9) which he 
wrote against the barbarian contempt of Nature shown 'by the' Gnostics, . : 
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world; and llic eonrenlinn iti which iIj’m LiVrs jdacc i% on this 
account characteristic for the ilcvrlopwcnt frt>in which it comes 
forth; the beauty which the Gn*cks had crcaleil ami cnjoycil is 
now rccopnisctl as the S'iclnrious i>owcr of spirit in ratcrnalisin;; its 
sensuous phenomena. This coareptlon also is a triumph of tlie 
spirib which in unfcldin;* Its acllrii:e< has at last apprrhrndM its 
own os«entul natnn', and has conreiTnl it as n worhhprinrijde. 

As ropinls the phenomenal trorhl, lUollims takes a of \iesv 
which inuft be desi^jnatctl as the tnf^rprrMfiVn of Xahirt in trrnt of 
/wycAr'eo? iiff, and fo it turns out that with reference to tJjts antitlic- 
sis aneienl t}»<ju;;hl dejcriltwl its tvmrse frtim one extreme to the 
other. Tlic oldest science knew the soul only as one of Naliip-'s 
protluct-s side by side scilh many others, — for Neo-rUlouism the 
whole of ynture is rcjrirtletl rts rt-al only in so far a-s it is soul. 

Hut by employing this tde.i1istic principle for explnininf; indivnl- 
iml thin;:s and processes In the world of sense, all soltnety and 
clearness in natural research is at an end- In place of n^gular, 
causal connections appears the mysterious^ dr\‘amily unconscious 
sceas'ing of the worbbsoul, the rule of pwls and demons, the splnt* 
nal syminthy of all things expressing itself in strange rcbtlons 
among them. All forms of dirination, astrology, faith in minrlr.s 
naturally stream into this mo«le of roganling Nature, and man 
seems to Ik* surroundwl by nothing but higher and mysterious 
forces: this world created hy spirit, full of souls, rrnhracc.s him like 
a vwQtc circle. 

The svholc process in srhich the world proceeds forth from the 
deity appears, accordingly, ns a timeless, eternal necessity, and 
Jiough Plotinus speaks also of a \>eriodic.al return of the same 
particular formations, the world-process itself is yet for him withojit 
(beginning or end. As it belongs to the nature of light to shine 
forever into the darkness, so God does not exist without the stream- 
ing forth with which he ereates tho world out of matter. 

In this 1 /nifcrsnf /r/eo/spfn'r the individual personality vanisho.s, 
AS a subordinate, jiarticular phenomenon. Hele.asod from tho nil- 
soul as one of countless forms in adiich that iinfulds, it is east into 
the sensuous botly out of tho ]mret ]>Te-cx\stenl state, on account 
of its guilty inclination toa-ard wli.at is void and vain, and it i.s 
its task to estnangc it.self from the body and from material essence 
in^general, and to ♦'purify” itself again from tho l>ody. Only when 
it has siiccceded in this can it hope to traverse backward the stages 
by which it has proceeded forth from the deity, and so to return to 
tho deity. The first positive step to this exaltation is civic and 
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political virtue, by which man asserts himself as a rationally format 
tive force in the phenomenal world; but since this virtue evinces 
itself only in reference to objects of the senses, the dianoetic virtue 
of knowledge stands far above it (cf. Aristotle), — the virtue by which 
the soul sinks into its own spiritual inti;insic life. As a help 
stimulating to this virtue, Plotinus praises the contemplation of the 
beautiful, which finds a presentiment of the Idea in the thing of 
sense, and, in overcoming the inclination toward, matter, rises from 
the sensuously beautiful to the spiritually beautiful. And even 
this dianoetic virtue, this aesthetic Ottapia and self-beholding of the 
spirit, is only the preliminary stage for that ecstatic rapture with 
which the individual, losing all consciousness, enters into unity with 
the ground of the world (§ 18, 6). The salvation and the blessed- 
ness of the individual is his sinking into the All -One. 

The later Neo-Platonists, — Porphyry first, and, still more, Jamblichus and 
Proclus, — in the case of this exaltation emphasise, far more than Plotinus, the 
help which the individual finds for it in positive religion ahd its acts of worship. 
For these men largely increased the number of different stages through which 
the world proceeds forth from the “ One,” and identified'-them with the forms 
of the deities in the different ethnic religions by all kinds of more or less arbi- 
trary allegories. It was therefore natural, in connection ^ith the return of the 
soul to God, since it must traverse the same stages up to' the state of ecstatic 
deification, to claim the support of these lower gods: and 'thus as the metaphys- 
ics of the Neo-Platonists degenerated into mythology, their ethics degenerated 
into theiirgic arts. 

8. On the whole, therefore, the derivation of the. world from God as 
set forth by Plotinus, in spite of all its idealising and spiritualising 
of Nature, follows the physical schema of natural processes. This 
streaming forth of things from the original Power is an eternal 
necessity, founded in the essence of this Power ; ..^Creation is a pur- 
posive working, but unconscious and without design. 

But at the same time, a logical motive comes into play here, which 
has its origin in the old Platonic character of Ideas as class-concepts. 
For just as the Idea is related to individual thihgs of sense, so in 
turn the deity is related to Ideas, as the universal • to the particular. 
God is the absolute universal, and according to a law of formal 
logic, in accordance with which concepts become poorer in contents 
or intension in proportion as their extension increases so that the 
content 0 must correspond to the extension oo, the absolutely uni- 
versal is also the concept of the “First,” void of all content. Bui 
if from this First proceed first the intelligible, then the psychical; 
and finally the sensuous world, this metaphysical relation corre- 
sponds to the logical process of determination or partition. This 
point of view, according to which the more , general is throughout 
regarded as the higher, metaphysically more primitive reality, while 
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the particular is held to be, in its metaphysical reality also, a deriv- 
ative product from the more general, — a view which resulted from 
hypostatising the syllogistic methods of Aristotle (cf. § 12, 3), — 
was expressed among the older Neo-Platonists principally by 
Porphyry, in his exegesis of Aristotle^s categories. 

Meanwhile Proclns undertook to carry out methodically this 
logical schema of emanation, and out of regard for this principle 
subordinated a number of simpleand likewise unkno\s'ablc “ henads" 
beneath the highest, completely characterless tv. In so doing he 
found himself under the necessity of demanding a proper dialectical 
principle for this logical procession of the particular from the uni- 
versal. Such a schematism the systematiser of Hellenism found in 
the logico-metaphysical relation which Plotinus had laid at the basis 
of the development of the world from the deity. The procession of 
the Many forth from the One involves, in the first place, that the 
particular remains like the universal, and thus that the effect abides 
or persists within the cause*, in the second place, that this product 
is a new self-subsisting entity in contrast with tliat which has pro- 
duced it, and th^t It proceeds forth from the same ; and finally, that 
by virtue of just this antithetic relation the individual strives to 
return again to its ground. Persistence, procession, and return ipovi}, 
irpioSos, lin<TTpo4>v)t or identity, difference and union of tiiat which 
has been distinguished, are accordingly the three momenta of the 
dialectical process; and into this formula of cmanistic development, 
by virtue of which every concept should be thought of as in itself 
— out of itself — 'returning into itself, Proclus pressed his entire 
combined metaphysical and mythological construction, — a construc- 
tion in which he assigned to the systems of deities of the different 
religions their place in the mystical and magical universe, arranging 
them in the series. divided again and again by threes, according to 
his law of the determination of concepts.* 

9. In contrast with this, the peculiarity of Christian philosophy 
consists essentially in this, that in its apprehension of the relation 
of God to the world, it sought to employ throughout the ethical 
point of view of free, creative action. Since from the standpoint of 
its religious conviction it held fast to the conception of the person^ 
ality of the Original Being, it conceived of the procedure of the 
world forth from God, not as a physical or logical* necessity of the 
\ 

* Personally, Froejus is characterised by the mingling of a superabundant 
credulous piety with ’a logical formalism carried even to pedantry, a combina- 
tion which is highly interesting psychologically. Just for this reason he is, 
perhaps, the most pronounced type of this period which Is concerned in putting 
its ardent reUgloslty into a scientidc 
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unfolding of his essence, but as an ad of will, and in . consequence of 
this the creation of the world was regarded not as an eternal process, 
but as a. fact in time that had occurred once for all. The conception,* 
however, in which these' motives of thought became concentrated, 
vfas th&t oi the freedom of the loill. 

This conception had had at first the meaning (with' Aristotle) 
of conceding to the finite personality acting ethically the capacity of 
a decision between different (Jiven possibilities, independently of 
external influence and compulsion. The conception had then taken 
on, with Epicurus, the metaphysical meaning of a causeless activity 
of individual beings. Applied to the absolute, and regarded as a 
quality of God, it is developed in the Christian philosophy into the 
thought of “ creation out of nothing,” into the doctrine of an un- 
caused prodwciion of the loorkl from the will of God. . Every-attempt 
at an explanation of the world is thereby put aside ; the world is 
because God has willed it, and it is such as it is because God has 
willed it so to be. At no point is the contrast between Neo-Pla* 
touism and orthodox Christianity sharper 'than at this. 

Meanwhile, this same principle of , the freedom of the will ts 
employed to overcome the very difficulties which resulted from it. 
For the unlimited creative activity of the omnipotent God forces 
the problem of “theodicy” forward still more urgently than , in the 
other theories of the universe, — the problem; how the reality of 
evil in the world can be united with God’s perfect goodness. The 
optimism involved in the doctrine of creation, and the pessimism in- 
volved in the felt need of redemption, the theoretical and the practical, 
the metaphysical and the ethical momenta of religious faith .strike 
hard against each other. But faith, supported by the feeling of 
responsibility, finds its way of escape out of these difficulties in the 
assumption that God provided, the spirits and human souls which 
he created, with a freedom analogous to his ownj and that through 
their guilt evil came into the good world.^ ' . , , • . r . ; 

This guilt, the thinkers of the Church find not to consist projierly 
in the inclination toward matter or. the sensuous; for matter as 
created by God cannot in itself , be ,evil.^ The. sin of free .spirits 
consists rather in their rebellion against the will of God, in their 


1 This is expressed abstractly by Clement of Alexandria XSlrom.'lYVli, 605) , 
in the form, that evil is only an action, not a substance {pitrla), and that it there,- 
fore cannot be regarded as the work of God. 

2 Just for, this reason the metaphysical dualism of the Gnostics must be.indts 
principle heterodox, and that, too, no matter whether it ,bore .the stamp rather 
of Oriental mythology or of Hellenistic abstract thought-— even though in the 
ethical consequences which it drew it coincided in great part with the doctrine 
of the Church. 



Cnur. 2,^20.) Gd nmt Wortd: C*»3 

lonpnp after an nnlimiti^l jx»wrr of *elf<<!eterminatJon, anti only 
stVMndarily in llir fnet that th*’y hatr tnmrti fljeir lore towan! Gor.i 
crralions ton*ar»l tin* worM tn'»!«*ai! of fotranl Go'l JIrrr 

too, tlicrrfore, there prrtailn in ihn ronlrnl of the eotirepiion of 
evil t!i<* negative rlrsnrnl of tlrpartnte ami fallinf: away from G<vl; * 
h'jt the whole r.irt>r*itnr«-« of the irlipiou* ronurjnjnne^i ai^rrt^ 
itself in this that ihii f.illini* a«ay U fonreive^l of not merrly a% 
alwenec of the pxwl, Init a |«»it»fr, jiiTterted art of will. 

In arcortlanre with thu thr tlualiatn of (»«M anti the worhl, and 
that of spirit and matter, Itrrome lodivsl tlrej.Jy inrolvrd in tli* 
Christian Iheorj* of the worM. (•<’^1 am! the eternal life of tlie 
spirit, the world and the tranriton* life of the fie^h, — llie^e are 
here, too, aliarply ennuRh contrastiNl. In contradietion with the 
divine pneuma tlie world of sense is fdlrtl with “hylic" sjorits,' 
evil demons, who ensnare roan in their pnrstiits which are antt»nte<l 
hy hostility to Gi^l, stifle in him the voice of iinivrrtal natural rrve. 
lalion, and thendiy maV«» sjt'cial revelation neers\ary; and without 
defiarture from them and from Ihereniuoiis nature there is for the 
early Christi.an etlnra, also, no tr'eue cd the soul |•o^si^le. 

llul still this dualism is not ri'pirrletl a.s Iwjnj; in Us inlrinsto 
natunJ either necessary or original. U Is m»t the oji|s»iitiori lie. 
tween (lorl and matter, hut that t>etw»*en Owl niul fallen spirits; It 
in the purrh; /finer nnfoyortijm o/ lAe I'ojlnite oml f/<e /tuffr Wfl. In 
lliU difvctioii Christian philosophy eomjdetetl thtruigh Orhfrn the 
meUphysicii and internalising or idealising of the 

world of the senses. In U the corjwreal world npje'ars m esMuplelely 
permcAlod and maintainetl hy spinlwal functions, — y»‘s, even us mueh 
reduccil to spirttiul functions, ns is the case with I*ltilitms; Imt 
here 'the essential clement in these functions is relations of ic/fl. 
As the passing over of Gcul into the world is not physleal necessity, 
but ethjc.al freedom, so the material worhl is not a last streaming 
forth of spirit ami soul, but a ercation of God for tho punishment 
and for the overcoming of sin. 

To lx* sure, Origen, In developing tlie.se thoughts, took up n motive 
which w.xs allied to Xe<vIMatonism, n motive whieh brought him 
into conflict with the current mode of thought in tho Church. For 
strongly as he held fast to tho conception of tho divine personality 
and to'lhat of creation as a free act of divine goodness, the scientific 
thought which desires to see action grounded In essence svns yet 
too strong in him to allow him to regard tiiis creation ns a causeless 


*;In this sense cren OrIgen could call the evil ri tin tt (in Joh- II. 7. Od). 
* T&Uan, Oral, ad Orcec. 4. 
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act taking place once for all in time. The eternal, unchangeable 
essence of God demands rather the thought that he is creator from 
eternity even to all eternity, that he never can be without creating, 
that he creates timelessly.* 

But this creation of the eternal will is, therefore, only one that 
relates to eternal Being, to the spiritual world, (ouo-ta). In this 
eternal manner, so Origen teaches, God begets the eternal Son, the 
Logos, as the sum-total of his world-thoughts (iSca tSeSv), and 
through him the realm of free spirits, which, limited within itself, 
surrounds the deity as an ever-living garment. Those of the spirits 
that continue in the knowledge and love of the Creator remain in 
unchanged blessedness with him ; but those that become weary and 
negligent, and turn from him in pride and vainglory, are, for pun- 
ishment, cast into matter created for this purpose. So arises the 
world of sense, which is, therefore, nothing self-subsistent, but 
a symbolic eternalisation of spiritual functions. For what may be 
regarded as Real in it is not the individual bodies, but rather the 
spiritual Ideas which are present, connected and changing within 
them.^ 

So, with Origen, Platonism becomes united with the theory of 
the creative will. The eternal world of spirits is the eternal prod- 
uct of the changeless divine will. The principle of the temporal 
and the sensuous (ym<ns) is the changing will of the spirits. 
Corporeality arises on account of their sin, and will vanish again 
with their improvement and purification. Thus will, and the rela- 


^ Orig. De Princ. I. 2, 10 ; III. 4, 3. 

2 This idealising of the world of sense was treated in great detail, quite ac- 
cording to the Platonic model, by the most important of the Oriental Church 
fathers, Gregory of Nyssa (331-394). His main treatise is the X6vor Kartjxv- 
tik6s. Edition of his works by Morellus (Paris, 1676) [Eng. tr. in Vol. V., 2d 
series, Lib. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, ed. Schaff and Wace, Oxford, 
Lond., and N.Y. 1890]. Cf. J. Rupp, G. des Bischofs von N. Lehen und 
Meinungen, Leips. 1834. — This transformation of Nature into psychical terms 
found an extremely poetic exposition among the Gnostics, particularly with the 
most ingenious among them, Valentinus. The Origin of the world of sense 
is portrayed as follows in his theogonic-cosmogonic poetic invention : When 
the lowest of the .®ons. Wisdom (<ro^{a), in over-hasty longing, would fain 
have plunged into the original Ground and had been brought back again to her 
place by the Spirit of Measure (Spos), the Supreme God separated from her her 
passionate longing (Trdflos) as a lower Wisdom (^k&tw <ro0lo), called Achamoth, 
and banished it into the “ void ” (cf. § 20, 4). This lower ao^la, nevertheless, 
impregnated by Spos for her redemption, bore the Demiurge and the world of 
sense. On this account that ardent longing of (ro(f>la 'expresses . itself in all 
forms and shapes of this world ; it is her feelings that constitute the essence of 
phenomena ; her pressure and complaint thrills through all the life of Nature. 
From her tears have come fountains, streams, and seas ; from her benumbing 
before the divine word, the rocks and mountains ; from her hope of redemption, 
light and ether, which in reconciliation stretch above the earth. This poetic 
invention is farther carried. out with the lamentations and penitential songs of 
aotpla in the Gnostic treatise, IlfoTti 
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Uon of personalitits to one another, in p-irticular that of the finite to 
the infinite person.ality, arc rccognisetl as the uUim.atc and dcciicst 
meaning of all reality. 

5 21. The Problem of Univenal HUtory. 

NVith tins triumidv of religious ethics over cosmological meta- 
physics, thus sc.iled by Christi.’inity, is connected the emergence of 
a farther problem, to boItb which a nnmlx*r of imjxjrlant attempts 
were made — the problem of the ptMosopht/ of hlstortf. 

1. Here something which is in its principle weir comes forwanl, 
as over against the Greek view of the worlil. For Greek science 
had from the beginning directed Its questions with reference to the 
the abiding essence (cf. p. 73), and this ino<Ic of .stating 
the question, which proceeded from the need of npprchondtiig 
Nature, had influenced the progress of forming conceptions su 
strongly that the chronological course of events had nlw.i^'s licen 
treated as something of secondary importance, having no meta* 
physical Interest of its own. In this connection Greek scionco 
regarded not only the individual man, hut also the whole human 
race, with all its fortunes, deeds, and experiences, ns ultimately but 
an episode, a special formation of the worhhprocess which rc]>cats 
Itself forever according to like laws. 

This is expressed with plain grandeur in the cosmological begin* 
nings of Greek thought^ and even after the nnt)}roi>oIogicnl tendency 
had obtained the mastery in philosophy the thouglit remained in 
force as theoretical background for every projected plan of the art 
of living, that human life, .as it has sprung forth from the unchang* 
ing process of Nature, must flow again Into the same (Stoa). I’lato 
had indeed a.sked for an ultimate end of earthly life, and Aristotle 
had investigated the regular succession of the forms assumed by 
political life} but the inquiry for a meaning in human hislory taken 
as a uihoU, for a connected plan of historical development, had 
never once been put forward, and still less had it occurred to any 
of the old thinkers to see in this the intrinsic, essential nature of 
the world. 

The most characteristic procedure in just this respect is that 
of Neo-Platonism. Its metaphysics, also, follows the religious 
motive as its guide; but it gives this motive a genuine Hellenic 
turn when it regards the procession of the imperfect forth from 
the perfect as an eternal process of a necessary nature, in wliich 
the human individual also finds his place and sees it as his destiny 
to seek salvation alone by himself by return to the infinite. 
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2. Christianity, however, found • from . the beginning .the. essence 
of the whole world-movement in the experiences' of-tpersanalities: 
for it external nature was but a theatre for the . develppinent ,of 
the relation of person to person, and especially of the relation of the 
finite spirit to the deity. And to this were added, as a further 
determining power, the principle of love, the consciousness of the 
solidarity of the human race, the deep conviction of the univei^al 
sinfulness, and the faith in a common redemption. . All this led. to 
regarding the history of the fall and of redemption as the true 
metaphysical import of the world’s reality, and so instead of an 
eternal process of Nature, the drama of universal history as an on- 
ward flow of events that were activities of free will, becanie the con- 
tent of Christian metaphysics. 

There is perhaps no better proof of . the power of the impression 
which the personality of Jesus of Nazareth had left, than the fact 
that all doctrines of Christianity, however widely they .may other; 
wise diverge philosophically or mythically, are yet at one in seeking 
in him and his appearance the centre of the world’s history. By him 
the conflict between good and evil, between light and darkness, is 
decided. . ' 

But this consciousness of victory with :which Christianity believed 
in its Saviour had still another side:; to the evil which had been 
overcome by him belonged also the other religions, as by no means 
its least important element. For the Christian mode of thought of 
those days was far from denying the reality of the heathen gods ; it 
regarded them rather as evil demons, fallen spirits who had seduced 
man and . persuaded him to worship them, in order to prevent his 
returning to the true God. V , !■ : 

By this thought the conflict of religions, which took place in the 
Alexandrian period, acquires in the eyes of Christian thinkers a 
metaphysical significance: the powers whose struggling forms the 
world’s history are the gods of the various religions, and the history 
of this conflict is the inner significance of all reality. And since 
every individual man with his ethical life-work is implicated in 
this great complex process, the importance of individuality becomes 
raised far above the life of sense, into the sphere of metaphysical 
reality. ... . 

3. With almost- all Christian thinkers,- accordingly, the world’s 
history appears as a course of' inner events which draw after them 
the origin and fortunes of the world of sense, — a course which 
takes place once for all. It is essentially only Origen who holds fast 

1 So even Origen ; .cf. Cont. Ceis, III. 28. . 
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to the fundamental character of Greek science (cf. p. 27, ch. 1). 
so far as to teach the eternity of the world-process. Between the 
two motives, the Christian and the Greek, he found a way of escape 
by making a succession of temporal worlds proceed forth from the 
eternal spiritual world, which he regarded as the immediate creation 
of God, and by holding that these temporal worlds take their origin 
with the declension and fall of a number of free spirits, and are to 
find their end with the redemption and restitution of the same 

(aTrOKaTaoTatris ) } 

The fundamental tendency of Christian thought, on the contrary, 
was to portray the historical drama of fall and redemption as a 
connected series of events taking place once for all, which begins 
with a free decision of lower spirits to sin, and has its turning- 
point in the redemptive revelation, the resolve of divine freedom. 
In contrast with the naturalistic conceptions of Greek thought, 
history is conceived of as the realm of free acts of personalities, taking 
place hut once, and the character of these acts, agreeably to the entire 
consciousness of the time, is of essentially religious significance. 

4. It is highly interesting now to see how in the mythico* 
metaphysical inventions of the Gnostics, the peculiar relation of 
Christianity to Judaism is brought to expression in cosmogonic 
garb. In the Gnostic circles the so-called Gentile Christian ten- 
dency is predominant, the tendency which desires to define the new 
religion as sharply as possible, as over against Judaism, and this 
tendency just through the Hellenistic philosophy grows to the most 
open hostili^ against Judaism. 

The mythological form for this is, that the God of the Old Testa- 
ment, who gave the Mosaic law, is regarded as the fashioner of the 
world of sense, — for the moat part under the Platonic name of the 
Demiurge, — and is assigned that place in the hierarchy of cosmic 
forms or ^ons, as well as in the history of the universe, which 
belongs to him in accordance with this function. 

At the beginning this relation is not yet that of pronounced oppo- 
sition. A certain Cerinthus (about 115 a.d.) had already distin- 
guished the God of the Jews as Pemiurge, from the Supreme God 
who w'as not defiled by any contact with matter, and had taught 
that in contrast with the “law” given by the God of the Jews, 
Jesus had brought the revelation of the Supreme God.* So, too, 


' Orig. D« JVi'nc. 111. 1, 3. These worlds, on account of the freedom from 
which they proceed, are not at all like one another, but are of the most mani- 
fold tarieiy; lb. II. S, 3 f. 

* A distinction which Numenius also adopted, evidently under Gnostic influ- 
ences. Cf. Enseb. Prop. Ev. XI. 18. 
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with Saturninus, the God of the Jews appears as the head of tlic 
seven planetary spirits, who, as lowest emanation of the spiritual 
realm, in their desire to rule tore away a portion of matter to form 
from it the world of sense, and set man as guardian over it. But a 
conflict arises, since Satan, to conquer back this part of his kingdom, 
sends against man his demons and the lower “hylic” race of men. 
In this conflict the prophets of the Demiurge prove powerless until 
the Supreme God sends the ^Eon vows as Saviour, in order, that he 
may free pneumatic men and likewise the Demiurge and his spirits 
from the power of Satan. This same redemption of the Jewish God 
also is taught by Basilides, who introduces him under the name of 
the “ great Archon ” as an efflux of the divine world-seed, as head 
of the world of sense, and represents him as made to tremble by the 
Supreme God’s message of salvation in Jesus, and as brought to 
repentance for his undue exaltation. 

In a similar manner, the God of the Old Testament, with Carpo- 
crates, belongs to the fallen angels, who, commissioned to form the 
world, completed it according to their oivn caprice, and founded sep- 
arate realms in which they got themselves reverenced by subordinate 
spirits and by men. But while these particular religions are, like 
their Gods, in a state of mutual conflict, the Supreme Deity reveals 
in Jesus the one true universal religion which has Jesus as its 
object, even as he had already before made revelation in the great 
educators of humanity, a Pythagoras and a Plato. 

In more decided polemic against Judaism Cerdo the Syrian 
further distinguished the God of the Old Testament from that of 
the New. The God announced by Moses and the prophets, as the 
purposeful World-fashioner and as the God of justice is accessible 
even to natural knowledge — the Stoic conception; the God re- 
vealed through Jesus is the unknowable, the good God — the 
Philonic conception. The same determinations more sharply defined 
are employed by Marcion} (about 150), who conceives of the Chris- 
tian life in a strongly ascetic manner, and regards it as a warfare 
against the Demiurge and for the Supreme God revealed through 
Jesus,® and Marcion’s disciple Apelles even treated the Jewish God 


^ Cf. Volkmar, Philosophoumena und Marcion {Theol. Jahrb. TUbingen, 
1854). Same author, Das Evangelium Marcion' s (Leips. 1852). 

2 An extremely piquant mythological modification of this thought is found 
in the sect of the Ophites, who gave to the Hebraic narrative of the fall the 
interpretation, that the serpent which taught man to eat of the tree of knowl- 
edge in Paradise made a beginning of bringing the revelation of the true God 
to man who had fallen under the dominion of the Demiurge, and that after 
man had on this account experienced the wrath of the Demiurge, the revela- 
tion had appeared victorious in Jesus. For this knowledge which the serpent 
desired to teach is the true salvation of man. 
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as Lucifer, who brought carnal sin into the world of sense which 
had been formed by the good *' Demiurge," the highest angel, so that, 
at the petition of the Demiurge, the Supreme God sent the Re- 
deemer against him. 

5. In contrast with this view we find the doctrine firmly held, 
not only by the Recognitions,* ascribed to Clement of Rome (which 
arose about 150 a.d.), hut in the entire orthodox development of 
Christian doctrine, that the Supreme God and the creator of the 
world, the God of the l^ew and the God of the Old Testaments, are 
the same. But a tcell-planned educative development of the rfieine 
revelation is assumed, and in this the history of salvation, t.e. the 
inner historj* of the world, is sought. Proceeding in accordance 
with the suggestions of the PauUu© epistles,* Justin, and especially 
Irenajus, took this standpoint. The theory of revelation did not 
become complete until it found this elaboration in the philosophy 
of historj’ (cf. § 18). 

Tor the anticipations of Ghristiau revelation, that emerge on the 
one hand in Jewish prophecy*, on the other in Ilcllenlc philosophy, 
are regarded from this point of view ns pedayoyte preparations for 
Christianity. And since the redemption of sinful man constitutes, 
according to the Cliristian view, the solo significance and value of 
the world’s history, and so of all that is rc.al aside from God, the 
well-ordered succession of Gods acts of revelation appears ns the 
essential thing in the entire course of the world’s events. 

In the main, corresponding to the doctrine of revelation, three 
stages of this divine, saving activity are distinguished.’ As divided 
theoretically there are, first, the universal-human revelation, given 
objectively by the purposiveness of Kature, subjectivoly^ithroilgh 
the rational endowment of the mind; second, '’tho^spdciab^eNfelhtion 
imparted to the Hebrew peoplfitlltotf^fi thfc’'Md^aicM'dw''andltlie 
promises of the-prOphetSf 'UrfdtKiVd, odtnpldUj'^rG'volatioh through 
Jcsusii'jTHVideiJ^aeeordiri^ tlwe/ the penod^'bxtJShded’TtomlAddrA 
toHM6^es)fr6m Moses ’ttyChi'lstl ftbfhCliWsbto'tfife endidf ’ih^wotld.'* 
TUiSf.'iti^tetditisicfe*WaSd;he"tnOrc''ttlituthlvfot ■a'fididnt-'Ohtistlin'ity) 
tb6'6tr6tfgOPlt^faithtt:htt'tiehc*elOkln'^‘|)<^6dr'ofotllcMrbtW’i'-tcddmp 


lo ^inh oilj ii*)! {"jvI^/rLiilt./iobnffifvip 
,» This bad, been dopejn part alreadv by the,Gnostics, Dy.Basihdes at least, 
aoTOFd!i?g'(a<Hlpi«^U&.'‘ Jj.-ilJ •naffeicipjKfiiju'j ji ,‘»i')T(pifoo Rijy; 

— LIhe_later-(heretical) development of eschatology added to these three 
periods yet a fourth, by the appearance ^of the “Paraclete.” Cf., e.ff., Ter- 
tullian, De Virg. ” -Vu .nwumi .I’j ' 
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tion, which had begun with the appearance of the Saviour, would be 
ended in a very short time. The eschatological hopes are an essential 
constituent of the early Christian metaphysics ; for the philosophy 
of history which made Jesus the turning-point of the world’s liistory 
had, as by no means its slighest support, the expectation that the 
Crucified would return again to judge the world, and to complete 
the victory of light over darkness. However varied these ideas 
become with time and with the disappointment of the first liopes, 
however strongly the tendencies of dualism and monism assert 
themselves here also, by conceiving of the last Judgment either as 
a definite separation of good and evil, or as a complete overcoming 
of the latter by the former (aTroKaTacrToo-is TrdvTmv with Origen), and 
however much a more material and a more spiritual view of blessed- 
ness and unhappiness, of heaven and hell, interplay here also, — in 
every case the last Judgment forms the conclusion of the work of 
redemption, and so the consummation of the divine plan of salva- 
tion. 

6. The points of view from which the world’s history is regarded 
by Christian thinkers are thus indeed exclusively religious ; but the 
more general principle of a historical teleology gains recognition 
within them. While Greek philosophy had reflected upon the pur- 
posiveness of Nature with a depth and an energy which religious 
thought could not surpass, the completely new thought rises here 
that the course of events in human life also has a purposeful mean- 
ing as a whole. The teleology of history becomes raised above 
that of Nature, and the former appears as the higher in worth, in 
whose service the latter is employed,^ 

Such a conception was possible only for a time that from a ripe 
result looked back Tipon the vivid memory of a great development 
in the world’s history. The universal civilisation of the Eoman 
Empire found dawning in the self-consciousness of its own inner 
life the presentiment' of a purpose in that working together of 
national destinies through which it had itself come into existence, 
and the idea of this mighty process was yielded especially by the 
continued tradition of Gi'eeh literature embracing a thousand years. 
The religious theory of the world, which had developed from this 
ancient civilisation, gave to that thought the form that the meaning 
of the historical movement was to be sought in the preparations of 
God for the salvation of man; and since the peoples of the ancient 
. civilisation themselves felt that the time of their efiBcient Avorking 
was complete, it is comprehensible that they believed they saw the 


1 Cf. Irenseus, J?e/. IV. 38, 4, p. 702 f- -^t 
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end of history immediately before them, where the sun of their day 
was sinking. 

But hand in hand with this idea of a systematically planned unity 
in human history goes the thought of a vnity of the human race, 
exalted above space and time. The consciousness of common civil- 
isation, breaking through national boundaries, becomes complete in 
the belief in a common revelation and redemption of all men. Inas- 
much as the salvation of the whole race is made the import of the 
divine plan for the world, it appears that among the provisions of 
this plan, the most important is that fellowship (eKKX-qtTia) to which 
all members of the race are called, by sharing in faith the same work 
of redemption. The conception of the Churchy shaped out from the 
life of the Christian community, stands in this connection with the 
religious philosophy of history, and accordingly, among its constitu- 
tive marks or notes, universality or catholicity is one of the most 
important. 

7. In this way, man and his destiny becomes the centre of the 
universe. This anthropocentric character distinguishes the Christian 
view of the world essentially from the Neo-Platonic. The latter, 
indeed, assigned a high metaphysical position to the human individ- 
ual, whose psychico-spiritual nature it even held to be capable of 
deification ; it regarded the purposeful connected whole of Nature 
also from the (Stoic) point of view of its usefulness for man, — but 
never would Neo-Platonism have consented to declare man, who 
for it was a part of the phenomena in which divine effioienoy 
appears, to he the end of the whole. 

dust this, however, is the case in the philosophy of the Fathers. 
According to /renosus, man is the end and aim of creation : it is to 
him as a knowing being that God would reveal himself, and for his 
sake the rest, the whole of Nature, has been created ; he it is, also, 
who by abuse of the freedom granted him, made farther revelation 
and redemption necessary; it is he, therefore, for whose sake all 
history also exists. Man as the highest unfolding of psychical life 
is, as Gregory of Nyssa teaches, the crown of creation, its master 
and king : it is creation’s destiny to be contemplated by him, and 
taken back into its original spirituality. But with Origen, too, men 
are just those fallen spirits, who, for punishment and improvement, 
have been clothed with the world of sense; Nature exists only on 
account of theic sin, and it will cease again when the historical 
process has attained its end through the return of all spirits to the 
Good. 

Thus the anthropological movement, which at first forced its way 
into Greek science only as a shifting of the interest, as a change in 
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tlie statement of the problem, developed during the Hellenistie- 
Eoman period to be more and more the real principle from which 
the world was considered, and at last in league with the religious 
need it took possession of metaphysics. The human race has gained 
the consciousness of the unity of its historical connection and re- 
gards the history of its salvation as the measure of all finite things. 
What arises and passes away in space and time has its true signifi- 
cance only in so far as it is taken up into the relation of man to his 
God. 

Being and Becoming were the problems of ancient philosophy 
at its beginning : the conceptions with which it closes are God and 
the human race. 
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whict bad been taken np into the doctrine of the Christian Church, 
and that the teaching authority rigidly excluded all else, and espe- 
cially that which was opposed to her. By this means, to bo sure, 
confusion in the youthful mind of these nations, which would not 
have been able to comprehend and elaborate much and many kinds 
of material, was wisely guarded against ; but thereby whole worlds 
of the intellectual life sank to the depth from which they could 
only be drawn forth again long after, by toil and conflict. 

The Church had grown to its great task of becoming the educator 
of the European nations, first of all, because from the invisible 
beginnings of a religious society it had developed with steadily 
growing power to a unified organisation, which amid the dissolution 
of political life presented itself as the only power that was firm and 
sure of itself. And since this organisation was supported b}' the 
thought that the Church was called to become the means of bring- 
ing the salvation of redemption to all humanity, the religious edu- 
cation of the barbarians was a task prescribed by its own nature. 
But the Church was all the more able to take this in hand, since in 
her inner life she had proceeded with the same certainty ’ amid 
numerous deviating paths, and had attained the goal of a unified 
and completed system of doctrine. To this was further added the 
especially favourable circumstance, that fit the threshold of the new 
epoch she was presented with the sum-total of her convictions, 
worked out into the form of a thorough scientific system by a mind 
of the first order, — Augustine. 

Augustine was the true teacher of the Middle Ages. Not only 
do the threads of Christian and Neo-Platonic thought, the ideas of 
Origen and of Plotinus, unite in his philosophy, but he also concen- 
trated the entire thought of his time with creative energy about the 
need of salvation and the fulfilment of this need by the church 
community. His doctrine is the philosophy of the Christian Church. 
Herewith was given, in pregnant unity, the isysteni which ' became 
the basis of the scientific training of the European peoples, and in 
this form the Romanic and Germanic peoples entered upon the 
inheritance of the Greeks. 

But for this reason the Middle Ages retraced in the reverse direc- 
tion the path which the Greeks had gone over in their relations to 
science. In antiquity science had arisen from the pure aesthetic joy 
in knowledge itself, and had only gradually entered into the service 
of practical need, of ethical tasks, and of religious longings. The 
Middle Ages begins with the conscious subordination of knowledge 
to the great ends of faith ; it sees in science at the beginning only 
the task of the intellect to make clear to itself and express in 
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abstract thought that which it jkwscsscs utircly ami unassailably 
in feeling and conviction, Hut in the mitUl of this work the joy 
in knowledge itself wakes anew» at first timorously ami uncertainly, 
then with cver-incrcaaing force am! sclf-ccrUainty ; it unfohls itself 
at tirsi seholaslically, in fielits which ecein to In* far disi.mt from 
faith's unassailable sphere of ideas, and at the end breaks througlj 
victoriously when science begins to define lier limits as against 
faith, philosophy hers as against iheologj*, and to assume a con* 
scions indoj)on(lent jwsition. 

TIjc educu/j'on vf Me ATi/m/xtin p<oj>tts, which the htstorj* of the 
pUilosopiiy of the Middle Ages set* forth, has then for its starting* 
{H)int the Church doctrine, and for Us goal the development of 
the scientific spirit The intellectual civilisation of {inlujuity is 
brought to modern |M*opl?s in the religious form whicli It assumwl 
at Its close, and devclojei in them gradually llm maturity for proj>* 
erh seieutillc work. 

Under such conditions It is easy to umlerstnnd that the history 
of this education awakens psychological interest and an intere.st 
eimnecte<l with the history of civilisation, rather than presents new 
and inde|)endent fruits of phtlusoptiic,al insight In the npprnpria* 
tioii of tlic presented material the |>ecu)lnr ]>ersnnality of the 
disciple may assert itself here and there; llio prohleniH and con. 
ceptions of ancient philosophy may, therefore, find many fine Inns* 
formations when thus taken up into the 8]>irit of the new peoples, 
and in forging out the new I.ati» lerniinology in the Middle Ages 
acuteness and dejith often contend cmulously with jiedantry and 
insipidity; but in Us fundamental philosophical tUouglits, medin*val 
philosophy remains enclosed within the Rysteiii of conceptions of 
the Greek and the HollcuisliC'Ronian philosophy, —not only as 
regards its problems, but also as reganls their solutions. Highly 
as wo must estimate the worth of its labours for the intellectual 
education of European peoples, its highest acliievcmeuts remain in 
the last instance just brilliant productions of scbolars or disciples, 
not of masters, — productions in which only Iho cyo of the most 
refined detailed investigation can discover tlie gently germinating 
beginnings of a new thought, but which show tliomselves to he, on 
the whole, an appropriation of the ivorld of thought of the depart- 
ing antiquity, iledimval philosophy is, in its entire spirit, solely 
the continuation of the Hcllcnistic.Ronmn, and the essential dis- 
tinction between the two is that what in tlio first centuries of our 
era had been coming into existence amid struggles was, for the 
Middle Ages, given and regarded as Bomething in the main complete 
and definitive. x 
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This period, in which the humanity of to-day was at school, 
lasted a full -thousand years, and as if in systematically planned 
pedagogic steps its education proceeds toward science by the suc- 
cessive addition of ancient material of cidture. Out of the antith- 
eses which appear in this material grow the problems of philosophy, 
and the ancient conceptions taken up and amplified give the form 
to the scientific theories of the world prevalent in the Middle 
Ages. 

An original discord exists in this tradition between Keo-Platonism 
and the Church doctrine defended by Augustine, — a discord which 
indeed was not equally strong at all points, since Augustine in very 
essential points had remained under the control of ISTeo-Platonism, 
and yet a discord which amounted to an opposition with reference 
to the fundamental character of the relation of philosophy to faith. 
The system of Augustine is concentrated about the conception of 
the Church ; for it philosophy has as its main task to present the 
Church doctrine as a scientific system, to establish and develop it: 
in so far as it prosecutes this task mediaeval philosophy is the 
science of the schools. Scholasticism. The Neo-Platonic tendency, 
on the contrary, takes the direction of guiding the. individual, 
through knowledge, to blessed oneness of life with the deity : in so 
far as the science of the Middle Ages sets itself this end it is Mysti- 
cism. 

Scholasticism and Mysticism accordingly supplement each other 
without being reciprocally exclusive. As the intuition of the Mystics 
may become a part of the Scholastic system, so the proclamation of 
the Mystics may presuppose the system of the Scholastics as its 
background. Throughout the Middle Ages, therefore. Mysticism is 
more in danger than Scholasticism of becoming heterodox ; but it 
would be erroneous to see in this an essential mark for distinguish- 
ing between the two. Scholasticism is, no doubt, in the main 
entirely orthodox ; but not only do the theories of the Scholastics 
diverge widely in the treatment of dogmas which are still in 
the process of formulation, but many of the Scholastics, even in 
the scientific investigation of the doctrines which were given, pro- 
ceeded to completely heterodox theories, the expression of which 
brought them into more or less severe conflicts without and within. 
As regards Mysticism, the Neo-Platonic tradition often forms the 
theoretical background of the secret or open opposition offered to 
the monopolising of the religious life on the part of the Church;^ 

/■T>^ Geschichte der religiosen Aufklarung im Mittelalter, 2 vols. 

(Berlm, 1875-77). Cf. also H. t. Eicken, GeschicMe der mittelalterlichen Welt- 
anschauung (Sinttgavt, 188S). .... 
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but we meet on the other hand enthusiastic Mystics who feel them- 
selves called to take the true faith into their protection against the 
excesses of Scholastic science. 

It appears thus to bo inappropriate to give to the philosopliy of 
the Middle Ages the general name of ” Scholasticism.” It might 
rather prove, as the result of a more exact estimate, that in the 
maintenance of scientific tradition as well as in the slow adaptation 
and transformation of those philosophical doctrines which were 
effective for the after time, a part belongs to Mysticism which is 
at least as great as the part played by Scholasticism, and that on the 
other hand a sharp separation of the two currents is not practicable 
in the case of a great number of the most prominent philosophic 
thinkers of the Middle Ages. 

Finally, it must be added that even when we put together Scholas- 
ticism and Mysticism, we have in nowise exhausted the character- 
istics of medijBval philosophy- While the nature of both these 
tendencies is fixed by their relation to the religious presuppositions 
of thought, — in the one case the established doctrine of the Church, 
in the other personal piety, — there runs along side by 'side with 
these, especially in the later centuries of the Middle Ages though 
noticeable still earlier, a secular side-current which brings in an in- 
creasing degree the rich results of Greek and Roman experience of 
tlie world, to scienco building itself anew. Hero, too, at the outset 
the effort prevails to introduce oi^nically into the Scholastic 
system this extensive material and the forms of thought which are 
dominant in it; but the more this part of the sphere of thought 
develops into an independent significance, the more the entire lines 
of the scientific consideration of the world become shifted, and 
while the reflective interpretation and rationalisation of the relig- 
ious feeling becomes insulated within itself, philosophical knowl- 
edge begins to mark off anew for itself the province of purely 
theoretical investigation. 

From this multiplicity of variously interwoven threads of tradi- 
tion with which ancient science weaves its fabric on into the Middle 
, we can understand the wealth of colour in which the philosophy 
of ^his thousand years spreads out before historical research. In 
thHjjf^S^ent exchange of friendly and hostile contact, these elements 
of an tradition changing in compass and content from century to 
centu^^la^ back and forth to form ever new pictures ; a surprising 
finenessiin,,tne ^transitions and shadings becomes developed as these 
elements’^iSrtf ^S'f^j’en together, and thus there is developed also a 
wealth of work of thought, which manifests itself, 

considerable number of interesting personalities, in' atr astonishing 
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amount of literary production, and in a passionate agitation of scien- 
tific controversies. 

Such living variety in form has as yet by no means everywhere 
received full justice at the hands of literary-historical research,^ but 
the main lines of this development lie before us clearly and dis- 
tinctly enough for the history of philosophic principles, which 
nevertheless finds but a meagre field in this period for the reasons 
already adduced. We must, indeed, be on our guard against aiming to 
reduce the complex movement of this process to formulas that are 
all too simple, and against overlooking the multitude of positive 
and negative relations that have come and gone in shifting forms 
between the elements of ancient tradition which found their en- 
trance in the course of centuries hy irregular intervals into mediaeval 
thought. 

In general, the course of science among the European peoples of 
the Middle Ages proceeded along the following lines. 

The profound doctrine of Augustine had its first efficiency, not in 
the direction of its philosophical significance, but as an authoritative 
presentation of the doctrine of the Church. Side by side with this 
a Neo-Platonic Mysticism maintained itself, and scientific schooling 
was limited to unimportant compendiums, and to fragments of the 
Aristotelian logic. Nevertheless, a logico-metaphysical problem of 
great importance developed from the elaboration of the logic, 
and about this problem arose a highly vigorous movement of 
thought, which, however, threatened to degenerate into barren for- 
malism in consequence of the lack in knowledge to form the content 
of thought. In contrast with this the Augustinian psychology 
began gradually to assert its mighty force ; and at the same time the 
first effects of contact with Arabian science disclosed themselves, a 
science to which the West owed, primarily at least, a certain stimulus 
toward employment with realities, and further a complete Avidening 


1 The grounds for this lie, certainly in part, in the but gradually vanishing 
prejudices which long stood in the way of a just appreciation of the Middle 
Ages ; but in no less a degree they lie also in this literature itself. The circum- 
stantial and yet for the most part sterile prolixity of the investigations, the 
schematic uniformity of the methods, the constant repetition and turning of 
the arguments, the lavish expenditure of acuteness upon artificial and sometimes 
absolutely silly questions, the uninteresting Avitticisms of the schools, — all these 
are features which perhaps belong inevitably to the process of learning, appro- 
priating, and practising, which mediseval philosophy sets forth, but they bring 
with them the consequence that in the study of this part of the history of phi- 
losophy the mass of the material, and the toil involved in its elaboration, stand 
in an unfavourable relation to the real results. So it has come about that just 
those investigators who have gone deeply, with industry and perseverance, into 
medieval philosophy have often not refrained from a harsh expression of ill- 
humour as to the object of their research. 
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and transformation of its horizon. Tins dcrclopmrnt was in the 
main attached to the acquaintance gained liy sucii liy*w.ays with the 
entire aystom of Aristotle, ami the immediate consequence of this 
acquaintance was Uial the stnictiire of CJuirclj doctrine was pro- 
jected in the grandest style and carefully wrought out in all its 
parts with the help of his fundamental metai»hysical conceptions. 
Meanwhile Aristotelianism had In'en accepted from the Arihians 
(and Jews) not only in their I^tin translatioji, but also wjllj their 
commentaries, and in their interjiretation whicl> was under strong 
AVo-Kofonic influence; and while by this me.ans the Nei»-riatome 
elements in previous tradition, even in the Augtistmmn f»»rm, found 
sigorous conflnnation In s-arious directions, the siHvtfie elements of 
the tnflaphf/sios were forced into «har|x'r and more 

energetic expression, in violent reaction against the Xcod’l.stonic 
tendency. Thus while Ixjlh sides lean upon Aristotelianism, a cleft 
in scientific thought is ]>roducetl, which flnds its expre.Hsiou in the 
sejiaralion of theologj* and pliUosophy. Tliis cleft Wcame widcJied 
hy a new and not less complicatcil movement rtsfurth 

in medicine and natural science had also made its way from tin* 
Kast, hand in hand with Aristotelianism ; it begiin now to ri.«e also 
among the Euroj>can jicoples; it conquerwl the domain of jux/cholopy 
not without assistance from the Augtistinian current, nml favotm'd 
the development of the Aristotelian logic in a dirt'Ction which led 
far from tiic churchly Aristotelian metaphysics. And while thus 
the interwoven threads of tradition were separating on all sides, the 
fine filaments of new beginnings were already finding tlieir way into 
this loosening web. 

With such various relations of mutual support or rctanlation, 
and with such numerous changes of front, the thoughts of ancient 
philosophy move through the Middle Ages; but the most important 
and decisive turn was doubtless the reception of Aristotelianism, which 
became complete about the ye.ar 1200. This divides the whole 
field naturally into two sections which in their philosophical import 
are so related that the interests and the prohlems, the antitheses 
and the movements, of the first period are repeated in broader, and 
at the same time deeper, form in tho second. The relation of these 
two divisions, therefore, cannot be generally designated in this case 
by differences in tho subject matter. 



CHAPTER I. FIRST PERIOD. 

(Until about 1200.) 

W. Kaulicli, OescMchte der scholastichen Philosophie, I. Theil. Prague, 1863. 

The line of thought in which medieeval philosophy essentially 
moved, and in which it continued the principles of the philosophy 
of antiquity, was prescribed for it by the doctrine of Augustine. 
He had moved the principle of internality {Innerlichlceit) , which 
had been preparing in the whole closing development of ancient 
science, for the first time into the controlling central position of 
philosophic thought, and the position to which he is entitled in 
the history of philosophy is that of the beginner of a new line of 
development. For the bringing together of all lines of the Patristic 
as well as the Hellenistic philosophy of his time, which he com- 
pletely accomplished, was possible only as these were consciously 
united in that -new thought which was itself to become the germ of 
the philosophy of the future. But only of a more distant future : 
his philosophical originality passed over his contemporaries and the 
immediately following centuries without effect. Within the circuit 
of the old civilisation the creative power of thought had become 
extinguished, and the new peoples could only gradually grow into 
scientific work. 

In the cloister and court schools which formed the seats of this 
newly beginning civilisation, permission for instruction in dialectic 
by the side of the arts most necessary for the training of the clergy 
had to be conquered step by step. For this elementary logical 
instruction they possessed in the first centuries of the Middle Ages 
only the two least important treatises of the Aristotelian Organon, 
De Oategoriis and De Interpretatione, in a Latin translation with 
the introduction of Porphyry, and a number of commentaries of 
the Heo-Platonic time, in particular those of Boethius. For the 
material of knowledge (of the Quadrivium) they used the eom- 
pendiuras of departing antiquity, which had been prepared by 
Marcianus Capella, Cassiodorus, and Isidorus of Sevilla. Of the 
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great original works of ancient philosophy, only the Platonic 
'IVmcE«« in the translation of Ohalcidius was known. 

Under these circumstances, scientific activity in the schools was 
mainly directed toward learning and practising the schematism of 
formal logic, and the treatment even of the material parts of knowl- 
edge, in particular of religious dogma which was indeed regarded 
as something essentially complete and in its contents unassailable, 
took the direction of elaborating and setting forth what was given 
and handed down by tradition, in the forms and according to the 
rules of the Aristotelian-Stoic logic. In this process the main em- 
phasis must necessarily fall upon formal arrangement, upon the 
formation and division of class-concepts, upon correct syllogistic 
conclusions. Already in the Orient the ancient school logic had 
been put into the service of a rigidly articulated development of 
Church doctrine by John Damascenus, and now this took place in 
the schools of the West also. 

^feanwhile this pursuit, which had its basis in the conditions of 
the tradition, had not only the didactic value of a mental exercise 
in the appropriation of material, but also the consequence that the 
beginnings of independent reflection necessarily took the direction 
of an inquiry as to the significance of logical relations, and so we 
find emerging early in the Western literature, investigations as to 
the relation of the conception on the one hand to the word, and on 
the other to the thing. 

The problem thus formed became strengthened by a peculiar com- 
plication. By the side of the Church doctrine there persisted, half 
tolerated and half condemned, a mystical transmission of Chris- 
tianity in Neo-Platonic form. It went back to writings which had 
arisen in the fifth century, but which were ascribed to Dionysius 
the Areopagite, and it gained wider extension when these writings 
were translated in the ninth century by John Scotus Erigena, and 
made the basis of his own doctrine. In this doctrine, however, 
a main point was that identification of the different grades of ab- 
straction with the stages of metaphysical reality, which had been 
already propounded in the older Platonism and in Neo-Platonism 
(cf. §20, 8). 

In consequence of these incitements the question as to the meta- 
physical significance of logical yenera became, during the next centuries, 
the centre of philosophic thought. About this were grouped the 
other logical and metaphysical problems, and the answer given to 
this question decided the party position of individual thinkers. 
Amid the great variety of decisions given in this controversy over 
universals, three tendencies are prominent: Realism, which main- 
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tains the independent existence of genera and species, is the doctrine 
of Anselm of Canterbury, of William of Champeaux, and of the 
Platonists proper, among whom Bernard of Chartres is prominent ; 
Nominalism, which sees in universals only designations or terms 
which apply commonl}’-, is defended in this period principally by 
Koscellinus; finally a mediating theory, which has been called 
Conceptualism or Sermonism, is attached principally to the name of 
Abelard. 

These conflicts came to an issue principally in the endless dispu- 
tations at the Paris Universit}’-, which for this period and on into 
the following period formed the centre of scientific life in Europe; 
and these battles, conducted with all the arts of dialectical dexterity, 
exercised upon this age a fascinating power like that which the 
disputes of the Sophists and Socratic circles had once exercised 
upon the Glreeks. Here as there the unreflective life of the popular 
consciousness was awakened to thought, and here as there wider 
circles were seized by a feverish thirst for knowledge, and by a pas- 
sionate desire to take part in such hitherto unwonted intellectual 
games. Par beyond the narrow circles of the clergy, who had pre- 
viously been the transmitters of scientific tradition, the impulse 
toward knowledge, thus awakened, forced its way to the surface. 

But this excessive vigour in dialectical development found at the 
same time manifold opposition. In fact, it hid within itself a seri- 
ous danger. This brilliant performance, in which abstract thought 
proved its power, lacked all basis of real knowledge. With its dis- 
tinctions and conclusions it was carrying on to a certain extent a 
juggler’s game in the open air, which indeed set the formal mental 
powers into beneficial motion, but which, in spite of all its turns and 
windings, could lead to no material knowledge. Hence, from intelli- 
gent men like Gerbert, who had received information from the empir- 
ical studies of the Arabians, went out the admonition to abandon 
the formalism of the schools and turn to the careful examination 
of Nature and to the tasks of practical civilisation. 

But while such a call still echoed mainly unheard, dialectic met a 
more forcible resistance in the piety of faith and in the power of the 
Church.. The result was inevitable that the logical working over of 
the metaphysics of the Church’s faith, and the consequences which 
were developed in the strife about universals, — at first without any 
reference to their religious bearing, — should come into contradiction 
with the dogma of the Church ; and the more this was repeated, the 
more dialectic appeared not only superfluous for the simply pious 
mind, but also dangerous to the interests of the Church. In this 
spirit it was attacked, sometimes with extreme violence, by the 
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orthodox Mystics, among wlioiu the most coml«tive was Homard of 
Clairi’aux, while the Victorincs turnetl back from the excesses of 
dialectical arrogance to the study of Augustine, and sought to bring 
out the rich treasure of inner experience which his writings con- 
tained, by transferring the fundamental thoughU of his psycholog)’ 
from the metaphysical to the empirical sphere. 

AuieUu» AuEuiUimi <r»r>t-tnn), TtiJurrMc in NnwlilU. etlocaied 

for a jurtsl thfre anti aluo in Miulaur* In Carthaer, pa.*«r<l tlirotwh In his yoath 
almcHt all ptunrs nf iJje ^denitfic and mornnrni o( time. Ilf* 

aoiiphi at flml In Manlclia-Iim irllrien* nllcf for IjU I’umJns doiitu, Uirn fell 
Into the Aca<Iemle SkT*i'ticl«in whleli be had ratty alMortnl fn’in Clcrro, jvt^snl 
oTcr front this gradually to ttir Nro-natonlc d.Kirtnr, and wiw at lait won by 
Ambrose, ni«hnp of Milan, (or Christianity, wju-o rhllrt^ij^hrr he was to l>rcotne. 

As priest, and later as id^hop at Hlpj*’ Hrjjlus. he was nnwrarte<I In practical 
and literary aciltliy for the unity of the Clirlttlan Churrh and doctrine, his 
doctrinal ayitem was dctelopwl rn^Ially In the I>onatI«l and I’elaglan contro- 
Tcrslea. Among his works (In MlcneV collertinn. 10 rnls., Paris, lP3i ff. [tr. 
ed. by Dods, 16 toU., Kdln. lftTI-*7; aI«o In SchafTs Ilh., NIerne and Tiwl- 
S'icene >*aihers, Vols. l-f>, Iluffato, H^-t^**!) those of chief Importance for 
philosophy are his autohlograplilcal Vonffttlont, and further Confnt Arademi- 
cot, Dc Iltnta ViM, Of OnUnf, Of (JnantUatf Anhs'f. Of /.ff-rro Arf.iVrfo, Oe 
THnftflfe, i>’offh-7ufa. 7>e hnnortnliutf Antmcr, Of Cirilett />>•(. — Cf.C. lUndc- 
mann, Z^. hlo, .1. (r, Ihle. Itsil-IH)'.*).— -Kr. llohrlnger, AVrrAengwAfeAfe fii 
TI/ojrropAfen, XI. Ild. In d lid. (Stuttcatt, IK77-7B). — A. Dorner, A. (llerlln, 
187J). — W. Dllthey, KinUHnny #n «ffe (t«(tUt\ti$tfnt<hQftfn, I. (I-cIps. IBW), 
pp. 322 B. — J, Storz, Die J’Affo*. dei AIjr. A. (Vrclbnrp, 1P!>2). 

Tlie rjfa'rfO'Ii «l« t4i «afirr«plaf of Porphyry (esi. by Husse, Perlln, lWi7), in 
its translation l»y lloetliius, ^ve the rxtrmni occasion for the coniroremy orrr 
unirersals. Boethlua (470*626}, aside from th!*, rxrrvisc'il an Influence 
the early .Middle Ages by his translations end comnieniArifs ui«n the twn 
Aristotelian treatises, and mwn a number of Cicero’s writings. In nddlilnn to 
his books there were still oUiers which clrculalei! under the name of Auptwihie. 
Cf. Prantl, Geteh. <i. Loy. fm Alendl., lU and A. Jourdsln, Jlrchmhft cHtiquet 
tur fSje ft rorijtne df* troducHona Mtnea trAriftotle (Paris, 2 rd , 1PI3). 

Among the acifnttjtc encycfope<f/<j« of departing antliiuliy, .Marclanus uapclla 
(from Carthage, the middle of the fifth ceiiturj*), in hLs ^nryrfcon (ed. by 
Kyasenhardt, I^fps. I8(W), after hfs whimsfea! intrcxluctfon De A'uptfis jVerctirff 
et PAfloIofr/cr, tre.ats the seren liberal arta, of which, ns is well known, in the 
activity of the schools prammar, rhetoric, and dialectic formed the lYivlum, 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music. Including poetics, the Quadrlvlum. 
A valuable commenUry on Capclla was written later by Scotus Krigena (cd. by 
B. Ilattr&tu, Paris, 1801 ).-— IIjc InitlMloutK DtHnanm tt S<rcular{um Let' 
ffonum and De ArUbun nc OlsclpUnit DfWeroriim Afieroffifni of the Senator Cjxs* 
alodorua (480-670, Works. Varjs, 1688), and the Orfyinum sire DlymoloyfaniTn, 
LibriXX. (in MIgne) of Isidotus I(isi»lciisis (died 030) nrc already completely 
upon theological ground. John Damaacenua (nhotit 700) in his HirvA 
(Works, Venice, 1746) gave the classical cxnmplo for the employment of the 
ancient Bchool logic In the service of syeteroatlslng the Churcli doctrines. 

While the storms of the national migrations wero blustering upon the conti- 
nent, scientific study had fled to the British Isles, in p.nrticular to Ireland, and 
later flourished to a certain extent in the school at York under the Venerable 
Bede. From here learned education was won back to the continent through 
Alculn, upon the inducement of Charles the Great ; beside the episcopal and the 
cloister schools arose the palatinai school, whoso seat was fixed by Charles tlio 
Bald at Paris. The most Important cloister scliools wero those of iSilda and 
Tours. At the former worked Kabanus (Ithaban) Maurus (of Sfainz, 770-860 ; 
De ITnlrerso, LfbrI XXII.), and Eric (llelTlcua) of Auxeriej from It went out, 
at the end of the ninth century, Benilgiiu of Auxerre and the probable author 
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of the commentary Super Forpliyrium (printed in Cousin’s Ouvraya^ Incditx 
d' Abelard, Paris, 1836). In Tours Alcuin was followed by the Abbot 1-rcde- 
<risus, whose letter, De Mhilo et Tenebris, is preser\'ed (in Migne, Vol. 105). 
Later the cloister at St. Gall (Notker Labeo, died 1022) formed a principal seat 
of scientific tradition. ^ , , ,, 

Cf. also for the literary relations, the Histoirc Liltcraire de la Prance. 

The writings ascribed to the Areopagite (cf. Acts of the Apostles, 17 : 34), 
among which those of chief importance are -n-epl fivffTiKrjt OeoXoytat and rrcpl r^s 
lepapxlai oipavlov (in Migne ; German by Engelhardt, Sulzbach, 1823), .show the 
same mixture of Christian and Neo-Platonic philosophy which appeared fre- 
quently in the Orient (the result of Origen’s infiuence) and in an especially 
characteristic form in the Bishop Synesius (about 400 ; cf. B. Volkmann, S. yon 
Gyrene, Berlin, 1869). The above-named \vritings of the Pseudo-Dionysiu-s, 
which probably arose in the fifth century, are first jnentioncd, 532, and their 
genuineness is there contested; nevertheless, this was defended by Maximus 
Confessor (580-662 ; De Variis Difficilioribus Locis Patrnm Dionysii et Gregorii, 
ed. Oehler, Halle, 1857). 

In connection with this Mysticism develops the first important scientific 
personality of the Middle Ages, John Scotus Brigena (sometimes Jenigena, 
from Ireland, about 810-880), of whose life it is certainlj' known that he was 
called by Charles the Bald to the court school at Paris, and was for a time 
active there. He translated the \vritings of the Areopagite, wrote against 
Gottschalk the treatise De Prcexlcstinatione, and put his own theories into his 
main work, De Divisione A^atiircc (German by Noack, Leips. 1870-76), The 
works form Vol. 122 in Migne’s collection. Cf. .1. Huber, J. S. E. (Munich, 1861), 

Anselm of Canterbury (1033-1109) came from Aosta, was active for a long 
time in the Norman cloister at Bee, and was called to become Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1093. Of his works (Migne, Vol. 155) the most important for 
philosophy besides the treatise Cur Deus Homo? arc the Monologinm and the 
Proslogium. The two latter are edited by C. Haas (Tubingen, 1863), together 
with the refutation of a monk, Gaunilo (in the cloister Marmoutier near Tours), 
Liber pro Insipiente, and the reply of Anselm. Cf. Ch. I?6musat, A. de C., 
tableau de la vie monastique et de la lutte du pouvoir spiritucl avec le pouvoir 
temporel au II'"' siecle (2d ed., Paris, 1868). 

■WiUiam of Champeaux (died 1121 as Bishop of Chalons-sur-Mame) was a 
teacher who was much heard at the cathedral school in Paris, and established 
studies there in the Augixstinian cloister at St. Victor. We are chiefly informed 
as to his philosophical views by his opponent Abelard ; his logical treatise is -lost. 
Cf. E. Michaud, G. de Oh. et les ecoles de Pans au 12’^'^ siecle (Paris, 1868). 

The Platonism of the earlier Middle Ages attached itself essentially to the 
Timants, and under the influence of the Neo-Platonic interpretation gave to the 
doctrine of Ideas a form which did not completely correspond to the origuial 
sense. The most important figure in this line is Bernard of Chartres (in the 
first half of the twelfth century). His work De Mrindi Universitate sive Mega- 
cosmus et Microcosmxis has* been edited by C. S, Barach (Innsbruck, 1876). 
William of Conches (^Magna de Naturis Philosophia ; Dragmaticon Philoso- 
phicE) and Walter of Montagne are regarded as his disciples. Addlard of 
Bath also wrote in tlie same spirit (De Eodem et Diverse ; Questiones Naturales). 

Roscellinus of Armorica in Brittany came forward as teacher at various 
places, especially at Locmenach where Abelard was his hearer, and was 
obliged to retract his opinions at the Council at Soissons. Of his own writings 
only a letter to Abelard is extant (printed in the Abhandl. der bair. Akad., 1851) ; 
the sources for his doctrine are Anselm, Abelard, John of Salisbury. 

Abelard (Abeillard) , the most impressive and energetic personality among 
the thinkers of this period, was born 1079 at Pallet, in the county of Nantes, 
and was a pupil of William of Champeaux and of Roscellinus. His own activity 
as a teacher was developed at Melun and Corbeil, and most successfully in 
Paris at the cathedral school, and at the logical school St. Genevieve The 
misfortune into which his well-known relationship to Heloise plunged him and 
the conflicts into which his teaching brought him with the Church authority, 
chiefly at the instigation of his unwearied prosecutor, Bernard of Clairvaux 
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(Synods at Soissons 1121, and Sens 1141), did not allow the restless man to 
attain complete clearness in bis mind, and impelled him to seek resting-places 
in various cloisters : he died 1142 in St Slarcel, near ChSlons-sur-Saone. Cf. his 
Historia Calamitatum Mearum, and hia correspondence with Heloise (M. Car- 
ri6re, A. u. 11., 2d ed., Giessen, 1853). His works have been edited by V. Cousin 
in two volumes (Paris, 1W9-69). Among these the most important are his 
Dialecfi’c, Introductio in Thtologinm., Tkeologia Christiana, Dialogus inter 
Fhiloaophum, Christianum et Judatum, the treatise Sic et Non, and the ethical 
treatise Scito Te Ipsum. Cf. Ch. d, H5musat, Abelard (2 vols., Paris, 1846). 

A number of anonymous treatises (published by V. Cousin) occupy a position 
allied to that of Abelard. Of this description are a commentary on De Interpre- 
tatione, De IntelUctihus, and De 6'e«cn6ws et Speciebus (the latter is possibly 
from Joscellinus, a Bishop of Soissons who died 1161). Belated to Abelard is 
also the phllosophico-theological position of Gilbert de la Porrte (Gilbertus 
Porretanus, died 1164 as Bishop of Poitiers), who taught in Chartres and Paris, 
and was drawn into the prosecution of Abelard by Bernard of Clairvaux. 
Besides a commentary on the De Trinitate and De Dvabus Naturis in Christo 
of Pseudo-Boethius, be wrote the De sex Principiis, which was much com- 
mented upon later. 

The consequences of the “dialectic” that were objectionable for the Church 
showed themselves at an early date especially with Berengar of Tours (999- 
1088), whose doctrine of the Sacrament was combated by Laniranc (1006- 
1089, Anselm’s predecessor at Bee and Canterbury). The latter is probably 
the author of the treatise formerly ascribed to Anselm and printed among his 
works, Elucidaritm sire Dialogus Sutnmam Totius Theologies Complectens. 
In this compendium the effort first appears to give the whole compass of what 
had been established by the Church, in the form of a logically arranged text- 
book, putting aside dialectical innovations. From this proceeded later the 
works of the Summlsts [so called from their writings whicli took the form of 
a “Sum” of theology], among whom the most important is Peter Lombard 
(died 1164 as Bishop of Paris). Ills hibrilV. Sententiarum form Vol. 192 In 
Mints* Among the earlier we may perhaps mention Bobert Pulieyn (Bobertus 
Pullus, died 1160) ; among the later, Peter of Poitiers (died 1205) and Alanus 
Byssel (“ab fnsuUs” : died 1203). Cf. on him Baumgartner (MUnster, 1800). 

Gerbert (died 1003 as Pope Sylvester II.) has the merit of having pointed 
out energetically the necessity of the studv of mathematics and natural science. 
He became acquainted with the work of the Arabians while in Spain and Italy, 
and acquired an amount of knowledge that made him an object of amazement 
and suspicion to his contemporaries. Cf. K. "VVemer, 6. von AxtriUac, die 
Kirche und Wissenscha/t seiner Zeit (2d ed., Vienna, 1881). Like him his 
disciple, Fulbert (died 1029 as Bishop of Cbaities), called men back from 
dialectic to simple piety, and in the same spirit HUdebert of Lavardin was 
active (1067-1133, Bishop of Tours). 

The same thing was done upon a large scale by the orthodox Mysticism of 
the twelfth century. As its most zealous supporter we are met by Bernard of 
Clalrvaux(1091-1163). Amonghis writings those prominent are i>e Contejnptu 
Mundi, and De Oradibus Dumilitatis (ed. by Mabillon, last ed., Paris, 1839 I.), 
Cf. Neander, Der heilige S. und seine Zeit (3d ed , 1865) ; Morison, Li/e and 
Times of St. B. (Lond. 1868) ; [R. S. Stoixs, B. of C. (N.Y. 1892)]. 

blysticism became scientifically fruitful among the Victorines, the conduc- 
tors of the cloister school of St. Victor, in Paris. The most important was Hugo 
of St. Victor (born 1096 as Count of Blankenburg in the Harz, died 1141). 
Among his works (in Migne, Vols 176-177) the most important is De Sacra- 
mentis Fidei Christiana; for the psychology of Mysticism the most important 
works are the Soliloquium de Arrha Animas, De Area Noe and De Vanitate 
Mundi, and besides these the encyclopedic work Eruditio Didascalica. — Cf. A. 
Liebner, H. v, St. V. und die theologistAen Bichtungen seiner Zeit (Leips. 1836). 

His pupil, Richard of St. Victor (a Scot, died 1173), wrote De Statu, De 
Eruditione Hominis Interioris, De Preparatione Animi ad Contemplationem, 
and De Gratia Contemplationis. His works form Vol. 194 in Migne. Cf. 
lY. A. Kaulich, Die Lehren des II. und R. I'on St. V. (in the Abkandl. der 
Sohm. Ges der Wiss., 1863 £.). His successor, Walter of St. Victor, distin- 
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guished himself in a less scientific polemic against the heretical dialectic (Jin 

Quattuor Lahyrinthos Franci(B). , ^ 

At the close of this period appear the beginnings of a Humanist reaction 
against the one-sidedness of the work of the schools, in John of Salisbury 
(Johannes Saresberiensis, died 1180 as Bishop of Chartres), whose writings Po7t- 
craticus and Metalogicus (Migne, Vol. 199) form a valuable source for the 
scientific life of the time. Cf. C. Schaarschmidt, J. S. nach Leben und Studien, 
Schriften und Philosophie (Leips. 1862). 

§ 22. The Metaphysics of Inner Experience. 

The philosophy of the great Church teacher Augustine is not 
presented in any of his works as a complete system; rather, it 
develops incidentally in all his literary activity in connection with 
the treatment of various subjects, for the most part theological. 
But from this work as a whole we receive the peculiar impression 
that these rich masses of thought are in motion in two different 
directions, and are held together only by the powerful personality 
of the man. As theologian Augustine throughout all his investi- 
gations keeps the conception of the Ohurch in mind, as criterion ; as 
philosopher he makes all his ideas centre about the x>rinciple of the 
absolute and immediate certainty (^Selbstgeioissheit) of consciousness. 
By their double relation to these two fixed postulates, all questions 
come into active flux. Augustine’s world of thought is like an 
elliptic system which is constructed by motion about two centres, 
and this, its inner duality, is frequently that of contradiction.^ 

It becomes the task of the history of philosophy to separate from 
this complicated system those ideas by which Augustine far tran- 
scended his time and likewise the immediately following centuries, 
and became one of the founders of modern thought. All these ideas, 
however, have their ultimate ground and inner union in the prin- 
ciple of the immediate certainty of inner experience (selbstgewissen 
Innerlichlceit) , which Augustine first expressed with complete clear- 
ness, and formulated and used as the starting-point of philosoph)''. 
Under the influence of the ethical and religious interest, metaphys- 
ical interest had become gradually and almost imperceptibly shifted 
from the sphere of the outer to that of the inner life. Psychical 
conceptions had taken the place of physical, as the fundamental 
factors in the conception of the world. It was reserved for Augus- 
tine to bring into full and conscious use, this, which had already 
become an accomplished fact in Origen and Plotinus.^ 

^ It is unmistakable that Augustine himself in the course of his development 
transferred the emphasis of his personality more and more from the philosophi- 
cal to the Church centre. This comes forward with especial distinctness in his 
backward look over his own literary activity, the Betractationes. 

^ Aug. De Ver. Bel. 39, 72. HoH foras ire / in te ipsum redi : in intekiore 
iioMiNE habitat vei-itas. . , 
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This tcmlrncv totranl inntr rrjtrriencr even cojistitutes his j>ccu- 
liar literarj* <iualily, Augustine is n virtuoso in 8clf-obscr\’ation 
mnl scif-an.alysisj Im h.as n inxstery in the i*ortniyal of j«ychical 
slates, wJncli is as adniirabh* as Is his ability to nn.alyso these in 
reflection and lay l»arc tiic <b*e|>e5l elements of feeling ant! impulse. 
Just for this reason it is from this sotirre almost exclusively tliat 
he draws the views with which his metaphysics seeks to compre* 
hcncl the universe. So there l>egin«, M over against the Greek 
philosophy, a new course of development, which indeed, during 
the Middle Ages, made but little progress ly^yond what was achieved 
by Augustine in liis first c.ast, and the full development of which is 
not to be found until the mo<lem |»enrHh 

1. This makes its appearance cle.arly already in Augustine's 
doctrine of the r(aiiiiiyj>o{nt of philosophical knowledge. In cor- 
respondence with tijf course of his personal development ho seek.s 
the way to certainty through doubt, ami in this process, sceptical 
theories themselves must break the path. At first, to l*o sure, with 
the indomitable thirst of his anient nature for hap|>ine.s.s, he 
strikes down doubt by the SocraUc j»osttilaU* Ibat tlie po.ssesslon of 
truth (without the presupposition of which there is also no prolia* 
hility) is requisite for happiness, and therefore i.s to b<' regarded a.s 
attainable; but with greater emphasis ho show.s that even the 
sceptic wlio denies the external reality of the content of jiereeption, 
or at least leaves it undecided, can yet not involve in doubt the 
internal existence of tho sensation ns such. Hut instead of con-^ 
tenting himself with the relativistic or positivi.stic interpretations 
of this fact, Augustine jiresses forwanl just from this basis to victo- 
rious certainty. Ho points out tlmt together with tho sensation 
there is given not only its content, which is liable to doubt in one 
direction or another, but also the reality of tho perceiving subject, 
and this certainty ivliich consciousness has in itself follows first of 
all from tho very act of doubt. In that 1 doubt, or since 1 doubt, 
he says, I know that I, the doubter, am ; and thus, just this doubt 
contains within itself the viiluablo truth of tho reality of the con- 
scioHs bciiiy. Even if I should err in all else, I cannot err in this j 
for in order to err I must exist.' 

This fundamental certainty extends equally to all states of'eon> 


* Augustine attributed fundamental Importance to this lino of argument, 
which he frequently worked out {De Beatn Vitn, 7; SottU II. 1 fl. ; Df iVr. 
Itel. 72 f. ; De Trln X. II, etc.). That It, however, was not completely 
unknown to Greek literature also Is proved by tho passage (III. fl f.) of the 
compilation current under the name of “Metaphysics of Ilcreimtoa.” Tho 
source of this passage has not ns yet been discovered, but Ls probably late Stoic. 
Cf. on this E. Ileltz in Sltz -Ber. der Bert. Ak. d. ir., 1889, pp. 1167 fl. 
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sdousness {cogitave'), and Augustine sought to show that all the 
various kinds of these states are already included in the act of 
doubt. He who doubts knows not only that he lives, but also that 
he remembers, that he knows, and that he wills : for the grounds 
of his doubt rest upon his former ideas ; in estimating the momenta 
of the doubt are developed thought, knowledge, and judgment ; and 
the motive of his doubt is only this, that he is striving after truth. 
Without particularly reflecting upon this, or drawing farther con- 
clusions from it, Augustine proves in this example his deep insight 
into the psychical life, since he does not regard the different kinds 
of psychical activity as separate spheres, but as the aspects of one 
and the same act, inseparably united with one another. The soul 
is for him — and by this he rises far above Aristotle, and also above 
the Heo-Platonists — the living whole of personality, whose life is 
a unity, and which, by its self-consciousness, is certain of its own 
reality as the surest truth. 

2. But from this flrst certainty Augustine’s doctrine at once 
leads farther, and it is not only his religious conviction, but also 
a deep epistemological reflection, that makes him regard the idea 
of God as immediately involved in the certainty which the indi- 
vidual consciousness has of itself. Here, too, the fundamental 
fact of doubt is of authoritative importance ; in this case, also, it 
already contains implicitly the fuU truth. How should we come 
to question and doubt the perceptions of the external world which 
force themselves upon us with such elementary power, asks Augus- 
tine, if we did not possess, besides these, and from other sources, 
criteria and standards of truths by which to measure and examine 
these perceptions ? He who doubts must know the truth, for only 
for its sake does he doubt.^ In reality, continues the philosopher, 
man possesses, besides sensation (se/isas), the higher capacity of 
reason {intellectus, ratio), i.e. of the immediate perception of incor- 
poreal truths r under the latter Augustine understands, not only 
the logical laws, but also the norms of the good and the beautiful j 
in general, all those truths not to be attained by sensation, which 
are requisite to elaborate and judge what is given, — the principles 
of judging.® 


I Be Ver. Bel. 39, 72 f. 

animi, quo per se ipswn non per corpus verum intuetur : Be Trm. 
XII. 2, 2. Cf. Contra Acad. III. 13, 29. 

f apprehension of these intelligible truths by human consciousness was 
at the first designated by Augustine quite Platonically aviixyrj„it. it was ortho- 
dox scruples apinst the assumption of the pre-existence of the soul that led 
him to regard the reason as the intuitive faculty for the incorporeal world. Cf. 
also btortz, Bie Philosophic des hi. Augustinus (Freiburg i. B. 1882). 
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Such norms of rvoson assort thcmsolvos ns sUndanls of jmlg* 
mcnt in douht as in all activities of consciousness; hut they 
transcend, as Bomothing higher, the individual ronsciotjsnc.ss into 
which they enter in the course of lime: ll:cy nn* the Baine for all 
who think rationally, and vitjierieiiee no alUTatum in tins their 
worth. Thus the indivldtial consciousness sees il««'lf atUiehed in its 
own function to something wii»Vw'»% m/iVf and far PM«'lnng.' 

Hut it l>elongs to the essence of tntlli tlmt it if or extsin. .\upis- 
tine also i»roceeds from this fund.itnent.al c<»nec|ition of the ancient, 
as of cvciy naive iheoty of knowledge. lint the Ihdng t)r existence 
of those universal trutlis, since they an* absolutely inrorjwnMl in 
their nature, can In* thought only os that of the Idraa in Gcul — 
after the Neo*l‘latonic mode; they an* the c!»:ingele-« Torms und 
nonns of all reality (;irin<“»/>afcx furtnir \xt niUonef rmim nUtfiilrs 
atrjue incommulalilfa, t/titr in diViiio intrllfftn confiimifiir), and the 
determinations of the content of the divine mtnd. In him they 
are all contained in highest union; he is the ahsolute unity, the nil* 
embracing tnilb; he is the highest Itelng, the highest (locxl, |>erfect 
Ileauty (iimim, irrnm, bonum). All rational knnwbslge is ulti* 
inatcly knowledge of (io<l. Complete knowleilge of (Jo<l, indeed, 
even according to Augustine's ailmission, is denie<l to human insight 
in the oartlily life. I’crhapi only the uegalive element in our idea 
of him is completely certain; and, in jvirlicular, we have no udo- 
quato idea of the way in which the different elements of divine 
truth which the reason beholds are united in him to form the 
highest real unity. Tor his incor|K)rcal and changeless tsiencc 
(cMcn/i’a) f:ir transcends all forms of relation and association that 
belong to human thought; even the category of substance applies 
to him as little as do the rest.* 

3. Directly consistent ns these thougivts are with >^eo-l*latonism,* 
their Christian character is yet preserved in Augustine’s presenta- 
tion by the fact that the religious idea of the deity ns absolute 
personality is inseparably fused with the philosophical conception 
of the deity as the sum and essence of all truth. Hut just for this 
reason the whole Augustininn metaphysics is built up upon the 


» De Lib. Arb. 11. 7 ff. 

3 The CMcntial thing In tills Is the insight, that the c.^tegorles acquired In 
knowing Nature are inadequate for the peculiar nature of spiritual synthesis 
(according to which the divine essence should lie thought). The new categories 
of internality are, however, with Augustine only In the process of coming Into 
existence ; cf. the following. 

• In fact, Augustine seeks Ihtougliout to Identify the wvt of I’lotlnus with the 
Wyoi of Origen ; hut by dropping from the Neo-I'Iatonlc doctrine tlio cmanistic 
derivation of the wCi and Its acquirement of Independent existence, he abrogates 
the physical schema of the world potencies in favour of tlie psychical. 
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self-knowledge of the finite personality ; that is, upon the fact of 
inner experience. I'or. so far as a comprehension of the divine 
essence is at all possible for man, it can be gained only after the 
analogy of human self-knowledge. This, however, shows the fol- 
lowing fundamental composition of the inner life : the permanent 
existence of spiritual Being is given in the sum-total of its content 
of consciousness, or reproducible ideas ; its movement and living 
activity consists in the processes of uniting and separating these 
elements in judgments ; and the impelling force in this motion is 
the will, directed toward the attainment of highest blessedness. 
Thus the three aspects of psychical reality are idea ( Vorstellung), 
judgment, and will : niemoria, intellectus, voluntas,^ and Augustine is 
expressly on his guard against conceiving of these modes of func- 
tioning which are peculiar to personality, as the properties of 
bodies are conceived. Just as little do they mean different strata 
or spheres of its existence ; they form in their indissoluble unity 
the substance of the soul itself. In accordance with these relations 
thus recognised in man’s mental life, Augustine then not only seeks 
to gain an analogical idea of the mystery of the Trinity, but recog- 
nises, also, in the esse, nosse, and velle the fundamental determina- 
tions of all reality. Being, knowing, and willing comprise all 
reality, and in omnipotence, omniscience, and perfect goodness, the 
deity encompasses the universe. 

The outspoken opinion of the inadequacy of the physical (Aristotelian) 
categories reminds us only seemingly of Neo-Platonism, whose intelligible cate- 
gories (^cf. p. 245), as well as its entire metaphysical schema, are throughout 
physical. It is Augustine who is first in earnest in the attempt to raise the 
peculiar forms of relation characteristic of the inner nature, to metaphysical 
principles. Aside from this, his cosmology runs on in the track laid by Neo- 
Platonism without peculiarities worthy of mention. The doctrine of the two 
worlds, with its anthropological correlates, forms here the presupposition. 
The world of sense is known through perceptions, the intelligible world through 
the reason, and these two given constituents of knowledge are brought into 
relation with each other by intellectual thought (jatiocinatio). Por apprehend- 
ing Nature, the teleology conditioned by the doctrine of Ideas presents itself. 
The corporeal world also is created out. of nothing b}’' divine power, wisdom, and 
goodness, and bears in its beauty and perfection the sign of its origin. Evil 
(including moral evil, yet cf . below) is here, too, nothing properly real ; it is 
not a thing, but an act; it has no causa efficicns, but only a causa clejiciensj 
its origin is to be sought not in the positive Being (God), but in the lack of 
Being of finite natures ; for these latter, as having been created, possess only 
a weakened and therefore a defective reality. Augustine’s theodicy stands thus 
essentially upon the ground of that of Origen and Plotinus. 

4. A farther and essential consequence of placing philosophy 
upon a consciously anthropological basis is, in Augustine’s case, the 
central position which he assigned in his theory of the universe to 

1 The same triple division of the psychical activities is found among the 
Stoics. Cf. p, 187. 
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the in’W. The Irarling motive In this is <!oubtlcss the man’s own 
experience; himself a nature ardent ami strong in will, as he cx.am- 
ined and 8crutimsc<l his own personality he came ujwn the will ns 
its inmost core. On this account the will is for him the csseuti.nl 
element in all : omnc-* nihil nliutt yimm eofi/nfo/cj Awnf. 

In hi.s j^sychologj* and Iheorn* of knowledge this is shown esj>eciall y 
in the fact that he seeks to set forth on all sides the controlling 
position of the will in the entire process of ideation and knowledge.' 
\\ndlc with reference to sense perception the Nco-Platonists had 
distinguished between the state of cor|>ore.-il stimulation and the 
becoming conscious of the same, Augustine demonstrates by an 
exact nnalj-sia of the act of seeing, that tins lx*coming conscious is 
csscntiall}' an act of will (in/enfio nnlmt). And as physic.al atten* 
tion is ncconlingly a mailer of the will, so too the activity of the 
inner sense (aensKS fn(enor) shows n <ju\te analogous dependence 
upon the will. Whetlier wc bring our own states and actions as 
such to our consciousness or not, depends as tndy upon voluntarj* 
reflection as docs tlie intentional consideration of something winch 
belongs to our memory, and os does the nclivity of tlm coinhining 
fantasy when directed towanl a definite goal. I’inally, tlm thinking 
ol tbo intellect (mtioa'nnfio), with its judging and reasoning, is 
formed completely under the direction of the purposes of the will ; 
for the will must determine the direction nnd tlic end necording to 
svhich the data of outer or inner experience arc to l>c brought under 
the general truths of rational Insight 

In the case of those r<yjiuthnM of rntiotinl iuitight tho relation 
assumes a somewhat more involved form, for in its relation to this 
higher divine truth tho activity of the human mind cannot Iks given 
the same play as in the case of its intcllectnal relation to tho outer 
world and to its own inner world. This is true even on philosophi- 
cal grounds, for according to tho fundamental metaphysical schcrao 
the active part in tho causal connection must belong to tho more 
universal as the higher and more cnTicicnt Being (5e/n). ’IIjo rela- 
tion of tho human mind to this truth, wliich is metaphysically its 
superior, can in tho main be only a passive one. Tho knowledge of 
the intelligibloworld is for Augustine also, essentially — illumination, 
revelation. Here, where tho mind stands in tho presence of its crea- 
tor, it lacks not only the crc.ativc, but even tho receptive initiative. 
Augustine is far from regarding tho intuitive knowledge of tho 
intelligible truths as possibly an independent production of the 

* Cf. principally the eleventh book of the treatise De Trinitate, and besides, 
especially W. Kahl, DU Lehre vom Primat de» iriWen# bei Augustinus, Duns 
Scotus und Descartes (Strassburg, 1880). 
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mind out of its own nature ; indeed, he cannot even ascribe to it the 
same spontaneity of attention or of directing its consciousness 
(intentio) that he ascribes to the empirical cognitions of outer and 
inner perception : he must, on the contrary, regard the illumination 
of the individual consciousness by the divine truth as essentially an 
act of grace (cf. below), in the case of which the individual con- 
sciousness occupies an expectant and purely receptive attitude. 
These metaphysical considerations, which might also have been 
possible upon the basis of ISTeo-Platonism, experience in Augustine’s 
case a powerful reinforcement by the emphasis which he laid in his 
theology upon the divine grace. Knowledge of the truths of re.ason 
is an element in blessedness, and blessedness man owes not to his 
own will, but to that of God. 

Nevertheless Augustine here, too, sought to save a certain co- 
operation for the will of the indi^ndual, at least at first. He not 
only emphasises that God bestows the revelation of his truths upon 
him only, who through good endeavour and good morals, i.e. through 
the qualities of his will, shows himself a worthy subject for this 
revelation ; he teaches also that the appropriation of divine truth is 
effected not so much by insight, as through faith or belief. Faith 
or belief, however, as ideation plus assent, though without the act 
of conception, presupposes indeed the idea of its object, but contains 
in the factor of assent, which is determined by no intellectual com- 
pulsion, an original volitional act of the affirming judgment. The 
importance of this fact extends so far, in Augustine’s opinion, that 
not only in divine and eternal things, but also in the human and 
earthly and temporal things, this conviction produced immediately 
by the will yields the original elements of thought. The insight 
which conceives and comprehends grows out of these elements by 
means of the combining reflective procedure of the understanding. 
Thus even in the most important things, i.e. in questions of salva- 
tion, faith in the divine revelation and in its appearance in the tradi- 
tion of the Church — faith dictated by the good will — must precede 
the knowledge which appropriates and comprehends it intellectually. 
Full rational insight is indeed first in dignity, but faith in revelation 
is the first in time. • . 

5. In all these considerations of Augustine, the central point 
is the conception of the freedom of the loill, as a decision, choice, or 
assent of the will, independent of the functions of the understand- 
ers? rot conditioned by motives of cognition, but rather determining 
these motives without grounds in consciousness for its acts, and 
.^ugustine faithfully exerted himself to maintain this conception 
against various objections. In' addition, to -the consciousness of 
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ethical and religious rcsjwnsibilily, it is prlncijiaDy the cause of 
the divine justice that he here aims to defend: and, on the otlirr 
hand, most of his difRcultles arise from the nttern|it to unite un- 
caused action whose opjwsile is alike possible and objectively think- 
able, with the divine prescience. Heheljrt himself !»ert* by api»caHng 
to the distinction between elernily (tiinelcssness) and lime. In an 
extremely acute investigation ' he maintains that time has real sig- 
nificance only for tin* functions of inner fxj)erienc<* as they tm^^st:rt• 
andcomjwrc; its significance for outer exjH'rionrc also arises only 
in consequence of tins. The so-ea11eil foreknowledge of the deity, 
which Is in itself timeless, has as little causally determining jwwi-r 
for future events as memor)* has for those of the jiast. In these 
connections, Aristotle is justly regardwl as one of the most zealous 
and forcible defenders of tl:c freedom of the will 

Ilut in opposition to this view, championetl essentially with the 
weapons of former philosophy, there now np|>e.-irs in Augustine’s 
system another line of Uiought, increasing in force from work to 
work, which has its germ in the conception of the C7ii/rcA and in 
the doctrine, of its redeeming jiower. Here the principle of histor- 
ical univcraility encounters victoriously the priticiple of tin* alxo- 
lute certainty of the individual mind. Tlie idea of tlic Christian 
Church, of which Augustine was the most j>owerfu] champion, is 
rooted in the thought that tlie whole liuman race is in need of h>- 
demption. This latter idea, however, excludes the completely unde- 
termined freedom of the will in tho individual man ; for it n>quires 
the postulate that every indivtdtuil is necessarily sinful, and therefore 
in need of redemption. Under the overpowering ])ressuro of tills 
thought, Augustine sot another theory by the side of Ids theory of 
freedom of tho will which was so widely carried out in Ids philo- 
sophical writings ; and this second theory runs counter to tho first 
throughout. 

Augustine desires to solve the question os to the origin of evil, 
which is so important for him personally, and to solve it — in 
opposition to SlaniclKcism — by the conception of tho freedom of 
the will, in order to maintain in this, human responsibility and 
divine justice ; but in bis theological system it seems to Itim to l>o 
sufficient to restrict this freedom of will to Adam, tho first man. 
The idea of tho substantial oneness of tho human race — an idea 
which was a co-operating element in the faith in tho redemption of 
all by the one Saviour — permitted likewise tho doctrine that in 


‘ In the eleventh book of the Conftulom. Cf. C. Fortlage, A. De Ttmport 
Doctrtna (Heidelberg, 1830). 
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the one man Adam all humanity had sinned. By the abuse of this 
freedom of the will on the part of the first man, the whole human 
nature has been so corrupted that it cannot do otherwise than sin 
{lion posse non peccccre') . This loss of freedom applies without ex- 
ception, to the whole race arising from Adam. Every man brings 
with him into the world this corrupted nature which is no longer 
capable of good in its own strength or freedom, and this inherited 
sin is the punishment for original sin. J ust from this it follows 
that all men, without exception, are in need of redemption and of 
the Church’s means of grace. One as little as another deserves to 
receive this grace: therefore, thinks Augustine, no injustice can 
be seen in the fact that Grod bestows this grace, to which no one 
has any claim, not upon all, but only upon some ; and it is never 
known upon whom. But, on the other hand, the divine justice 
demands that, at least in the case of some men, the punishment for 
Adam’s fall should be permanently maintained, that these men, 
therefore, should remain excluded from the working of grace and 
from redemption. Since, finally, in consequence of their corrupted 
nature, all are alike sinful and incapable of any improvement of 
themselves, it follows that the choice of the favoured ones takes 
place not according to their worthiness (for there are none worthy 
before the working of grace), but according to an unsearchable 
decree of God. Upon him whom he will redeem he bestows his 
revelation with its irresistible power : he whom he does not choose, 
— he can in nowise be redeemed. Man in his own strength cannot 
make even a beginning toward the good : all good comes from God 
and only from him. 

In the doctrine of predestination, accordingly (and this is its philo- 
sophical element), the absolute causality of God suppresses the free 
will of the individual. The latter is refused both metaphysical 
independence and also all spontaneity of action ; the individual is 
determined either by his nature to sin or by grace to the good. So 
in Augustine’s system two powerful streams of thought come into 
violent opposition. It will always remain an astonishing fact that 
the same man who founded his philosophy upon the absolute and 
independent certainty of the individual conscious mind, who threw- 
the plummet of the most acute examination into the depths of inner 
experience and discovered in the will the vital ground of spiritual 
personality, found himself forced by the interests of a theological 
controversy to a theory of the doctrine of salvation which regards 
the acts of the individual will as unalterably determined conse- 
quences, either of a general corruption or of the divine grace. 
Individualism and universalism in the conception of psychical reality 
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stand here in bald opposition, and their clashing contradiction is 
scarcely concealed by the ambiguity of the word “freedom,” which, 
in the one line, is defended according to its psychological meaning, 
in the other, according to its ethico-religious meaning. The oppo- 
sition, however, of the two motives of thought which here lie side by 
side so irreconcilable, had influence in the succeeding development 
of philosophy until long past the Middle Ages. 

6. Tn the light of the doctrine of predestination the grand picture 
of the historical development of humanity, which Augustine drew 
in the manner and spirit of the old patristic philosophy, takes on 
dark colours and peculiarly stiff, inflexible forms. For if not only 
the course of the histor}’ of salvation taken as a whole, but also, 
as in Augustine’s system, the position which every individual is to 
occupy within it, has been previously fixed by divine decree, one 
cannot rid one’s self of the gloomy impression that all man’s voli- 
tional life in history, with, all its thirst for salvation, sinks to a 
play of shadows and puppets, whose result is infallibly fixed from 
the beginning. 

The spiritual world throughout the whole course of history falls 
apart, for Augustine, into two spheres, — the realm of God and the 
realm of the devil. To the former belong the angels that have not 
fallen, and the men whom God has chosen for his grace j the other 
embraces, together with the evil demons, all those men who are not 
predestined to redemption, but are left by God in the state of sin and 
guilt : the one is the kingdom of heaven, the other that of the world. 
The two occupy in the course of history a relation like that of two 
different races which are mingled only in outer action, while in- 
ternally they are strictly separate. The community of the elect has 
no home on earth ; it lives in the higher unity of divine grace. The 
community of the condemned, however, is divided within itself by 
discord; it fights in earthly kingdoms for the illusory worth of 
power and rule. Christian thought at this stage of development 
is so little able to master the reality presented by the world, that 
Augustine sees in the historical states only the provinces of a com- 
munity of sinners in hostility to God, condemned to quarrel with 
one another. For him, in fact, the kingdom of God is still not of 
this world; and the Church is for him the saving institution of the 
divine kingdom, which enters the temporal life. 

The course of the world’s history under these presuppositions 
is so conceived that we find a division entering behveen the two 
realms, which becomes sharper and sharper in the course of historj', 
and ultimately results in the complete and definitive separation of 
the same. In six periods, which correspond to the creative davs of 
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tlie Mosaic cosmogony and are attached to dates of Israelitic his- 
tory, Augustine constructs his history of the world. In this process 
he combines a depreeiatory estimate of the Eoman Avorld with slight 
understanding of the essential nature of the Grecian. The decisive 
point in this development is for him, also, the appearance of the 
Saviour, by which not only the redemption of those chosen by grace 
is brought to completion, but also their separation from the children 
of the world. With this begins the last world-period, whose end will 
be the Judgment : then after the stress of conflict shall enter the Sab- 
bath, the peace of the Lord — but peace only for the elect; for those 
not predestined to salvation will then be completely separated from 
the saints, and entirely given over to the pain of their unhappiness. 

However spiritually sublime (though never without attendant 
physical imagery) the conception of happiness and pain here pre- 
sented, — and this sublimity is especially noteworthy in the thought 
of unhappiness as a weakening of Being, due to the lack of divine 
causality, — the dualism of the Good and the Evil is yet unmistak- 
ably, for Augustine, the final issue of the world’s history. The man 
assailed by so many powerful motives of thought has not overcome 
the Manichceisvi of his youthful belief; he has taken it up into 
Christian doctrine. Among the Manichseans the antithesis of 
good and evil is held to be original and indelible : with Augustine 
this antithesis is regarded as one that has come into being, and yet 
as one that is ineradicable. The omnipotent, omniscient, supremely 
benevolent God has created a world which is divided forever into 
his own realm and that of Satan. 

7. Among the complicated problems and ideas of universal his- 
torical importance which Augustinianism contains, there is still one 
to be brought forward. It lies in the conception of blessedness itself 
in which all motives of his thought cross. Eor, strongly as Augus- 
tine recognised in the will the inmost motive energy of human 
nature, deeply as he penetrated the striving after happiness as the 
impelling motive of aU psychical functions, he yet remained firmly 
convinced that the satisfaction of all this stress and urging is to.jbe 
found only in beholding divine truth. The highest goodraslGo^d^^but 
God is the truth, and one enjoys truth, by beholdingitt andifesWgfjp 
its contemplation. AlLmrgin^iQ'f'i.the.iwilljisObut,)th,e.:p^thicto this 
peace in which it ceases' InTheflaStetaskf.ofiithbDwai |sitd)-J>eis:ilentriti. 
<thei>graqi9uswprkingl of9fliivinei(Devielatibfi;o^todcefl3ain^'quiet9j!!^}ien 
(the vi^ionjof7/toathjfproducedofr6in}iaboke;r!Comes;.o.verJdt/i9;)fToo os si 
.yjHefd hromnitedifiiineommoiisQppositiQn/.togindividuEilista' ofiri#ll, 

.the iGhristian ideAr ofiAhelnibsolUifei nausaldtyi bfeGod^ iand.. the icdntem- 
SplativB myStieismibtf <the)3!lep-Blatonis.tsw JBkomi.bQth: sides,;thesanie 
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tendency is at ■n’ork to bring about the conception of man’s sanctifi- 
cation as a working of God in him, as a becoming filled and illumined 
by the highest truth, as a willdcss contemplation of the one, infinite 
Being. Augustine, indeed, worked out forcibly the practical conse- 
quences which the working of grace should have in the earthly life, — 
purification of the disposition and strictness in the conduct of life, — 
and just in this is shown the comprehensive breadth of his personal 
nature and his spiritual vision. He develops the vigorous energy of 
his own combative nature into an ethical doctrine, which, far re- 
moved from the asceticism of Kco-riatonism with its weariness of 
life, sets man in the midst of the world-battle between Good and 
Evil as a brave fighter for the heavcnl)* kingdom. But the highest 
reward which beckons this fighter for God is yet, for Augustine, not 
the restless activity of the will, but the rest of contemplation. For 
the temporal life, Augustine demands the full and never-resting 
exertion of the struggling and acting soul ; for eternity he offers the 
prospect of the peace of becoming absorbed in divine truth. He 
indeed designates the state of the blessed os the highest of tha 
virtues, as love * (eharitas), but in the eternal blessedness where tha 
resistance of the world and of the sinful will is no longer to l>e over- 
come, where love has no longer any want that must bo satisfied, 
there this love is no longer anything other than a God-intoxicated 
contemplation. 

In this duality, also, of the Augustinian ethics, old and new lie 
close together. With the tense energy of will which is demanded 
for the earthly life, and with the transfer of the ethical judgment 
so as to make it apply to the inner disposition, the modern man 
appears ; but in the conception of the highest goal of life the ancient 
ideal of intellectual contemplation retains the victory. 

Here lies in Augustine’s doctrine itself a contradiction with the 
individualism of the will, here at a decisive point an Aristotelian, 
Neo-Platonic element maintains itself, and this internal opposition 
unfolds itself in the formation of the problems of the Sliddle Ages. 

§ 23. The Controversy over Universals. 

Johannes SaresberiensU, STetalogicvs, II. cap. 17 f. 

J. H. Lowe, Der Kampf ziclichen Nomtnalismus und Jtealismus I’m Mittei- 
aller, sein Ursprung vnd sein Verlavf (Prague, 1870). 

The schooling in formal logic which the peoples that entered 
upon the scientific movement at the beginning of the Middle Ages 

^ In his system the three Clirlstian virtues, faith, hope, and love, are placed 
above the practical and dlanoBtic virtues of Greek ethics. 
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were obliged to undergo, developed in connection with the question 
as to the logical and metaphysical significance of genera and species 
{universalia). But it would be a grave mistake . to suppose that this' 
question had only the didactic value of serving as a subject for 
mental drill, in connection with which the. rules of conceptional 
thought, division, judgment, and inference, were impressed for cen- 
turies upon ever new and increasing throngs of scholars. On the 
contrary, the tenacity with which the science' of the Middle Ages — : 
and it is significant that this occurred independently in the Orient 
as well as in the Occident — held fast to the elaboration of this 
problem in endless discussions, is rather in itself a proof that in this 
question a very real and very difficult problem lies before us. : 

In fact, when Scholasticism, in its timorous beginnings, made the 
passage in Porphyry’s Introduction ^ to the Categories of Aristotle 
which formulated this problem, the starting-point of its own first 
attempts at thought, it hit with instinctive sagacity npon precisely 
the same problem which had formed the centre of interest during 
the great period of Greek philosophy. After Socrates had assigned 
to science the task of thinking the Avorld in conceptions, the ques- 
tion how the class-concepts, or generic conceptions, are related to 
reality, became, for the first time, a chief motive of philosophy. It 
produced the Platonic doctrine of Ideas and the Aristotelian logic ; 
and if the latter had as its essential content (cf. § 12) the doctrine 
of the forms in which the particular is dependent upon the uni- 
versal, it is easy to understand that even from so scanty remains 
and fragments of this doctrine as were at the service of the earliest 
Middle Ages, the same problem must arise with all its power for the 
new race also. And it is likewise easy to understand that the old 
enigmatic question worked upon the naive minds of the Middle 
Ages, untrained in thought, in a manner similar to that in which it 
worked upon the Greeks. In fact, the delight in logical dispute,’ as 
this developed after the eleventh century at the schools of Paris, 
finds its counterpart as a social phenomenon only in the debates of 
the philosophers at Athens, and in these latter, too, as numerous 
anecdotes prove, .the question as to the reality of , iiniversals, which 
was connected with the doctrine of Ideas, played a leading part. 

Nevertheless the problem was renewed under conditions that 
were essentially less favourable. .TN^henthis question emerged for 
the Greeks, they possessed a wealth of proper scientific experience 


1 The formulation of the problem in the translation of Boethius is as follows 
“. . . degenenbus et peciebits — sive subsistant sive in solis mtdis intellectibus 
posita Sint, sive subsistentia corporalia an incorpornlict, et utruni separata a 
sensibilibus an in sensibilibus posita et circa h<zc consistentia, . . ' 
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and a store of real information and knowledge, which, if not always, 
yet for the most part and on the whole, prevented them from mak- 
ing their discussion solely a game with the abstractions of formal 
logic. Ilut mediroval science, csjM?ci.iny in its beginnings, lacked 
just this counterpoise, and on this account was obliged to move so 
long in a circle witli the attcmjit to construct its metapliysics otjt 
of purely logical considerations. 

Th.at the Middle Ages, in their turn, engaged and persisted so 
pertinaciously in this controversy which Inul jwovioiisly been waged 
principally between Plato and the Cynics, and aftcr^var\l Iwtwcen 
the Academy, the Lyceum, and the Slav, wxs not due solely to the 
fact that in consequence of the defective character of their tradi- 
tions the thinkers of the Middle Ages knew ns good ns nothing of 
those earlier debates; it had yet a deeper ground. The feeling of 
the peculiar, intrinsic wortli of personality, which had gained .so 
powerful expression in Christianity and esjxjcially in the Augustin- 
ian doctrine, found the liveliest echo and the strongest sympathy 
among precisely those trlU'S which wore called to become tlio new 
bearers of cinlisation; and in the hearts of these same ;x>oph'.s 
surged also thoyoutliful delight in richly coloured reality, in tlie 
living, particular appearance. Hut with the Church doctrine they 
received a philosophy which, with the measured calm of Greek 
thought, conceived the essential nature of things to Ho in universal 
connections, a metaphysics which idcntined tlic stages of logical 
universality with intcuRUics of Being of varying worths. In tins 
lay an inconsistency which covertly asserted itself, oven in Augus- 
tinianism, and became a constant stimulus for philosophical rcHoe- 
tion. 

1. The question as to the individuaVs ground of Being or exis- 
tence, from which mediicval thought never became free, was the 
more natural for it just at its beginning in proportion as the Neo- 
platonic metaphysics still maintained itself under the veil of a 
Christian mysticism. Nothing could be more adapted to call out 
the contradiction of a natural individualism than the high degree 
of consistency with which Scotus Erigena carried through the funda- 
mental thoughts of the Neo-Platonic Realism, Perhaps no philoso 
pher has expressed more clearly and frankly than he the final 
consequences of the metaphysics which, from the standpoint of the 
Socratic-Platonic principle that the truth, and therefore also Being, 
is to he sought in the universal, identifies the stages of universality 
with those of the intensity and priority of Being. The universal 
(the class-concept or logical genus) appears here as the essential and 
original reality, which produces from itzelf and contains vHthin itself 
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the particular (the species and ultimately the individual). Tlie 
universals are, therefore, not only substances (7’es; hence the name 
“Eealism”), but, as contrasted with the corporeal individual things, 
they are the more primitive, the producing and determining sub- 
stances ; they are the more Real substances, and they are the more 
Real in proportion as they are the more universal In this conceiition, 
therefore, the logical relations of concepts immediately become 
metaphysical relations; formal arrangement contains real signifi- 
cance. Logical subordination becomes changed into a production 
and inclusion of the particular by the general ; logical partition and 
determination become transformed into a causal process by means 
of which the universal takes on form and unfolds itself in the 
particular. 

The pyramid of concepts, thus raised to a metaphysical signifi- 
cance, culminates in the concept of the deity as the most universal. 
But the last product of abstraction, the absolutely universal, is that 
which has no determinations (cf. p. 250). Hence this doctrine 
becomes identical with the old “negative theology,” according to 
which we can predicate of God only what he is not ; ^ and yet here, 
too, this highest Being is designated, quite in accord with the 
thought of Plotinus, as the “uncreated, but self-creating Nature.” 
For this most universal Being produces out of itself all things; 
these, therefore, contain nothing else than its manifestations, and 
are related to it as particular specimens or instances are to the 
class; they are in it and exist only as its modes of appearance. 
The result of these presuppositions is thus a logical pantheism: all 
things of the world are “theophanies ” ; the world is God developed 
into the particular, proceeding out of himself to take on a definite 
form (deus explicitus). God and the world are one. The same 
“Nature” (^ro-is) is, as creative unity, God, and as created plurality, 
the world. 

The process of unfolding {egressus) proceeds in the graded scale 
of logical universality. Out of God comes at first the intelligible 
world as “the Nature which is created and itself creates,” the realm 
of universals, of Ideas which (as vot in the sense of Plotinus) form 
the working forces in the sensuous world of phenomena. The 
Ideas are built up as a heavenly hierarchy according to their various 
grades of universality, and therefore also of intensity of Being, and 
in connection with this thought Christian Mysticism constructs a 


^ In carrying out tliis Philonic thought (cf. p. 237) the Church Fathers had 
already employed a course of thought -which proceeds by successive abstraction 
to the concept of God as the undetermined. Cf., e.p., Clement Alex. Strom. 
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doctrine of angels after a Keo-Platonic pattern. But in every case 
beneath the mythical covering the important thought is really 
active, that real dependence consists in logical dependence ; the 
logical consequence, by which the particular follows from the 
general, is spuriously substituted for the causal relation. 

Hence, then, even in the world of the senses, it is only the uni- 
versal that is properly active and efficient : corporeal things, as a 
whole, form the “Nature which is created and does not itself 
create.”^ In this world the individual thing is not as such active; 
it is rather active according to the proportion of universal attri- 
butes which attain manifestation in it. The individual thing of 
sense, accordingly, possesses the least force of Being, the weakest 
and completely dependent species of reality : the Neo-Platonic 
Idealism is maintained by Scotus Erigena in full. 

To the stages of unfolding corresponds in a reverse order the 
return of all things into God (regressus), the resolution of the 
world of individual forms into the eternal primitive Being, the dei- 
fication of the world. So thought, as the final goal of all genera- 
tion and change, as the extinction of all that is particular, God is 
designated as “the Nature which neither is created nor creates 
it is the ideal of motionless unity, of absolute rest at the end of the 
world-process. All theophanies are destined to return into the 
unity of the divine All-Being, — that unity which knows no dis- 
tinctions. Thus, even in the final destiny of things, the superior 
reality of the universal, which swallows up all that is particular, 
preserves itself. 

2. As in antiquity (cf. § 11, 5), so here, in consequence of the 
effort to assure truth and reality to universals, the peculiar thought 
of a graded scale of Being appears. Some things (universals), is 
the doctrine, are more than others (particulars). “Being” is looked 
upon as, like other qualities, capable of comparison, of increase and 
diminution ; it belongs to some thingjs more than to others. So it 
became the custom to think that the concept of Being (esse, existere) 
has a. relation to that which is (essentia), and a relation of different 
degrees, of intensity, just as other marks and qualities are related 
to the objects in which they are formed. As a thing possesses more 
or less extension, force, permanence, so it has also more or less 
“Being”; and as it can receive or lose other qualities, so it can 
receive or lose that of Being. This line of thought, peculiar to 
Realism, must be kept in mind to understand a great number of the 

' It need only be briefly mentioned that this “ division of Nature ” obviously 
recalls the Aristotelian distinction of the unmoved mover, the moved mover, 
and that which neither moves nor is moved. Cf. 1 13, 6. 
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metapliysiccil theories of the Middle Ages. It explains, in the first 
place, the. most important doctrine wliich Realism produced, the 
ontological argument for the existence of God wliich Anselm of Can- 
terbury brought forward. 

The more universality, the more Reality. From this it follows 
that if God is the most universal being, he is also the most Real ; 
if he is the absolutely universal being, he is also the absolutely Real 
being, ens realissimum. He has, therefore, according to the concep- 
tion of him, not onl}’’ the comparatively greatest Reality, but also 
absolute Reality ; that is, a Reality than which a greater and higher 
cannot be thought. 

But through the whole development which this line of thought 
had already taken in antiquity, we find that the worth-predicate of 
perfection was inseparably fused with the conception of Being. 
The degrees of Being are those of perfection ; the more anything 
15 , the more perfect it is, and, vice versa, the more perfect anything 
is, the more it is.’ The conception of the highest Being is, there- 
fore, also that of an absolute perfection; that is, of a perfection such 
that it cannot be tliought higher and greater: ens pcrfectissimum. 

In accordance with these presuppositions, Anselm is perfectly 
correct in his conclusion that, from the mere conception of God as 
most perfect and most real Being, it must be possible to infer his 
existence. But to do this he attempts various modes of proof. In 
his Monologium he follows the old cosmological argument that 
because there is Being at all, a highest and absolute Being must 
be assumed from which all else that exists has its Being, and which 
itself exists only from itself, according to its own essential nature 
(aseXtas). Whereas every individual existent entity can be also 
thought as non-existent, and therefore owes the realit}' of its essence 
not to itself, but to another (the Absolute), the most perfect Being 
can be thought only as being or existent, and exists accordingly 
only by virtue of the necessity of its own nature. God’s essence 
(and only God’s) involves his existence. The nerve of this argu- 
ment is thus ultimately the Eleatic basal thought, lo-nv elmi. Being 
is, and cannot be thought otherwise than as being or existing. 

Anselm, however, involved this same thought in a peculiar com- 
plication, while he intended to simplify it and render it independent 
in itself. In the Proslogium he entered upon the ontological argu- 
ment, properly so called, which maintains that without any reference 
to the Being of other things, the mere conception of the most per- 

^ A principle whicli lies at the basis of Augustine’s theodicy, in so far as with 
both the existent is held to be eo ipso good, and the evil, on the contrary, as not 
truly existent. 
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feet Being involves iU Bc.iHty. Inasmuch as this conception is 
thought, it possesses psychic.al reality : the most j>erfi‘ct l>citig »> as 
a content in consciousness (ewe in inttUectu'). But if it existed 
only as a content in consciousne5.s, and not also in metaphysical 
reality (ewe efinm in re), a still more perfect being could evidently 
be thought, which sliould jxMsess not only psychical, hut also meta- 
physical reality; and thus the former would not Ih» the most jx'rfect 
being possible. It l>elongs, acoonVmgly, to the coneejilion of the 
most |>crfect Iwing (700 itiojma coyitari non that it |*osscsses 

not only reality in thought, but al<o absolute reality. 

It is obvious that Anselm in this formulation wa.s not fortunate 
in his shift, and that what hovered liefore him nttaineil in this 
proof but a very awkward expression. Kor it takes little acuteness 
to sec that Anselm jirovcd only that i/ (io<l is thought (ns most 
perfect being), he must bo thought also nece.ssarily ns being or 
existent, and cannot lie thought a.s non-cxi.stent. But the ontologi- 
cal argument of the Pmstogium did not show even in the remotest 
degtoo that Gwl, t.e. that a most perfect being, must lie thought. 
The necessity for this stood fast for Anselm piTsonally, not only 
because of the conviction of his faith, but also by the cosmological 
argumentation of the J/oHo/ojmm. When lie Indievcd that he 
could dispense with this pre.snpjiosilion and with the lielp of tlie 
mere conception of Gtxl arrive at the proof of his exisUuiee, he 
exemplified in typical manner the fundamcnt.al idea of Boalism, 
which ascribed to conceptions without any regard to their gene.sis 
and basis in the human mind, the charaelcr of truth, i.e. of 
Reality. It was on this ground alone that ho could attempt to 
reason from the psychical to the metaphysical reality of the conce|>- 
tion of God. 

The polemic of Gannilo, therefore, in a certain respect hit the 
vulnerable point. * He argued that according to the methods of 
Anselra, in quite the same manner the reality of any idea whatever, 
e.g. that of an island, if the mark of perfection were only included 
within it, might bo proved. For the most perfect island, if it were 
not really in existence, would evidently be surpassed in perfection 
by the real island, which should po.ssess the same other marks; the 
former would bo inferior to the latter in the attribute of Being. 
But instead of showing in his rejoinder, as might have been ex- 
pected, that the conception of a perfect island is a completely unnec- 
essary arbitrary fiction, or that this conception contains an inner 
contradiction, while the conception of the most real being is nece.s- 
sarj’ and not contradictory, Anselm expatiates further upon his 
argument, that if the most perfect being is in the intellect, it must 
be also fn re. 
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However slight the cogency of this attempted proof remains for 
him who does not, as Anselm does without acknowledging it, regard 
the conception of an absolute Being as a necessity of thought, the 
ontological argument is yet valuable as the characteristic feature of 
mediseval Eealism, of which it forms the most consistent expression. 
For the thought that the highest being owes its reality only to its 
own essential nature, and that therefore this reality must be capable 
of being proved from its conception alone, is the natural conclusion 
of a doctrine which traces the Being of things of perception back to 
a participation in conceptions, and again within the conceptions 
themselves sets up a graded scale of reality, employing the degree 
of universality as the standard. 

3. When now the question arose as to the kind of reality which 
belongs to universals, and as to their relation to the individual 
things known to the senses, mediaeval Realism found itself involved 
in difficulties quite similar to those which had faced the Platonic 
Realism. The thought of a second, higher, immaterial world, which 
at that former period had to be born, was now indeed received as a 
complete and almost self-evident doctrine, and the religiously dis- 
posed thinking could be only sympathetic in its attitude toward the 
hTeo-Platonic conception of the Ideas as contents of the divine mind. 
Following the pattern of the Platonic Timaeus, whose mythical mode 
of presentation was favourable to this conception, Bernard of 
Chartres sketched an imaginative cosmogonic work of fantastic 
grotesqueness, and we find with his brother Theodoric, attempts, sug- 
gested by the same source, to construct a symbolism of numbers, 
which undertook not only, as was done in other instances, to develop 
the dogma of the Trinity, but also to develop further fundamental 
metaphysical conceptions out of the elements of unity, likeness, and 
unlikeness.^ 

In addition to this question concerning the archetypal reality of 
the Ideas in the mind of God, the question is also, what significance 
is to be conceded to them in the created world. Extreme Realism, 
as it had been maintained at the outset by William of Champeaux, 
taught the full substantiality of the class-concept in this world also ; 
the universal is present in all its individuals as the undivided 
essence, everywhere identical with itself. The class accordingly 
appears as the unitary substance, and the specific marks of the indi- 
viduals belonging to it appear as the accidents of this substance. 
It was Abelard’s objection that according to this theory mutually 
contradictory accidents would have to be ascribed to the same sub- 


1 Cf. tlie extracts, in Haurfiau, Hist. d. l.ph. sc., I. 396 ff. 
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sUnco, which first forced the defender of Realism to give up this 
extreme position anil restrict himself to the <Iefcnce of the proposi* 
tion, that the class exists in the individuals, inflivulualUer;* i.e. 
that its universal, identical essence clothes itself in each jvarticular 
example in a particular 8ut>3tantial Form. This view was in touch 
with the conception of the Keo-Flatonists, which had l>ccn main- 
tained by noethina and Augtistinc and also occasionally mentioned 
in the literature of the intervening periwl, and its exposition moves 
readily in the Aristotelian terminology, acconling to which the 
universyil appears as the more indetenninate |X)sail>ility which 
realises itself in itidividuals by means of tlieir peniltar Fonnx. 
The conception is then no longer substance in the proper sense, but 
the common substratum whtcli takes on difTcrent forms in indivul- 
lual instances. 

Uh/tcr of ^for^agne sought to remove llie difiieulty in another 
way, by designating the individualising of the classes or genera to 
species, and of the sjMJcies to individual things, as the entering of 
the substratum into different states (ftatun), and yet reganling 
these states as reoh'fer specialising determinations of the universal, 

In both these lines of thought, however, Realism was only with 
difficulty held back from a final consctiuencc which at the first lay 
in nowise within the purpose of its ortho<lox supporters. The re- 
lation of the universal to the particular might Ih> regarded ns the 
self-realising of the sulntratum into individual Forms, or as its 
specialisation into individual states,— in either e-asc one came ulti- 
mately in the ascending line of abstract conceptions to the idea of 
tlie ena gcneraliasimum, whose Belf-rc-aJisations, or whose motlified 
states, formed in descending line the genera, species, and individuals, 
i.c. to the doctrine that in all phenomena of the world only the one 
divine substance is to bo seen. PaiUfiei'sm inhered in the blood of 
Realism by reason of its Nco-FJatoiiic descent and was always 
making its appe.arance hero and there j and opponents like Abelard 
did not fail to cast this consequence in the face of Realism. 

Jleanwhilc realistic pantheism did not como to be expressly 
maintained in this period; on the other hand, Realism in its theory 
of universals found an instnmient for establishing some of- the 
fundamental dogmas, and therefore rejoiced in the approbation of 
• the Church. The assumption of a substantial rc.ility of the logi- 
cal genera not only seemed to make possible a rational exposi- 
tion of tho doctrine of the Trinity, but also, as was shown by 
Anselm and Odo (Odardus) of Cainbrey, proved to bo a fit phil- 

1 For the readiii" “ liidiffercntfr,” cf. Lbwi*, op. cit., -U) fT., and Cl. niiuiukcr, 
/. Oesch. d. X. SoT, 
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osopliical basis for tbe doctrines of inherited sin and vicarious 

satisfaction. ' , 

4. On the same grounds, Ave find at first the reverse lot befalling 
Nominalism, which during this period remained more repressed and 
stifled. Its beginnings ^ were harmless enough. It grew out of the 
fragments of Aristotelian logic, in particular out of the treatise Be 
Categoriis. In this the individual things of experience were desig- 
nated as the true “first” substances, and here the logico-grammatical 
rule was propounded that “substance” could not be predicate in 
a judgment : res non predicatur. Since now the logical significance 
of universals is essentially that of affording the predicates in the 
judgment, (and in the syllogism), it seemed to follow — this the 
commentary Super Porphyrium had already taught — that univer- 
sals could not be substances. 

What are they, then ? It could be read in Marcianus Capella that 
a universal was the comprehension of many particularities by one 
name {nomen), by the same word (uox); but a word, Boethius had 
defined as a “motion of the air produced by the tongue.” With 
this all elements of the thesis of extreme Nominalism Avere given : 
universals are nothing but collective names, common designations 
for different things, sounds (flatus vocis), AA'hich serve as signs for a 
multiplicity of substances or their accidents. 

In what degree the thus formulated Nominalism, which in this 
extreme form must have ignored even the real occasions for such 
collective names, was actually propounded and defended during that 
period “ can no longer be determined.® But the metaphysics of indi- 
vidualis7n Avhich corresponds to such a theory of knowledge meets us 
clearly and firmly with the claim that only individual things are to 
be regarded as substances, as truly real. This was doubtless most 
sharply expressed by Boscdlimcs, when he presented it in a two- 
fold aspect : as the comprehension of many individuals under the 
same name is only a human designation, so, too, the distinguishing 
of parts in individual substances is only an analysis for human 
thought and communication the truly real is the individual thing, 
and that alone. 

% 

1 Cf. C. S. Barach, Zur Geschichte des Nominalismus vor Bosccllin TVienna, 
1866). '■ 

'■j It is certain that this did not as yet occur in the beginnings of 'Nominalism 
Cwith Brie of Auxerre, with the author of the commentary Sxipcv PoTphyrixim, 
etc.), for with these writers we find at the same time the expression of Boethius 
that f/enws is siibstantialis similiUido ex diversis speciebus in cogitatione collecta. 

•*> John of Salisbury sa^ys ^Poller. VII. 12 ; cf. Metal. II. 17) that this opinion 
vanished again with its author Roscellinus. 

* The example of the house and its wall, which, according to Abelard (Oifvr. 
ln('d. 171), he employed in this connection, was certainly the most unfortunate 
that could be thought of. How inferior such considerations are to the begin- 
nings of Greek thought! 
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The individual, however, is that which is given in the world of 
sensible reality j hence for this metaphysics, knowledge consists 
only in the experience of the senses. That this sensualism appeared 
in the train of Nominalism, that there were men who allowed their 
thinking to go on entirely in corporeal images, we are assured, not 
only by Anselm, but also by Abelard : but who these men were 
and how they carried out tluir theory we do not learn. 

This doctrine became momentous through its application to theo- 
logical questions by Berengar of Tours and Roscellinus. The one 
contested, in the doctrine of the Sacrament, the possibility of the 
transmutation of the substance while the former accidents were 
retained ; the second reached the consequence that the three persons 
of the divine Trinity were to be looked upon as three different 
substances, agreeing only in certain qualities and workings (tri- 
theism). 

C. In the literary development of these antitheses Realism passed 
ciUTent as Platonic, Nominalism as Aristotelian, The lattel* desig- 
nation was evidently much more distorted than the former, but 
when we consider the defective nature of the transmitted material, 
we can understand that the mediating tendencies which thrust 
themselves in between Realism and Nominalism introduced them- 
selves with the endeavour to harmonise the two great thinkers of 
antiquity. Of such attempts, two ate chiefly worthy of mention: 
from the party of Realism the so-called Indifferentism, from that of 
Nominalism the doctrine of Abelard. 

As soon as Realism abandoned the doctrine of the separate 
existence of the concepts (the Platonic supported 

only the universalia in re,'* the tendency asserted itself to, con- 
ceive of the difierent stages of universality as the real states of one 
and the same substratum. One and the same absolute reality is, in 
its different “ status" animate being, man, Greek, Socrates. As the 
substratum of these states the moderate Realists regarded the uni- 
versal, and ultimately the ens realissimum; it was therefore a 
significant concession to Nominalism when others made the indi- 
vidual the supporter of these states. Tlie truly existent, these 
latter thinkers conceded, is the individual thing, but the individual 
thing supports within itself as essential determinations of its own 
nature certain qualities and groups of qualities which it has in 
common with others. This real similarity (consimililudo) is the 
indifferent (“not different”) element in all these individuals, and 
thus the genus is present in its species, the species in its indi- 
vidual examples, indijfferenter. Adflard of Bath appears as the 
chief supporter of this line of thought, yet it must have had a 
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wider extension, perhaps with a somewhat stronger nominalistic 
accent.^ ' 

6. But it was Abelard^ with his all-sided activity who formed 
the vigorous centre in the controversy over universals. The pupil 
and at the same time the opponent both of Boscellinus and of 
William of Champeaux, he fought Nominalism and Bealism each 
by means of the other, and since he takes the weapons of his 
polemic now from the one side now from the other, it could not fail 
to result that his position should be interpreted and judged oppo- 
sitely.® And yet the outlines of this position are clear and dis- 
tinct before us. In his polemic against all kinds of Bealism, the 
thought that the logical consequence of Bealism is pantheism 
returns so frequently and energetically that we must see in it, not 
merely a convenient weapon for use in the ecclesiastical conditions 
then prevailing, but rather the expression of an individualistic con- 
viction easy to understand in the case of a personality so energetic, 
self-conscious, and proudly self-reliant. But this individuality had 
at the same time its inmost essence in clear, sharp, intellectual 
activity, in genuine French rationality. Hence its no less powerful 
opposition against the sensualistic tendencies of Nominalism. 

Universals, Abelard teaches, cannot be things, but just as. little 
can they be mere words. The word {vox) as a complex of sounds, 
is indeed something singular ; it can acquire universal meaning only 
mediately, by becoming a predicate {sermo) . Such an employment 
of a Avord for a predicate is possible only through ■ conceptional 
thought (conceptus), Avhich, by comparing the contents of percep- 
tion, gains that Avhich is by its nature adapted to become a predicate 
{quod deplurihus natum est prcedicari).* The universal is then the 
conceptual predicate {Sermonisni), or the concept itself {Gonceptudlr 
ism).^ But if the universal as such gains its existence first, in 
thought and judgment, and in the predicate which is possible, only 
by this means, and exists only there, it is not therefore entirely 
without relations to absolute reality. Universals could not be the 
indispensable forms of all knowledge, as they in fact actually are, 
if there were not something in the nature of things which we 

^ According to the statements in the treatise Be G-enerihxis et Speciebus and 
the communications of Abelard in his gloss on Isagoge. It seems, too, that Wil- 
liam of Champeaux inclined toward Indifferehtism at the last. • ' ’ 

^ Cf. S. M. Deutsch, Peter Abaelard,. ein kritischer Theolog. des ziipl/ten 
Jahrhunderts (Leips. 1883). . , 

® Thus Ritter makes him a Realist ; Haurfeau, a Nominalist. ' 

< Cf. Arist. Be Interpr. 7, 17 a 39. 

. - ® It seerns that Abelard at different times emphasised sometimes the one 
alternative, sometimes the other, and perhaps his school also developed differ- 
ently in accordance with these two lines of thought. .V- - 
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apprehend and predicate in these universals. This something is the 
likeness or similarity (conformitas) of the essential characteristics 
of individual substances.* Not as numerical or substantial identity, 
hut as a multiplicity with like qualities, does the universal 
exist in Nature, and it becomes a unitary concept which makes 
predication possible, only when it has been apprehended and con- 
ceived by human thought. Even Abelard, however, explains this 
likeness of character in a multiplicity of individuals upon the 
hypothesis that God created the world according to archetypes which 
he carried in his mind (noya). Thus, according to his view, the 
universals exist firstly, before the things, as eoncejUus mentis in God ; 
secondly, in the tilings, as likeness of the essential characteristics of 
individuals; thirdly, after things, in the human understanding as its 
concepts and predicates acquired by comparative thought. 

Thus, in Abelard the different lines of thought of the time 
become xmited. But he had developed the individual elements of 
this theory incidentally, partly in connection with his polemic, and 
perhaps, also, at different times with varying emphasis on this or 
that element : a systematic solution of the whole problem he never 
gave. As regards the real question at issue he had advanced so far 
that it was essentially his theory that became the niling doctrine in 
the formula accepted by the Arabian philosophers (Avicenna), “ «nl- 
versalia ante mxdtiplicilatem, in muUiplicitate et post multipUcitatem ; ” 
to universals belongs equally a significance ante rem as regards the 
divide mind, in re as regards Nature, nniXpost rem as regards human 
knowledge. And since Thomas and Puns Scotus in the main agreed 
in this view, the problem of universals, which, to be sure, lias not 
yet been solved,* came to a preliminary rest, to come again into the 
foreground when Nominalism was revived (of. § 27). 


^ ^ Others, who in the main had the same thought, e.g. Gilbert de la Foirge, 
aided 'themselves with the Aristotelian distinction between iirst and second 
substances, or between substance and subsistence ; yet Gilbert uses the latter 
terms in a changed meaning as compared with their use by Abelard. 

2 Even if the problem as to the universals be restricted, according to tlie 
mode of Scholasticism, to the reality of the class-concepts, the problem has 
gone through essentially new phases in its further development, and cannot be 
regarded as finally solved by the posiUon taken by science to-day. Behind this, 
howp'er, rises the more general and more difficult question, what metaphysical 
significance belongs to those universal determinations, in a knowledge of which 
all explanatory science practically consists. Cf. H. Lotze, Logik (Leips. 1874), 
§§ 313-321. [Eng. tr. ed. by B. Bosanquet, Oxford and N.Y. i888.] 

To the investigators of to-day, therefore, who would throw the controversy 
over universals to the lumber pile of past theories, or treat it as a long-outgrown 
children’s disease, so long as th^ do not know how to state with complete 
certainty and clearness in what consists the metaphysical reality and efficiency 
of that whicli we call a law 0 / A’atare, we must still cry, “ m«fa£o nomine de te 
fabula narrata.” Cf., also, O. Leibmann, Zur Analysis der WiriUckkeit (2d 
ed., Strassburg, 1880), 313 ff., 471 fL, and Gedanken und Thatsachen (1 Heft, 
Strassburg, 1882), 89 ff. 
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7. But Abelard has a still greater significance than that due to 
this central position in the controversy over universals, for he mani- 
fested in his own person, and expressed in typical form, the attitude 
which the dialectic, unfolding in connection with that controversy, 
occupied in the mental and spiritual life of that time. He is, so 
far as it was possible within the limits of the ideas of his time, the 
spokesman of free science, the prophet of the newly awakened im- 
pulse toward real and independent knowledge. Abelard (and with 
him Gilbert) is first of all a rationalist; thought is for him the norm 
of truth. Dialectic has the task of distinguishing between time 
and false. He may, indeed, subject himself to revelation preserved 
in tradition, but, he says, we believe divine revelation only because it 
is reasonable. Hence dialectic has, in his case, no longer really the 
task which Anselm, following Augustine, prescribed it, of making 
the content of faith comprehensible for the intellect ; he demands 
for it also the critical right of deciding in doubtful cases according 
to its own rules. Thus, in the treatise “Sic et Non,” he set the 
views of the Church Fathers over against each other to their recip- 
rocal disintegration dialectically, in order to find at last what is 
worthy of belief only in what is capable of proof. So, too, in his 
Dialogns, the cognising reason appears as judge over the various 
religions, and while Abelard regards Christianity as the ideal con- 
summation of the history of religions, there are expressions in his 
works ^ in which he reduces the content of Christianity to the origi- 
nal moral law, which was re-established by Jesus in its purity. 
From this standpoint, too, Abelard was the first to win once more 
a free, unbiassed view for the interpretation of antiquity. Little 
as he knew of them, he was an admirer of the Greeks ; he sees in 
their philosophers Christs before Christianity, and regarding men 
like Socrates and Plato as inspired, he asks (reversing the thought 
of the Church Fathers, cf. p. 223, note 5) whether religious tradi- 
tion may not perhaps have been partly created by these philoso- 
phers. Christianity is regarded by him as the philosophy of the 
Greeks made democratic. 

Abelard, like almost all the “ Enlighteners ” of the ]\riddle Ages,° 
was an obedient son of the Church. But if this fact were to put us 
in error as to the significance of his personality in the line just 
mentioned, — a significance rather for the history of religion and 
civilisation than as producing something philosophically new, — it 
would be sufficient to take into account the attacks which he met. 

^ Cf. the evidence for what follows in Reuter, Gescli. der Aufklarung im. 
Zlf.-A, 1. 183 ff. . . ; 

A. Harnack, Dosrmengfcsc/ifc/eJc, III. 322. 
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In fact, his controversy with liernanl of Clairvaux is the conflict of 
knowledge with faith, of reason with authority, of science with the 
Church. And if Abelard lacked ultimately tlio weight and staying 
power of personality to prevail in such a contest/ it will bo rcracm- 
bered, on the other hand, that a science such as the twelfth centur]* 
could offer — even aside from the external power to which tlie 
Church at that time had attained — must have been inferior to the 
mighty inward strength of faith, even if it had not been snj)j)orted 
by so great and high a personality. V'or that bold ix)stulate, so full 
of the future, that only unprejudice<l scientific insight should deter- 
mine faith, — what means did it then jiossess for its fulfilment? 
Its only means were the hollow rules of dialectic; and the content 
which this science had to exhibit, it owed just to tliat tradition 
against which it rebelled with its intollectualistic criticism. This 
science lacked the material strength to carry out the part to which 
she felt herself called; but she set herself a problem wliich, while 
she herself was not able to solve it, has never again vanished from 
the memorj* of European peoples. 

^Ve hear, indeed, of the disturbing practices of tho.so who would 
have everything treated only "scicntiflcally'’;* complaints multiply 
after the time of Anselm over the growing rationalism of tl>c Zeitpelsl, 
over the evil men who will believe only what they can comprehend 
and prove, over the Sophists who, with impudent dexterity, know 
how to dispute pro et contra, over the “deniers,” who from ration- 
alists are said to hare become materialists and nihilists; — but not 
even the names of the men who answer to this descriptior\ have 
been preserved, to say nothing of their doctrines. And just this 
lack in proper material of its own was the reason that the dialectic 
movement, whose prince was Abelard, in spite of all its zeal and all 
its acuteness, ran out and became exhausted without direct and 
immediate results. 

§ 24. The Dualism of Body and SouL 

On these grounds it is explicable that in the twelftli and, in part, 
even in the eleventh century, we find the feeling of the unfruitful- 
ness of dialectic as widely extended as the feverish impulse to 
attain through it to true knowledge. A tendency that indicates 
disillusion is manifested in this period by the side of the ardent 
desire for knowledge. Discontented with the subtiltiea of dialectic, 
which, even in men like Anselm, had laid itself under obligation to 

^ Cf. Th. Ziegler, Abaelard't Rthica, In Strassburg. Ahh. z- Philos. (Freiburg, 
1884), p. 221, 

2 “ Puri philosophi " 
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place tlie ultimate mysteries of faith upon a rational basis, some 
plunged from unfruitful theory into practical life, “in das Eauschen 
der Zeit, ins Eollen der Begebenheit,” — into the rush of time, the 
rolling of events, — others plunged into a revelry in supra-rational 
Mysticism ; others, finally, into diligent work in empirical research. 
All the opposites, into which an intellectual activity, that is predom-. 
inantly logical can pass over, develop by the side of dialectic, and 
take their position against it in a more or less firmly concluded 
league, — Practice, Mysticism, and Empiricism. 

There resulted from this at first a peculiarly distorted relation to 
scientific tradition. Aristotle was known only as the father of 
formal logic and master of dialectic, and in consequence of this igno- 
rance was regarded as the hero of the purely intellectual mode of 
considering the world. Plato, on the contrary, was knoAvn partly 
as the creator of the doctrine of Ideas (unwittingly falsified in 
accordance with Neo-Platonic processes), partly, by virtue of the 
preservation of the Timceus, as the founder of a philosophy of 
Nature whose fundamental teleological character found the live- 
liest assent in religious thought. Hence when Oerbert, as a counter- 
poise against the pride of dialectic in which he himself had at first 
made some not very successful attempts, commended the study of 
Nature, to which he had been stimulated by the example of the 
Arabians, and which corresponded to his own vigorous practical 
bent toward active life, he could count on approval for this en- 
deavour only among men who, like him, were working toward an 
extension of material information, and who, in aid of this, were 
appropriating the results of ancient researches. Thus the return to 
antiquity makes here its first appearance as the source of material 
knowledge in opposition to the Aristotelian dialectic, — a first weak 
Kenaissance which, half humanistic, half naturalistic, aims to gain 
a living content of knowledge.^ Gerbert’s disciple, Fulbert (died 
1029), opened the school of Chartres, which, in the following period, 
became the seat of the Platonism that was intimately associated 
with the study of Nature. Here worked the brothers Theodoric 
and Bernard of Chartres ; from this school William of Conches 
received his tendency. In their writings the powerful' stimulus of 
classical antiquity unites with the interest of an active and vigorous 

1 The cloister Monte Cassino in Italy formed one of the main seats of this 
movement. Here (about 1050) the monk Constantinus Africanus worked, who, 
as is known to have been the case also with the Platonist AdSlard of Bath, 
gathered his learning on his journeys in the Orient, and was especially active 
in the translation of medical treatises by Hippocrates and Galen. The effects 
of the activity in this cloister are shown not only in literature, but also in the 
founding of the famous school of Salerno in the middle of the twelfth century. 
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knowledge of Xaturc. AVc fco here one of the most peculiar shift- 
ings that have occurro<l in the hialory of literature, I’lato and 
Aristotle have exchanged tljcir rules : the latter apijoara as the ideal 
of an abstract science of conceptions, the former as the starting* 
point for a concrete knowle<lgo of Nature. The knowledge of ox- 
tcmal reality that meets us in this period of medieval science is 
atUched to the name of 1‘lato. So far as there is a natural science 
in this age, it is that of the I’latonists, — of a Ilemanl of Cliartrc.s, 
of a William of Conches, and their associates,* 

Itut this disposition towanl concrete n*ality, which makes the 
Phtonhts of the Middle Ages conspicuous as contraste<l with the 
high*5oating metaphysics of the dialecticians, assumed still another 
form, which was much more \*alu.ihle. Incapable as yet of gaining 
from outer exiwricnce Iwlter results than those already at its hand 
in the transmitted Greek science, the empirical impulse of the 
Middle Ages dirt'cted its activity to the investigation of the mental 
life, and unfolded the full energy of real observation and acute 
analysis in the domain of inner experience— in This is 

the field of scientific work in which the Middle Ages attained the 
most valuable results.* In this, the experience of practical life ns 
well as that of the sublimest piety was filled wilh’n substantial con* 
tent, and as such set itself in opposition to the dialectical play of 
conceptions. 

1. The natural leiider in this field was Au^uftine, wliose psyehologi* 
Kil views exercised a mastery that was the stronger in proportion ns 
his views were interwoven with the current religious conviction, nnd 
in proportion, also, to the slight extent to which the Aristotelian 
psycholog}’ was known. Hut Augustine had maintained in his 
system the complete dualism which reganlod the soul ns nn imma- 
terial substance, and man as a union of two substances, body nnd 
soul. Jast for this reason ho could not expect to gain a knowledge 
of the soul from its relations to the body, and took with full con- 
sciousness of his procedure the utandpoint of inner ex]^enence. 

The new principle of method which had thus arisen from meta- 
physical presuppositions could unfold itself undisturbed so long as 
the monistic metaphysical psychology of the I’eripatctic school re- 


> This humanistic natural science of tlio early Middle Ages was not at all 
discriminating In its adoption of ancient tradition ; so, for example, If we may 
trust the account of Walter of St, Victor (In the extracts made by Bulscns, 
illfftie, Vol. 190, p. 1170), William of Conches regarded an atomistic conception 
of Nature as capable of union with bis Platonism. (Mlgne, Vol. 00, pp. lia-i ff.). 

* Cf. for this and for what follows (as also for § 27, later) the articles by 
II. Slebcck In Vols. l.-lll. of the Arcftfr fur Ofxehichte der PhUosopkie, and 
also la Vols. 03, 94, ZeUschr{ft fur Philo$. ti. philos. Krit. (1888-00). 
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niained unknown. And this unfolding was furthered emphatically 
by those needs which brought the Middle Ages to psychology. 
Faith sought knowledge of the soul for the purpose of the soul’s 
salvation, and this salvation was found just in those transcendent 
activities through whicli the soul, estranged from the body, strives 
toward a higher world. It was, therefore, principally the Mystics 
who sought to spy out the secrets of the inner life, and thus became 
psychologists. 

Weightier and philosophically more significant than the individual 
doctrines propounded in this line, which were often very fantastic 
and hazy, is the fact that by means of these and connected theories, ' 
the dualism, of the sensuous and super-sensuous icorlds was maintained 
in its full strength, and thus formed a strong counterpoise to the 
Heo-Platonic monism. But it was not destined to exercise this 
metaphysical influence till later: at first, in the more limited form 
of the anthropological dualism of body and soul, it became the 
starting-point for psychology as the science of inner experience} 

It is, therefore, a very noteworthy phenomenon tliat the sup- 
porters of this psychology as “ natural science of the inner sense,” 
as it was later called, are precisely the same men who are faithfully 
exerting themselves to gain a knowledge of the outer world from all 
available material. Having turned away from dialectic, they seek a 
knowledge of what is real in experience, a philosophy of Nature; 
b\it they divide this into two completel)’’ separated fields, physica 
corporis and x)hysica anivioc. Among the Platonists tlie preference 
for the study of external Nature is predominant, among the "Mystics 
that for the study of the internal Nature." 

2. But we must regard as the characteristic, tlie essentially new 
and beneficial mark of this empirical psychology, the endeavour, 
not only to classify the psychical activities and states, but to appre- 
hend them in the living stream of mental life, and to comprehend 
their development. These men in their pious feelings, in their 
struggles for the enjoyment of divine grace, were conscious of an 
inner experience, of a history of the soul, and were impelled to write 
this history ; and while in so doing they used Platonic, Augustinian, 


1 Cf. also K. Werner, Kosmologic und Naturlehre des scholastisctien Mit- 
telalters, mit specieller Beziehung auf Wilhelm von Conches ; and Ber Entioick- 
lungsgang der mittelalterlichen Psgchologie von Alenin bis Albertus Magnus 
(oS-prints from the Sitzungsberichten (Vol. 76), and Denkschriften (Vol. 25) 
re.spectively of the Vienna Acad., 1870). 

Nevertheless it must he mentioned that Hugo of St. Victor not only shows 
an encyclopfedic knowledge in his Eruditio Didascalica, hut also shows that he 
is acquainted, even to the most exact detail, with the teachings of ancient medi- 
cine, particularly with the theories of physiological psycholo^ (explanation of 
perceptions, temperaments, etc.). 
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and Neo-Platonic conceptions in motley mixture to designate in- 
dividual facts, the essential and decisive point is that they under- 
took to exhibit the development of the inner life. 

These Mystics, who were not seeking a metaphysics but already 
possessed one in their faith, were not much troubled by the ques- 
tion which later became so important, of how this duality of body 
and soul should be understood. Hugo of St. Vidor is indeed con- 
scious that though the soul is lowest in the immaterial world, and 
the human body highest in the material world, the two are yet so 
opposite in constitution that their union (nnto) remains an incom- 
prehensible enigma; but he thinks that in this very fact God has 
shown, and desired to show, that for him nothing is impossible. 
Instead of racking their brains dialetically upon this point, the 
Mystics rather assume this dualism as a presupposition, in order to 
isolate tile soul for their scientiiic consideration, and to observe its 
inner life. 

This life, however, is, for Mysticism, a development of the soul to 
God, and so this first form of the psychology of the inner sense is the his- 
tory of solration in the I'ndin'dual soul. The Mystics regarded the soul 
essentially as Oemilth [“ heart,” the scat of sentiment and feeling, 
rather than intellect]. They show the development of its vital pro- 
cess out of the feelings, and prove their literary virtuosoship in their 
depicting of the states and movements of feeling. They are also 
the genuine successors o! Augustine in examining, in their analysis 
of this process, the jnotive forces of the will, in investigating the 
decisions of the will, by virtue of which faith conditions the course 
of knowledge, and finally in the fact that they ultimately regard as 
the highest stage in the soul’s development the mystical contempla- 
tion of God, which, to be sure, is here held to be the same with love. 
Such, at least, was the activity of the two Victorines, Hugo and 
Richard, who were completely sustained by the spirit of science, 
while in the case of Bernard of Clairvaux, the practical factor of the 
will is much more strongly emphasised. Bernard is unwearied in 
denouncing as heathenish that pure impulse after knowledge for its 
own sake which comports with all the virtues and vices, and yet, 
even for him, the last of the twelve stages of humility is that 
ecstasy of deification with which the individual disappears in the 
eternal essence, “as the drop of water in a cask of wine.” 

The psychology of knowledge, also, is built up with the Victorines 
upon Augustinian lines. Three eyes are given to man, — the eye of 
flesh to know the corporeal w'orld, the eye of reason to know himself 
in his inner nature, the eye of contemplation to know the spiritual 
world and the deity. While, then, according to Hugo, cogitatio, 
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meditatio, and contemplatio are the three stages of intellectual actiy- 
ity, the degree to which he emphasises the co-operation of the imag- 
ination (imaginatio) in all kinds of knowledge is interesting and 
characteristic of his personality. Even contemplation is a visio 
intellectualis, a mental beholding which alone grasps the highest 
truth undistorted, while thought is not capable of this. 

Old and new are thus variously mingled in the writings of the 
Victorines. Fantasies of mystic rapture force their way aiRid the 
most acute observations and the most delicate portrayals of the psy- 
chical functions. The method of self-observation doubtless falls here, 
too, into the danger of leading to Schwdrmerei,^ or ecstatic enthusi- 
asm; but, on the other hand, it wins much fruit of its own, it 
breaks up the soil for the research of the future, and, above all, it 
marks off the field on which modern psychology is to grow. 

3. This new science received support and enrichment’ likewise 
from quite another direction : a side-result of the controversy over 
universals — and that, too, not the worst result — came to its aid. 
When Nominalism and Conceptualism combated the doctrine that 
universals exist in themselves, and declared the species and genera 
to be subjective creations in the knowing mind, the duty fell on 
them of making intelligible the process by which these universal 
ideas arise in the human mind. They found themselves thus sent 
directly to the empirical study of the development of ideas, and sup- 
plemented the sublime poesy of the Mystics with results -which were 
indeed sober and dry, but all the more valuable on that account. 
For, just because the matter in hand required an exhibition of the 
origin of. purely subjective contents of thought, which were to be 
explained as the products of man’s development in time, this inves- 
tigation could become only a contribution to the psychology of inner 
experience. 

The very thesis of extreme Nominalism afforded its opponents 
occasion to treat the relation of word to thought, and in the case of 
Abelard led to a searching investigation of the co-operating . activity 
that belongs to language in connection with the development of 
thought. The question as to the meaning of signs and designations 
in the movement of ideas was by this means raised anew. A still 
deeper entrance into the heart of theoretical psychology was made 
by the investigation which is conducted as to the necessary connec- 
tion between intellect and perception in the treatise De Intellectibus. 
It is here shown how sensation, as confused idea {confasa conceptioi), 
enters into the perception {imaginatio) which grasps and holds it 


^ Cf. Kant, Anthropologic, § 4. 
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together with others, and remains preserved reproducible in tliis 
imagination ; how, then, the understanding by successively running 
through tills manifold material (discursive aeiivily) elaborates it to 
concepts and judpncnls; and how, after all these conditions hare 
been fulfilled, opinion, faith, and knowledge ari<e, in which tilli* 
matcly the intellect knows its object in a single collective jRTccptiou 
or intuition (inluilivc arlivity). 

In a similar way John of d*’ci/i«&iiry set forth the process of 
psychical development: but in his case the tendency ]>ecnliaT to the 
Augustinian conception of the soul asserts itself most strongly, — tlie 
tendency to reganl the different forms of activity not as strata 
lying above one another or lieside one another, but as ways of 
functioning in which the same living unity matiifcsti itself. He 
sees already in the senMtion, and in n higher degree in |H*rception 
or imagination, an act of judgment; anil as union of the newly 
entering sensations with those which arc rvpToducwl, imagination 
contains at the (uimc time the emotional slates of fear 

and hope. Thus out of imagination ns fundamental psychic-il slate 
develops a twofold series of states of ronsciousnc.ss; in the 
theoretical scries np|>e3r first, opinion, and hy comikirison of 
opinions, knowledge and rational conviction (nUi’o), both in coin 
necUon with prudence (pmdenfia), which is an oj)eml»ou of the 
will; finally, by virtue of the striving after calm wisdom (sapiVuffu), 
we lave the contemplative knowledge of the intellect; — in the 
practical series are given the feelings of pleasure and jxiin with all 
their diversifications in the changing states of life. 

Thus with John we have indicated the whole programme of the 
later associational psychology in which liis couiitrj'men were to 
become leaders. And ho may be regarded as their prototype not 
only in his problems, but also in the mode of their treatment. Ho 
keeps at a disUnco from the speculations of dialectic that were so 
alien to the active world ; ho has the practical ends of knowledge 
in his mind, he desires to find his way in the world in ivhich man 
is to live, and above all in man’s actual inner life, and brings with 
him into philosophy a fineness and freedom of mind character- 
istic of the man of the world, such ns aside from him wc do not find 
at that time. He owes this in no small degree to the education of 
the taste and of sound cosmopolitan thought which classical studies 
afford; and in this, too, his countrymen have followed him, not to 
their injury. He is the precursor of the English Enlightenment as 
Abelard is of the French.* 

> neuter, op. cit., 11. 80, seta thus Roger Bacon and Abelard over against each 
other; yet precisely the decisive tendency of empirical psychology Is present 
more strongly in the case of John. 
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4. We notice finally Ahelard^s ethics as a peculiar side-phenomenon 
in this process of making more rigid the contrast of outer and inner, 
and of transferring the scientific first principle to the inner nature.^ 
Its very title, Scito Te Ipsum, announces it as a science based on 
inner experience, and its importance consists just in the fact that 
here for the first time ethics is again treated as a proper philo- 
sophical discipline, and freed from dogmatic metaphysical efforts.^ 
This is true of this ethics although it, too, proceeds from the 
Christian consciousness of sin as its fundamental fact. But here 
it strives to go at once to the heart of the matter. Good and evil, 
it says, consist not in the outward act, but in the action’s inner 
cause. Nor yet do they consist in the thoughts {suggestio), feelings, 
and desires {delectatio) which precede the decision of the ■will, hut 
solely in this resolve or consent to the deed {consensus). For the 
inclination (voluntas), founded in the whole natural disposition and 
in part in the bodily constitution, which may lead toward good or 
evil, is not itself in the proper sense good or evil. Fault or error 
(vitium) — to this Abelard reduces inherited sin — becomes sin 
(peccatum) only through the consensus. But if this is present, the 
sin is fully and completely there with it, and the bodily executed 
action with its external consequences adds nothing ethically. 

The essence of the moral is thus placed by Abelard solely in the 
resolve of the will (animi intentio). But what now is the norm 
according to which this resolve of the will is to be characterised as 
good or evil ? Here, too, Abelard rejects with contempt all external 
and objective determination by a law ; he finds the norm of judg- 
ment solely within the deciding individual, and it consists in tlie 
agreement or non-agreement with the conscience (conscientia). That 
action is good which is in accord with the agent’s own con'viction; 
that only is bad which contradicts this. 

And what is conscience ? Where Abelard teaches as a philoso- 
pher, as the rationalistic dialectician that he was, there conscience 
is for him (in accordance with ancient example, Cicero) the natural 
moral law, which, though known in varying degree, is common to 
all men, and which, as Abelard was convinced, was wakened 
to new clearness in the Christian religion, after it had become ob- 
scured through human sin and weakness (cf. above, § 23, 7). But 


1 Cf. on this Th. Ziegler in the Strassburger AbMl. z. Phil. (Freiburg, 

1884). , V . 

2 It throws a surprising light upon the clearness of Abelard’s thought when 
he incidentally separates the metaphysical conception of the good (perfection == 
reality) carefully from the moral conception of the good, with which alone ethics 
has to do. He shows in this that he had penetrated this complication of prob- 
lems, one of the most intricate in history. 
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for l!»c theologian this Irx nafurtt/i« identical with the will of Gwl.‘ 
To follow the conscienee means, therefore, to ol»ey God ; to net against 
the conscience is to despise Goit Itut where the imjwrt of the 
natural moral law is in any wise doubtful, the only resort for the 
individual is to decide according to his conscience, that is, accortUng 
to his knowledge of the divine command. 

The rthks of infcHfi’oH* which was |iresente<l by the bead of the 
dialecticians and IVripatotics proves itself to !>»» an enhanermenl of 
the Augustinlan principles of Internalisation and of the individual* 
ism of the will, which forces its way out of the system of the great 
Church teacher and Iwyond its lx)untl.s, to fnntful ojteralion in the 
future. 


> In hU thfeto}rf<al tneuphj»l« Al>cUn! •«“m* nccajlcnilly lo hsrp 
far M to m!uw the content of the morat law to ilic atHirary eholfv of the 
Uhinc wilt (Comm^nlary on KpMU lo tSf Jlnwini, Jl. 2tl), 

*The liaporuni eontrxn lirre prwntcil In rariou* dlrrctJon* to Cl>urrh 
tlicory and pmellM cannot be bttmshi out berc. 




CHAPTER II. SECOND PERIOD. 

(After about 1200.) 

Karl Werner, Der hi. Thomas von Aquino. 3 vols., Regensburg, 1858 ff. 

Karl Werner, Die Scholastik des spateren Mittelalters. 3 vols,, Vienna, 1881 ff.' 


The felt need for real knowledge, which mastered Western science 
after the first enthusiasm for dialectic was past, was very soon to 
fin d a satisfaction of unsuspected extent. Contact with the Oriental 
civilisation which at first maintained itself victoriously against the 
shock of the Crusades, disclosed to the peoples of Europe new worlds 
of intellectual life. Arabian, and in its train Jewish, science ^ made 
their entry into Paris. They had preserved the tradition of Greek 
thought and knowledge more immediately and more completely than 
had the cloisters of the West. A stronger and richer stream of 
scientific material poured over Bagdad and Cordova than over Rome . 
and York. But the former brought not much more that was new 
with it than did the latter. Rather, as regards thoughts which dis- 
cover or establish principles, the Oriental philosophy of the Middle 
Ages is still poorer than the European, Only, in the breadth and 
quantity of tradition, in the compass of learned material and in 
the extent of information in matters of science, the East was far 
superior, and these treasures now passed over into the possession of 
the Christian peoples. 

Erom the point of view of philosophy, however, the matter of 
chief importance was that Parisian science became acquainted not 


1 The author believes that he may and ought to decline to give a full exposi- 
tion of the Arabian and Jewish philosophy of the Middle Ages — ought to, in so 
far as he is here in great part excluded from penetrating to the original sources, 
and would therefore find himself forced to reproduce others’ expositions _ at 
second hand, — may, however, because that which passed over with fructifying 
influence into European science from this large literature — and it is only this 
element that could be treated in this presentation of the development of philos- 
ophy as a whole — is found to be, with very small exceptions, the spiritual 
possession of antiquity, of the Greek or the Hellenistic philosophy. On this 
account there will be given only a brief survey of the Arabian and Jewish phi- 
losophy in the Middle Ages, which will be found at the close of the introductory 
material of this chapter, pp. 316-318. 
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only with the entire logic of bwt nl.«f) with nil jxnrts of liis 

philosophy tJj.it furnishwl innterint knowlnlgc. lly this “nc^v 
logic” fresh blootl was irifusM into the nlreatly dying dialectic, and 
while the task of rationally ex)^miiVifig the view of the world held 
by faith was attacked anew and with a mat«re<! technique of thongljl, 
there was pri'scnt*^! at the same time an almost immiMsnrable mute* 
rial for arrangement in the metaphj'sico-rrligioii-s system. 

ifediaival thought showed itself abundantly ready for the problem 
thus enhanced, and solved it «mdcr the after-working of the impres- 
sion of that most hrilliant iwrio*! in the develojimenl of the pajney 
which Innocent III, had bnmglit aU)ut, The Neoriatotue-Arabmn 
Aristotelianism, whieh at the first, with its naturalistic eonsequenres, 
seemed only to strengthen the rationalistie courage* of dialectic to 
victorious pride, was tn.asleretl with admirable swiftness and Ivtit to 
the service of the sy.Htem of the Churrh. This, imletHl, was iKjssible 
only in a form in which the iittellectualistlr elements of Augiistinmn 
thought and those allied to >*V»-riat«tnsm gained a tlccided pt«*- 
j>oiuleranre in this now comjdeudy systematir ilcvelojuueiit <if a 
philosophy confotmiHl to the doetrine of faith. In this way was 
completed an adjustment and arrangement of world-moving tliuugUts 
upon tlie largest and most im|>oslng sczile that history ha.s seen, 
and that, too, without tlie creative activity of any prt)])erly new 
philosophical principle as iU impulse toward the formation of a 
system. The intellectual founder of this syBlem was ^UUrt o/JloU- 
ttQdt. It owes its organic completion in all directions, its literary 
codification, and thus its historical designation, to TAomns .-(r/Muias, 
and finds its jwetical exposition in Danb^’.s Divine Comnly. 

But while Hellenistic science and Christian faith seemed to he 
brought into complete harmony in Thomismjtho opiwsitiou Ifotween 
them broke forth at once all the mon> violently. .Under the influ- 
ence of Arabian doctrines, tho pantheism involved in the logical 
consequence of Realism from being potential became actual in ex- 
tended circles, and immediately after Thomas, his fcllow-Domin- 
ican, Ma.ster Echiinrt, developed scholastic intellcctuaVism to tho 
heterodoxy of an idealistic Mt/sticism. 

Hence it is .comprehensible that Tiioinism also encountered the 
resistance of a Blatonic-Augustinian tendency, which indeed gladly 
adopted the increase in tho knowledge of >fnturo (as Imd been the 
ea.se before) and the perfection of the logical apparatus, but put 
aside the intellcctualistio, metaphysics and dcvcloj^od all the more 
energetically the opposite elements of Augustinianism. 

' This tendency rcaclifed its full strength iri the acutest and deepest 
thinker of the Christian ^fiddle Ages, Duns Scotus, who brought the 
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germs of the philosophy of the will, contained in Augustine’s 
system, to their first important development, and so from the meta* 
physical side gave the impulse for a complete change in the direc- 
tion of philosophical thought. With him religious and scientific 
interests, whose fusion had begun in the Hellenistic philosophy, 
begin to separate. 

The renewal of NbminaUs7n, in which the intellectual movement 
of the last century of the Middle Ages culminated in an extremely 
interesting combination, led to the same result with still more lastr 
ing force. Dialectic, which had anew obtained the mastery and 
was flaunting itself in various disputations, developed in its text- 
books on logic the Aristotelian schematism. This was worked out 
especially on the grammatical side, and there developed to a theory 
which attached the doctrine of judgment and the syllogism to the 
view that regarded the concepts (/em»n') as subjective signs for 
really existing individual things. This Tenmnism became united 
in William of Occam with the naturalistic tendencies of the Arabian- 
Aristotelian theory of knowledge, and these combined combated 
Realism, which had been maintained alike in Thomism and Scotism. 
But Terminism also became united with the Augustinian doctrine 
of the will into a powerful individualism, with the beginnings of 
the empirical psychology which studied the history of develop- 
ment, to a kind of idealism of the inner experience, and with the 
natural investigation which was conquering wider and wider territory, 
to an empiricism that was to be fruitful in the future. Thus under 
the scholastic covering were sprouting the germs of new thought. 

Here and there in this extremely diversified movement men still 
vainly appear with the confidence that they can create a rational 
system of religious metaphysics, and finally a man of the signifi- 
cance of Nicolaus Ousanus sought vainly to force all these elements 
of a new secular science back under the power of a half scholastic, 
half mystic intellectualism : it was just from his system that those 
elements exercised an influence upon the future, that was all the 
stronger because of his work. 

The reception of Aristotle falls in the century 1150-1260 (for this topic see 
principally the ■work of A. Jourdaini cited p. 273). It began with the more "i’a!- 
uable parts of the Organon, hitherto unknown (yetus — nova logica), and pro- 
ceeded to the metaphysical, physical, and ethical books, always accompanied 
by the introduction of the Arabian explanatory writings. The Church slowly 
admitted the new logic, although dialectic was again set in fluctuation thereby ; 
for it^ soon became convinced that the new method which was introduced with 
the aid of the doctrine of the syllogism, was advantageous for presenting its 
own teachings. . , , 

This 'scholastic method in the proper sense is as follows : a text used as 
the basis for discussion is broken up by division and explanation into a numbei' 
of propositions ; questions are attached and the possible answers brought to- 
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pfllipr; finally thr amirocnu In It ad'Ium! for f«t*bli*hlr»K or irfHtlnj thmo 
tnxwrr* arc prmrnlwi In Ihc form ol A chain of jtyllojrt'tlo tTa»<'nUip, Ira^llric 
ulilraatoly to a drclilon upon iho unhj'ct. 

Ttdi fchrntr vr%.% tlnii cmplojrr^l hy Alexander o! tlatei (iU«l In hU 
.Vrrmtnrt Vn!rerf>v TTirofojftr. with a inaMcry wMrh wa« far rup^rlor In iho 
niodr of ircaimcnl of ilio rarllrr SummlrM In wraith of cmiirnL*, rlfanif*.< of 
drrrlopmrni, and drfinItonr«» of rr*nli», ami wit anrrrly rurpattcl rrm Utrr. 

An anxlofrout chan^P* In Tn'‘thml wit wotkotf nut with rtTrarxl m iho niatrrial 
In thr tncyclopTdlit of natural arlrnctr ht Vincent of DciuviU <\*lncrntlut 
llrlloracrnd*. dlnl alvnit lU't.i), by hl« Sp^^utan Qnn<lruptrf. and Johannrt 
Klilanza, ca 11«I Bonarenttirn (1221-1274), ilid ihr «mr wnrk for tlir dortrlnr* 
of ^ly»lld«^ 1 , r5i»Tlally thotr of ih** VIrtorfnr*, Atnons IlonarmHin't work* 
ihr 7/rifrrtfrt .Irffani Off Thrrtfnjf^rr* U r«jwlally flianrlrrlttJe Cf K "Vrnrr, 
Dfr i*»yfAnIt>o{» tmd Krlrnnfntayh^rr »U* It. (Vlrnni, 

TIjc Church pmrmlrtl In a tnorh tnorr liMluilri; mafjnrr In rcpnl to Ari*- 
Inth-'a Mrtop^yrfff ami /V.jrWrr, Iwoauw* thr*r midr Ihrir rnlranrr hi Inilmair 
connrcilon with Averroltin, and t*mr.w thlt liimr theory hail drTflf>f».d tn 
open pantMtn ihr Nro-Platonlc Mytllcltm which had tirirr iTrn rnilrTly 
foryottrn alnw Scovut Kri/rmi. Aa the drfmdrta of aurh a »T»trtn aj^Tar 
Acuilrfch of llrna near (Tliartrr*, and David of DInant, alTtit rotirrm- 
ins whov doctrlnot wp are InfcrtnrJ only by later writer*, ptjTcUlly AllTrt 
and Thomaa, With the wklely extended aecl of the AmalHeant, which, after 
UiP I^ntenn council of 131 r>, wit perarcntetl with firr and awrnl, the •‘/‘irrnnt 
fiorml" of Jmchlm Vlori* wit alto connecte«l. Cf. on ihl* J. N. {»ehnrldrr 
(Dllllnyen, 1K73). 

Tlie Judsmenl of condemnation piMnl uj^'n the Axerri'btle l*an*p<ychl«m 
(cf. 5 27) 8pplle«l at flrul In ArlttoUe alto. It It the ierrlcr of the iwo nen- 
dfcaijt onfer*. the Domlnleant and KrancUcan*, to hare hn'ken Ihlt cotmre- 
tlon, and to harr hTousht orcr the power of the Chnrrh tn the Teeojaihinn ol 
the rcrlpatelle ayttem. Ily a lone conflict, which frrqiuntly watered thlt way 
and lliai. they auceertlpd In foumllnp two chair* of the ArittoieUan phllotophy 
at the ITnlrenity of I'arft, an<l flnallv In haring taken Into the family 
(cf. Kauftnann, <»V/cA. (f. t'nfp., I. S7o fl.). After thlt rletnr)' In I2M. rtwpoci 
for Arl*U>ile toae fi«t. until he iTcanie the hlpheni yhlliwoi'ldoi authority, lie 
WM pralMHl aa the forentnner of Cl»ri»t In ttiaiier* of .Vattiro at wa* John 
the Ilaptitt In matlent of irmcc, and fmm thl« time on Chrltilan aelrticr (like 
ArerroCt) held liiin to be In auch a aen»p the Inraniaiinti of wlentlflc truth, that 
in the following; literature lie (t often clte«l only aa rhilowptm*.'* 

'flic doctrine ol the Domlolcana. which liaa rtmalnwl until the prtaenl time 
the ofllclal doctrine of the Catholic Church, wa* created by AllTit and Thotnit. 

Albert of DolUtlidt (Albertnt Ma^us) waa bom lif>3 at Ijiulniten in 
Hw.'ibla, atudled In I'ldu.! and Unlopin. Uuf:>it In Colotme and rarit, btrame 
BUhop of Ilegentlprp, ami died In ColoRne in IIU wrillnp* conubit for 

the m«t part of paraphraae* and cotnmentATic* upon Aristotle ; ajdde from the 
^liuimo his Botany U particularly of lndepfn«lrnl value (De I’ffffiafilUf/uf, 
IJhri VII.; cd. by .Meverand Jenien. Berlin, 16<t7). Cf. J. .SIpliart, Ah Mat;, 
ftin Leben und tflnf Witt^nMchafl (Uegeasburp, 1 p57»; v. llrrtlln?, Ah Maff. 
md die tnttennehafl lelner Xeit (in JIl$t.>poh Ithitlfr, 1874); J. lUch, ^tf. 
Mag. (Vienna, 1888). 

Thomas of Aquino, bom 1226 or 27 in Ilnceaslccn, f.owcr Italy, was etlu- 
cated at finii in the cloluter Slonte Camino, famou* of old for *tu«ly in jintural 
science, tlien !n Naplea, Cologne, and l*BrK After tida he taucht nlternatcly 
at these universities and aI<o at Borne and Bologna, and dlc<I, 1274, In a cloister 
near Terraclna. Besldea minor trcallsea, hU works contain cotnuieuiariea on 
Aristotle, on the IMer de Caunia and the iSVafenres of peter l/imbard, and 
in addition to these, principally the iVuntuia Thrnlogtcr and the treatise Df 
veritate CafAoJiCfc contra gentttea (.Siimnirt contra g^ntUra). 'Hie treatise 
De 7?ejrtmfne Prinelpnm belongs to him only In part. Fmm tho very copious 
literature concerning him, tho following may lie named: Ch. Jourdain, La 
PAftosopAte de St. Th. (Paris, 1868); Z. Oonzales, Sludlfn fitcr die J’Aftos. 
(tr*. At. Th. V. A., traiulated from the Spanish by h’olto (Hegensburg, 1886); 
U. Eucken, Die PAfloa. d. Th. c. A. wnd die (7nltu> der A’ewreft (Halle, 1880); 
A. Frohachammer, Die i’AltosopAle de* Th. v, A. (Lcips. 1880). 
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The philosophical importance of Dante Alighieri has been best recognised 
among his editors by Philalethes in the commentary on his translation of the 
Divina Gommedia. Besides his great world-poem, the treatee DeMonarchia 
should not be forgotten in a philosophical consideration. ; Cf. A. h . Uzanam, 
D. et la Philosophie Catholique au 13’"‘ Siecle (Paris, 1845); G. Baur, Boethius 

wild DanJe (Leips. 1873). _ -u- x • i 

Interest in other Thomists, whose number is great, is only literary-historical. 
Ta the Dominican Order belonged also the father of Q-etman Mysticism, 
Master Bckhart, a younger contemporary of Thomas. Born in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, probably in Saxony, at about 1300 he was Professor of 
Philosophy in Paris, became then Provincial of his Order for Saxony, lived for 
a time in Cologne and Strassburg, and died during the painful discussions con- 
cerning the orthodoxy of his doctrine in 1329. The extant writings (collected 
by F. Pfeiffer, II. Leips. 1857) are principally sermons, tracts, and aphorisms. 
Cf. C. Ullman, Befurmatoren vor der Itef ormation, Yo\. II. (Hamburg, 1842); 
W. Preger, Gesch. d. dentschen Mystik ini Mittelalter (Leips. 1875, 1881) ; also 
the different editions and articles by S. Denifle. On Eckhart in particular, 
J. Bach, M. E. der Vater der deutschen Speculation (Vienna, 1864); A. Lasson, 
iff. E. dtir Mystiker (Berlin, 1868). 

In its farther development German Mysticism branched into the heresies of 
the Beghards and of the “ Friends of God ” of Basle ; in the case of the former it 
led to the most radical connection with the Averroistic pantheism. It took the 
form of popular preaching with John Tauler at Strassburg (1300-1361), and 
of poetic song with Heinrich Suso of Constance (1300-1365). Its theoretical 
doctrines maintained themselves, while the heterodoxy was diminished, in the 
German Theology" (first edited by Luther, 1516). 


The Augustinlan Platonic opposition against the suspected Aristotelianism 
of the Arabians has as its main supporters : — 

William of Auvergne, from Aurillao, teacher and Bishop in Paris, where lie 
died in 1249, author of a work Be Universo. He is treated by K. Werner, Die 
Philosophie des W. v. A. (Vienna, 1873). 

Henry of Ghent (Henricus Gandavensis, Heinrich Goethals of Muda near 
Ghent, 1217-1293), the valiant defender of the primacy of the will against 
Thomism. Besides a theological compendium, he wrote a Summa Qnccstionum 
Ordinarimn, and principally Qmdlibeta Theologica. Cf. K. Werner, JET. v. G. als 
Beprasentant des chriatlichcn Platonismus im 13 Jahrhundert (Vienna, 1878)'. 

Richard of Middletown (R. de Mediavia, died 1300) and William de la 
Marre, the author of a violent Gorrectorium Fratris Thomas, may also be 
named here. In the following centuries an Augustinian theology proper main- 
tained itself by the side of Thomism and Scotism. .ffigydius of Colonna is 
regarded as its leader (^g. Romanus, 1247-1316). Cf. K. .Werner, Schol. d. 
spat. M.-A., III. 


The sharpest opposition to Thomism grew out of the Franciscan order. 
Roger Bacon’s was a mind fruitfully stimulating in all directions, but not 
appearing in a fixed and definite form in any one of them. • He was born in 
1214, near Ilchester, educated in Oxford and Paris, several times persecuted on 
account of his occupations and theories, which were directed in the line of 

only for a time by Pope Clement IV., and died soon 
after 1292. His doctrines are embodied in the Opus Maju's (ed. by Bridges, 
Oxford, 1897), and in tlie form of extracts in his Opus Jlliuus (ed. bv Brewer, 

-®-> «« ses ouvragcs, ses doctrines (Paris; 
1861), and K. Werner, in two articles on his psychology, theory of knowled"e, 
and physics (Vienna, 1879). . 

The most important thinker of the Christian Middle Ages was Johannes 
Duns ScotuB. His home (Ireland or Northumberland) and the year of his 
birth, which was about 1270, are not certainly known. At. first a scholar and 
teacher m Oxford, he then won high reputation at Paris, where he was active 
after 1304, and in 1308 moved to Cologne, where he died soon after his arrival 
— all too early. The edition of his works prepared by his Order (12 vols., 
Lyons, 1639) contains, besides .the genuine writings, mucli that is not genuine 
or that has been worked over, and especially transcripts of his disputations and 
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lectares. To the latter belongs the 80 >called Opu$ Parisitnse, which forms a com- 
mentary upon the Stntences of theLombaid. The Qtiestionta QuodlibetaUs have 
a similar origin. The Opus Ozonieiise, the original commentary upon the Lom- 
bard, is his own ^Yriting. Besides this there are his commentaries upon Aristo- 
telian writings and some smaller treatises. His doctrine is expounded in Werner 
and Stockl. No exhaustive monograph, corresponding to his importance, exists. 

Among his numerous adherents, Francis of Mayro, who died 1S25, is the best 
known. The controversy between Thomists and Scotlsts was a verj' active one 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century, and brought many intermediate 
theories into the field; but soon both p.artie3 bad to make common cause in 
defence against Termlnlsm. 

Among the logical school books of the later Scholasticism, the most influen- 
tial was that of Petrus HIspanus, who died 1277 as Pope Jolm XXI. His 
Summiila Logkales were a translation of a Byzantine-Greek text-book, the 
Zuvoftf <fi Tij» ‘ApiffToriXotit Xoywij*' /riffrij/i’ivby Michsl Psellos (in the eleventli 
century). Imitating the processes in this latter treatise (ypdiinara (ypa^e ypa- 
iplSi TtxftKii), the well-kno^vn barbarous mnemonic designations for the modes 
of the syllogism were introduced in the Latin version (Barbara, eelarent, etc.). 
Terminlsm, developed in the nominalistic direction from this rhetorical and 
grammatical logic, contrasted itself as toglea moderna with the logica anCiqua 
of the Realists, including both Scotlsts and Thomists under this latter title. 

In the renewal of Nomlnaliam we find William Durandtis of St. Pour- 
win, who died 1332 as Blshop'of Meaox, and Petrus Aureolus, who died at 
Paris, 1321, the former coming from Thomism, the latter from Scotism. Much 
more important Is William of Occam, the Abelard of the second period. With 
a broad and keen vision for reality, and with a bold, unresting eagerness for 
innovation, he unites in himself all the elements with the help of which the 
new science forced its way out of Scholasticism. Bom in a village in the 
County of Surrey, trained under Duns Scotus, he became lht)fe8sor at Paris, 
then took an active part In the conflicts of bis time between Church and State 
by joining with Philip the Fair and I-ewis of Bavaria in combating the papacy, 
(Dl^utatio inter clerteum et militem super potesiate eccleaiastica prcelatia alque 
prineipibus terrarum commUsa, and the Z)<r/eiwori«jn against Pope John XXII.), 
and died 1347 at Munich. There is no complete edition of his works, but the 
most imporUnt are: Summa Totius Logices, ExposUfo Atirea super Artein 
Veterem, Quodlibeta Septem, Centilogium Theologieum, and a commentary on 
Peter Lombard. Cf. W. A, Schreiber, Die politischen und religibaen Doctrlnen 
unter Ludieig dtm Baier (Landshut, 1858). C. Prantl, Der Universalienstreit 
im dreisebnlen und vierzehnUn Jahrhundert (SUz.-Ber. der hlunchener Akad., 
1874). Occam, too, Btill waits his philosophically competent biographer. 

Of the supporters of terrainlstic Nominalism in the fourteenth century, 
Johannes Buridan, Rector of the University at Paris, and co-founder of that at 
Vienna, and Jlarsillus of Inghen, one of the firet teachers at Heidelberg, are 
usually named. A union of mystical doctrines with the nominalistic rejection 
of metaphysics is found in Pierre d’Ailly (Petrus de Alliaco, 1350-1425), and in 
Johannes Gerson (Charlier, 1363-1429). 

The attempt at a purely rational exposition of Church doctrine in the interest 
of apologetics and propagation was made by Raymundus Lullus of Catalonia 
(1235-1316), who is principally known by his curious discovery of the “Great 
Art,” that is, a mechanical device which combining the fundamental concepts 
w^ intended to present the system of all possible cognitions. An extract from 
this may be found in J. E. Erdmann, History of Phil., I. § 206 [Eng. tr. ed. by 
Hough], His efforts were repeated in the fifteenth century by Raymund of 
Sabunde, a Spanish physician, who taught in Toulouse and gained respect by his 
Theologia Naturalis (sice Liber CreaturoTUin). On him cf. D. Matzke (Breslau, 
1846); M. Huttler (Augsburg, 1851). 

The philosophy of Nicolaus Cusanua (Nicolaus Chrypffs, bom in Kues (Cusa) 
near Trier, 1401, died as Cardinal and Bishop of Brixen, 1464), offers an inter- 
esting comprehensive viewof the intellectual condition of tlie departing Jliddle 
Ages. Tlie main treatise bears the title De Docta Ignorantia (ed. in German 
together with his other most important writings by F. A. Scharpff, Freiburg i. B. 
1862). Cf. R. Falckenberg, Qrundzuge der Philos, dea N. v. C. (Breslau, 1880). 
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Brief Survey of the Arabian and Jewish Philosophy of the Middle 

Ages. 

This period is certainly more interesting from a literary and historical point 
of view than from that of philosophy, and as yet no competent presentation ot 
the period as a whole has been made. Nor has complete^ clearness attained 
as yet by investigation, but from the literature concerning it the following aic 

to be emphasised ; — , , t,, i , o . 

Mohammed al Schahrestani, Historrj of Beligious and Philosophical bectn 
among the Arabs (German by Haarbrucker, Halle, 1850 f.); A Sohniuklers, 
Doeumenta Philosophice Arahum (Bonn, 18,^(5), and Essai siir Us hcoUs Phi- 
losophiques chez Us Ar. (Paris, 1842); Fr. Dieterici, Die Philosophie der Ar. im 
zehnten Jalirhundert (8 Hefte, Leips. 1805-70). Cf. also llammer-Purgstall, 
Gesch. der arabischen Litteratnr. 

S. Munk, Melanges de philosophie jxdve et ardbe (Paris, 1850), and the same 
author’s articles on the individual philosophers in the Dictionnaire des Sciences 
PhilosopTiiques. [W. Wallace, Art. Arabian FML in Enc. Bril., Utberweg; 
Erdmann. 1 

M. Eisler, Vorlesnngen iiber die judischen Philosophen des Mittelalters (o 
vols., Vienna, 1870-84); M. Joel, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie (Bres 
Ian, 1876). Cf. also Furst’s Bibliotheca Judaica, and histories of Judaism by 
Graetz and Geiger. 

Close as the relations may he which the philosophy of the two civilised Semitic 
peoples sustained to their religious interests, Arabian science especially owes 
its peculiar character to the circumstance that its founders and supporters 
were, for the most part, not members of the clergy, as in the West, hut physi- 
cians (cf. F. WUstenfeld, Gesch. der arab. Aerzte nnd Eaturforscher, Gottingen, 
1840). Thus from the beginning the study of ancient medicine and natur.il 
science went on hand in hand with that of philosophy. Hippocrates and Galen 
were as much translated (in part through the medium of the Syrian) and read 
as were Plato, Aristotle, and the Neo-Platonists. Hence in Arabian metaphysic.s 
dialectic is always balanced by natural philosophy. But well as this was adapted 
to afford scientific thought a broader basis of knowledge of facts, we must not., 
on the other hand, overestimate the independent achievements of the Arabs in 
medicine and natural science. Here, too, medijeval science is essentially learned 
tradition. The knowledge which the Arabs were later able to deliver to the 
West had its origin, in the main, in the hooks of the Greeks. Nor did even 
experimental knowledge experience an essential extension through the Arabs’ 
own work ; only in some fields, as, for example, chemistry and mineralogy and 
in some parts of medicine, e.g. physiology, do they appear more independent. 
In their method, however, in their principles by which they apprehend the uni- 
verse, and in their entire system of philosophical conceptions, they stand, so far 
as our information on the subject reaches, entirely under the combined infiuence 
of Aristotelianism and Neo-Platonism ; and the same is true of the Jews. Nor 
can it be maintained that a national peculiarity becomes disclosed in their appro- 
priation of this material. It is rather the case that this whole scientific culture 
was artificially grafted upon the Arabian civilisation, it can sti-ike no true roots 
into it, and after a short period of bloom it withers away without vital force. 
In the history of science as a whole, its mission is only to give hack in part to 
the development of the Western mind the continuity which the latter had itself 
temporarily lost. 

From the nature of the case, the appropriation of ancient science in this case 
also was completed, gradually and by working backward. Beginning with the 
Neo-Platonism which was still current in Syrian tradition, and which was 
received with sympathy on account of its religious colouring, ■ the Arabian 
thinkers proceeded to ascend to the better sources ; but the consequence 
remained that they saw Aristotle and Plato through the spectacles of Plotinus 
and Proclus. ^ During the rule of the Ahassidge an active scientific life prevailed 
in Bagdad, stimulated especially by the Caliph Almamun at the beginning of 
the ninth century.^ The Neo-Platonists, the better commentators, almost the 
entire didactic writings of Aristotle, and the Republic, Laios, and Timoeus of 
Plato, were known in translations. 
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The first distinctly emerging pcrsQnftUtlcs. Alkendl, xrho died abovit 870, and 
Alfarabi, who died 050, are scarcely to be dlsllnguished in their teachings from 
the Keo-PIatonlc elucidatora of Aristotle. A greater Importance belongs to 
Avicenna (Ibn SIna, OSO-1037), whose “Canon" became the fundamental 
book of medueval medicine in the West^aswell as In the East, and who also 
exercised a powerful Influence by his extremely numerous philosophical writ- 
ings, especially his Metaphysics and Logic. HU doctrine comes nearer again to 
pure Aristotelianism, and perhaps the nearest among all the Arabians. 

But the extension of these philosophical views was regarded with jealous eyes 
by Mohammedan orthodoxy, and the scientific movement experienced so vio- 
lent persecutions in the tenth century that It look refuge In the secret league of 
the “Ihire Brothers-" Avicenna himself was also persecuted. The above- 
named league embodied the extremely excellent compass of the knowledge of 
the time In a number of treatises (on this see above, Dietericl), which neverthe- 
less, in contrast with Avicenna, seem to show a stronger leaning toward Neo- 
platonism. 

Of the scientific achievements of their opponents we know' on the one band 
the strange metaphysics of tbe orthodox Motekallemin, who, as against the 
Aristotelian and Neo-Platonic view of Nature as a living whole, developed an 
extreme exaggeration of tbe sole causality of God, and resorted to a distorted 
Atomism in the greatest metapbj'sica) embarrassment ; on tbe other hand, in 
Ihe writings of Algazel (1050-1111, Destrueiio Thiiosophoram') there appears 
a sceptical and mystical analysis of philosophy. 

These latter tendencies won the victory in the Orient the more readily, as the 
spiritual exaltation of MotiammcdanUm quickly declined In that quarter. The 
continuance of Arabian science U to bo sought in Andalusia, where Mohamme- 
dan civilisation found its short aftcr-bloom. Here, under freer conditions, 
philosophy developed to vigorous naturalUtu, which In turn bore a strongly 
Neo-Platonic stamp. 

A characteristic exposition of the doctrine of knowledge In this philosophy is 
found in the Conduct of the Solitary by Averopace, who died 1186, and similar 
thoughts culminate with Abubacer(Ibn Tophaih died 1185) in an interesting 
comparison of natural with positive religion. Tbe latter author’* philosophi- 
cal romance The Liciny One, the Son of the Waking One, which sets forth the 
intellectual development of a man upon a lonely island, excluded from all his- 
tnrical and social relations, was published in a Latin translation by Pocock as 
Philosophus Autodidactus (Oxford, 1671 and 1700, — not twenty years before the 
appearance of Defoe’s J?o6»njon Crusoe I) and in a German translation as 
Ler Xaturmensch by Eichhom (Berlin, 

But the most important and independent among Arabian thinkers was 
A-venobs, who was bom 11'26 in Cordova, was for a time judge, and then 
physician in ordinary to the Caliph, was driven afterward by religious perse- 
cution to Morocco, and died in 1198. Ho treated in paraphrases and longer or 
shorter commentaries, which were printed In tbe older editions of Aristotle, 
almost all the didactic writings of Aristotle, who was esteemed by him as the 
highest teacher of truth. Of bis own works (Venice, 1663; some exist now 
only in the Hebrew version) the refutation of AJgazel, hestrvetio Destructionis,, 
is most important. Two of his treatises on the relation of philosophy and the- 
ology have been published in German translation by M. J. MUller (Munich, 
1876). Cf. E. Renan, Acerroes el CAverroistne (3d ed., Paris, 1869). 

With the expulsion of the Arabians from Spam traces of their philosophical 
activity are lost. 

Jer^sh philosophy of the Middle Ages is, in the main, an accompaniment 
of the Arabian, and dependent upon it. The only exception to this is the Cab- 
bala, that fantastic secret doctrine whtse fundamental outlines, which, to be 
sure, were later much elaborated, show the same peculiar amalgamation of 
Oriental mythology with ideas of Hellenistic science as does Christian Gnosti- 
cism, and go back to the same period and to the same agitated condition of 
thought attendant upon the mingling of religions. Cf. A. Franck, Systlme de 
la Kabbale (Paris, 1842 ; German ^ Jellinek, Lelps. 1844); ll. Jo6l, Die 
Beligionsphilosophie des Sohar (Leip& 1849). On the other hand, the main 
worts of Jewish philosophy were originally written in Arabic, and not trans- 
lated into Hebrew until a relatively late time. 
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The book of Saadjah Fajjumi (died 942), Concerning Religions and Philoso- 
phies, which aims to furnish an apology for . Jewish doctrine, is related to the 
earliest Arabian Aristotelianism, and still more closely tb the free-thinking 
Mohammedan theologians, the so-called Mutazilin. In .the ; Neo-Platonic line 
we meet Avicehron (Ibn Gebirol, a Spanish Jew of the eleventh century), of 
whose Fons Vitce, Hebrew and Latin versions are extant. Moses Maimonides 
(1135-1204) is regarded as the most important Jewish philosojpher oi the Middle 
Ages. In his culture and doctrine he belongs to the phase of Arabian doctrine 
which has Averroes as its centre. His main treatise. Guide to the Perplexed 
(Doctor Perplexorum), has been published in Arabic and French with a com- 
mentary by Munk (3 vols., Paris, 1866-66) [Eng. tr. by Friedlander, Triibner, 
Lond.]. The attachment to Averroes is still closer in the case of Gersonides 
(Levi ben Gerson, 1288-1344). 

The Jews, by means of their widely extended mercantile relations, were the 
chief contributors to the extension of Oriental philosophy in the West, by sale 
and translation; in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries especially their 
schools in Southern France formed the medium for this wide-reaching activity. 

To the Arabian and Jewish literature, which was taken up by Christian 
science about 1200, belongs finally a number of pseudonymous and anonymous 
writings, which arose in the latest periods of Neo-Platonism, and in part per- 
haps were of still later date. Among these the principal are the Theology of Aris- 
totle (Arabic and German by Dieterici, Leips. 1882-53), and the Liber de Causis 
(fDe essentia puree bonitatis), an extract from the aToixelcoiris 0eo\oyiKi^ ascribe 
to Proclus, published in Arabic, Latin, and German by 0. Bardenhewer (Frei- 
burg i. B. 1882). 


§ 25. The Realm of Nature and the Realm of Grace. 

Among all the philosphers of the Middle Ages we find existing, 
with greater or less clearness, a lively feeling of the twofold tradi- 
tion which forms the presupposition of their thought. In the 
earlier period all knowledge and thought had arranged itself, as it 
were, of its own accord within the system of religious metaphysics ; 
and now there appeared by the side of this a powerful, finely articu- 
lated, coherent body of thought which the age, thirsting after real 
contents in its barren dialectic, was ready to take up eagerly. The 
manifold relations between these two systems which mutually laid 
hold upon one another and interpenetrated, determine the scientific 
character of the last centuries of the Middle Ages, and the general 
course of the development . was, that these antagonistic systems, 
starting from an attitude of abrupt opposition, strove toward recon- 
ciliation and adjustment, only to diverge all the more violently after 
the goal seemed to have been reached. This course of things 
appeared as necessarily in the conception- of the reciprocal relations 
of the different sciences, as in the view of the ultimate relations 
of things. In both lines the attempt at synthesis was followed by 
a separation that went all the deeper. 

The religious thought of the West, whose highest problem had 
been to understand the ■working of divine grace, was confronted by 
Oriental philosophy in which the old Grecian philosophical tendency 
toward knowledge of Nature had at, last, attained metaphysical 
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suprcm.'icy: and here, too, again the process of apjiropriation l)ogan 
with the adoption of the Ixst consequences, to ascend only by 
degrees back to the premises. 

1. Hence the fonn in wliieh Arabian science was first taken up 
was thatof ArerroUtn, In this, however, science li.id marked off its 
bound.aries in the most definite m.inner as against jwsitive ndigion. 
This had taken place not only in ivaetion against the ntl.aeks to 
which the philosophical movement in the Hast h.id 1 >«h'Ii subjected, 
but still mort* iu consequenee of the gri'at mental revohilums which 
the age of the CVu«rtffci experienced thn)ngh tlie mtiinat»* cont.act 
of the three monotheistic ndigions. The inon* nnleiitly these relig- 
ions fought in the sphere of historical «*ality, the njore the sharje 
ness of their contrasting doctrines became Idiintcd from tlie jx)int 
of view of thcor}'. Those who |>a.sseil through this conflict of relig- 
ions as thinking observers could not i\*sist the impulse to .seek the 
common element behind the differences, and to establish alxjve the 
fields of battle the idea of a universal religion.* In order to attain 
this, ever}' form of sp<*eial hi.storical revelation must Is- stripped off. 
and the patli of universally valid scientific knowledge must lx* taken. 
So with the aid of Neo-riatonic memories, a return was maile to the 
thought of a universal religion, founded U]>on science, and the ulti- 
mate content of this common conviction was formed by the moral law. 
As Abelard in Ids own sr.iy had already reached this result, so 
Roger B.acon later, under Arabian influences, designated morality ns 
the content of the universal religion. 

This scientific natural religion, howcs'cr, had had stamped uix)n it 
more and more by the Arabs tlio exclusive character of an esoleric 
doctrine. The distinction originating with Philo, and current in the 
entire patristic thought, between a verbal-historical and a spiritually 
timeless sense* of religious documents (cf. § 18, 2) here became the 
doctrine that positive religion is an indispensable need for the mass 
of the people, while the man of science seeks the real truth back of 
religion, and seeks it only there, — a doctrine in which Averroes 
and Maimoiddes were at one, and which completely corresponded to 
the social relations of Arabian science. For Arabian science alw.aya 
moved within narrow and closed circles, and as a foreign growth 

• The court of the hlfthly cultured Hohenstaufen Frederick II. In Sicily 
appears as a chief seat of this mode of thought, and In general of the excJiange 
of thought between East and West. 

* Representing this opinion, the Eternal Ooi>pel of Joachim of Florls was 
circulated among the AverroIsUc Anialricans. This completed for the entire 
compass of Christian dogma, the transformation of everything external into the 
internal, all the historical into the timelessly valid : the “ pneumatic gospel ” of 
Origen fcf. § 18, 2) was asserted to Iiave here attained reality, the period of the 
“spirit” to have begun, Cf. J. X. Schneider (Dillingen, 1874). 
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never gained true sympathy with the mass of the people : Averroes^ 
nevertheless, expressly honours Aristotle as the founder of this high- 
est, most universal religion of the human race. 

Thus in line with this thought, Ahubaoer made his ‘‘Man in a 
State of Naturef who had attained in his isolation to the philosoph- 
ical knowledge of God, come into contact again at last with histori- 
cal humanity, and in so doing discover that what he had known 
clearly and in abstract thought, is here believed in its picturate 
wrappings, and that what holds for him as a self-evident demand of 
the reason is here extorted from the multitude by means of reward 
and punishment. 

If now it is hereby admitted that natural and revealed religion 
have ultimately the same content, it still follows that they necessa- 
rily differ, at least in their expression of the common truth, — that 
the conceptions which form the expression of philosophical religion 
are not understood by believers, while the picturate ideas of believ- 
ers are not regarded as the full truth by philosophers. If, then, by 
theology, we vrnderstand the exposition of the positive doctrine of 
religion, arranged and defended according to the formal laws of 
science, i,e. Aristotelian logic, — and this was the form which the 
relation of theology to religion had taken in the West as in the 
East, — it follows that something may be true theologically which 
is not true philosophically, and vice versa. Thus is explained that 
doctrine of the twofold truth, ^ theological and philosophical, which 
went through the entire later Middle Ages, although we cannot 
exactly fix the authorship of this formula.^ It is the adequate 
expression of the mental state necessarily brought about by the 
opposition of the two authorities under which the Middle Ages 
stood, viz. Hellenistic science and religious tradition ; and while at 
a later time it often served to protect scientific theories from the 
persecution of the Church, it was for the most part, even in these 
cases, the honest expression of the inner discord in which just the 
most important minds of the age found themselves. 

2. The science of the Christian peoples accepted this antithesis, 
and while the doctrine of the twofold truth, was expressly pro- 
claimed by bold dialecticians such as Simon of Tournay, or John of 
Brescia, and was all the more rigidly condemned by the power or 


1 Cf. M. Maywald, Die Lehre von der zvoeifachen Wahrheit (Berlin, 1871). 

® As little can it lie fixed with certainty what the origin of that widely ex- 
tended formula was, which designated the founders of the three great positive 
reli^ons as the three “deceivers” of mankind. Unhistorical, as is every 
Enlightenment, the philosophical opposition of that day could explain to itself 
only by empirical interests the mythical which could not stand before compara- 
tive criticism. 
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his “Great Art ” ^ essentially in the opinion that. this, by making 
possible a systematic explanation of all triiths, 'will be adapted to 
convince all “unbelievers” of the truth of the Christian religion. 
So, too, later, Eaymond of Sabunde aimed to prove with the help of 
Lull’s Art that if God has revealed himself in a double manner, in 
the Bible {liher scri 2 Jtus) and in Nature (liber vivus), the contents 
of these two revelations, of which the one lies at the basis of theoh 
ogy, the other at the basis of philosophy, must evidently be the 
same. But in the classical time of Scholasticism the distinction 
between natural and revealed theology was always kept in mind, 
and was drawn the more sharply, the more the Ch:xrch had occasion 
to guard against the confusion of its doctrine with “ natural 
theology.” 

3. Hence there were very faithful sons of the Church who 
broadened again the cleft between philosophy and theology, and ulti- 
mately made it so wide that it could not be bridged. At their head 
stands Duns Scotus, who taught that theology should be conceived 
and treated only as a practical discipline ; philosophy, on the con- 
trary, as pure theory. Hence for him and for the continuers of his 
doctrine, the relation between the two is no longer chat of supple-, 
mentation, but that of separation. Between the two opposing terri- 
tories of revelation and of rational knowledge, natural theology 
shrivels into an extreme poverty of domain. The compass of the 
mysteries of theology that are inaccessible for natural knowledge 
increases more and more ; Avith Duns Scotus the beginning of the 
created Avorld in time and the immortality of the human soul belong 
to .this sphere ; and Occam even denies the cogency, of the usual 
arguments with Avhich rational theology was wont to prove the 
existence of God. . . 

This . criticism is rooted essentially in the purpose to assure to 
faith its just right, and in this purpose it is completely honest. In 
connection Avith the metaphysical dualism which had again become 
pronounced, (see below, No. 5) the knoAvledge of the understanding,' 
bound as it Avas to sense-perception, seemed incapable of searching 


1 This mong-headed, and yet in many respects interesting and therefore 
frequently attempted, discovery, consisted in a system of concentric rings, each 
of which bore a group of concepts divided into circular compartments. By 
shifting these rings, all possible combinations between concepts were to be 
brought about, problems, given, and their solutions stated. Thus there was a 
Figura A (Dei) which contained the whole theology, a Figura Anim® which 
contained psychology, etc. Mnemo-technic attempts, and such as aim at the 
discovery of a tmiversal language, or of a system of symbols for expressing 
thoughts, have frequently been attached to this ars covibinatoria. 
The' introduction of the algebraic method of reckoning by letters is also con- 
nected with these efforts. . . 
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the inyRtorics of the supernatural world. Thus men like Gerson 
Ittscd their mystical doctrine precisely ui^oti Kominaltim. The 
dilTcrcncc l>ctween philosophy and theology is necossarj'; the con* 
tradiction Iwtwccn knowledge and faith is unavoidahlo. Kcvelation 
has its source in grace, and has the divine realm of grace for its con- 
tent; rational knowledge is a natural jtrocess of reciprocal inter- 
action Wtween the knowing mind and the ohjects of [wrceplion. 
Therefore, though Nominalism eacai>ed from the sehohtslic method 
with difliculty, and was hate in reaching its goal, it necessarily 
ended in regarding Nature as the sole object of science. At all 
events, philosophy now set itself as sccidar sciVncc, over against 
theology ns divine science. 

So Duns Scotus and Oec.sm employed language which cxtcnially 
is quite in harmony with the "twofold Imth.” That definition of 
the boundaries was Intended to assert, that in matters of faith dia- 
lectic has notldug to say. llut it could not fail to lie the result, 
that in the case of others, this se|viration would Ic.id to llie opjM>. 
site consequence and hack to the original meaning of the claim of 
a douldc truth. It became a charter of Ubctly for the “secular 
philosophy.” Dialectical investigation could 1)0 pursued even to 
the bohlcst propositions, and yet all offence might In* avoided if one 
only added that the proposition was so sce«»dKH» rfitioacm, but that 
sccttndtm Jxdem the opposite was of course true. This occurred so 
frequently that the Thomists and LulHsts became zealous against it 
In the case of many, to bo sure, who availed tlicmsolves of this 
principle, wc cannot doubt that this w'as their honest opinion ; hut 
it is just ns sure that others, w*itU full consciousness of their pro- 
cedure, found in this only a convenient pretext, in order to present 
under the protection of this restriction the doctrines of a philosophy 
that in its inner spirit was at variance with faith. At all events, 
this applies to the school of the Averroists which flourished in 
Padua toward the end of the fifteenth century. 

4. Parallel to this changeful process of transformation in the 
relation between theology and philosophy, and in closest connection 
with it, goes an analogous development of metaphysical pstychology, 
and both liavo reference in like measure to the fundamental relation 
between the supersensuous and the sensuous worlds. Here, too, 
dualism is the starting-point, and afterwards again the end. This 
dualism had been developed to an especial degree of sharpness by 
the Victoriues at the close of the first period. In this Jfysticism 
the last bonds between body and soul were cut, and reconciliation 
was made impossible. The spiritual and material worlds fell apart 
as separate spheres of the universal reality. 
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How, however, Axistotelianism fulfilled its historical mission of 
overcoming the two-worlds theory in Augustine, as formerly in 
Plato, and in the Thomist psychology the conception of development, 
and of the gradual building up of phenomena, was, intended to 
bridge that separation. While Hugo of St. Victor had drawn the 
dividing line in the created world through the midst of man’s nature, 
by emphasising the complete impossibility of any comparison ; be- 
tween the two substances there brought together, the human soul 
was now to be understood as just that connecting link, through the 
medium of which the two worlds come into organic interaction in 
the one course of development of all things. 

Thomas attains this result by an extraordinarily acute transfor- 
mation of the Aristotelian doctrine of Forms and their relation to 
matter. The material and the immaterial worlds are characterised 
by the fact that, in the latter, pure Forms (formce separatee; called 
also subsistent Forms) are real or actual as active intelligences with- 
out any attachment to matter, while in the former. Forms realise 
themselves only in union with matter (inherent Forms). The hu- 
man soul, as lowest of the pure intelligences, is a forma separata 
(on which rests its immortality) and, at the same time, as entelechy 
of the body, it is the highest of those Forms which realise them- 
selves in matter. But these two sides of its nature are bound 
together in it to an absolute substantial unity, and this unity is the 
only Form which is at the same time subsistent and inherent.^ In 
this way the series of individual beings proceeds from the lowest 
Forms of material existence, on past plant and animal life, through 
the human soul, \Y\th. uninterrupted continuity over into the j world 
of pure intelligences — the angels," and finally to the absolute Form 
— the deity. The cleft between the two worlds is closed in Thomism 
by this central position of metaphysical psychology. 

5. But it seemed to the following period that the cleft was closed 
only by being plastered over, as it were, and that the union of so 
heterogeneous attributes as the entelechy of the body and the sub- 
sistence of a pure intelligence was more of a load than the con- 
ception of individual substance was able to bear. Hence Duns 
Scottis, whose metaphysics likewise moves naturally within the 
Aristotelian terminology, introduced an (inherent) forma corporei- 
iatis between the intelligent soul, which’ he too designates as the 
“ essential Form ” of the body, and the body itself ; and thus the 


* In this is concentrated in a conception the anthropocentric way of viewing 
the world, which even Thomism did not overcome. 

2 Thomas constructs his scale of forms in the material world according to 
Aristotle, in the spiritual world according to Dionysius the Areonagitc. 
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Augustinian and Victorinian separation of the conscious essence 
from the physiological vital force was again re-established. 

Occam not only made this distinction his own, but, forced to 
insert another gradation, analysed the conscious soul into an intel- 
lectual and a sensitive part, and .ascribed real imiwrtance to this 
separation. It seems to him that the sensuous activities of con- 
sciousness can os little be united with the rational nature whose 
vocation it is to behold the imm.ateriat world, os wn tlie form and 
motion of tlic body. Thus for httu the soul is sjilit uj> into a num- 
ber of individual faculties, to determine the rebtiou of whicli 
occasions great dinicuUics, csjicciaUy with regard to their spatial 
inter-relation. 

C. The essential thing in this is that the world of conscious- 
ness and that of coTpore.il bodies become again completely sepa- 
rated! and this is shown especially in Oecun’s theory of knowledge, 
which proceeded from these presup|>ositions to an extremely signiti- 
cant innov.ition. 

In their doctrine of the “ »pcdes *' the two “Ilcalists,” 

Thomas and Duns Scotus, had alike followed, though witli some vari- 
ations, the old Greek idea, that in the knowing process, by means of 
the co-operation of the soul and of the external object, a copy of 
the latter arises, which is then apprehended and beheld by tlie soul. 
Occam strikes out these species inUUigiOiks as a useless doubling* of 
the external reality, wldch acconliiigto this view, in so far os it is 
aa object of knowledge, would be assumed ns having still another 
existence (in psychical reality). But by this act sensuous knoicledge 
loses /or him Us character of being a copy ns compared with its object. 
An idea {conceptus, /nfeiiectjo rei) is as such a state or an act of the 
soul {passh — intentio animee), and forms in tliis a sign {signum) 
for the corresponding external thing. But this inner structure is 
something of a different nature from the outer reality of which it is 
the sign, and therefore it is no copy of it. We can speak of a “re- 
semblance ” only in so far as in this case the inner reality (e.wc 
objective = content of consciousness) and the outer reality (esse for- 
maliter or subjective =s objective reality in the present sense of the 
word “objective” *) necessarily relate to each other, and, so to speak, 
form corresponding points in the two heterogeneous spheres. 

Thus the beginning of a psychological and epistemological idealism 


* According to his methodical principle : entia prccter necessitatem non esse 

mullipUcanda. 

* The terms “objective " and “subjective” In the Middle Ages have accord- 
mgly a meaning exactly the reverse of that which they have In present 
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develops among the Terminists out of the old duality, of -.mind 
and body: the world of consciousness is another ..world than. .-the 
world of things. What is found in the former is not a copy, :but 
only a sign for something without which corresponds to it. Things 
are other than our ideas (idece) of them. , 

7. Lastly, Augustine’s, dualism appeared in its complete, bald- 
ness in his conception of history. The realm of God and tliat of the 
devil, the Church and the political state, here confronted each other 
in rigid antithesis. The historical conditions of which this doctrine 
was the reflex, had become changed completely since Augustine’s 
day. But hitherto the Middle Ages had not only lacked historical 
conceptions which would have been adapted to correct this doctrine, 
blit scientific thought had been employed in such a one-sidedly theo- 
logical and dialectical manner, that ethical and social problems had 
remained farther outside the horizon of philosophers than had phys- 
ical problems. And yet at the same time, history was seeing move- 
ments of such grand dimensions that science also must necessarily 
take a position with regard to it. If she was able to do this in the 
second period in a manner completely worthy of the greatness of 
the subject, she owed her strength for this again to the Aristotelian 
system, which gave the means into her hand of mastering in thought 
the great connected structures of political and historical life, of 
arranging in her metaphysics these forms of the series of develop- 
ment, and thus of putting into conceptions the mighty import of 
that which she was living through. Indeed, in this line in which 
the Arabian commentators had not gone before lies the most brilliant 
achievement of mediaeval philosophy,^ and since Albert’s interest lay 
more on the side of physics, the chief credit here falls to Thomas. 

Thomas regards the political state, not as did Augustine, as a con- 
sequence of the fall, but as a necessary member in the world’s life. 
In his view, therefore, law or right also flows from the divine nature 
and must be so conceived ; above all human institutions stands the 
lex naUiralis, upon which rest morality and the life of society. In 
particular, however, as is proved by language, by the need of help 
which the individual feels, and by the impulse toward society, man 
is by his nature destined for life in a state. The end of the state is, 
according to Aristotle’s teaching, to realise virtue, and from this end 
all the characteristics of the state are to be developed (in philosoph- 
ical law — Natural Right or Law'). But — and here the new thought 
begins — that civic virtue to which the state should educate its 
citizens does not exhaust man’s destiny. In this he fulfils only his 

1 Cf. W. Dilthey, Einleitung in die Geistesioissenschaften, I. 418 f. 
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purpose as an earthly being j his higher destiny is the salvation 
which grace offers him in the community of the Church. But as 
the higher everywhere realises itself through the lower, and the 
lower exists for the sake of the higher, the political community is 
to be the preparation for that higher community of the State of 
God. Thus the state becomes subordinate to the Church as the 
means to the end, as the preparatory to the complete. The com- 
munity of the earthly life is the school for that of the heavenly — 
PR.EAMBunA GRATIS. 

By the side of the teleology of Nature which Greek philosophy had 
worked out, patristic thought had set the teleology of history (cf. § 
21, 6) ; but the two ha^ remained unconnected. The doctrine of the 
state set forth by Thomas subordinates the one to the other in a 
system of thought, and in so doing completes the most deeply and 
widely reaching union of the ancient and Christian conceptions of 
the world that has ever been attempted. 

■With this the capstone is fitted to the metaphysical structure of 
Thomism. By this transition from the community of Nature into 
that of grace, man fulBls the task which his position in the universe 
assigns him, but he fulfils it, not as an individual, but only in the 
race. The ancient thought of the state lives again in Christianity ; 
but the state is no longer an end in itself, it is the best means for 
carrying out the divine world-plan. Gratia naturam non tollit sed 
per/df. 

8. But even this highest synthesis did not long endure. As in 
political life, so also in theoiy, the relation of Church and state took 
on a form that was very much less harmonious. With Dante the 
relation of subordination is already exchanged for that of co-ordina- 
tion. The poet shares with the metaphysician the thought that 
because man’s destined end is to be attained only in the race, this 
makes a perfect unity in political organisation requisite. Both de- 
mand the universal state, the “7»onarcft»a” and see in Empire the 
fulfilment of this postulate. But the great Ghibelline cannot think 
theocratically, as does the Dominican monk ; and where the latter 
assigns to the imperium the place of subordination beneath the sacer- 
dotium, the former sets the two over against each other as powers of 
like authority. God has destined man for earthly and for heavenly 
happiness tn like measure: to the former he is conducted by the 
state, by the natural knowledge of philosophy ; to the latter he is 
guided by the Church, by means of revelation. In this co-ordination 
the joy in the world, characteristic of the Renaissance, hursts forth 
as victoriously as does the feeling of strength which belongs to the 
secular state. 
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And along this line the development proceeded. When the graded 
scale of reality constructed by Thomas was severed iii the midst of 
man’s nature, the spiritual and political powers fell apart, as did the 
spiritual and corporeal worlds; and the theory afEorded the con- 
renient means of banishing the sacerdotium to the supra-mundane 
inner nature, and putting the intperiiim into sole control within 
the world of sense. This is precisely the point of view from which 
Occam, in his Disputatio with reference to the controversy between 
the papacy and the temporal power, took his position upon the side 
of the latter. Kor yet is it any longer possible, in accordance with 
his presuppositions, to base the theory of the state upon the realistic 
thought of the human race as a whole, boimd together for the real- 
isation of one end. The ISTominalist sees as a substantial back- 
ground in social and historical life, only the individuals who. will, 
and he regards state and society as products of interests (honum 
commune ') . In theory, as in life, individualism prevails.^ 

§ 26. The Primacy of the Will or of the Intellect. 

\V. Kahl, Die Lehre vom Primal des Willens bei Augustinus, Duns Scotus 
und Descartes. 

In closest connection with all these general questions stands a spe- 
cial psychological problem, which was vigorously discussed through- 
out this whole period, and in reference to which the points of 
opposition between the parties of the time may be recognised upon a 
smaller scale, but all the more sharply focussed. It is the* question 
whether among the powers of the soul the higher dignity belongs 
to the will or to the intellect (utra potentia nobilior). It takes so 
broad a space in the literature of this period that the attempt might 
have been made to look upon the psychological antithesis which 
unfolds in connection with it as the leading motive of the whole 
period. But the course of the development shows too clearly that 
the real impelling forces lay in religious metaphysics, and , the 
rigidity of systematic conception which distinguishes the philoso- 
phical doctrines of this period explains sufficiently why it is that 
their position with reference to an individual problem may appear 
as typical for the different thinkers. It still remains characteristic 
that this problem is a question taken from the domain of the inner 
world. 

1 This doctrine of Occam’s concerning secular power and law is followed out 
to the extreme consequence of the omnipotence of the state by Occam’s friend, 
Marsilius of Padua, whose treatise, De/ensor Pacfs (1346), carries out in 
rigorous lines the attempt to establish the theory of the state upon, the utilitarian 
and nominalistic basis using the Epicurean theory of compact (above, § 14, 6). 
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In this question, also, the two main bodies of tradition, Augus- 
tinianism and Aristotelianism, were not at one ; but their relation was 
here in nowise that of an outspoken opjwsition. For Augustinianisin 
the question was in general awkwardly stated. For in this system 
the oneness of nature in the personality was so strongly emphasised, 
and the inter-relation of the different sides of its activity was so 
often made prominent, that a relation of rank in the proper sense was 
really out of the question. But on the other hand, especially in liis 
doctrine of knowledge, Augustine had assigned to the will as the 
impelling power — even in the process of ideation — a position 
so central that it was not shaken in its importance for empirical 
facts, even though the Neo-Platonic contemplation of the deity was 
maintained as the final goal of development. On the contrary, the 
intellectualism of the Aristotelian system was quite undoubted, 
and if it still admitted any increase, it had received it from the 
Arabian philosophy, especially from Averroism. Thus antitheses 
presented themselves which w'ere soon enough to break forth to 
open controversy. 

Thomism in this point, also, followed Aristotle unconditionally, 
finding at its side in this case the nearly related German Mysticism, 
and as its opponents the Augustinians, Scotists, and Occaraists, so 
that, as thus grouped, the opposition between the Dominicans and 
the Franciscans finds general expression. 

1. The question as to the pre-eminence of the will or of the intel- 
lect develops at first as a purely psychological controversy, and de- 
mands a decision upon the point, whether in the course of the psychical 
life the dependence of the will's decisions upon ideas, or that of the 
movements of ideas upon the will, is the greater. It was there- 
fore adapted to further the beginnings of a treatment of psychology 
that concerned itself especially with the history of mental develop- 
ment (cf. § 24), and it would have been able to do this in a higher 
degree than was actually the case if it had not always been trans- 
ferred to the ground of dialectic or to the metaphysical domain. 
This latter transfer occurred principally in consequence of the fact 
that the conception of freedom, which always involves ethical and 
religious questions, was looked upon as the point in controversy. 
Both parties, indeed, desired to maintain or defend man’s “freedom ” 
m the interest of responsibility j but this was possible only as they 
different meanings to the word. 

How, in individual cases, Thomas admits an influence of the will, 
not only upon motion, but also upon affirmation or denial of ideas. 
In particular, he recognises absolutely such an influence in belief. 
But in general he regards the will, quite according to the ancient 
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model, as determined by knowledge of the good. The intellect not 
only -apprehends in general the idea of the good, but also, in each 
individual case, discerns what is good, and thereby determines the 
will. The will necessarily strives for that which is known to.be 
good ; it is therefore dependent upon the intellect. The latter, is 
the sujyremus motor of the psychical life; “rationality,” so said 
Eckliart also, is the head of the soul, and even romantic love 
(“ Minne ”) clings only to knowledge. Freedom (as ethical ideal) 
is hence, according to Thomas, that necessity which exists upon the 
basis of knowledge, and, on the other hand, (psychological) freedom 
of choice {facultas electiva) is nevertheless only possible by reason 
of the fact that the understanding presents to the will.varipus pos- 
sibilities as means toward its end, the will then deciding for that 
which is known to be best, — the view held by Albert also. This 
intellectualistic determinism, in connection with which Thomas him- 
self always insisted that the decision of the will depends only uppn 
purely internal knoAving activities, was extended by his contemporary 
Gottfried of Fontaine to the point of making even the sensuous 
presentation {phantasma) the causa efficiens of the will’s activity. 

But the opponents made their attack just in connection Avith this 
conception of necessary determination. The rising of ideas,, so 
Henry of Ghent had already taught, and after him Duns Scotics, and 
still later Occam, is a natural process, and the will becomes un- 
avoidably entangled in this if it is to be completely dependent upon 
ideas. But with this, said Scotus, contingency {i.e. possibility of 
being otherwise or “power to the contrary”) in the Avill’s functions 
is irreconcilable : for the process of FTature is ahvays determined in 
one way ; where it prevails there is no choice. With contingency, 
however, responsibility also falls to the ground. Eesponsibility can 
therefore be preserved only if it is acknoAvledged that the intellect 
exercises no compelling poAver over the Avill. To be sure, the co- 
operation of the ideational faculty is indispensable in the . case of 
every activity of the Avill : it presents the Avill its objects and the 
possibilities of its choice. But it does this only as the servant, and 
the, decision remains Avith the master. The idea is never more than 
the occasioning cause {causa per accidens) of the individual volition ; 
the doctrine of Thomas confuses practical consideration Avith pure 
intellect. If the latter gives the object, the, decision is still solely 
a matter of the Avill; the Avill is the movens per se; to it belongs 
absolute self-determination. 

Indeterminism, as Scotus and Occam teach ib, sees therefore in the 
Avill the fundamental power of the soul, and maintains conversely, 
that as a matter of fact the will on its side determines the develop* 
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mcnt of the intellectual activities. Following the procedure of 
Henry of Ghent,* according to whom the theoretical functions 
become' more active according as they arc more immaterial, Scotus 
attempted to prove the proposition just stated, in a highly interest- 
ing manner. The natural process, he says, produces as the first 
content of consciousness (cogitatio prima) a multitude of ideas 
which are more or less confuse<l (con/nscc — incUstincld:) and im- 
perfect Of these onl}* those become distinct (disliucta) and perfect 
on which the will, which in this process is determined by nothing 
further, fixes its attention. Scotus also teaches at the same time 
that the will strengthens in their intenaitt/ these ideas which it 
raises from the confused to the distinct condition, and that the 
ideas to which the will docs not apply itself ultimately cease to 
exist, on account of their weakness. 

In addition to these psychological arguments, we find appearing 
in the controversy appeals to the authority of Anselm and Aristotle 
on the one side, and to that of Augustine on the other, and further 
a series of other arguments. These arc in part of a purely dia- 
lectical nature. Such ts the case when Thomas claims that 
thet’crum toward which the intellect aims is higher in rank than the 
6ont(m toward which the will strives, and when Scotus doubts the 
authority for this gradation; and so again when TJiomas expresses 
the opinion that the intellect apprehends the pure, single conception 
of the good, while the will is concerned oidy with the special 
empirical forms assumed by the good, and when Henrj* of Ghent 
and Scotus, exactly reversing this statement, develop the thought 
that the will is always directed only toward the good as such, while 
the understanding lias to show in what the good consists in a 
particular case. ‘With such variations the matter was later tossed 
to and fro a great deal, and Johannes Buridan is an example of 
those who stand undecided between determinism and indeterminism. 
For the latter view speaks responsibility, for the former the prin- 
ciple that every event is necessarily determined by its conditions. 

Other arguments which become interwoven in the controversy 
trench upon the more general domains of the conceptions of the 
world and of life. 

2. To this class belongs, first of all, the transfer of the question 
of the 'relative rank of will and intellect to God. The extreme 
intellectualism- of the Arabians had, in Averroes, excluded the 
faculty of will from the Supreme Being, in accordance with the 
Aristolelian motif, that every act of will implies a want, a state of 


^VTidge view in this respect Bichaid Of Middletown also completelj*’ adopted. 
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imperfection and dependence; on the contrary A vicebron, who ex- 
ercised a strong influence upon Duns Scotus, had defended the 
religions principle that the world was created by the divine will, 
and in a similar line of thought William of Auvergne had main- 
tained the originality of the will as existing side by side with the 
intellect in the essence of God and in his creative activity. These 
antitheses were now continued in the controversy between Thomism 
and Scotism. 

Thomas, indeed, as a matter of course, recognises the reality of 
the divine will, but he regards it as the necessary consequence of the 
divine intellect, and as determined in its content by the latter. God 
creates only what in his wisdom he knows to be good ; it is neces- 
sarily himself, i.e. the ideal content of his intellect, that forms the 
object of his will ; he necessarily wills himself, and in this consists 
the freedom, determined only by himself, with which he wills indi- 
vidual things. Thus the divine will is bound to the divine wisdom, 
which is superior to it. 

But just in this the opponents of Aquinas see a limitation of 
omnipotence which does not comport with the conception of the 
e?is realissimum. A will seems to them sovereign, only if there is 
for it no kind of determination or restriction. God created the 
world, according to Scotus, solely from absolute arbitrary will ; he 
might have created it, if he had so willed, in other forms, relations, 
and conditions ; and beyond this his completely undetermined will, 
there are no causes. The will of God with its undetermined crea- 
tive resolves is the original fact of all reality, and no further ques- 
tions must be asked as to its grounds, — even as the decision made 
by the will of a finite being with its liberum arbitrmm indifferentim, 
when placed before given possibilities, creates in every instance a 
new fact which cannot be understood as necessary. 

3. The sharpest formulation of this antithesis comes to . light in 
the fundamental metaphysical principles of ethics. On both sides 
the moral law is naturally regarded as God’s command. But 
Thomas teaches that God commands the good because it is . good, 
and is recognised as good by his wisdom ; Scotus maintains that it is 
good only because God has willed and commanded it, and Occam 
adds to this that God might have fixed something else, might have 
fixed even the opposite as the content of the moral law. Bor 
Thomas, therefore, goodness is the necessary consequence and mani- 
festation of the divine wisdom, and Eckhart also says that “be- 
neath the garment of goodness ” the essential nature of God is 
veiled ; intellectualism teaches the pers&itas boni, the rationally of 
the good. For intellectualism, morals is a philosophical discipline 
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whoso principles arc to be known by tho “natural light.” “Con- 
science ” (syntewM*) is a knowledge of God ro/ion« bonu With 
Scotus and Occam, on the contrary, the good cannot l>c an object of 
natural knowledge, for it might Imvc been otlicrwise than it is ; it 
is dctcm\ined not by reason, but by groundless will. Nothing, so 
Pierre d’Ailly teacljcs with extreme consistency, is in itself, or 
per se, sin; it is only the divine comtn.'ind and j»roliibitio!i which 
make anything such, — a doctrine whose raijge is understood wlien 
we reflect that, according to the view of tlieso men, God’s com- 
mand becomes known to man only through the mouth of the 
Church. 

It is also closely connected with this that thcologj*, which for 
Thom.'is still remained a “speculative” science, became with his 
opponents, as Ims been already indicated above (§ 25, 3), a “prac- 
tic.al” discipline. Albert had already made intimations of this sort, 
Richard of Middletown and Ronaventura had emphasised the fact 
that theology deals with the emotions ; Roger Bacon had taught 
that while all other sciences arc based on reason or experience, 
theologj- alone has for its foundation tho authority of tho divine 
will; Duns Scotus completed and fixed tlie separation between 
‘theologj* and plutosoplsy by making it a necessary consequence of 
his metaphysics of the will. 

4. Tiie same contnutt becomes disclosed wit); like distinctness 
in the doctrines of tlio final destiny of man, of his state in eternal 
blessedness. Tlic ancient Btupla, tho contemplation of tlio divine 
majesty, free from will and from want, had in Augustine's teaching 
formed the ideal state of tho panloned and glorified man, and this 
ideal had been made to waver but little by tho doctrines of the ear- 
lier Mystics. Now it found new support in tlio Aristotelian intel- 
lectualism, in accordance with which Albert thought that man, in so 
far as he is truly man, is intellect Tho participation in the divine 
being which man attains by knowledge is the highest stage of life 
which he can reach. On this account Thomias, too, sets the diannetie 
virtues above the practic.al, on this account the visio ilh'hxm essentice, 
the intuitive, eternal vision of God, which is removed beyond all 
that is temporal, is for him tho goal of all human striving. From 
this vision follows eo ipso the love of God, just as every determinate 


This word (written also stnderests, Ktnderetia) has, since Albert of Boll, 
siaat, occasioned mueli etymological cudgelling of brainB. Since, however, 
among the later physicians of antiquity (Sext. Emp.) r’^prjtii appears as a 
lechnlcal term for “observation,” it may be that vvyT‘^pi}iTii, wliich is attested 
fl* V century, originally signing “self-observation” in analogy with 

“SO'Platonic usage in or avwtlSiivis (cf. p. 234), and thus took 

on the ethico-religious sense of “conscience” (cossefenria). 
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state of the will is necessarily attached to the corresponding state 
of the intellect. Just this tendency of Thomism was given its most 
beautiful expression by Dante, the poet of the system. Beatrice is 
the poetic embodiment of this ideal, for all time. 

Meanwhile a counter-current manifests its force on this point also. 
Hugo of St. Victor had characterised the supreme angel choir by 
love, and the second by wisdom ; and while Bonaventura regarded 
contemplation as the highest stage in the imitation of Christ, he 
emphasised expressly the fact that this contemplation is identical 
with ^Cove.” Duns Scotus, however, taught with a decided polemi- 
cal tendency that blessedness is a state of the will, and that, too, of 
the will directed toward God alone ; he sees man’s last glorification, 
not in contemplation, but in love, which is superior to contemplation, 
and he appeals to the word of the Apostle, “The greatest of these is 
love.” 

Hence as Thomas regarded the intellect, and Duns Scotus the 
will, as the decisive and determining element of man’s, nature, 
Thomas could hold fast to Augustine’s doctrine of the gratia irresisti- 
hilis, according to which revelation determines irresistibly the intel- 
lect and with it the will of man, while Duns Scotus found himself 
forced to the “synergistic” view, that the reception of the ojjera- 
tion of divine grace is to a certain extent conditioned by the free will 
of the individual. So the great successor of Augustine, with strict 
logical consistency, decided against the Augustinian doctrine of pre- 
destination. 

5. On the other hand, the intellectualism of Thomas develops its 
extreme consequences in German Mysticism, whose founder, Eckhart, 
is entirely dependent upon the teacher of his Order in the con- 
ceptional outlines of his doctrine.^ Eckhart goes far beyond his 
master only in the one respect that as a much more original person- 
ality he is unwearied in his effort to translate the deep and mighty 
feeling of his piety into knowledge, and thus urged on by his inner 
nature he breaks through the statutory restrictions before which 
Thomas had halted. Convinced that the view of the world given in 
the religious cousciousness must be capable of being made also the 
content of the highest knowledge, he sublimates his pious faith to a 
speculative knowledge, and in contrast with the pure spirituality of 
this he looks upon the Church dogma as only the external, temporal 
symbol. But while this tendency is one that he shares with many 


> Cf. S. Denifle in the ArcMv fur Litterat.- u KuU.-Gesch. d. 

417 ff. So far, therefore, a.s Eckhart was really to he the “Father of German 
speculation,” this speculation had its source in Tliomas Aquinas and his teacher 
Albert. 
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other systems, it is his peculiarity that he does not wish to have the 
inmost and truest truth kept as the privilege of an exclusive circle, 
but desires rather to communicate it to all people. He believes 
that the right understanding for this deepest essence of religious 
doctrine is to be found precisely in connection with simple piety, * 
and so he throws down from the pulpit among the people the finest 
conceptions constructed by science. With a mastery of language 
that marks the genius he coins Scholasticism into impressive preach- 
ing, and creates for his nation the beginnings of its philosophical 
modes of expression, — beginnings which were of determining in- 
fluence for the future. 

But in his teaching the combined mystical and intellectualistic 
elements of Thomism become intensified by the Neo-Platonic ideal- 
ism, which had probably reached him through the medium of Scotus 
Erigena, to the last logical consequence. Being and knowledge are 
one, and all that takes place in the world is in its deepest essence a 
knowing process. The procedure of the world forth out of God is 
a process of knowledge, of self-revelation, — the return of things 
into God is a process of knowledge, of higher and higher intuition. 
The ideal existence of all that Is real — so at a later time said 
Nicolaxrs Cusanus, who made this doctrine of Eckhart’s his own — 
IS truer than the corporeal existence which appears in space and 
time. 

The original ground of all things, the deity, must therefore lie 
beyond Being and knowledge;’ it is above reason, above Being; it 
has no determination or quality, it is “Nothing.” But this “deity” 
(of negative theology) reveals itself in the triune God,® and the 
God who is and knows creates out of nothing the creatures whose 
Ideas he knows within himself ; for this knowing is his creating. 
This process of self-revelation belongs to the essence of the deity; 
it is hence a timeless necessity, and no act of will in the proper 
sense of the word is required for God to produce the world. The 
deity, as productive or generative essence, as ** un-natured Nature ” 
tor Nature that has not yet taken on a nature], is real or actual only 
by knowing and unfolding itself in God and the world as produced 


* German Mysticism Is thus connected with the more general phenomenon, 
Uiat the fast increasing extemalisation which seized upon the life of the Church 
m the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries drove piety everywhere into paths 
that lay outside the Church. 

, Evidently the same relation that suhssted in the system of Plotinus between 
^ aud the ww, a relation in which thought and Being were held to coincide, 
. distinction between deity and God (<SMnUas and deua) was made dia- 

^tic^ly hy Gilbert de la l*orr6e in connection with the controversy over uni- 
versals and Its relations to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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God, but knowing is Being j it is a community of life anil of Being 
with that which is known. If the soul would know God, it must 
be God, it must ceaso to be itself. It must renounce not only sin 
and the world, but itself also. It must strip off all its acquired 
knowledge, and all present knowing of phenomena} as the deity is 
“Xothing,” so it is apprehended only in this knowledge that is a 
not-knowing — docla ifjnorantiaf it was later called by Nicolausj and 
as that “Nothing” is the original ground of all reality, so this not- 
knowing is the highest, the most blessed contemplation. It is no 
longer an act of the individual, it is the act of God in man*, God 
begets his own essence within the soul, and in his pure eternal 
nature the “Spark” has stripped off all its powers through which it 
works in time, and has effaced their distinction. This is the state 
of supra-rational knowing when man ends his life in Gotl, — the 
state, of which Nicolaus of Cusa said, it is the eternal love {charitas), 
which is known by love (amore) and loved by knowledge. 

§ 27. The Problem of Individuality. 

The doctrine of German Mysticism, which had arisen from the 
deepest personal piety and from a genuine individual need felt in 
a life whose religion was purely internal, thus runs out into an ideal 
of exaltation, of selMenial, of renunciation of tho world, in the 
presence of which everything that is particular, every individual 
reality, appears as sin or imperfection, as had been the case in the 
ancient Oriental view. In this thought the contradiction that was 
inherent in the depths of the Augustinian system (of. p. 287) became 
fully developed and immediately palpable, and it thus becomes evident 
that the Neo-Platonic intellectualism, in whatever form it appeared 
from the time of Augustine to that of blaster Eckhart, was in itself 
alone always necessarily inclined to contest the metaphysical self- 
subsistence of the individual, while tho other party maintained this 
self-subsistence as a postulate of the doctrine of the will. Accord- 
ingly, when in connection with the increase of intellectualism the 
v^niversalistic tendency increased also, the counter-current was neces- 
sarily evoked all the more powerfully, and the same antithesis in 
motives of thought which had led to the dialectic of the controversy 
over universals (cf. p. 289) now took on a more real and metaphys- 
ical form in the question as to the ground of existence in individual 
beings {principium individuationis). 

1- The stimulus for this was furnished by the far-reaching conse- 
quences to which universalism and intellectualism had led among 
the Arabians. For the Arabians, in interpreting the Aristotelian 
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system, -had proceeded in the direction which had been introduced 
in antiquity by Strato (cf. p. 179 f:), and which among the later com- 
mentators had been maintained chiefly by Alexander of Aphrodisias. 
This direction was that of naturalism, which would fain remove 
from the system of the Stagirite even the last traces of a metaphys- 
ical separation between the ideal and the sensuous. This effort had 
become concentrated upon two points : upon the relation of God to 
the world, and upon that of the reason to the other faculties. In 
both these lines the peculiar nature of the Arabian Peripatetic doc- 
trine developed, and this took place by complicated transformations 
of the Aristotelian conceptions of Form and Matter. 

In general, we find in this connection in the Andalusian philoso- 
phy a tendency to make matter metaphysically self-subsistent. It 
is conceived of, not as that which is merely abstractly possible, but 
as that which bears within itself as living germs the Forms peculiar 
to it, and brings them to realisation in its movement. At- the same 
time Averroes, as regards particular cosmic processes, held fast to 
the Aristotelian principle that every movement of matter by which 
it realises out of itself a lower Form, must be called forth by a 
higher Form, and the graded series of Forms finds its termination 
above in God, as the highest and first mover. The transcendence 
of God could be united with this view, as the doctrine of Avicehron 
shows, only if matter were regarded as itself created by the divine 
will. But on the other hand, this same Jewish philosopher, pro- 
ceeding from the same presuppositions, insisted that with the excep- 
tion of the deity, no being could be thought of otherwise than as 
connected with matter, that accordingly even the spiritual Forms 
need for their reality a matter in which they inhere, and that finally 
the living community of the universe demands a single matter as 
basis for the entire realm of Forms. The more, however, in the 
system of Averroes, matter was regarded as eternally in motion 
within itself, and as actuated by unity of life, the less could the 
moving Form be separated from it realiter, and thus the same divine 
All-being appeared on the one hand as Form and moving force 
(naturd naturans), and on the other hand as matter, as moved world 
{natura naturata) . ’ ^ 

This doctrine with regard to matter, that it is one in nature, is 
informed within, and is eternally in motion of itself, became ex- 
tended with Averroism as an extremely naturalistic interpretation 
of the philosophy of Aristotle. It now became reinforced bj* those' 
consequences of dialecticab Realism which compelled the vie^^ that 
God, as the ens geheralissimum, is the only substance, and that in- 
dividual things are but the more or less transient Forms in which 
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this single substance becomes realised (cf. § 23). The Amalricans 
thus teach that God is the one single essence (cssenfia) of all things, 
and that creation is only an assuming of form on the part of this 
divine essence, a realising, completed in eternal movement, of all 
possibilities contained in this one single matter. David of Dinant^ 
establishes this same pantheism with the help of Avicebron’s con- 
ceptions, by teaching that as "hyle” (».c. corporeal matter) is the 
substance of all bodies, so mind (ratio — mens) is the substance of 
all souls ; that, however, since God, as the most universal of all es- 
sences, is the substance of all tilings whatever, God, matter, and 
mind are, in the last resort, identical, and the world is but their 
self-realisation in particular forms. 

2. But the metaphysical self-subsistence of the individual mind 
was involved in doubt by yet another line of thought. Aristotle 
had made the vovs, as the everywhere identical rational activity, 
join the animal soul *• from without,” and had escaped the difficul- 
ties of this doctrine because the problem of personality, which 
emerged only with the Stoic conception of the ijytuoviKiv, did not 
as yet lie within the horizon of his thought. But the commenta- 
tors, Greek and Arabian, who developed his system did not shrink 
before the consequences that resulted from it for the metaphysical 
value of mental and spiritual individuality. 

In the thought of Alexander of Aphrodisias we meet, under the 
name of the “passive intellect” (cf. p. 150), the capacity of the in- 
dividual psyche to take up into itself, in accordance with its whole 
animal and empirical disposition, the operation of the active reason, 
and this intellectus agens (agreeably to the naturalistic conception of 
the whole system) is here identified with the divine mind, which is 
still thought only as “separate Form” (intellectus separatus). But 
with Simplicius, in accordance with the Keo-Flatonio metaphysics, this 
intellectus agens which realises itself in man’s rational knowledge 
has already become the lowest of the intelligences who rule the sub- 
lunary world.* This doctrine finds an original development in the 
thought of Averroes.^ According to his view, the intellectus passivus 
is to be sought in the individual’s capacity for knowledge, a capacity 
which, like the individual himself, arises and perishes as Form of 
the individual body ; it has validity, therefore, only for the indi- 
vidual, ard for that which concerns the particular. The intellectus 

* Follovring the Liher de Causls and the pseado-Boetbian treatise 2)e Uno et 
Unitate ; cf.B. HaurSau in the Mhnoires de PAcad. des Inacript,, XXIX. (1877), 
and algo A. Jundt, Histoire du Panthiiame Fitpulaire ax^M.-A. (Paris, 1876). 

* The so-called “Theology of Aristotle” identifies this vovt with the Xoyot. 
For particulars, see E. Renan, Av. et PAv., II. § 6 ff. 

* Cf, principally his treatise De Antnue Deatititdiiie. 
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about that this ono essence as universal usattor presents itself in 
such manifold forms. That is to say, it asked after the rniNcirit’Si 
iNuiviDUATiOMS, and found it in tho consideration that matter in 
space and time is guan/rtatifWy delermlned {materia sifjnata). In 
the capacity of matter to assume quantitative difTcrcnccs consists tho 
possibility of individuation, Le, tho jtossibility that tlio same Form 
{e.g. humanity) is actual in different instances or examples :is indi- 
vidual substinces. lienee, according to Thomas, pure Forms (s</xz- 
ro/cB sii's sufisLs/enres) are individualised only through themselves; 
that is, there is but ono example which corresiiouds to tlicm. Every 
angel is a genus and an individual at the same time. Thu inherent 
Forms, on tho contrary, to which tho human soul also belongs in 
spite of its subsistence (cf. p. 32-1), are actual in many examples, in 
accordance with the quantitative differences of space and timo 
which their matter j)rcsents. 

This view was opposed by the Franciscans, whoso religious and 
metaphysical psychology luul dcvelo])ed in intimate relation with 
Augustine's teaching. In their thought, first tho individual soul, 
and then, witli a consistent extension in genend metaphysics, 
individual beings in general, arc regarded as self-subsisting realities. 
They rejected tho distinction of scp.ir:ito and inliercnt Forms. 
Eonaventuro, Henry of Ghent, and still more energetically Duns 
Scotus, maintained, following Avicebron, that even intellectual 
Forms have their own matter, and Scotus tCiichcs tliat tiio “ soul ” is 
not individualised aud substantialised only after, .and by means' of, 
its relation to a definite body, os Thomas had taught, but that it is 
already in itself individualised and substantialised. On this {>oint 
Scotism shows a discord which had evidently not come to notice in 
the mind of its author. It cmpliasiscs on the ono hand, in tho 
strongest manner, the Reality of the universal, by maintaining tho 
unity of matter {materia primogtrima) quite in tho Arabian sense, 
and on the other hand it tenches that this univcrs<al is only actual 
by being realised by tho series of Forms descending from the uni- 
versal to the particular, and ultimately by means of tho definite 
individual Form (Accccciias). This individual Form is therefore 
for Duns Scotus an original fact; no fartlier question as to its 
ground is permissible. Ho designates individuality (both in the 
sense of individual substance and in that of individual occurrence) 
as the contingent {conlingens ) ; that is, as that which is not to be 
deduced from a universal ground, but is only to be verified as actual 
fact. For him, therefore, as for his prctlecessor Roger Bacon, tho 
inquiry for the principle of individuation has no meaning : the indi- 
vidual is the “last” Form of all reality, by means of which alone 
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universal matter exists, and the. question. rather is, how, in presence 
of the fact that the individual; being with ’ its deterihined form is 
the oiily Reality, one can still speak of a Reality of universal 

natures.”^, , 

’ ' Erom this noteworthy limitation of the doctrine of Scotus it 
becomes explicable 'that while some of its adherents, as for example 
Rrancis of Mayron, proceeded from it to extreme Realism, it sud- 
denly changed with Occam into the reneival of the nominalistic 
thesis, that only the individual is real and that the universal ' is but 
a product of comparative thought. 

4. The victorious development which Nominalism experienced in 
the second period of mediaeval philosophy rests upon an extremely 
peculiar combination of very different motives of thought. In the 
'depths of this stream of development is dominant the Augustinian 
moment of feeling, which seeks to see the proper metaphysical value 
secured to the individual personality; in the main philosophical 
current the anti-Platonic tendency of the Aristotelian theory of 
knowledge, now just becoming known, asserts itself, throwing its 
influence toward conceding the value of “first substance^’ to the 
empirical individual only ; and on the surface plays a logico-gram- 
matical schematism, whicli has its origin in the first operation of 
the Byzantine tradition of ancient thought.- All these influences 
become concentrated in the impassioned, impressive personality of 
William of Occam. 

In their exposition of the doctrine of concepts and its application 
to the judgment and syllogism, the text-books of “modern ’’ logic, 
as type of which that of Petrus Hispanus may serve, lay an impor- 
tant emphasis upon the theory of “ supposition ” in a manner which 
is not without its precedent in antiquity.® According to this theory 
a class-concept or term (terminus) may, in language, and, as was 
then supposed, in logic also, stand for the sum of its species, and a 
Cpecies-concept for the sum of all its individual examples (homo = 
omnes homines), so that in the operations of thought a term is 
employed as a sig7i for that' which it means. Occam develops . Hom- 
ihalism in the forms of this Terminism * (cf. pp. 325 f). Individual 


1 This method for the solution of the, problem of universals, peculiar to.Duns 

Scotus, is usually called .FormoZfsni. . * .. . • • • • . • . , ... 

. 2 In fact, we may see in the working of ’the text-book of 'Michael Psellos'the 
first impetus of that accession' of ancient material of culture' which the West 
received by. way of Byzantium, • and which, later in .the Renaissance became 
definitely uni^d with the two other lines of tradition that came, the one by 
■roy of Rome and York, the oth'er by way of Bagdad and CordoVal ' • 

*The reader need only be reminded of the investigations of Philodemus on 
signs and things signified (p. 162 cf. also p.. 198). ' ' f 

Cf.'K; Prantl in the SU^.-Ber. dir MUncH: Acad.. 1861, TI. a fiAff. ' ' 
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things, to whicii Occam, followtug Scutus, concedes the Ideality of 
original Forms, are represented in thought by us intuitivelif, without 
the mediation of sjycdes iutcllojibiUs ; but these ide.is or mental re]>* 
resentations arc only the ** natural” signs for the things represented. 
They have only a necessary reference to them, and have real simi* 
larity with them as little os any sign is necess;irily like tlio object 
designated. This relation is that of “llrst intention.” Hut now as 
individual ideas stand for (su/ijMiiunf) individual things, so, in 
thought, speed), and writing, the “uiideU'rniined ” gctienil ideas of 
abstract knowledge, or the spoken or written words which in turn 
express these general ideas, may stand for tlic individual idex This 
‘'second intention,” in which the general iilea with the ]>elp of the 
w'ord refers no longer directly to the thing itself, hut ])rimarily to the 
idea of tlie thing, is no longer natural, but arbitrary or aceortling 
to one’s liking (ad j}lacUum instUula).^ lJ]>on this distinction Uecam 
rests also tliat of real and ruriomd science : the former relates imme- 
diately or intuitively to things, the latter relates abstractly to the 
immanent relations between ideas. 

. It is clear, according to this, th.it nition.il science also presup|>oses 
“real” science and is bound to the empirical matcri.il presented in 
the form of ideas by this real science, but it is also clear that even 
“real” knowledge apprehends only an inner world of i«leas, wliich 
may indeed serve as “signs ” of things, but are difTerent frmn tilings 
themselves. The mind — so Albert had Incidentally said, and Xico* 
laus Cusanus at a later time carried out the thought — knows only 
what it has within itself i its knowledge of tlic world, terministic 
Nominalism reasons, refers to the iuner states into which its living 
connection wdth the real world puts it. contrasted with the true 
essence of things, teaches 2^icolau3 Cusanus, wlio committed himself 
absolutely to this ideaJisiic Nominalism, human thought possesses 
only conjectures, that is, only inodes of representation which corre- 
spond to its own nature, and the knowledge of this relativity of all 
positive predicates, the knowledge of this non-knowledge, the docla 
ignorantla, is the only way to go beyond rational science and attain 
to the inexpressible, signless, immediate community of knowledge 
with true Being, the deity. 

'• 6. In spite of this far-reaching epistemologic.al restriction, the 
real vital energy of Nominalism was directed tow.ard the develop- 
ment of natural science j and if its results during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries remained very limited, the essential reason for this 

^ 1 The agreemeut o£ this with the contras^ hetween Olait and <p6(Tit, which had 
been asserted also in the ancient philosophy of language (Plato’s Cratylua), 
la obvious. * > \ ‘ . . .... 
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was that the scholastic method with its bookish discussion of authori- 
ties, which had now attained full perfection, controlled absolutely 
later as well as earlier the prosecution of science, and that the 
new ideas forced into this form could not unfold freely, — a phe- 
nomenon, moreover, which continues far into the philosophy of the 
Renaissance. For all that. Duns Scotus and Occam gave the chief 
impetus to the movement in which philosophy, taking its place 
beside the metaphysics whose interests had hitherto been essentially 
religious, made itself again a secular science of concrete, actual fact, 
and placed itself with more and more definite consciousness upon 
the basis of empincism. When Duns Scotus designated the hoecceitas 
or original individual Form, as contingent, this meant that it was to 
be known, not by logical deduction, but only by actual verification 
as fact ; and when Occam declared the individual being to be the 
alone truly Real, he was thereby pointing out to “ real science ” the 
way to the immediate apprehension of the actual world. But in 
this point the two Franciscans are under the influence of Boger 
Bacon, who with all his energy had called the science of his time 
from authorities to things, from opinions to sources, from dialectic 
to experience, from books to Nature. At his side in this movement 
stood Albert, who supported the same line of thought among the 
Dominicans, knew how to value the worth of original observation 
and experiment, and gave brilliant proof in his botanical studies 
of the independence of his own research. But strongly as Roger 
Bacon, following Arabian models, urged quantitative determinations 
in observation, and mathematical training, the time was not yet 
ripe for natural research. Attempts like those of Alexander 
Nekkam (about 1200), or those of Nicolaus d’Autricuria, at a later 
time (about 1350) , passed away without effect. 

The fruitful development of empiricism during this period was 
only in the line of psychology. Under the influence of the Arabs, 
especially of Avicenna and of the physiological optics of Alhacen, 
investigations concerning the psychical life took on a tendency 
directed more toward establishing and arranging the facts of expe- 
rience. This had been begun even by Alexander of Hales, by his 
pupil, Johann of Rochelle, by Vincent of . Beauvais, and especially 
by Albert; and in the system of Alfred the Englishman (Alfred de 
Sereshel, in the first half of the thirteenth century) we find a 
pmely physiological psychology with all its radical consequences. 
These stirrings of a physiological empiricism would, however, have 
been repressed by the metaphysical psychology of Thomism, if they 
had not found their support in the Augustinian influence, which 
held fast to the experience lohich personality has of itself, as its 
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higlicst principle. In this altitude llawjof (7Ac»i/, especially, came 
forn-ard in opi>osition to Thomism. He formulated 8har]>ly the 
standpoint of inner experience and gave it dcclaivo value, iiarticu* 
larly in the investigation of the states of feeling. Just in this 
{Mint, in the empirical apprehension of the life of feeling, the 
theory of whicli became thus Piuauciiateil at the same time fnim 
that of the will and tlut of the intellect, he met 8up{>ort in IloQcr 
Uocon, who, with clear insight and without the ailmixture of meta* 
physical {Mints of view, distinctly apprehended the dilTercnco in 
principle between outer and inner cx|M!rience. 

Thus the remarkable result ensuid, that purely theoretical science 
developed in opjMsition to intcllcclualistic Thomism, and in connec- 
tion with tho Auguslinian doctrine of the sclf-ccrtainty of person- 
ality. This bclf-knowlcdgo was regarded os tho most certain fact of 
*‘real science," even os it appeared among the nomitialistie Mystics 
such as 1‘ierre d‘Ailly. JIcneo ^ real science " in tho departing 
Middle Ages allied itself rather to active hmnan lifo titan to Nature ; 
and tho beginnings of a “secular” scicnco of tho inter-relations of 
hunun society aro found not only in tho llicorics of Occam and 
^farsilius of Padua (cf. ji. 328), not only in tho rise of a richer, 
more living, and more “ inward ” writing of history, but also in an 
empirical consideration of tho social relations, in which a •Vtcofos 
tSOruTM} who died 1382, broke tlio path. 

G. Thu divided frame of mind in which tho deporting Middle 
Ages found itself, between tho original jircsuppositions of its 
thought and these beginnings of a now*, cxpcricntially vigorous 
research, finds nowhere a more lively expression than in tho phil- 
osophy of mcolaiis Cusanui, which is capable of so many interpre- 
tations. Seized in every fibre of his being by the fresh impulse of 
the time, ho nevertheless could not give up tho purpose of arrang- 
ing his new thoughts in tho system of the old conception of tho 
world. 

This attempt acquires a heightened interest from tho conceptions 
which furnished tho forms in which ho undertook to arrange his 
thoughts. Tho leading motive is to show that tho individual, even 
in his metaphysical separateness, is identical with tho most uni- 
versal, tho divine essence. To this end. Nicolaus employs for the 
first time, in a thoroughly systematio way, tho related conceptions 
of the iiifinUe and the finite. All antiquity had held tho perfect to 
be that which is limited within itself and had regarded only 
indefinite possibility as infinite. In tlio Alexandrian philosophy, 


Cf. concerning him ^V. Iloscher, Zdttchr. f. Staattiei$stn$c}\afi, 1803, 305 ft. 
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on the contrary, the highest being was stripped of all finite at- 
tributes. In Plotinus the “One” as the all-forming poAver is 
provided Avith an unlimited intensity of Being on account of the 
infinity of matter in which it discloses itself ; and also in Christian 
thought the poAver, as well as the Avill and the knoAvledge of God, 
had been thought more and more as boundless. Here the main 
additional motive Avas, that the Avill even in the individual is felt 
as a restless, never quiet striving, and that this infinity of inner ex- 
perience Avas exalted to a metaphysical principle. But Hicolaus Avas 
the first to give the method of negative theology its positive ex- 
pression by treating infinity as the essential characteristic of God in 
antithesis to the world, The identity of God Avith the Avorld, 
required as Avell by the mystical view of the Avorld as by the 
naturalistic, received, therefore, the formulation that in God the 
same absolute Being is contained infinitely, which in the Avorld 
presents itself in finite forms. 

In this Avas given the farther antithesis of unity and plurality. 
The infinite is the living and eternal xmity of that which in the 
finite appears as extended plurality. But this plurality and 
Cusanus lays special weight on this point — is also that of opposites. 
What in the finite Avorld appears divided into different elements, 
and only by this means possible as one thing by the side of another 
in space, must become adjusted and harmonised in the infinitude 
of the divine nature. God is the imity of all opposites, the coin- 
cidentia opjJositorum.^ He is, therefore, the absolute reality in 
which all possibilities are eo ipso realised (possest, can-is), Avhile 
each of the many finite entities is in itself only possible, and is real 
or actual only through him. * 

Among the oppositions which are united in God, those between him 
and the Avorld, — that is, those of the infinite and the finite, and of 
unity and plurality, — appear as the most important; In consequence 
of this union the infinite is at the same time finite ; in each of his 
manifestations in phenomena the unitary deus implicitus is at the 
same time the dens explicitus poured forth into plurality (cf. p. 
290). God is the greatest {maximum') and at the same time also 


^iicolaus also designates Lis own doctrine, in contrast with opposing sys- 
tenis, as .a coincidentia oppositorum, since it aims to do justice to all motives of 
philosophy. Cf. the passages in Falckenberg,_op. cU., pp. 60 ff. 

-Thomas expressed the same thought as follows : God is the only necessary 
being, i.e. that which exists by virtue of its own nature (a thought which is to be 
regarded as an embodiment of Anselm’s ontological argument, cf ; § 23, 2), while 
in the case of all creatures, essence (ov quidditas — whatness) is really separate 
from existence in such a way that the. former is. in itself, merely possible and 
that the latter is added to it as, realisation. The relation of this doctrine to the 
fundamental Aristotelian conceptions, actus and potentia, is obvious. 
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the smallest (wtnmum). But, on the other hand, in consequence 
of this union it follows also that this smallest and finite is in its 
own manner participant in the infinite, and presents within itself, 
as does the whole, a harmonious unity of the many. 

Accordingly, the universe is also infinite, not indeed in the same 
sense in which God is infinite, but in its own way ; that is, it is 
unlimited in space and time or privitively infinite). 

But a certain infinity belongs likewise to each individual thing, 
in the sense that in the cimracteristics of its essence it carries 
within itself also the characteristics of all other individuals. All 
is in all: omnia ubique. In this way every individual contains 
within itself the universe, though in a limited form peculiar to this 
individual alone and differing from all others. In omnibus partibus 
relucet totmi. Every individual thing is, if rightly and fully known, 
a mirror of the universe, — a thought which had already been ex- 
pressed incidentally by tlie Arabian philosopher Alkendi. 

Naturally this is particularly true in the case of man, and in his 
conception of man as a microcosm Nicolaus attaches himself 
ingeniously to the terministic doctrine. The particular manner in 
which other things are contained in man is characterised by the 
ideas which form in him signs for the outer world. Man mirrors 
the universe by his “conjectures," by the mode of mental repre- 
sentation peculiar to him (cf. above, p. 343). 

Thus the finite also is given with and in the infinite, the individ- 
ual with and in the universal. At the same time the infinite is 
necessary in itself; the finite, however (following Duns Scotus), is 
absolutely contingent, i.e. mere fact. There is no proportion 
between the infinite and the finite; even the endless series of the 
finite remains incommensurable with- the truly infinite. The deri- 
vation of the world from God is incomprehensible, and from the 
knowledge of the finite no path leads to the infinite. That which 
is real as an individual is empirically kno^vn, its relations and the 
oppositions prevailing in it are apprehended and distinguished by 
the understanding, but the perception or intuition of the infinite 
unity, which, exalted above all these opposites, includes them all 
within itself, is possible only by stripping off all such finite knowl- 
edge, by the mystical exaltation of the docta ignorantia. Thus the 
elements which Cusanus desired to unite fall apart again, even in 
the very process of union. The attempt to complete the medimval 
philosophy and make it perfect on all sides leads to its inner 
disintegration. 
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The antitheses whicli make their appearance in mediaeval philoso- 
phy at the time of its close have a more general significance ; they 
show in theoretical form the self-conscious strengthening of secular 
civilisation by the side of that of the Church. The undercurrent, 
which for a thousand years had accompanied the religious main 
movement of the intellectual life among the Western peoples, 
swelling here and there to a stronger potency, now actually forced 
its way to the surface, and in the centuries of transition its slowly 
wrested victory makes the essential characteristic for the beginning 
of modern times. 

Thus gradually developing and constantly progressing, modern 
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science freed itself from mediaeval viewS; and the intricate process 
in which it came into being went hand in hand with the multifold 
activity with which modern life in its entirety began. For modern 
life begins everywhere with the vigorous development of details ; 
the tense (/qptdare) unity into which medimval life was concen- 
trated, breaks asunder in the progress of time, and primitive vigour 
bursts the band of common tradition with which history had 
encircled the mind of the nations. Thus the new epoch announces 
itself by the awakening of national life; the time of the world- 
empire is past in the intellectual realm also, and the wealth and 
variety of decentralisation takes the place of the unitary concen- 
tration in which the Middle Ages had worked. Rome and Paris 
cease to be the controlling centres of Western civilisation, Latin 
ceases to be the sole language of the educated world. 

In the religious domain this process showed itself first in the fact 
that Rome lost its sola mastery over the Church life of Christianity. 
Wittenberg, Geneva, London, and other cities became new centres 
of religion. The inwardness of faith, which in Mysticism had 
already risen in revolt against the secularisation of the life of the 
Church, rose to victorious deliverance, to degenerate again at once 
into the organisation which was indispensable for it in the outer 
world. But the process of splitting into various sects, which set 
in in connection with this external organisation, wakened all the 
depths of religious feeling, and stirred for the following centuries 
the passion and fanaticism of confessional oppositions. Just by this 
means, however, the dominance at the summit of scientific life of a 
complete and definitive religious belief was broken. What had 
been begun in the age of the Crusades by the contact of religions 
was now completed by the controversy between Christian creeds. 

It is *not a matter of accident that the number of centres of 
scientific life in addition to Paris was also growing rapidly. While 
Oxford had, already won au importance of its own as a seat of 
the Franciscan opposition, now we find first Vienna, Heidelberg, 
Prague, then the numerous academies of Italy, and finally the 
wealth of new universities of Protestant Germany, developing their 
independent vital forces. But at the same time, by the invention of 
the art of printing, literary life gained such an extension and such a 
widely ramifying movement ,that, following its inner impulse, it 
was able to free itself from its rigid connection with the schools, 
strip off the fetters of learned tradition, and expand unconstrained 
in the forms shaped, out, for it by individual personalities. So 
philosophy in the Renaissance loses its corporate character, and 
becomes in its best achievements the free deed of individuals ; it 
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seeks its sources in the broad extent of the real world' of its own 
time, and presents itself externally more and inore in the garb of 
modern national languages. • ; . ■ 

In this way science became involved in a powerfiil fernientation. 
The two-thousand-year-old forms of the intellectual life seemed to 
have been outlived and to have become unusable. A passionate, and 
at the first, still unclear search for novelty filled all minds, and 
excited imagination gained the mastery of the movement. But, in 
connection with this, the whole multiplicity of interests of secular 
life asserted themselves in philosophy, — the powerful development 
of political life, the rich increase in outward civilisation, the exten- 
sion of European civilisation over foreign parts of the world, and 
not least the world-joy of newly awakened art. And this fresh and 
living wealth of new content brought with it the result that philos- 
ophy became pre-eminently subject to no one of these interests, but 
rather took them all up into itself, and with the passing of time 
raised itself above them again to the free work of knowing, to the 
ideal of knowledge for its own sake. 

The new birth of the purely theoretical spirit is the true meaning of 
the scientific “ Eenaissance,” and in this consists also its kinship oj 
spirit loith Greek thought, which was of decisive importance for its 
development. The subordination to ends of practical, ethical, and 
religious life which had prevailed in the whole philosophy of the 
Hellenistic-Eoraan period and of the Middle Ages, decreased more 
and more at the beginning of the modern period, and knowledge of 
reality appeared again as the absolute end of scientific research. 
Just as at the beginnings of Greek thought, so now, this theoretical 
impulse turned its attention essentially to natural science. The 
modern mind, which had taken up into itself the achievements of 
later antiquity and of the Middle Ages, appears from the beginning 
as having attained a stronger self-consciousness, as internalised, and 
as having penetrated deeper into its own nature, in comparison 
with the ancient mind. But true as this is, its first independent 
intellectual activity was the return to a disinterested concep- 
tion of Nature. The whole philosophy of the Eenaissahce pressed 
toward this end, and in this direction it achieved its greatest 
results. ■ 

Feeling such a relationship in its fundamental impulse, the 
modern spirit in its passionate search for the new seized at first 
upon the oldest. The knowledge of ancient philosophy brought out 
by the humanistic niovement was eagerly taken up^ and the systems of 
Greek philosophy were revived in violent opposition to the mediaeval 
tradition. But from the point of view of the whole movement of 
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history this return to anti(j[uity presents itself as but the instinctive 
prc|»aration for the true work of the modern spirit,' whicii in this 
Castaiian bath attainwl its youthful vigour. By living itself into the 
world of Grex'k ideas it gained the ability to nt.aster in tliuugiit its 
own rich outer life, and thus equipjNsI, science turned from tlie sub* 
tility of the inner world with full vigour back to the investig'atlon 
of Xature, to 0 {>cn there nexr and wider paths fur itself. 

The history* of the philosophy of the Uenaiss:ince is therefore in 
the main the history of the process in which the natural science 
mode of regarding tlic world is gnulually worked out from the 
humanistic renewal of Greek philosophy. It falls, therefore, appro- 
priately into two i^riods, the Aumonisfic period and the naturul 
science |)eriod. As a boundary line between the two we may i>er* 
ha^is rcganl the year ICOO. The first of these j>erio<ls contains the 
supplanting of medi.eval tradition by that of gertuine Gaxiau 
thought, and wliilc extremely rich in interest for thu history of 
civilisation and in literary .activity, these two centuries .sliow frotn 
a philosophical polutof view merely that shiflingof earlier thouglits 
by which proiaration is made for the nuw. The second i>criod ii;* 
eludes the beginnings of modern natural research wliich gradually 
conquered their ii\dei>cndeucc, and following these the great meUi^ 
physical systems of thu seventeenth century. 

The two periods form a moat intimately connected whole. For 
the inner imi>e11ing motive in tho philosophical movement of Hu- 
manism was tho samo urgent demand for a nulically* now knowlcdgo 
of tho world, which ultimately found its fulfilment in tho process in 
which natural scicnco became estiblislied and worked out according 
to principles. But the manner in which this work took place, and 
the forms of thought in which it bccanio complete, prove to bu in 
all important |>oints dc^icndcnt u|)on the .stimulus proceeding from 
the adoption of Greek philosophy. Modern iiofuruf science is the 
daughter of llumaniem. 


* In tliU respect the course ol develoiuncnt of scicnco in tho Itenalssanco mn 
exactly parallel to that of art. Tlie line nhich leads from Giotto to Leonardo, 
Uaphael, Michael Angelo, Titian, Uilrer, and Uembrandt, passes gradually from 
the rcanimaUon of claasical forms to independent and immediate apprehension 
of Nature. And Goethe U UkewUe proof that for us modems the way to 
Nature leads through Greece. 
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Jac. Burckhardt, Bie GuUiir der JSetiaissance in Italien, 4th ed., Leips. 1886. 
[The Civilisation of the Benaissanee. Tr. by S. G. C. Middleraore, Lend. 

1878 and 1890. 

Mor. Carri&re, Bie philosophische Weltanschauung der Beformationszeit. 2d ed., 

■ Leips. 1887. 

A. Stoekl, Geschichte der Philosophic dea Mittelalters. 3d vol., Mainz, 1866. 

[J. A. Symonds, The Benaissanee in Italy. 5 pts. in 7 vols., 1875-86.] 

The contiimity in the intellectual and spiritual development of 
European humanity manifests itself nowhere so remarkably as in 
the Renaissance. At no time perhaps has the want for something 
completely new, for a total and radical transformation, not only in 
the intellectual life, but also in the whole state of society, been felt 
so vigorously and expressed so variously and passionately as then, 
and no time has experienced so many, so adventurous, and so ambi- 
tious attempts at innovation as did this. And yet, if we look closely, 
and do not allow ourselves to be deceived, either by the grotesque 
self-consciousness or by the naive . grandiloquence which are the 
order of the day in this literature, it becomes evident that the whole 
multiform process goes on Avithin the bounds of ancient and mediae- 
val traditions, and strives in obscure longing toAvard.a goal Avhich 
is an object rather of premonition than of clear conception. It Avas. 
not until the seventeenth century that the process of fermentation 
became complete, and this turbulent mixture clarified. 

The essential , ferment in this movement was the opposition 
between the inherited philosophy of the Middle Ages, which Avas 
already falling into dissolution, and the original works of Greek 
thinkers which began to be knoAvn in the fifteenth centxuy. A new 
stream of culture flowed from Byzantium by the Avay of Florence 
and Rome, which once more strongly diverted the course of Western 
thought from its previous direction. In so far the humanistic 
Renaissance, the sp-called re-birth of classical antiquity, appears as 
a continuation and completion of that powerful process of appropri- 
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ation preseated by the Middle Ages (cf. pp.264 if., 310 f.); and if this 
process consisted in retracing in reverse order the ancient move- 
ment of thought, it now reached its end, inasmuch as essentially all 
of the original ancient Greek literature which is accessible to-day, 
now became known. 

The becoming known of the Greek originals, and the spread of 
humanistic culture, called out a movement of opposition to Scholas- 
ticism, at first in Italy, then also in Germany, France, and England. 
As regards subject-matter, this opposition was directed against the 
mediaeval interpretations of Greek metaphysics ; as regards method, 
against authoritative deduction from conceptions taken as assump- 
tions; os regards form, against the tasteless stiffness of monastic 
Latin: and with the wonderful restoration of ancient thought, with 
the fresh imaginative nature of a life-loving race, with the refine- 
ment and wit of an artistically cultivated time for its aids this oppo- 
sition won a swift victory. 

But this opposition was divided within itself. Tliere were Plato- 
nisis, who for the most part would better be called Neo-Platonists ; 
there were Aristoielians, who, in turn, were again divided into differ- 
ent groups, vigorously combating one another, according to their 
attachment to one or another of the ancient interpreters. There, 
too, were the reawakened older doctrines of Greek cosmology, of 
the lonians and Pythagoreans; the conception of Nature held by 
Democritus and Epicurus rose to new vigour. Scepticism and the 
mixed popular and philosophical EdeclicUsm lived again. 

\Vhile this humanistic movement was either religiously indiffer- 
ent or even engaged together with open “heathenism” in warfare 
against Christian dogma, an equally violent controversy between 
transmitted doctrines was in progress in the life of the Church. 
The Catholic Church intrenched itself against the assault of thought 
more and more firmly behind the bulwark of Thomism, under the 
leadership of the Jesuits. Among the Protestants, Augustine was the 
leading mind — a continuation* of the antagonism observed in the 
Middle Ages. But when dogmas were tlirown into philosophical 
form in the Protestant Church, the Reformed branch remained 
nearer to Augustine, while in the Lutheran Church, in consequence 
of the influence of Humanism, a tendency toward the original form 
of the Aristotelian system prevailed. In addition to these ten- 
dencies, however, German Mysticism, with all the widely ramified 
traditions which united in it (cf. § 26, 5), maintained itself in the 
religious need of the people, to become fiiiitful and efficient for the 
philosophy of the future, more vigorous in its life than the Church 
erudition that sought in vain to stifle it. 
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FUilosopliy of the Jienaissance. 

The new which' was being, prepared in these various conflicts wm 
the consummation of that movement which had begun with Duns 
Scotus at the culmination of medieval philosophy, viz. the separa- 
tion of philosophy from theology. The more philosophy established 
itself by the side of theology as an independent secular science, the 
more its peculiar task was held to be the knowledge of Nature. In this 
result all lines of' the philosophy of the Kenaissance meet. Philoso- 
phy shall be natural science, — this is the watchword of the time. 

The carrying out of this purpose, nevertheless, necessarily moved 
at first within the traditional modes of thought ; these, however, 
had their common element in the anthropocentric character of their 
Weltanschauxmg, which had been the consequence of the develop- 
ment of philosophy as a theory and art of life. Por this reason the 
natural philosophy of the Eenaissance in all its lines takes for its 
starting-point, in constructing its problems, man’s position in the 
cosmos; and the revolution in ideas which took place in this aspect, 
under the influence of the changed conditions of civilisation, became 
of decisive importance for shaping anew the whole theory of the 
world. At this point metaphysical imagination and fancy was most 
deeply stirred, and from this point of view it produced its cosmical 
poetry, prototypal for the future, in the doctrines of G-iordano 
Bruno and Jacob Boehme. 


The following treat in general the revival of ancient philosophy : L. Heeren, 
Geschichte der Studien der classischen Litteralur (Gottingen, 1797-1802) ; 
G. Vogt, Die Wiederbelehung des classischen Alterthums (Berlin, 1880 f.). 

The main seat of Platonism was the Academy of Florence, which Was 
founded by Cosmo de' Medici, and brilliantly maintained by his successors. 
The impulse for this had been given by Georgius Gemistus Pletho (1365-1450),. 
the author of numerous commentaries and compendiums, and of a treatise in 
Greek on the difference between the Platonic and, the Aristotelian doctrine. 
Cf. Fr. Schultze, G. G. F. (Jena, 1874). — Bessarion (born 1403 in Trebizond, 
died, as Cardinal of the Roman church in Ravenna, 1472) was liis influential 
pupil. Bessarion’s main treatise, Adversus. Galninniatorem Platonis, appeared 
at Rome, 1469. Complete Works in Migne’s coll. (Paris, 1866). — The most 
important members of the Platonic circle were Marsilio Picino of Florence 
(1433-1499),. the translator of the works of Plato and Plotinus, and author 
of a ^ Theologia Platonica (Florence, 1482), and at a later time, Francesco 
Patrizzi (1529-1597), who brought the natural philosophy of this movement to 
its completest expression in his Nova de Chniversis Philosophia (Ferrara, 1591). 

A similar instance of Neo-Platonism alloyed with Neo-Pythagorean and 
ancient Pythagorean motives is afforded by John Pico of Mirandola (1463-94)., 

The study of Aristotle in the original sources was promoted in Italy by 
Georgius of Trebizond (1396-1484 ; Comparatio Platonis et Aristotelis, 
Venice, 1523) and Theodorus Gaza (died 1478), in Holland and Germany 
by Rudolf Agricola (1442-1485), and in France by Jacques Lefbvre (Faber 
Stapulensis, 1465-1537). - , ' ' . 

The, Aristotelians of. the Renaissance (aside from the churchly-scholastic 
line) divided into the two partie.s of, .the Averroists and, the Alexandrists. 
The TTniversity of Padua, as the chief seat of Averroism, was also the. place 
of the liveliest controversies between the two. . • ■ 
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As rcprescnUllvcs o( AvcrtolKtt WiO incxxlioti Nlcolotto Vonilai (died 
1499), cspccUUIy Alozandor AchUUni o{ Itologua (died IC18 ; works. Venice, 
1&46) ; furtiier, Augostiao ZfUo (Ui^lUO ; inain irealisc, De Intelleelu et 
Dinnonibus ; Opufcula, 1‘aris, ItiOl), and U>c Kraixtlitan Zimaia (died 

To Uio Alexandxists belong Crmolao Saibaro of Venico (1454-1493; 
Coinpendruw iScientio; .Vaturolis ex .tri/Mrle, Venice, 1517), and tlic nioftt 
important Aristotelian of tho KenaUsance, Piotro Pomponazxl (bom 14U3 in 
Mantua, died 1524 in Bologna. Ilia most imi>orUnl writings are Ue /tnmortaU- 
(ale .luimc with the Z>/’/e««oKuij» against Mplms. Ue falo hbero arbUrio prte* 
ii($tinaUonf pnvidtttUa det Jibrt quin^ue; d. Verri, L<t PsicoUxjia dl 7^ i'., 
Home, IB77), and bU pupils, Oasparo Contarlul (dii-d 1512), Blmon Porta 
(died 1555), and Julius C*u-sar Scallger (I4B1-155B). 

Among the later Aristotelians, Jacopo ZabaieUa (1552-15B9), Andreas 
Cassalplnus (1519-1(103), Cesaro Cremonlnl (1552-1(131) and others seem 
rather to hare adjusted the above oppositions. 

Of Uic renewals of other Greek philosophers, the following are especially to 
be mentioned : •— 

Jesst lilps (1&47-1GOO), <i<f Stoicam 2'hltofophiam (Antwerp, 

\G04).and other writings ; and Caspar Sebeppe, A'lrnirnta A'(otC(E I’Miosophits 
JfbrafiJ (Mainz, lOOd). 

Dav. Sennort (1572-1(V17), Vh^$ica (Wittenberg, ItllS) ; Sebastian Basso 
(Philotvphia Xaturali* adeersua Aristotelem, Geneva, 11121); and Johannes 
Magnenua, Zleniocritus PectcUceii* (Pavia, 104(1). 

Claudo do BJrlgard as renewer of tlio Ionic natural philosophy In his 
Ccrciili PUani (Udine, 1013 ff.). 

Vlerrc Oassendi (1502-1055), De Vdo .Voribus rt DoUrhiti Dpkuri (Ley- 
den, 1047) (works, Lyons, 105SJ, and lastly 

Knianucl Malgoanus (1001-1071), whoeo Cunu$ Pbdo$<>ph(cu$ (Toulouse, 
1052) dcfcmls Kmpcdoclcan doctrines. 

The following wrote In tho spirit of tho ancient ScopUcIsm : MIcbol de 
MootaJgne (1&13-1592 ; Eualt, Bordeaux. 1580, new editions, Paris, 1805, 
and Bordeaux, 1870) (Kng. Ir. by Cotton, cd. by llazlitt, Ixmd. 1872 ; also by 
Klorio, cd. by Morlcy, Loud. 1S87J. rran 9 ols Sanches (1502-1032, a Portu- 
guese who taught in Toulouse, author of the Tractatus de piuUum uobiU et 
prima univereali edentia quod nihil tdtur, Lyons, 1581 ; cf. L. Gcikmtlt, F. A'., 
Vienna, 1800), Fierro Cbarron (1541-1003; De la Saffearet Bonicaux, 1001) : 
later Francois de ia Motto lo Vayer (1580-1072, Cinq Dinfogate, Mons, 1073), 
Samuel Sotbibre (1015-1070, translator of t^ztus Empiricus), and Simon 
Foueber (1044-00, author of a history of tiio Academic Sceptics, Paris, 1000). 

The sharpest polemic against Scholasticism proceeded from those Humanists 
who set against it the Homan oclectic popular philosophy of sound common 
sense in an attractive forni, and as far as possible in rheiurical garb. Agricola 
is to be mentioned hero also, with Ills treaUso De /neeiUioiie Dialedica (1480). 
Before him was Laurentlus Valla (1408-1457 ; Dialecticx Diepulationes contra 
ArUlotdeos, Ven. 1409), Ludovico Vlves (bom In Viilencia, 1402, died 
in BrQggc, 1540; De Disdplinis, Brligge, 1531, works, Basel, 1555; cf. A. 
Lange in Schmidt’s A'ncyclopildie der Pddagogik. Vol. IX.), Marius Nlzolius 
(1498-1570 : De verie prindpiis ct vera ratione philotophandi, Parma, 1563), 
finally Pierre de la Ram^e (Petros Hamus, 1516-1672, Inetitutionea Dialec- 
ticce, Paris, 1543 ; cf. Ch. W.addlngton, Paris, 1840 and 1665). 

The tradition ol Thomlstio Scholasticiam maintained itself most strongly 
at the Spanish universities. Among i(a supporters the most prominent was 
Francis Suarez of Granada (1548-1017; Disputationee JUetaphysiccBt 1(305, 
works, 20 vols, Paris, 1850-00; cf. K. Werner, S. imd die Scholastik der 
letzten Jahrhunderle, Regensburg, 1801) ; the collective work of the Jesuits of 
Coimbra, the so-called Collegium Conembricense, is also to be mentioned. 

Protestantism stood from the beginning in closer relation to the liumanistic 
movement. In Gcnnany especially two went frequently hand in hand ; cf. 
K. Hagen, Deutschlands liUerarische und religiose Vethdltnisse im Prfonna- 
tionszeitaller, 3 vols., Frankfort, 1868. 

At the Protestant universities Aristotelianism was introduced principally 
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by Philip Melancthon.’ In the edition of his works by Bretschneider and 
Bindseil the philosophical works form Vols, 13. and 16. Of chief importance 
among them are the text-books on logic (dialectic) and ethics. Cf. A, Richter, 
M.'s Verdienste wni den philosophischen Unterricht (Leips. 1870); K. Hart- 
felder, M. als Fraceptor Gemiani(a (Berlin, 1889). 

Luther himself stood much nearer the position of Augustinianism (cf. Ch. 
Weisse, Die Christologie Luther's, Leips. 1852). This was still more the case 
with Calvin, while Zwingli was friendlier inclined toward contemporaneous 
philosophy, especially the Italian Neo- Platonism. The scientific importance of 
all three great reformers lies, however, so exclusively in the theological field 
that they are to be mentioned here only as essential factors of the general intel- 
lectual movement in the sixteenth century. 

Protestant Aristotelianism found its opponents in Nicolaus TaureUu* 
(1547-1606, Professor in Basel and Altorf; Fhilosophice Trinmphus, Basel, 
1573 ; Aljjes Caisce, Frankfort, 1597 ; cf. F. X. Schmidt-Schwarzenberg, jV. T., 
Der erste deutsche Fhilosoph, Erlangen, 1864), further in Socinianiam founded' 
by Lelio Sozzini of Sienna (1525-1662) and his nephew Pauato (1539-1604; 
cf. A. Fock, Der Socinianismxts, Kiel, 1847, and the article S. by Heraog in his 
Theol. Enc., 2d ed., XIV. 377 ff), and especially in the popular movement of 
3iysticism. Among the representatives of this movement are prominent 
Andreas Oaiander (1498-1552), Caspar Schwenckfeld (1490-1661), Sebas- 
tian; Franck (1600-1645; cf. K. Hagen, op. cit.. III. chap. 6) and especially 
■Valentine 'Weigel (1553-1588 ; Libellus de Vita Beata, 1606, Der guldne Griff, 
1613, Vom Ort der Welt, 1613, Dialogus de Christianismo, 1614, aaMv, 

1615 ; cf. J. 0. Opel, V. W., Leips. 1864). 

The tendency toward natural philosophy in attachment to 'Nic. Cusanus 
appears more strongly in Charles Bouilld (Bovillus, 1470-1653 ; De Intellectu 
and De Sensibus; De Sapientia. Cf. J. Dippel, Versuch eincr system. Darstel- 
lung der Philos, des Q. B., IVtirzburg, 1862); and Girolamo Cardano (1501- 
1576; De Vita Propria, De Varietate Bertiin, De Subtilitate; works, Lyons, 
1663). Cf. on this and the following, Rixner und Siber, Leben und Lehrmeinun- 
gen beruhmter Physiker im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, 7 Hefte, Sulzbach, 1810 ff.). 

The most brilliant among the Italian natural philosophers is Giordano Bruno 
of Nola, in Campania. Born in 1648, and reared in Naples, he met so much sus- 
picion in the Dominican Order, into which he had entered, that ho fled, and from 
that time on, led an unsettled life. He went by way of Rome and upper Italy 
to Genoa, Lyons, Toulouse, held lectures in Paris and Oxford, then in Witten- 
berg and Helmstiidt, visited also Marburg, Prague, Frankfort, and Zurich, and 
finally, in Venice, met the fate of coming into the hands of the Inquisition by 
treachery. He was delivered to Rome, and there; after imprisonment for sev- 
eral years, was burned, 1600, on account of his steadfast refusal to retract. 
His Latin works (3 vols., Naples, 1880-91) concern partly the Ltdlian art (esp. 
De Imaginum Signorum et Idearum Composition^, and in part are didactic 
poems or metaphysical treatises {De Monade Numero et Figura ; De Tripliei 
Minimo) : the Italian writings (ed. by A. Wagner, Leips. 1829, new ed. by P. de 
Lagarde, 2 vols., Gottingen, 1888) are partly satirical compositions {II Candelajo, 
La Cena delle Cineri, Spaccio della Bestia Trionfante, German by Kuhlenbeck, 
Leips. 1890, Cabala del Cavallo Pegaseo'), and on the other hand, the most 
TOmplete expositions of his doctrines : Dialoghi della Causa Principio ed TJno, 
German by Lasson (Berlin, 1872)' ; DepZi Eroici Furori; Dell' Injinito, Universo 
e Dei Mondi. Cf. Bartholmess, G. B. (Paris, 1816 f.) ; Dorn. Berti, Vita di G. B. 
{luiin, 1867), and Documenti Intorno a G. B. (Turin, 1880) ; Chr. Sigwart in 
laeine Schriften, I. (Freiburg, 1889) ; H. Brunnhofer, G. B.'s Weltanschauung 
undVerhangniss (Leips. 1882).. ■■ [(?. Brwno, by I. Frith, Lond., TrUbner; T. 
Whitaker in Mind, Vol. IX.]. 

Another tendency is represented by Bernardino Telesio (1608-1588; De 
rerum natura juxta propria pHncipia, Rome, 1565 and Naples, 1586. On him 
see F. Florentine, Florence, 1872 and 1874 ; L. Ferri, Turin, 1873), and his more 
important successor, Tommaso Campanella. Born 1668, in Stilo of Calabria, 
he early became a Dominican, was rescued- and brought to France after many 
persecutions and an imprisonment of several years. There he became intimate 
with the Cartesian, circle, and died in- Paris. 1639, before the completion of the 
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full cdillon of bis TrriUngs, which wu to be called Imtauralio iS'cfenharum. A 
new cdillon, with biographical introduction by d'Ancona has appeared (Turin, 
1854). Of Ills Ycr}' iiumcruus writincs may be mcnlioiud: Prvdromut rhilo$- 
ophi(c InMauTandix^ 1017 ; 7«rahs I'hiloMophftt Varies (^uatuor (v>lih the ap* 
pendix, CitUa$ Solis), 10:2d ; De dlouarchUi Ilispitnica, 10^5 ; I'hilorophliX 
/f<H/on< 2 //s Paries Qainque, 10^; Unittrsalis PhUosophUt sett intiaphysicaruia 
rerum ju/4a propna prfnciptapdrtretrrs, llKtO. Cf. UaUlacliiul, I'ltue Ftlittojta 
Ji T. C. (.Naples, 1840 and 1843) ; Dom. Iterti, Xtioci Docunienti di T. V. 
(Home, 1881). 

Theoiioplilcal-ni.as:lcal duclrines aru found wlili John Rouchlhi (I4r>5-1&22; 
Dt Vrrbu J/ir(/iVu, IJtArie CahluilUUca), Asrippa of Nettosholxn (1487-1536; 
De Oecu/M Pkilumiihla ; De /nrerti/uJfiie et \tinilate Sciruliurum),Pndice*GO 
Zorxi (1400-1640, Df 7/iin<iou(a Mundi. I'aru. 1610)' 

A more ImpikTtant and Indiiieudeiit iLinki r is 'llieophraikius Uoinbasius Par. 
acelsus of Hulienhclm (b«im l4U>iai Kiiulctlelii, he iia.sM'd an ndtenturous life, 
was lYofvssor of CheniUlry Sii IIom;!, and Uii-d in Salzburg, 1641). Among hU 
works (cd. by Ilusor, Strashburg, 1010-18), Ua> moht iiiii>orlant are the Opus 
Paramirutn, Die j/rosse W’ujidarsnei, and De Xatura Jltruut. Cf. U. Kuckcti, 
DeUrdqe :ur 6><cA. dtr nru^rrn /’hifos., Keldelben;, 1680. Of hU numerous 
pupils tlie most iminrtant aru Johaiin Baptist van Helmont (1677-1044 ; Ger- 
man ed. of his uorks, 10s3l, and hU son, Knmz Mercurlus, sIm Robert i^udd 
(1674-1037, PAf2osopli/«i 2fo$aica, Guda, 1038), .and oUicrs. 

The most noteworthy deposit of these morements Is formed by the doctrine 
of Jacob Boebmo. lie uas bom, 1676, near Gurliu, abeorbod oil kinds of 
thoughts in his wanderings, and quietly vlaborau-d them. Settled as a shoe- 
maker at Gurlitz, he came fonrard, 1010. with hU nmln treatise Aurora, which 
atalaurtisne&iter he had been lempcvrarily forced to keep silence, was followed 
by many others, uiioog them especially Vierzfff /Vugen ron drr Sttle (1030), 
2fy»terluiA Magnum (103.1), Ton der OuadetneaAl <1033). lie died 1034. Coll, 
works ed. by iKhleblcr, Ia-Iiw. 1803. Cf. H. A. Kechner, «/. )/., stln Iftlen und 
seine Schri/ten, Guriitz, 186^1 ; A. I‘eip, J. D. der deutsche P/iilo»oph, Lelps. 1800. 

I 26. The Struggle between tbe Traditions. 

The immediate attachincitt to the Greek philosophy which became 
prevalent in the Renaissance, was not entirely witliout its precedent 
in the Middle Ages, and men like Bernard of Chartres and William 
of Conches (cf. p. 302) were jirototypes of the union of an increas- 
ing interest for knowledge of Nature with the humanistic move- 
ment. It is noteworthy, and characteristic of the changing fortune 
of transmitted doctrines, that now, as then, the union between 
Humanism and natural philosophy attaches itself to Plato, and 
stands in opposition to Aristotle. 

1. In fact, the revival of ancient literature showed itself at first 
in the form of a strengthening of Flalonism. The liumanistic move, 
ment had been flowing on since the days of Pante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio, and arose from the interest in Roman secular literature 
which was closely connected with the awakening of the Italian 
national consciousness; but this current could not become a vic- 
torious stream until it received the help of the impulse from witli- 
out which proceeded from the removal of the Byzantine scholars to 
Italy. Among these the Aristotelians were of like number and im- 
portance with the Platonists, but the latter brought that which was 
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relatively less known, and therefpre more impressive. In addition 
to tills, Aristotle was regarded in the. West as the, philosopher who 
was in agreement with the Church doctrine, and thus the opposition, 
which longed for something new, hoped much more from Plato; and 
still further there was the aesthetic charm that comes from the writ- 
ings of the great Athenian, and for which no time was more keenly 
susceptible than this. Thus Italy first became intoxicated with an 
enthusiasm for Plato that matelied that of departing antiquity. . As 
if to connect itself immediately with this latter period, the Academy 
was again to live in Plorence, and under the protection of the 
Medicis a rich scientific activity actually developed here, in which 
a reverence was paid to the leaders like Gemistus Pletho and Bes- 
sarion which was not less than that once given to the Scholarchs of 
Neo-Platonism. 

.But the relationship with this latter system of thought went 
deeper; the Byzantine tradition, in which the Platonic doctrine was 
received, was the Keo-Platonic tradition. What at that time was 
taught in Florence as Platonism was in trutli ISTeo-Platonism.' Mai'r 
silio Ficino translated Plotinus as well as, Plato, and his ‘^Platonic 
Theology” was not much different from that of Proclus. So, too, 
the fantastic natural philosophy of Patrizzi is in its conceptiohal 
basis nothing but the Neo-Platonic system of emanation ; but it is 
significant that in this case the dualistic elements of Neo-Plato- 
nism are entirely stripped off, and the monistic tendency brought out 
more purely and fully. On this account the Neo-Platonist of the 
Kenaissance places in the foreground the beauty of the uiiiverse; on 
this account even the deity, the Unomnia (One-all) is for him a 
sublime world-unity which includes plurality harmoniously within 
itself ; on this account he is able to glorify even the infinity of the 
universe in a way to fascinate the fancy. . . 

2. The pantheistic tendency, which is so unmistakable in this, 
was enough to make this Platonism an object of suspicion to the 
Church, and thus to give its Peripatetic opponents a welcome in- 
strument with which to combat it ; and an instrument that was 
used not only by the scholastic Aristotelians, but also by the others; 
On the other hand, to be sure, the Platonists could reproach the 
new humanistic Aristotelianism for its naturalistic tendencies, and 
praise their own tendency toward the super-sensuous, as allied to 
Christianity. Thus the two great traditions of Greek philosophy 
fought their battle over again, while each charged the other with 
its unchristian character.^ In this spirit Pletho, in his voy-m cruy- 

1 Quite the same relation is repeated in the case of the different groups, of 
Aristotelians, each of which wished to he regarded orthodox, — even at the price 
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ypo-^Vf conducted his polemic against the Aristotelians, and incurred 
thereby condemnation from the Patriarch Gennadios in Constanti- 
nople; in this spirit George of Trebizond attacked the' Academy, 
and in the same spirit, though milder, Bessarioii answered him. 
Thus the animosity between the two schools, and the literary stir 
it produced in antiquity, were transferred to the Renaissance, and 
it was in vain that men like Leoniens Thomaius of Padua (died 
1633) admonished the combatants to understand the deeper unity 
that subsists between the two heroes of philosophy. 

3. Meanwhile there was absolutely no unity among the Aristote- 
lians themselves. The Grecian interpreters of the Stagirite and 
their adherents looked down with as much contempt upon the 
Averroists as upon the Thomists. Both passed for them in like 
manner as barbarians ; they thejnselves, however, were for the most 
part prepossessed in favour of that interpretation of the Master 
which was closely allied to Stratonism, and which was best repre- 
sented among the commentators by Alexander of Aphrodisias. Here, 
too, one transmitted theory stood in opposition to the others. The 
conflict was especially severe in Padua, where the Averroists saw 
their fortress threatened by the successful activity of Pomponatius 
as a teacher. The main point of controversy was the problem 
of immortality. Neither party admitted a full, individual immor- 
tality, but Averroism believed that it possessed at least a compensa- 
tion for this in the unity of the intellect, while the Alexandrists 
attached even the rational part of the soul to its animal conditions, 
and regarded it as perishable with them. Connected with this were 
the discussions on theodicy, providence, destiny and freedom of the 
will, miracles and signs, in which Pomponazzi frequently inclined 
strongly to the Stoic doctrine. 

In. the course of time this dependence upon commentators and 
their oppositions was also stripped off, and the way prepared for a 
pure, immediate apprehension of Aristotle. This succeeded best 
with Cffisalpinus, who avowed his complete allegiance to Aristotle. 
An equally correct understanding of the Peripatetic system was 
gained by the German Humanists from a philological standpoint, 
but following irelaiicthou’s precedent they adopted this in their 
own doctrine only in so far as it agreed with Protestant dogma. 

4. In all these cases the adoption of Greek philosophy led to an 
opposition to Scholasticism as regards the real content or matter of 


of the “ twofold trath.” In this the Averroists, especially, were ready, and. so 
it came about that one of them, Nifo, bad himself entrusted by the Pope with 
the refutation of Pomponazzi’a doctrine of immortality. The latter, indeed, also 
covered hiiuseU with the same shi^d. 
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the opposing systems. Another line of Hamanisra, which was more 
in sympathy with Koman literature, inclined to a predominantly 
formal opposition, of which John of Salisbury may be regarded as 
a medimval forerunner. The taste of the Humanists rebelled against 
the barbarous outward form of mediaeval literature. Accustomed to 
the polished refinement and transparent clearness of the ancient 
writers, they were not able to value rightly the kernel so full of 
character, which lay within the rough shell of the scholastic termi- 
nology. The minds of the Renaissance, with their essentially aes- 
thetic disposition, had no longer any feeling for the abstract nature 
of that science of abstract conceptions. Thus they opened the battle 
in all directions, with the weapons of jest and of earnest ; instead of 
conceptions they demanded things; instead of artificially constructed 
words, the language of the cultivated world ; instead of subtle proofs 
and distinctions, a tasteful exposition that should speak to the 
imagination and heart of the living man. 

Laurentius Valla was the first to make this cry resound. Agrio 
ola took it up in lively controversy, and Erasmus also joined in. 
The models of these men were Cicero and Quintilian, and when at 
their hand the method of philosophy was to be changed, the scho- 
lastic dialectic was dislodged and in its place were introduced the 
principles of rhetoric and grammar. The true dialectic is the 
science of discourse.’^ The “ Aristotelian ” logic therefore becomes 
the object of most violent polemic ; the doctrine of the syllogism is 
to be simplified and driven from its commanding situation. The 
syllogism is incapable of yielding anything new ; it is an unfruitful 
form of thought. This was later emphasised by Brimo, Bacon, and 
Descartes, as strongly as by these Humanists. 

But the more closely the dominance of the syllogism was con- 
nected with dialectical “ Realism,” the more nominalistic and teimi- 
nistic motives connected themselves with the humanistic opposition. 
This shows itself- in the cases of Vives and Nizolius. They are 
zealous against the reign of universal conceptions ; in this, according 
to Yives, lies the true reason for the mediaeval corruption of the 
sciences. Universals, Nizolius teaches,® are collective names which 
arise by “comprehension,” not by abstraction; individual things 
with their qualities constitute reality. It concerns us to apprehend 
these, and the secondary activity of the understanding which com- 
pares, is to be carried out as simply and unartificially as possible.' 
Hence all metaphysical assumptions, which have made so great a 


^ Petr. Ramus, Dialect. Instit . , at the beginning. 
2 Mar. Nizolius, De Fer. Frinc., I. 4-7 ; IH. 7. 
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antiquity also. The extension of religious unbelief or indiffereiit- 
ism was an additional motive to make scepticism appear in many 
circles as the right temper for the cultivated man. The charm of 
outer life, the glitter of refined civilisation, did the rest to bring 
about indifference toward philosophical subtleties. 

This scepticism of the man of the world was brought to its 
complete expression by Montaigne. With the easy grace and fine- 
ness of expression of a great writer, he thus gave Trench literature 
a fundamental tone which has remained its essential character. 
But this movement also runs in the ancient track. Whatever of 
philosophical thought is found in the “ Essays ” arises from Pyr- 
rhonism. Hereby a thread of tradition which had for a long time 
been let fall is again taken up. The relativity of theoretical opin- 
ions and ethical theories, the illusions of the senses, the cleft 
between subject and object, the constant change in which both are 
involved, the dependence of all the work of the intellect upon such 
doubtful data, — all these arguments of ancient Scepticism meet us 
here, not in systematic form, but incidentally in connection with 
the discussion of individual questions, and thus in a much more 
impressive manner. 

Pyrrhonism was at the same time revived in a much more seho-: 
lastic form by Sanchez, and yet in a lively manner, and not without 
hope that a sure insight might yet at some time be allowed to man. 
He concludes individual chapters, and the whole work, with 
^‘Hescis? At ego nescio, Quid9’^ To this great “Quid?” he has 
indeed given no answer, and guidance to a true knowledge was a 
debt that he did not discharge. But he left no doubt as to the 
direction in which he sought it. It was the same which Montaigne 
also pointed out : science must free itself from the word-lumber of 
the wisdom of the schools, and put its- questions directly to things 
themselves. Thus Sanchez demands a new knowledge, and has, 
indeed, a dim foreboding of it, but where and how it is to be sought 
he is not prepared to say. In many passages it seems as though he 
would proceed to empirical investigation of Hature, but just here he 
cannot get beyond the sceptical doctrine of outer perception, and if 
he recognises the greater certainty of inner experience, this inner 
experience in turn loses its value -because of its iridefiniteness. 

Gkarron comes forward with firmer step; since he keeps before 
him the. . practical end of wisdom. Like his two predecessors- he 
doubts the possibility : of certain theoretical - knowledge ; in this 
respect all three set up the authority of the Church and of faith : 
a metaphysics can be revealed . only ;.?the ' human power of^ knowl- 
edge is not sufficient for it. But, proceeds Charron, the ; humain 
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knowing faculty ia all tlio moro sul^ient for that se/Z-ftnoiclccf^c 
which is requisite for tlio moral life. To this self-knowledge 
belongs, above all, the humility of the sceptic who has no confidence 
that he knows anything truly, and in this humility is rooted the 
freedom of spirit ^Yith which he cverywheto withholds his theoretical 
judgincnt. On the other hand, the ethical command of righteous- 
ness and of the fulfilment of duty is kuoum without a doubt in 
this self-knowledge. 

This diversion toward tho practical realm, as might bo expected 
from tho general tendency of the time, was not permanent. Tho 
later Sceptics turned tho theoretical side of the Pyrrhouic tradi- 
tion again to the front, and tho cfTcct which resulted from this 
tendency for tho general tone of tho time applied ultimately, for tho 
most part, to tho ccrtiinty of dogmatic convictions. 

6. The Church doctrhie could no longer master these masses of 
thought which now made their way so powerfully into tho life of 
this period, as it had succeeded In doing with tho Arabian-Aristote- 
Han invasion : this now world of ideas was too manifold and too full 
of antitheses, and, on tho otlmr hand, tho assimilative power of tho 
Church dogma was too far oxluaustcd. The Boman Church limited 
itself, therefore, to defending its spiritual and external power with 
all the means ut its disposal, and was only concerned to fortify its 
own tradition and make it as sure as possible within itself. In this 
changed form the Jesuits now performed tho same task that in tho 
thirteenth century liad fallen to tlio mendicant orders. Witli their 
help tho definitive and coinpleto form of Church dogma was fixed 
against all innovations at tho Council of Trent (1663), and 17iomism 
declared to be authoritative in essentials for philosophical doctrine. 
Thereafter there could be no moro any question as to changes of 
principle, but only os to more skilful presentations and occasional 
insertions. In this way the Church excluded itself from the fresh 
movement of the time, and the idiilosophy dependent upon it fell 
into unavoidable stagnation, for the next following centuries. Even 
the short after-bloom which Scholasticism experienced about 1600 
in the runiversities of tho Iberian peninsula bore no real fruit. 
5Kare2 was an important writer, clear, acute, accurate, and with a 
great capacity for a luminous disposition of his thoughts ; he sur- 
passes also, to a considerable degree, most of the older Scholastics in 
the form of his expression; but in the content of his doctrine he is 
bound by tradition, and a like constrmnt will be understood as a 
matter of course in the case of the collective work of the Jesuits of 
Coimbra. i 

Over against this form of religious tradition, another now'ihade' 
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its appearance in the Protestant churches. Here, too, the opposition 
claimed the older tradition, and put aside its mediaeval moditications 
and developments. The Keformation desired to renew original Chris- 
tianity as against Catholicism. It drew the circle of the canonical 
books narrower again ; putting aside the Vulgate, it recognised only 
the Greek text as authoritative ; it returned to the Nicene creed. The 
controversy over dogmas in the sixteenth century — theoretically 
considered — hinges upon the question, which tradition of Chris- 
tianity shall be the binding one. 

But the theological antithesis drew the philosophical antithesis 
after it, and here again a relation was repeated which had appeared 
at many points during the Middle Ages. In the doctrine of Augus- 
tine, the religious need found a deeper, richer satisfaction, and a 
more immediate expression than in the conceptions worked out by 
the Scholastics. Earnestness in the consciousness of sin, passionate 
longing for redemption, faith that was internal in its source and 
its nature, — all these were traits of Augustine’s nature which 
repeated themselves in Luther and Calvin. But it is only in the 
doctrine of Calvin that the permanent influence of the great Church 
Father is shown ; and yet just by this means an antagonism between 
Thomism and Augicstinianism was once more created, which evinced 
itself as especially important in the French literature of the seven- 
teenth century (cf. § 30 f.). For the Catholics under the guidance 
of Jesuitism, Thomas was the ruling authority; for the Keformed 
Churches, and for the freer tendencies in Catholicism itself, Augus- 
tine held the same position. 

German Protestantism followed other courses. In the develop- 
ment of the Lutheran dogma, Luther’s genius was aided by the co- 
pperation of Melancthon and thus of Humanism. Little as the 
theoretico-sesthetical and religiously indifferent nature of the 
Humanists * might accord Avith the mighty power of Luther’s soul 
with its profound faith, he Avas, nevertheless, obliged, when he Avould 
give his Avork scientific form, to accommodate himself to the. neces- 
sity of borroAving from philosophy the conceptions Avith Avhich to lay 
his foundations. Here, however,. Melancthon’s harmonising nature 
came in, and Avhile Luther had passionately rejected scholastic 
Aristotelianism, his learned associate introduced Jiiimanistic Aris- 
totelianism as the philosophy of Protestantism, here, too, opposing 
the older tradition to the remodelled tradition. This original 
Aristotelianism had to be corrected in many passages, to be sure, by 


^ On the relation of the Reformation and Humanism cf. Th. Ziegler, Gesch. 
der Mhik, II. 4-liS..' , . 
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means of the Scriptures, and the combination of doctrines could not 
reach such an organic union as had been attained by the slow ripen- 
ing of Thomism in the Middle Ages ; but the Peripatetic system was 
in this instance treated rather as but a supplement to theology in the 
department of profane science, and for this end, Melancthon knew 
how to sift, arrange, and set fortlr the material in his text-books with 
so great skill that it became tlie basis for a doctrine which was in 
the main one in its nature, and as such was taught at the Protestant 
universities for two centuries. 

7. But in Protestantism there were still other traditional forces 
active. Luthei-’s work of liberation owed its origin and its success 
not least to J/ysticiam, — not indeed to that sublime, spiritualised 
form of viewing the world to which the genius of Master Eckliart 
had given expression, but to the movement of deepest piety which, 
as “practical Mysticism,” had spread from the Rhine in the “League 
of the Ftieuda of God,” and in the “Brothers of the Common Life.” 
For this Mysticism, the disposition, purity of heart, and the imita- 
tion of Christ were the sole content of religion; assent to dog- 
mas, the external works of holiness, the whole worldly organisation 
of Church life, appeared to be matters of indifference and even 
hindiunces: the believing soul demands only the freedom of its own 
religions life, — a demand that transcends all these outward works. 
This was the inner source of the Reformation. Lucher himself liad 
not only searched Augustine, he had also edited the “ Gemau The- 
ology'^: and his word let loose the storm of this religious longing, 
with which, in the conflict against Rome, an impulse of jrational 
independence was also mingled. 

But when the Protestant State Church became agaiu consolidated 
in the fixed forms of a theoretical system of doctrine, and clung to 
this the more anxiously in proportion as it was obliged to struggle 
for its existence in the strife of Confessions, then the supra-confes- 
sional impulse of Mysticism became undeceived, as did also the 
national consciousness. The theological fixation of the thought of 
the Reformation appeared as its ruin, and as Luther had once waged 
his warfare against the “sophistry” of the Scholastics, so now a 
movement of Mysticism that was quietly stirring farther and wider 
among the people, directed itself against his own creatioru In men 
like Osiander and SchwencTc/eld he had to contend against parts of 
his own nature and its development. But in this movement it 
became evident that the doctrines of mediaeval Mysticism had been 
quietly maintained and continued in legendary form amid all kinds 
of fantastic ideas and obscure imagery. The Jfysticism which comes 
to light in the teachings of men like Sebastian Franck, or in the 
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secretly circulated, tracts of Valentine Weigel, has . its support in the 
idealism of Eckhart, which transformed all the outer into the, inner, 
all the historical into the. eternal, and saw in the process of iTature 
and history but the symbol of the spiritual and divine. This con- 
stituted, though frequently in strange ■ form, the deeper ground of 
the battle which the Mystics of the sixteenth century waged in 
Germany against the “letter” of theology. 

8. Look where we will in the intellectual movement of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, we see everywhere tradition arrayed 
against tradition, and every controversy is a battle betAveen trans- 
mitted doctrines. The spirit of the Western peoples has now taken 
up into itself the entire material which the past offers for its cul- 
ture, and in the feverish excitement into which it is finally put by 
direct contact with the highest achievements of ancient science, it 
struggles upward to the attainment of complete independence. It 
feels sufficiently hardened to execute work of its OAvn, and overflow- 
ing with its wealth of thought, it seeks new tasks. One feels the 
impulsive blood of youth pulsate in its literature, as though some- 
thing unheard of, something Avhich had never before been, must 
now come into being. The men of the Renaissance announce to us 
nothing less than the approach of a total renovation of science and 
of the state of humanity. The warfare between the transmitted * 
doctrines leads to a surfeit of the past; learned research into the 
old wisdom ends Avith throAving aside all book-rubbish, and full of 
the youthful joy of daAvning, growing life, the mind goes forth into 
the cosmic life of hfature ever young. 

The classical portrayal of this temper of the Renaissance is the 
first monologue in Goethe’s Faust. 

§ 29. Macrocosm and Microcosm. ' 

By Scotism and Terminisra the faith-metaphysics of the Middle 
Ages had become disintegrated and split in tAvain: everything 
supersensuous had been given to dogma, and as the object of philos- 
ophy there remained the world of experience. But before thought 
had as yet had time to become clear as to the methods and special 
problems of this secular knowledge. Humanism, and Avith it above 
all, the Platonic Weltanschauung, burst in. Ho wonder that the solu- 
tion of the problem, which was itself at first seen but dimly, Avas first 
sought in connection Avith this theory : and this doctrine must have 
been the more welcome, especially in its Neo-Platonic form, as it 
showed the world of the supersensuous ■ presageful- in the back- 
ground, but made the particulars of the Avorld of sense stand out 
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distinctly in purposefully defined outlines. The supersensuous 
itself, and all therein that was connected with man’s religious life, 
might be cheerfully set off to theology; philosophy could dedicate 
itself to the task of being natural science, with all the calmer con- 
science in proportion as it followed the Xeo-Platonic precedent of 
apprehending i7aturo as a.product of spirit, and thus believed that 
in the conception of the deity it retained a point of unity for the 
diverging branches of science, the spiritual and the secular. Did 
theology teach how God reveals himself in the Scripture, it was now 
the business of philosophy to apprehend with admiration his revela- 
tion in Nature. On this account the beginnings of modern natural 
science were theosophical and thoroughly Neo-Platonic. 

1. The characteristic fact, however, is that in this revival of 
Keo-Platonism, the last dualtstic motives which had belonged to the 
same were also completely set aside. They disappeared together 
with the speciBcally religious interest which had supported them, 
and the theoretical element of recognising in Nature the creative 
divine power came forward pure and unmixed.* The fundamental 
tendency in the natur.al philosophy of the Renaissance was therefore 
the fanciful or imaginative conception of the dt’vine unity of the liv* 
ing AU, the admiration of the macrocosju .* the fundamental thought 
of Plotinus of the beauty of the universe has been taken up by no 
other time so sympathetically as by this; and this beauty was now 
also regarded as a manifestation of the divine Idea. Such a view 
is expressed in almost entirely Neo-Platonic forms by Patrizzi, in a 
more original form and with strongly j>oetical quality by Giordano 
Bruno, and likewise by Jacob Boehme. With Bruno the symbol of 
the all-forming and all-animating primitive light is still dominant 
(cf. p. 245) ; with Boeiime, on the contrary, we find that of the 
organism ; the world is a tree which from root to flower and fruit 
is permeated by one life-giving sap, and which is formed and ordered 
from within outward by its own germinal activity.* 

In this inheres naturally the inclination to complete monism and 
pantheism. Everything must have its cause, and the last cause can 
be but one, — God.* He is, according to Bruno, at the same time 
the formal, the efficient, and the final cause ; according to Boehme 
he is at once the rational ground and efficient cause (“ TJrgrund ” 
and “ CTrsache”) of the world (principtum and causa with Bruno). 

* In a certain sense this might also be expressed by saying that thereby the 
Stoic elements of Neo-Platonism came with controlling force into the fore- 
ground. ‘ 

* Cf. the remarkable agreement between Bruno, Della Causa Pr. e. U., IL 
(Lag. I. 231 f,) and Boehme, Aurora, Vorrede. 

* Aurora, Chap. IIL 
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Hence the universe is also nothing but “ the essential nature of God 
himself made creatural.” ^ And yet the idea of the transcendence 
of God is here, too, connected with this view, as it had been in Heo- 
Platonisin. Boehme holds that God should' be thought not as a 
force devoid of reason and “science,” but as the “all-knowing, all- 
seeing, all-hearing, all-smelling, all-tasting” spirit: and Bruno adds 
another analogy ; for him God is the artist who works unceasingly 
and shapes out his inner nature to rich life. 

Harmony is accordingly, for Bruno also, the inmost nature of the 
world, and he who can apprehend it with the gaze of enthusiasm 
(as does the philosopher in the dialogues and poetic inventions Degli. 
Eroici Furori) , ior laixa. the apparent defects and imperfections of 
detail vanish in the beauty of the whole. He needs no special the- 
odicy ; the world is perfect because it is the life of God, even down 
to every detail, and he only complains who cannot raise himself to 
a view of the whole. The world-joy of the aesthetic Renaissance 
sings philosophical dithyrambs in Bruno’s writings. A universalistic 
optimism that carries everything before it prevails in his poetic 
thought. 

2. The conceptions which lie at the basis of this unfolding of the 
metaphysical fantasy in Bruuo .had their source in the main in 
Nicolaus Cusanus, whose teachings had been preserved by Charles 
Bouille, though in his exposition they had to some degree lost their 
vivid freshness. Just this the Holan knew how to restore. He not 
only raised the principle of the coinciclentia 02')positoriim to the artis- 
tic reconciliation of contrasts, to the harmonious total action of 
opposing partial forces in the divine primitive essence, but above all 
he gave to the conceptions of the infinite and the finite a far wider 
reaching significance. As regards the deity and its relation to the 
world, the Heo-Platonic relations are essentially retained. God 
himself, , as the unity exalted above all opposites, cannot be appre- 
hended through any finite attribute or qualification, and there- 
fore is unknowable in his own proper essence (negative theology) ; 
but at the same time he is still thought as the inexhaustible, infinite 
world-force, as the 7iaiwra naturans, which , in eternal change forms 
and “ unfolds ” itself purposefully and in conformity with law, into 
the natura naturata. This identification of the essence of God and 
the world is a general doctrine of the natural philosophy of the 
Renaissance ; it is found likewise in Paracelsus, in Sebastian Franck, 
in Boehme, and finally also with the whole body of the “ Platonists.” 
That it could also assume an extremely naturalistic form, and could 

^ Aurora, Chap. II. 
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lead to the denial of all tnuisccii(lcncc,is i)rovcd by tho agitativo and 
boastfully polemical doctrine of Vanini.* 

For tlio iia/imi im/urn/Ot the other hand, for tlic ** universe » 
the suui'total of creatures — the characteristic of true “infmity” is 
not claiiticd, but ratlicr that of uidimitnlncss in .H])aca and time. 
This conception gained ati tnooinjianibiy clearer form and more 
fixed signiticanco by tho Cojxrmcan theory. The spherical form of 
the eartii and its revolution about its axis had Iwcn a familiar idea 
to Cus.inu3 as well as to tho old Vytliagoreans, jwrhajis, indeed, 
through them ; but only the victoriously pn>ved hy{)othesis of the 
motion of the earth aliout the sun could furnish a rational Ikuhis for 
tlio completely ucu* view of fuui/s position in the xiniverse, which is 
peculiar to moduni science. Tltu untlirojtocentrie idea of the world 
which had ruIiHl tlic 3Iiddte Ages bceamo out of joint ^fan, as 
well os tho earth, must ce.vsc to bo regarded as centre of the untverso 
and centre of tho world. Men Uko Patrizzi and Uoelimo also raised 
themselves above sucli “ restriction ” on tho basis of tho teaching of 
Copernicus, which for that reason was condemned by tlic dogmatic 
authorities of all confcs.siuns; but the famo of having thought out 
tho Copvrnican system to its end, both in natural philosopliy and in 
metaphysics, belongs to Gionlano Bnino. 

He develo{>ed from this system the theory that tho universe forms 
a system of countless worlds, each of which moves about its central 
sun, lemls its own pru{H!r life, grows from ebaotio conditions to clear 
and dehnite formation, ami again yields to tho destiny of dissolution. 
Tho tradition of Democritus and Epicurus had perhaps a share in 
tho formation of tliis concejitiou of a plurality of worlds arising and 
perishing again ; but it is tho peculiar feature of Bruno’s doctrine, 
thathe regarded tho plurality of solar systems not as a mechanical 
juxtaposition, but as an organic living whole, and regarded tho pro- 
cess of tho growth and decay of worlds as maintained by tho pulse- 
beat of tho ono divino All-life. 

3. tVlnlo in this way universaltsin, with its bold llight into spatial 
and temporal boundlessness, threatened to claim tho fantasy entirely 
for its own, there was an cffectlvo countcrjKjiso in the Voripatetic- 
Stoio doctrine of tho analogy behceen macmcosw <i«d vikrocosni, 
which found in man’s nature tho sum, tho ‘‘quintessence” of tho 
cosinical powers. Wo seo this doctrine reviving in tho most varied 


^ LucHio Vanini (bom IC85 at Naples, bunicd 1010 at Toulouse), a dissolute 
taivcnturer, wrote AmphUhealrum ..Uterna: Provldentice (Lyons, 1016) and Da 
odmtrandis naturce regince tlatr^Ka »iorra/n<m arcanfa (Paris, 1010). 

* KIcolaus Copernicus, Dt iJecflluftoutftus Or5lmii CarfasU'Mtn (Nuremberg, 
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forms during 'the Eenaissance; it controls entirely tlie theory of 
knowledge at this period;, and 'moreover the Neo-Platonic triple 
division- is almost, universally authoritative in connection -with it, 
furnishing a scheme for a metaphysical anthropology. Oiie can knoAv 
only what one himself is, is the mode in which this was expressed 
by Valentine Weigel : man knows the all in so far as he is the all. 
This was a pervading principle of Eckhart’s Mysticism. But this 
idealism now took on a definite form. As body, man belongs to the 
material world ; indeed, he unites within himself, as Paracelsus, and 
following him Weigel and Boehme teach, the essence of all material 
things in finest and most compact form. Just on this account he is 
competent to understand the corporeal world. As intellectual being, 
however, he is of “ sidereal ” origin, and is therefore able to know 
the intellectual world in all its forms. Finally, as a divine “ spark,” 
ns.spiraculum vitce, as a partial manifestation of the highest princi- 
ple of life, he is also able to become conscious of the divine nature 
whose image he is. 

A more abstract application of this same principle, according to 
which all knowledge of the woidd is rooted in man’s knowledge of 
himself, is found in the thought of Oampanella, involving not the 
Neo-Platonic separation of world-strata (although this too is present 
in Oampanella), but the fundamental categories of all reality. Man 
— is the thought here too — knows in the proper sense only himself, 
and knows all else only from and through himself. All knowledge 
is perception (sentire), but we perceive, not the things, but only 
the states into which these set us. In this process, however, we 
learn by experience that inasmuch as we are, we can do something, 
we know something and will something, and further, that we find 
ourselves limited by corresponding functions of other beings. From 
this it follows that power, knowledge, and will are the “ priihali- 
ties ” of all reality, and that if they belong to God in an unlimited 
degree, he is known as all-powerful, all-knowing, and all-good. 

4. The doctrine that all knowledge of God and of the world is 
ultimately locked up in man’s knowledge of himself, is nevertheless 
only an epistemological inference from the more general metaphys- 
ical principle according to which the divine nature was held to be 
fully and entirely contained in each of its finite manifestations. 
Giordano Bruno follows the Cusan also in holding that God is the 
smallest as well as the greatest, as truly the vital principle of the 
individual being as, that of the universe, And accordingly every 
individual thing, and not merely man, becomes a “mirror’- of the 
world-substance. ’ Each without exception is according to its essen- 
tial nature the deity itself, but each in its own way, which is 
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di^crcat from all tho rest. This thought Uruno uicorj>Qrutcd in his 
couceptiou of tho monaiL He uuderstood by tiiin tliu individual 
substance (iV/ue/twsea), which, as contiuuaUy “funned” matter, 
constitutes one of the |urtial manifestations of tho w'orld-force, in tho 
interaction of which tho worhMifo consists. It is living from tho 
beginning, and is im|>enshable; it is cor{H)real :is well xs spiritiul 
in its nature. Each momul is a form ni which the Divine Keing 
finds individmal existence, a finite uxisWnce>fonn of the infinite 
essence. Since, now, there is nothing but Uoil and the munad.<!, the 
universe is aniniaUd even to the smallest nook and corner, and tlte 
infiniUi alldifo individualises itself at every jmint to a si>ccial and 
ix>culiar nature. It results from this Unit each thing, in the move- 
ments of its life, follows in {>art tlic law of its special nature, and 
in {urt a more general law, just as a planet or heavenly body 
moves at tho same time on its own axis and about its sun. Cam* 
pauella, who took up tliis doctrine also in connection witlt the 
Co^)crDican sysUm, designated this striving toward the whole, this 
tendency toward tho original source of all rv.ility, as religion, and 
S{)oko in this senso of a “natural” religion, that is of religion os 
“natural impulse,”— one would now perhajis say centripeUal iiu* 
pulse,— which ho with logical consistency ascribed to all things in 
general, and wlticU in man was held to assume the si>ccial form of 
“rational” rcUgiQii; that is, of the striving to become one with God 
by lovo and knowledge. 

This principle of tlio infinite variability of the divine ground of 
the world which presents itself in a special form in every p.trticular 
thing, is found in a similar form also witli Paracelsus. Here, as 
with Nicolaus Cusanus, it is taught that all subsUauccs are present 
In everything, that each thing therefore presents a microcosm, and 
yet that each has also its special principle of life and activity. 
This special mind or spirit of tho individual is called by Paracelsus 
the Archeus; Jacob Poehme, to whom this doctrine passed over, c.ins 
it the Primus, 

With Bruno tho conception of tho monad connects itself in a. very 
interesting manner, though without further effect upon his physical 
views, with that of tho atom, which was brought to him, as to the 
earlier period, by tho Epicurean tradition through Lucretius. Tho 
“smallest” — in metaphysics tho monad, in mathematics the point 
— is in physics tho atom, tho indivisihlo spherical element of tlio 
corporeal world. Memories of tho Pythagorean and Platonic theory 
of the elements, and of the related atomic theory of Democritus, 
became thus alive in tho midst of Neo-Platonism ; they found also 
an independent revival with men like Basso, Sennert, and others, 
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and so led to the so-called corpuscular theory, according to which 
the corporeal world consists of inseparable atom-complexes, the cor- 
puscles. In the atoms themselves, the theory assumed in connec- 
tion with their mathematical form an original and unchangeable 
law of action, to which, it held, the mode of action of the corpuscles 
is also to be traced.^ 

, 5. Here the workings of 'mathematics assert themselves in the old 
Pythagorean form, or as modified by Democritus and Plato. The 
ultimate constituents of physical reality are determined by their 
geometrical form, and the qualitative determinations of experience 
must be traced back to this. The combination of elements presup- 
poses numbers and their order , as the principle of multiplicity.* 
Thus spatial forms and number-relations again make their appear- 
ance as the essential and original in the physical world, and thereby 
the Aristotelian-Stoic doctrine of the qualitatively determined forces, 
of the inner Forms of things, of the qualitates occultce, was displaced. 
As this latter doctrine had formerly gained the victory , over the 
principle of Pythagoras, Democritus, and Plato, so it must in turn 
yield to this : and herein lies one of the most important prepara- 
tions for the origin of modern natural science. 

The beginnings of this are found already with Nicolaus Cusanus'; 
but now they receive an essential strengthening from the same 
source from which their . presence in his thought is explained : 
namely, from the old literature, and in particular from the Neo- 
Pythagorean writings. Just for this reason, however, they still 
have the fantastic metaphysical garb of immher-mysticism and -nam- 
ber-symbolism. The book of Nature is written in numbers ; the har- 
mony of things is that of the number-system. ■ All is arranged by 
God according to measure and number ; aU life is an unfolding of 
mathematical relations. But just as in antiquity, so here, this 
thought is unfolded at first as an arbitrary interpretation of concep- 
tions, and a mysterious speculation. The procedure of the world 
forth from God, from the construction of the Trinity on,— -as, for 
example, in the attempt of Bouille, — is again to be conceived as the 
process of the. transformation of unity into the number-system. Such 
fantasies were followed by men like Cardan and Pico. Eeuchlin 
added further the mythological creations of the Jewish Cabbala. .. , 
6. Thus the principle which w'as destined for the most fruitful 
development made its entrance into the new world wrapped again 
in the old metaphysical fantasticalness, and . fresh forces were 


6*escAic/ife des Atomismus, I. pp. 359 ff. (Hamburg and 
Cf. for this especially G. Bruno, De TripUci Minimo. 
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needed to strip off this cuverin{;, and fret* it for iU right working, 
^fcanwhile, however, it l>cc.imu mingled with quite other efforts, 
winch likewise luod their origin in the XcO'l’I.ntonic tnulition. To 
the ide.i of .a uuivcr&.il psychical life, to the fanciful 3piritu.ilisation 
of Mature, belonged also the imjmlso to interfere in the course of 
things witli mysterious incaus, with conjurations and magic arts, 
and so to guide it aecorxling to the will of nmn. Here, too, a higher 
thought liovered U'foro tho fauUsttc tu)])ulse of the excited age, 
— the tliought of iu.astering Nature by a knowledge of the forces 
xvurking in it Hut this thought was ai.so received in tho wrappings 
of ancient su]>erstition. If, os was the cose with tho Nco*PIatouists, 
the life of Nature was rcgardcil os a dominance of spirits, as a mys* 
teriously connected system of iutenml furees, it was a proj)cr aim 
to make tlicso Aubjcct by knowledge and will. Thms mo^ie becoiuc 
a favourite subject of thought in the Keuaissance, anil scieneo again 
concerned itself with tlie tuk of bringing system into superstition. 

A&troleg)*, with iU iutlueuccs of tlie stars ujtou human life, the 
interprctition of dreams and signs, necromancy, with its conjuro' 
tions of spirits, Uie pa'diclions of \wrsons in tho ei’sUatlc stitc, — all 
these elements of the «Stoic and NoPlatonie divination wero tlicn in 
most luxuriant lilooui. Pico and Iteuchlin brought tliem into con* 
ncction witli tho numl)er«mystictsm; Agrippa of Nelteshcim adopted 
all tho sceptical altieks ag:iinst the' fiossibility of nitiomd science, 
in onler to seek help in mystical Hlumin.ilions and secret magio 
arts. Canlun proceeded with all seriousness to tlio to-sk of deter- 
mining the haws of these o]>crations, and Campanella conceded them 
an unusu.'illy wide b|ucu in his idea of tho world. 

Phyaiciatis esiKfcially, whoso vocation demanded an inlerfcrcnco 
in the coursu of Nature and might seem permitted to ux^icct special 
advantage in secret arts, showed an inclination towavvl tlicso inagic 
arts. From this jmint of view J\iracclsus desired to reform medi- 
cine. He also proceeds from tho symp.'ithy of all things, from tho 
idea of tho universo as a spiritually conuceted system. Ho finds 
the csscnco of disease in tho injuring of the individual vital prin- 
ciple, the Archeus, by foreign lowers, and seeks tho means where- 
with to free and strengthen the Archeus. Since this latter process 
must come aliout by .a corresponding composition of materials, all 
sorts of magical drinks, tinctures, and other secret remedies must bo 
brewed, and thus the .arts of alchemy w'cre set in motion, which, in 
spite of all its fantastic performances, ultimately yielded a number 
of useful results for chemical knowledge in the course of its iucted- 
ibly extended pursuits. 

lu this couuactiou the fundamental metaphysical presupposition 
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of tlie unity, of all vital force led of itself to the thought that there 
must be also a simple, most efficacious, universal remedy for the 
strengthening' of every Archeus whatever, a panacea against all 
diseases and for the maintenance of all the vital forces; and con- 
nection with the macrocosmic efforts of magic nourished the hope 
that the possession of this secret would lend the highest magic 
power, and afford the most desirable treasures. All this was to be 
achieved by- the “ philosopher’s stone ” ; it was to heal all diseases, 
transmute all substances into gold, conjure all spirits into the power 
of its’ possessor. And thus the purposes which it was thought 
would be satisfied in the ventures of alchemy, were ultimately, very 
real and sober. 

• ,7. The introduction of this magical view of Nature into the subtle 
religious system of German Mysticism constitutes the peculiar feat- 
ure of Boehme’s philosophy. He, too, is seized by the thought that 
philosophy should be knowledge of Nature ; but the deep earnest- 
ness of the religious need which lay at the basis of the German 
Keformation did not allow him to content himself with the separa- 
tion of religious metaphysics and natural science, customary at- his 
time, and he sought to work the two into one again. Similar efforts 
-which tended to transcend the dogmatic, fixed form of Protestant- 
ism, and hoped to solve the problems of the new science with the 
aid of a Christian metaphysics, throve also by the side of the official 
Peripatetic system. Taurellus aimed to produce such a supra-con- 
fessional philosophy of Christianity, and with a true instinct for his 
purpose, adopted many elements of the Augustinian doctrine of the 
will, but was not able to work enough real material from the inter- 
ests of his time into these thoughts, and so came ultimately rather 
to a complete separation of empirical research from all metaphysics. 
A similar process went on in the mystical movement, which grew 
with the popular opposition against the new orthodoxy all the more 
in proportion as the latter dried and hardened within itself. The 
mystical doctrines also remained. suspended in vague generality, until 
the teaching of Paracelsus was brought to them, at first by Weigel, 
and then completely by Boehme. 

In Boehme’s doctrine NeorPlatonism assumes again a completely 
religious colouring. Here, too, man is regarded as the microcosm 
from and by which the bodily, the “ sidereal,” and,the divine worlds 
can be known, if one follows the right illumination and is not mis- 
led by learned theories. Self-knowledge, nevertheless, is religious 
knowledge, which finds the opposition of good and evil as a fundar 
. mental trait of human nature. The same opposition- fills the whole 
world; it rules, in heaven as on earth, and since: God^ is the sole 
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cause of all, this opposition must be sought in him also. Boehme 
extends the coincidentia oppositorum to the extreme limit, and finds 
the ground of duality in the necessity of the self-revelation of the 
divine Primordial Ground. light can be revealed only in con- 
nection with darkness, so God*s goodness can be revealed only in 
connection with his anger. Thus Boehme portrays the process of 
the eternal self-generation of Ood, describing how from the dark 
ground of Being within him the urgent impulse (“ Drang ”), or will, 
which has only itself for its object, attains self-revelation in the 
divine wisdom, and how that which has thus become revealed forms 
itself into the world. While the thcogonic development thus passes 
over immediately into the cosmogonic, the effort is everywhere 
shown in this latter development to carry the fundamental religious 
antithesis into the physical categories of the system of Paracelsus. 
Thus three kingdoms of the world and seven forms, or “qualia" 
(“ Qua?en”), are constructed, which ascend fi-oin the material forces 
of attraction and repulsion to those of light and warmth, and from 
there on to those of the sensible and intellectual functions. To this 
portrayal of the eternal nature of things is then attached the history 
of the earthly world, which begins with the fall of Lucifer and 
the process of rendering the spiritual essence perceptible to the 
senses, and ends with the overcoming of the proud infatuation 
Vergafftsein") for the creature, with the mystical devotion of 
man to the deity, and ultimately with the restoration of the spiritual 
nature. All this is presented by Boehme in prophetic discourse, 
full of deep conviction, with a unique mingling of profundity and 
dilettantism. It is the attempt of the Eckhartiau Mysticism to 
become master of the modern interests of science, and the first still 
tentatively uncertain step toward raising natural science into an 
idealistic metaphysics. But because this is made from the stand- 
point of the deepest religious life, the intellectualistic features of 
the older Mysticism retreat, with Boehme, more into the background. 
While with Eckhart, the world-process both in its arising and in its 
passing was regarded as a knowing process, with Boehme it is rather 
a struggling of the will between good and evil. 

'8. In all these ways the result of the separation of philosophy 
from dogmatic theology always was that the knowledge of Nature 
that was sought took on the form of the older metaphysics. This 
procedure was inevitable so long as the desire for a knowledge oC - 
Nature could provide neither a material of facts which it had itself 
acquired, nor new conceptions to serve as forms for the elaboration - 
of this material. As a prerequisite for this, it was nec^isary to see- 
the ‘inadequacy of -metaphysics theories, and putting them aside,-' 
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to turn to empiricism. This service was rendered to the genesis of 
modern thought by the tendencies of Nominalism and. Terminism, 
in part, also, by the rhetorical and grammatical opposition to the, 
science of the schools, and also by the revival of ancient Sce20ticism. 

The writings of Ludovico Vives must be regarded as a common 
starting-point for these various efforts ; but they prove also that , 
the importance of these endeavours is essentially negative in ,. char- 
acter. In place of the obscure words and arbitrary conceptions of 
metaphysics, a demand is made in nominalistic fashion for the . im-. 
mediate, intuitive apprehension of things themselves by experience : 
but the remarks as to the manner in which this should, be scientifi- 
cally set about are meagre and uncertain ; he speaks of experiment, 
but without any very deep insight into its nature. Quite so lies 
the case at a later time with Sanchez. And if the artificial subtle- 
ties of the syllogistic method were attacked with great hue and cry, 
this line of thought had ultimately only the Eamistic fancies of, 

natural logic ” to put in their stead. 

Further, this empiricism, just by virtue of its origin from Termin- 
ism, could move only with a very uncertain step in the presence of 
external Hature. It could not deny the background of Occam's 
dualism. Sense-perception was held to be, not a copy of a. thing, 
but an inner state of the subject corresponding to the presence of. 
the thing. These scruples could be only strengthened by the 
theories of ancient Scepticism, for this added the dpctrine, of the 
deceptions of the senses and the consideration of the relativity and 
change of all perceptions. Hence this empiricism of the Humanists 
now also threw itself more upon inner perception, which was univer- 
sally regarded as much surer than outer perception. Vives is most, 
fortunate where he speaks the language of empirical psychology.; 
men like Nizolius, Montaigne, and Sanchez shared this view, and 
Gharron gave it practical significance. Strenuously as all these urge- 
toward looking at things themselves, outer perception ultimately 
turns out comparatively empty. 

How little certain of itself, and how little fruitful in principles 
this empiricism was at ; that time, is shown best of ; all by its two 
main representatives in Italy, — Telesio and Campanella. The former, 
one of the most stirring and influential opponents of Aristotelianism^' 
is everywhere famous even in his own time (and also with Bruno 
and Bacon), .as, he Avho demanded most strongly that .science 
should build only on the basis of facts, perceived by the senses. He 
founded in Naples an academy which he called the A.cademia Cpsen-^ 
tina, after the name of his home, and, in fact, contributed . much 
toward the cultivation of the sense for enipirical natural science;.; 
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But if tro look to sco how ho ircaU Nature *^juxia propria principia,'' 
x^caro met by genuinely physical tUcorieswhieU from few observations 
hastily leap over to most general metaphysical principles quite after 
the fashion of the ancient Ionics. Thodry>warm and the moist^old 
are set forth as the two op{)osmg fundamental forces, out of whoso 
conflict both the m:u:rocosmic and the microcosinic life arc to bo ex- 
plained. This samo inner contradiction appears almost more promi- 
nent still in Canijxinri/o. He te.'ichcs the most pronounced sens- 
ualism. All knowledge is for him a feeling*' (sent ire) ; oven 
recollection, judgment, and inference are for him but modified 
forms of that feeling. But in his caso also, scnsmilism tilts over 
into psychological idealism; ho is far too good a Nominalist not to 
know that all perception is but a feeling of the states of the i>ercii)- 
ient himself. Thus ho takes his starting-point in inner cxiK'rienec, 
and following tho principlo of tho analogy of macrocosmus and 
microcQsmus, builds u|>on a simple aper^u (cf. above) an extended 
ontolog}’. Into this he then draws also the quite scholastic antith- 
esis of Being and Non-being (en« and non-ens), which, following tho 
Neo-Platonic example, is identified with that of tho perfect and 
imperfect, and between tho two ho spreads tho variegated meta- 
physical picture of a world-system arr.inged in successive strata. 

.So tenaciously do tho long-wonted habits of metaphysical thought 
cling cverywhero to tho beginnings of tho now research. 
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'Natural science acquired its decisive influence upon the develop- 
ment of modern philosophy by first gaining its own independence 
with the aid of a conscious use of a scientific method, and then from 
this position being able to determine the general movement of 
thought as regards both form and content. In so far the develop- 
ment of the method of natural science from Kepler and Galileo 
down to Kewton is not indeed itself the evolution of modern philos- 
ophy, but is yet that series of events in reference to which this 
evolution constantly proceeds. 

For this reason the positive beginnings of modern philosophy are. • 
in general to be sought, not so much in new conceptions with new 
content, as in methodical reflection, out of which, with the progress 
of time, there resulted of course new material and so new points of 
view for the treatment of both theoretical and practical problems. 
But at first the points of departure of modern thought were in all 
cases where permanently fruitful conceptions of the task and thereby 
conditioned procedure of the new science grew out of the humanistic 
opposition against Scholasticism, and out of the excited metaphysical 
fantasies of the transitional period. 

In this consists from the outset an essential difference between 
modern and ancient philosophy. The former is as reflective in its 
beginning as the latter was naive, and this is self-explaining, since 
the former must develop out of those traditions which the latter 
created. In this way it is characteristic of the greater number of 
the systems of modern philosophy to seek the path to the real or 
‘‘material’’ problems by considering the science of method and the 
theory of knowledge ; and in particular the seventeenth century with 
respect to its philosophy may be characterised as a strife of methods. 
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"While, however, the movemeut of the humanistic period had 
in. the^main taken place in Italy and Germany, the cooler and more 
considerate temper of the two western civilised peoples now became 
prominent. Italy was made dumb by the counter-reformation, Ger- 
many was crippled by the ruinous war between the confessions. 
England and JVance, on the contrary, experienced in the seventeenth 
century the bloom of their intellectual civilisation, and between 
them the Netherlands became a flourishing seat of art and science. 
'\In the development of the method of natural science the lines of 
empiricism and of mathematical theory converged : in philosophical 
generalisation the two came forward in an independent attitude. 
The programme of the experience philosophy was laid down by Bacon, 
but the method which formed its fundamental thought was not car- 
ried out by him in the fruitful manner which he had anticipated. 
Much more comprehensive was the form in which Descartes brought 
together the scientific movement of his time to establish rationalism 
anew, by filling the scholastic system of conceptions with the rich 
content of the Galilean research. From this resulted far-reaching 
metaphysical problems, which in the second half of the seventeenth 
century called forth an extraordinarily vigorous movement of philo- 
sophical thought, — a movement in which the new principles entered 
into manifold antithetical combinations with the principles of mediae- 
val philosophy.] Out of the Cartesian school rose Occasionahsw, of 
which Geulincx and Ifalebranche are the chief representatives. But 
the complete issue of this development was found in the two great 
philosophical systems brought forward by Spinoza aud Leibniz, 

The influence which the powerful development of theoretical phil- 
osophy exercised also upon tlie treatment of practical problems shows 
itself principally in the field of Ihe philosophy of law (or right). In 
this department Hobbes, who was in like measure a disciple of Bacon 
and of Descartes, and as such marks an important point in the line 
of development of methods and metaphysics above noted, takes the 
decisive position as the introducer of an ethical naturalism which is 
found in altered form even with his opponents, such as Herbert oj 
Cherbury and Cumberland. In these antitheses the problems of the 
philosophy of the Enlightenment are in process of preparation. 

The series o{ great natural scientists who exercised an immediate influence 
also upon philosophical questions was opened by Johann Kepler (1561-1630) 
of Weil, a town in Wiirttemberg, who died in Regensburg after a life spent in 
struggle with need and anxiety. Among bis works (ed. by Frisch, Fi-ankfurt, 
1858-71, 8 vols.), the most important are ^Tysterium Cosmngraphicum, Harmo- 
ni'ce Mundi, Astronomia iVoro seu Physica Cceleslis Tradila Commentania de 
MOtibua Stella Mortis. Cf. Chr. Sigwart, Kleine Schripen, 1. 182 fl. ; R. Eucken, 
Philos. Monalsh , 1878, pp. 30 ff. — In immediate attachment to him stands 
OalUeo Galilei (born 1564 at Pisa, died 1642 at Arcetri). His works wera 
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published in 15 vols. (Florence, 1842-56) with a biographical supplementary 
volume by Arrago. Vols. 11-14 contain the Fisico-3Iatheniatica ; among which 
we notice II Saggiatore (1623) and the dialogue on the Ptolemaic and the 
Copernican systems (1632). Cf. H. Martin, Galileo, les droits de la science 
et la methode des sciences physiques (Paris, 1668) ; P. Natorp, Gal. als Fhilo- 
soph. (Philos. Monatsh., 1882, pp. 193 ff.). Isaac Newton (1642-1727) comes 
into consideration chiefly on account of his Philosophice Haturalis. Prineipia 
Mathematica (1687; 2d ed. by Cotes, 1713; German by Wolfers, 1872) and 
his Optics (1704). — Of his contempomries we notice the chemist, Kobert Boyle 
(1626-1691; Ohemista Scepticus; Origo Formarum et Qualitaturn; De Ipsa 
Natura), and the Netherlander, Christian Huyghens (1629-1695; De Causa 
Gravitatis; De Luniine'). 

Cf. W. Whewell, History of the Inductive Sciences (Lond. 1837 ;. German by 
Littrow, Leips. 1839 ff.) ; E. F. Apelt, Die Epochen der Geschichte der Mensch- 
heit (Jena, 1845) ; E. Diihring, Kritische Geschichte der Principien der 
Mechanik (Leips. 1872) ; A. Lange, Geseh. des Materialismus, 2d ed., Iserlohn, 
1873 [Eng. ti*. History of Materialism by E. C. Thomas, Lond., 4th ed., 1892J ; 
K. Lasswitz, Gesch. der Atomistik, 2 vols. (Hamburg and Leips. 1890), 

Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount of St. Albans, was born in 
1561, studied in Cambridge, had a brilliant career under the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I., until, as the result of political opposition, he was proceeded 
against, convicted of venality, and deposed from the position of. Lord High 
Chancellor. He died 1626. The latest edition of his works is that by Spedding, 
and Heath (Lond. 1857 ff.). Aside from the Essays (Sermones Fideles) the 
main writings are De Dignilate et Augnmitis Scientiarum (1623 ; originally 
published under the title. The Two Books of Frat Ms Bacon on the Projicience 
and Advancementof Learning, Divine and Human, 1605) and Novum Organon 
Scientiarum (1620 ; originally under the title, Cogitata et Visa, lpl2).i Cf. 
Ch. de R6musat, Bacon, Sa vie, son temps, sa philosophie et son Uijiuence 
jusqu'a nos jours (Paris, 1854) ; H. Heussler, Fr. B. und seine geschichtliche 
Stellung (Breslau, 1889) ; [Haco?i, by J. Nichol, in. Blackwood’s series, Edin. 
1888 : Ed. of the Novum Organum by Fowler, Oxford, 1878]. 

Ren6 Deacartea (Cartesius), born 1596, in Touraine, and educated in the 
Jesuit school Tt“ La Fleche, was originally destined for a soldier and took part in 
the campaigns of 1618-1621 in the service of various leaders, but then betook 
himself for the first time to Paris, and later, withdrew for many years, at differ- 
ent places in the Netherlands, into a scientific solitude, which he kept in the 
most diligent and careful manner. After controversies in which his doctrine 
had become involved at the universities in that country had rendered this place 
of residence disagreeable, he accepted, in 1649, an invitation of Queen Christine 
of Sweden to Stockholm, where he died the following year. His works, have 
been collected in Latin in the Amsterdam editions (1650, etc.), and in French 
by V. Cousin (11 vols., Paris, 1824 ff.) ; the important writings have been trans- 
lated into German by Kuno Fischer (Mannheim, 1863) [Eng. tr. of the Method, 
Meditations and Selections from the Principles by J. Veitch, Edin. and Lond., 
1st ed., 1850-52, 10th ed;, 1890 ; of the Meditations by Lowndes, Lond. 1878, 
also in Jour. Spec. Phil., Vol. IV., 1870, by W. R. Walker; and of the Buies for 
the Direction of the Mind, with selections from the Med.'s, The World, The 
Passions of the Soul, etc., by H. A. P.Torrey, N.Y. 1892], The main works 
J/bude ou Traite de la Lumiere (posthumously printed, 1654) ; Essays, 
lo.l7, among them the Discours de la Methode and the Dioptrics ; Meditationes 
de Pruna Philosophia, 1641, supplemented by the objections of various savants 
replies ; Prineipia Philosophice, 1644 ; Passions de VAme, 1650. 
Cf. F. Boudlier, Histoire de la Philosophie.Cartesienne (Paris, 1854) ; X. Schmid- 

^ 1 It is well known that very' recently much noise has been made over the 
discovery that Lord Bacon wrote Shakspere’s works also, in his leisure hours. 
To fuse two great literary phenomena into one may have something alluring in 
It, but in any case a mistake has been made in the. person. For it would be 
much more probable that Shakspere had incidentally composed the Baconian 
philosophy. [The Germans seem to take this “noise” much more seriously 
than Shakspere’s countrymen. — Ti'.] ... ‘ 
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KliwarccnlxT?, Jl. D. vnd uiat def I'MlosophSt (NurxlHncfti, 18^) ; 

U. (tiogau ill ZtiUeSr. f. ISTtf, I'p. 1*119 ft ; T. \»U)rp. D.'t JirltnntnliM- 

tAforie (Marbui^, lb 82 ). [Otstartts by J. 1*. MiiiAfly la libcknood'* urics, 
^iti. and llilla., Ib81 ; W. Wallace, Art. lUtcarUn in iTne. lirit. ; 11. lilJgwlck 
In .Uiml, Vol, VII.; UhoJc* in Juvr. VMl., XVII. 

Detnren Utcae two leaden of tnudem pblloMipliy ataiuLi Thomaa Zlobbea, 
born 1^1 educated at Oxford, who wax early drawn orcr to France by hli 
atudlca, anvl lre«)ucntly alicrwat^ returned tblUicr, waa r<rM)nalW acquainted 
wiib Uacun. GaaMndl, Caiupanclla. and the Cartctlan cirdr, and dinl 1079. 
CtiniplcU} edition of hU work*, Kn^IUlt and I.atia by Molnwortb, Lond. 18.'>9 fl. 
Ills lint tnaUfiO. Kieinenia e>/ /.otc, A'afitrof md ISilitirol (ItViD), was pnb- 
tUhc^l by his friends In lOoO, in two parts, f/uisoN Stitur* and !)« Corywrc 
i\iUlico. lie publUlml prtvloiuly i.7rtiieNrd i'kilotpphi-x de Cir/, 1013 and 1047, 
and further Ltrlathan ur Tke .V<u/<r, >Wm, on<f .lutAon/iro/ Gotrrnmml, 10!>l. 
A comtireheiikiic statruirnt U Kivea in the AVenuaro 1‘hiton phUt, 1 ., Dt Cor* 
jMtrr, 11., De 7/»i.ifNe, li>;8 (both {irrekmaly in Kuidlsh in IGJdi and 1060. Cf. 
F. 'iouules ill Fieitei^ArsfAr. /. «f. Ib'O fl. [lloltHi, by 0. C. Ilobcrt* 

son in Illackwoukl’s Mriin, lldln. and I'hll. ibed, also Art. Jlolhtt, in A’hc. 
Uril. by aaiae author.] F. TOunic*. J/olU* (Stuttgart, I&ld). 

Of tlie Caitnslan School (cf. lloullllcr. vp. eir.) arr to t-e nutnl the Janira* 
faCiof IVirt'Ituyal. fnira whose circles cunethe J^oique ou I'art (/rpeasrr (1003), 
ecL by Aninn Amauld (lOl'i^lOPi), and Item Iflcolo (i03<V*l(>'.i6) ; also Uie 
Mjstlcs, Itlaise Pascal ( lC3*>l'>(*'i; J'fn*thturht Jitli'jion; rf. the tuum'sraptui 
by J. U. l)n'>dorff. Lci|k. Ie70atid lb76), a»«l I'icrra Polret (1010>171U; D* 
Krwluione Trtplifl, .SVi<^^ci4iri*i el A*a/*d. 

‘llic dri4 l«piurnt i<> Occaslonaliam )irvcetds RTruhially In Louis do U Porge 
(TrctirederA'^inl ituiHoin. l('00/«Clauborg(1033*ltXl*> ; Jh CunjuHttioiie Caf/W 
riM ft .UdiH't la Ilo*itttn‘),Cotdcmoy{U Jjtffrntmo\t du Cvrjttrt dr. VAxtif, 
liiOO), but linds iu oxiiplcte derelopmeni indri’rndently i>f ihr^e thlnVcr* in 
Ariinltl OcuUncae (1036-1009; a unltrialty teacher In lAa-wen and I.e)drn). 
Ills main works are Ute Kthic* (1C06; Ihl vd. with notes, 1076); /^fe, 1003, 
and .VrrA«*<fus, 1003. New ed. of UU works by J. p. S. I.^ntl (.3 xoU, Tl»e 
llasuc, 1691-1). Cf. K. l*JleIdcrcr. A. O. ols Ihvpittrtnltr dtr t^er. MftnphjMk 
«»jd AVAfJt (TUblnscn, lfS3) ; V. tan der Ha-ghcn, (/. A’luJe tur so IVe. s<i 
rhilotophle ft ses Ouvni'jfM (I.Ultlch, 1660). 

From the Oratcrlum founded by Cardinal llenille, a friend of lH-)«artis. to 
which Oibleul also Uiongtd (D< LlUrtalt V<i tt Crtaluni, I'aris, llkK)), wrml 
forth Nicola Malebraooba (103S-17I6). Ills main work, Ve In /iVeArreAr dr /it 
IVr/te, apptarwl 1076, the Jintr<UtM sur la J/^lopAyrfvue el sur la IttUgiun in 
ItteO. Coll, works by J. Sutton (Paris, IMl). 

Baruch (Bennlict da) eplnoaa, boro In 1033 at Amsicrdatn in Uio commu* 
nityof Pomigueso Jetra, antTTatcr expelled from this community on account 
of his opinions, lived in noblo siiaplkity andsoiltudo at various places in Huh 
land, and died .at Tlio Hague 1077. llo bad published an exposition of Uit 
Cartesian philosophy witli an independent tneuphvslcal apiwndix (10C3) and 
the TraclaUit T'Aco/o'/fco-pofdicus (anonymously in 1070). After Ids de-ith 
appeared In his Oprra Votthwna (1077), hta main work, Elhira .Vore Geonttrlco 
DemonUrata, the Tractatui /’oHf/e«s, and tlio fragment Dt InltUtctut A'tnendn* 
tione. His corrcspondcnco and his recently dlocorcrcd youUjful work, Traetatua 
(bretU) de Den rt Jloinlne ejutque Fetleitate, also come Into consideration. 
On the latter cf. Chr. Slgwarl (Tubingen, 1670). The best edition of hU works 
is that by Van Vlolcn and Land (3 vols.. AmslenlaiD, 1682 f.). Cf. T. Camercr, 
Dtr Lehre ,Sp.'t (Stuttgart, 1877). [A)>lnor<t, by .7. Caird, Edin. 1888 ; £'pi;iora 
by Marlincau, Ixind. 1883 ; also in TVi*** «’/ AiAfcaf rAeory, Oxford, 1880 ; F. 
Pollock, Splnosa, lilt Life and Phil,, Ix>nd. 1880; Seth, Art. iS^tnora, in ITnc. 
Brit. ; Arts, iu Jotir, Spec. Phil., Vols. 11 and 10, by Morris and Dewey ; Eng. 
tr. of prin. works by Elwca, Bohn Lib., 1884, of the A'tAi'cs by While, Lond. 1883, 
and of SelecUont by Fullerton, N.Y. 1892.] 

Of philosophical writers in Germany who attached themselves to tho train of 
tliQ inovement among tlic two civilised peoples of the West are to be mcDtioned 
Joachim Jung (1687-1057 ; Loglca Jlamburglenait, 1038); cf. 0. E. Guhrauer, 
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J. J. tmd seiJi Zei'faZter (Stuttg. and Tiib. 1869); the Jena mathematician, 
Erhard Weigel, the teacher of Leibniz and Puffendorf; Walther von Tschim- 
hausen (1651-1708 ; Medicina Mentis sive Artis Imeniendi Frcecepta Generalia, 
Amsterdam, 1687), and Samuel Puffendorf (1632-1694; under the pseudonym 
Severinus a Monzambano, Be Statu Bei publicce Qermanic(B,.A6Q7 , German by 
H; Bresslau, Berlin, 1870 ; Be Jure Natures et Gentium, London, 1672). 

Leibniz belongs in this period, not only in point of time, but also as regards 
the ongihation and the motives of his metaphysics, while'; with other interests 
of his incredibly many-sided nature, he ranges on into the age of the Enlighten- 
ment ; cf, on this. Part V. Here, therefore, we have to consider principally his 
methodological and metaphysical writings: Be Principio ■■ Individui, 1663; Be 
Arte Gomhinatoria, 1666 ; Nova Methodus pro Maximis et' Mmimis, 1684 ; Be 
Scientia Universali seu Galeulo Philosophico, 1684 (cf, A. Trendelenburg, Hist. 
Beitrdge zur Philos., III. 1 ff.); Be Primes Philosophies Emendations, •, 
Systhne Nouveau de la Nature, 1695, with the three Eclaircissements connected 
with it, 1696 ; also the Monadologie, 1714, the Principes de la Nature et de la 
Grace, 1714, and a great part of his extended correspondence. Among the 
editions of his philosophical writings the excellent edition by J, E. Erdmann 
(Berlin, 1840) has now been surpassed by that of C. J. Gerhardt (7 vols., Ber- 
lin, 1875-91). — On the system as a whole cf. L. Feuerbach, Barstcllung, Ent- 
wicklung und Kritik der Leihnizischen Philos. (Ansbach, 1837), A. Nourisson, 
La Philos, de L. (Paris, 1860); E. Wendt, Bie Entioicklung der L.'sehen Mo- 
nadenlehre bis 1695 (Berlin, 1886). [E. Dillmann, Eine neue Burst, der 
L.'sehen Monadenlehre, Leips. 1891, See also the lit. on p. 444.] 

On the historical and systematic relation of the systems to one another : H. 
C. W. Sigwart, Ueber den Zusammenhang des Spinozismus mit der cartes. 
Philos. (Tiib. 1816) and Bie Leibniz'sche Lehrs von der prastabilirten Harmonie 
in ihrem Zusammenhang mit fruheren Philosophemen (ib. 1822) ; C. Schaar- 
schmidt, Bescartes und Spinoza (Bonn, 1860) ; A. Foucher de Careil, Leibniz, 
Bescartes et Spinoza (Paris, 1863) ; E. Pfleiderer, L. und Geulincx (Tub. 1884); 
E, Zeller, Sitz.-Ber. d. Berliner Akad, 1884, pp. 673 2, ; F. Tonnies, Leibniz und 
Hobbes in Philos. 3fonatsh ; 1887, pp. 357 2. ; L. Stein, Leibniz und Spinoza 
(Berlin, 1890). [E. Caird, Art Cartesianism, in Enc. Brit., reprinted in Vol. 2 

of his Essays, Lond. and N.Y. 1892 ; Saisset’s ilZbderji Pantheisin.'] 

To the founders of the philosophy of law (cf. C. v, Kaltenborn, Bie Vorlaufer 
des Hugo Grotius, Leips. 1848; and E. v. Mohl, Gesch. und Litteratur der 
Staatsioissenschaften, Erlangen, 1855-58) belong Nicolo Macchiavelli' (1469- 
1527 ; II Principe, Biscorsi sullaprima decade di Tito Livio ; [Works, tr. by C. 
E, Detmold, Boston, 1883.] Thomas More (1480-1535; Be Optimo Bei publicce 
Statu sive de Nova InsulaUtopia,lbl6)-, Jean Bodin (1530-1597) ; SixLivresde 
la Bepublique, 1577 ; an extract from the Heptaplomeres has been given by 
Guhrauer, Berlin, 1841) ; Albericus Qentilis (1561-1611 ; Be Jure Belli, 1588) ; 
Johannes Althus (1557-1638; Politica, Groningen, 1610, cf. 0. Gierke, Unters. 
z. deutsch. Staats- u. Bechtsgesch., Breslau, 1880) ; Hugo de Groot (1583-1645 ; 
Be Jure Belli et Pads, 1645; cf. H. Luden, JET. <?., Berlin, 1806). 

Of the. Protestants who treat of the philosophy of law may be named, be- 
sides' Melancthon, J. Oldehdorf (Elementaris lntrodiictio, 1539), Eic. Hemming 
(Be Lege Naturce, 1562), Ben Winkler (Principia Juris, 1615) ; of the Catho- 
Ucs besides Suarez, Rob. Bellarmin (1542-1621 ; Be Potestate Pontificis in 
TeniporaKhiis) and Mariana (1537-1624 ; De Bege et Begis Institutions). ' 

Natural religion and natural morals in the seventeenth century found in 
Eng^nd their main supporters in Herbert of Cherbury (1581-1648 ; Traetdtus 
de Veritate, 1624 ; Be Beligione Gentilium Errorumque apud eos Causis, 1663 ; 
on him Gh. de R6musat, Paris, 1873), and Hichard Cumberland (Be Legibus 
Naturce Bisquisitio Philosophica, Lond. 1672). Among the Platonists or Neo- 
Platonista of England at the same time are prominent Ralph Cudworth (1617- 
1688 ; The Intellectual System of the Universe, Lond. 1678, Latin, Jena, 1733) 
and Henry More (1614-1687 ; Encheiridion Metaphysicum. His correspondence 
with Descartes is printed in the latter’s works, Vol. X., Cousin’s ed.). IPhil. 
of Cudworth, by C. E. Lowrey, with bibliog., N.Y. 1884; Tulloch’s Bational 
Theoland Christian Phil, in Eng. in llth Gent.l Theophilus Gale, and his 
son,' Thomas Gale, matV be added to the authors abo've. 
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§ 30. The Problem of Method. 

All beginnings of modern philosophy have in common an impul- 
sive opposition against “ Scholasticism,” and at the same time a 
nai’ve lack of understanding for the common attitude of dependence 
upon some one of its traditions, which they nevertheless all occupy. 
This fundamental oppositional character brings with it the conse- 
quence, that in all cases where it is not merely wants of the feelings, 
or fanciful views that are set over against the old doctrines, reflec- 
tion on 7ie«j methods of knowledge stands in the foreground. Out of 
the insight into the uufruitfulness of the "syllogism,” which could 
merely set forth in proof or refutation that which was already 
known, or apply the same to a particular case, arises the demand 
for an ars tni’eniendi, a method of investigaliont a sure way to the 
discovery of the Jieio. 

1. If now nothing was to be accomplished with the help of 
rhetoric, the nearest expedient was to attack the matter by the 
reverse method, proceeding from the particular, from the facts. 
This had been commended by Vives and Sanchez, and practised by 
Telesio and Campanella. But they had nm^er gained full confl- 
d ence in experience nor known afterwards how to make any right 
beginning with their facts. In both lines Bacon believed that he 
could point out new paths for science, and in this spirit he set* up 
his “New Organon” as over against the Aristotelian. 

Every-day perception — he confesses, admitting the well-known 
sceptical arguments — offers, indeed, no sure basis for a true knowl- 
edge of Nature ; in order to become an experience that can be used 
by science it must flrst be purified from all the erroneous additions 
which have grown together with it in our involuntary way of regard- 
ing things. These perversions or falsifications of pure experience 
Bacon calls idols, and presents his doctrine of these fallacious images 
in analogy with the doctrine of the fallacious conclusions in the old 
dialectic.^ There are first the “idols of the tribe” (ido?a fn&zts), 
the illusions that are given in connection with human nature in 
general, following which we are always suspecting an order and an 
end in things, making Ourselves the measure of the outer world, 
blindly retaining a mode of thought which has once been excited by 
impressions, and the like ; then the “ idols of the cave ” {idola 
specus ) , by reason of which every individual by his natural disposi- 
tion, and his situation in life, finds himself shut into his cave ; ^ 

* iVor. Otg. I. 39 ff. 

* Bacon’s strongly rlietorical laaguage, rich in imagery, aims by this terra 
(cf. De Augm. \ . ch. 4) to racall Plato’s well-known parable of the Cave {Bep. 
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then the ‘‘idols of the market” (idola fori), the errors which are 
everywhere brought about by intercourse among men, especially by 
language, and by adherence to the word which we substitute for the 
idea; finally, the “idols of the theatre” {idola tlieatri), the illusory 
phantoms of theories which we credulously receive, from human 
history and repeat without subjecting them to any judgment of our 
oAvn. In this connection Bacon finds opportunity to direct a most 
violent polemic against the word-wisdom of Scholasticism, against 
the rule of authority, against the anthropomorphism of earlier, 
philosophy, and to demand a personal examination of things them- 
selves, an unprejudiced reception of reality, hfevertheless he does 
not get beyond this demaud; for the . statements as to how the 
mera experientia is to be gained and separated from the enveloping, 
husks of the idols are extremely meagre, and while Bacon teaches 
that one must not limit himself to accidental perceptions, but must 
set about his observation methodically, and supplement it bv 
experiment ^ which he thinks out and makes for himself, this also is 
but a general designation of the, task, and a theoretical insight into 
the essential nature of experiment is. still wanting. 

Quite similar is the case with the method of Jndwction, , Avhich 
Bacon proclaimed as the only correct mode of elaborating facts. 
With its aid we are to. proceed to general cognitions (axioms), in 
order that Ave may ultimately from these explain other phenomena. 
In this activity the human mind, among Avhose constitutional errors 
is over-hasty generalisation, is to be restrained as much as possible ; 
it is to ascend quite gradually the scale of the more general, up to 
the most general. Healthy and valuable as these prescriptions are, 
Ave are the more surprised to find that Avith Bacon their more de- 
tailed carrying out is completed in conceptions and modes of vieAV 
Avhich are entirely scholastic.- 

All knoAAdedge of Nature has for its end to understand the causes 
of things. Caiises, hoAvever, are — according to the old Aristotelian 
scheme — formal, material, efficient, or final. Of these only the, 
“formal” causes come into consideration; for all that takes place 
has its grounds in the “ Forms,’* in the “ natures.” of things. . Hence 
Avhen Bacon’s Induction searches for the “Bonn” of phenomena, 
e.g. for the Borm of heat, Borm is here understood quite in the 
sense of Scotism as the abiding essence or nature of phenomena, 
i he Borm of that which is giAmn in perception is composed out of 

ol4), which is the more unfortunate as, in the Platonic passage, it is precisely 
the general limited nature of knowledge by the senses that is dealt with. 

‘ iVoD. Org. I. 82. 

Cf. the circumstantial exposition in the second book of the Kov. Org. 
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simpler “Forms” and their “differences,” and these it is important 
to discover. To this end as many cases as possible in which the 
phenomenon in question appears, are brought together into a tabula 
'prasenticRf and in like manner, those in which the phenomenon is 
lacking are brought together into a tabula ahsentm; to these is 
added, in the third place, a tabula graduum, in which the varying 
intensity with which, the pUei\omenou appears is compared with the 
varying intensity of other phenomena. The problem is then to be 
solved by a progressive process of exclusion (e.rclMSio) . The Form 
of heat, for example, is to be that which is everywhere present 
where heat is found, which is nowhere where heat is lacking, and 
which is present in greater degree where there is more heat, and 
in lesser degree where there is less heat.' What Bacon presents j 
accordingly as Induction is certainly no simple enumeration, but j 
an involved process of abstraction, which rests upon the meta- ' 
physical assumptions of the scholastic Formalism* (cf. § 27, 3)5 the 
presage of the new is still quite embedded in the old habits ofl 
thought. 

2. It is accordingly comprehensible that Bacon was not the man 
to biing to the study of Kature itself methodical or material 
furtherance : but this derogates nothing from his philosophical 
importance,* which consists just in this, that he demanded the gen> 
erad application of a principle, to which he yet was unable to give 
an y useful or fruitful form in the case o f the most immediate 
objec t for its u se 5 namely, the.Jknowledge of the corporeal world. 
He had understood that the new science 'must turn from the endless 
discussion of conceptions back to things themselves, that it can 
build only upon direct perception, and that it must rise from this 
only cautiously and gradually to the more abstract, * and he had 
understood no less clearly that in the case of this Induction, the 
point at issue was nothing other than the discovery of the simple 


* In which case it turns out that the Form of beat is motion, and, indeed, a 
motion which is expansive, and thus divided by inhibition and communicated 
to the smaller parts of the body [motus eayajwicux, coAtbttus et nitensperpaj-ies 
minores]. 

Cf. Chr. Sigwart, ioyi'fc, II. § 93, 3. 

* Cf. Chr. Sigwart in the Freuse. Jahrb., 1863, 93 ff. 

< The pedaffogical consequences of the Baconian doctrine as contrasted with 
Humanism, with which, in general, the movement of natural science came in 
conflict in this respect, were drawn prindpally by Amos Comenitts (1692-1671). 
His Didaciica ^agna presents the course of instruction as a gi^ed ascent from 
the concrete and perceptive to the more abstract ; his Orbts Pictua aims to give 
for the school a perceptional basis for instruction alwut things ; his Janua Lin- 
guartim Seserrata, finally, aims to have the learning of foreign languages 
arranged so as to be taught only as it is requisite as a means for acquiring 
knowledge about things. The pedago^cal views of Rattich are similar 0571- 
1035). 
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elements of reality, from the ‘‘ nature ” of which, in their regular 
relation and connection, the whole compass of what we perceive is 
to be explained. Induction, he thought, will find the Forms by which 
Nature must be interpreted. Hut while in las cosmology he did not 
get far beyond an adherence to the traditional atomism, and even 
shut himself up against the great achievement of the Copernican 
theory, he demanded that his empirical 2 >rincij)le should be applied 
also to JcnowMge of _ Not only the bodily existence in its 

normal and abnormal vital processes, but also the movement of 
ideas and of activities of the will, especially also the social and 
political system, — all these should be examined as to their mov- 
ing forces (“Forms’’) by the method of natural science, and ex- 
plained without prejudice. The anthropiolorjical and social naturalism 
which Bacon announces in the encyclopaedic remarks of his work 
De Augmentis Scientiarum, contains examples of programmes’ for 
many branches of knowledge, and proceeds everywhere from the 
fundamental purpose to understand man and all the activities of 
his life as a product of the same simjde elements of reality which 
also lie at the basis of external Nature. 

Still another element comes to light in this anthropological inter- 
est. To understand man is not, for Bacon, an end in itself, any 
more than it is such to understand Nature. His entire thought is 
rather subordinated to a practical end, and this he conceives in the 
grandest form. All human knowledge has ultimately for its sole 
task t^ procure f or man dominion over the world by his knowledge 
of the world. Knowledge is pqiver, and is the only lasting power. 
While therefore magic with fantastic arts sought to make itself 
master of the Avorking forces of Nature, this blind endeavour became 
clarified Avith Bacon to the insight that man can OAve his mastery 
over things only to a sober investigation of their true essence. For 
him, therefore, the interpretatio naturae is only the means of 
subjecting nature to the human mind, and his great Avork for the 
“ Renovation of the Sciences” — Instaaratio Magna, Temporis Par- 
tus 3Iaximus" — bears also the title De Regno Kominis. 

In this, Bacon expressed Avhat Avas moving the heart of thousands 
at his time, under the impress of great events. With that series 
of discoveries beyond the seas, Avhere through mistakes, adventures, 
and crimes, man, had at last for the first time taken complete pos- 
session of his planet, Avitli inventions such as those of the mariner’s 
compass, of gunpoAvder, and of the - art of printing,- a mighty 

_ .’:.R we could therefore regard as accomplished- all that Bacon sets before hini 
in prospect, we might find with him- the entire- natural science of to-day.' 

“ Cf. O. Peschel, Gesch, des Zeitaltera der Untdecktmgen, 2d ed., Leips. 1879. 
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change had been introduced within a short time into the greater as 
well as the lesser life of man. A now epoch of civilisation seemed 
to be opened, and an exotic excitement seized upon men's fancy. 
Unheard-of things should succeed; nothing was to be impossible 
any longer. The telescope disclosed the mysteries of the heavens, 
and the powers of the earth began to obey the investigator. 
Science would be the guide of the human mind in its victorious 
journey through ^sature. By her inventions, Imman life should bo 
completely transformed- What hopes in this respect set free the 
fancy for its flights wo see from Bacon's Utopian fragment of the 
JYbfa Atlantis, and also from Cam)>ancl]a's Civitas Solis. Tho 
English Chancellor, however, held that tho task of t!ie knowledge 
of Nature was ultimately to mako of invention, which had hitlicrto 
been for tho most part a matter of chance, a consciously exercised 
art To be sure, he gave life to this thought only in tlic fantastic 
picture of Solomon's house, in his Utopia; he guartlcd himself from 
seriously carrying it out; but this meaning whicl» he attributed to 
the ars inveniendi made him an opponent of purely theoretical and 
“contemplative” knowledge; just from this iKjint of view did ho 
combat ^Vristotlo ami tbo unfruitfulncss of monastic science. In 
his hand philosophy was in danger of falling from the rule of a 
religious end under tiiat of technical interests. 

But the issue proved again that tho golden fntits of knowledge 
ripen only where they arc not sought. In his haste for utility , 
Bacon missed his goal, and tho intellectual creations which have , 
enabled natural science to become tho Ixisis of our external civilisa* ^ 
tion proceeded from tho superior tliiukcrs, who, with pure disinter- > 
ested thought, and without any eagerness to improve tho world, 
desired to understand the order of Nature which they admired. 

3. His ten dency toward tho practical end of invention blinded 
Bacon to the theoretical value of mathematics. This value had at 
first come to consciousness in tho fantastic forms which praised tho 
number-harmony of tho universe in Neo-Platonic exuberance (cf. 

§ 29, 5), imitating the Pythagorean methods. The great investiga- 
tors of Nature set out from a like admiration for tho beauty and 
order of the universe; but the new in their teachings consists in 
just this, that they no longer seek this mathematical significance of 
the cosmical order in symbolic number-speculations, but aim to 
understand and prove it fi'om facts. Modern investigation of Nature 
was born as empirical Pythagoreanisin. This problem had been seen 
already by Leonardo da Vinci* — to have been the first to solve it 

1 Cf. with regard to him as a philosopher, K. Prantl, SUs.-Ber. der Miin* 
fAcjver ^ad , 1885, 1 fi. 
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is the glory of Kepler. The psychological motive of his research 
was the philosophical conviction of the mathematical order of the 
universe, and he verified his conviction by discovering the laws of 
planetary motion by means of a. grand induction. 

In this procedure- it became evident, on the one hand, that the true 
task of iuduction in natural science consists in finding out that 
madwmatical relation w hich .remains the same in the entire;.series 
of the phenomena determined by measurement, and, on the other 
hand, that the ob ject, in connection with which this task can be 
performed by research, is none other than motion. The divine 
arithmetic and geometry which Kepler sought in the universe was 
found in the laws of occurrence and change {Geschehens) . Proceed- 
ing from this principle, with a more distinct methodical conscious- 
ness, Galileo created mechanics as the mathematical theory of motion. 
It is extremely instructive to compare the thoughts which the latter 
presents in the Saggiatore with Bacoifis interpretation of Kature. 
Both aim to analyse into their elements the phenomena given in per- 
ception, in order to explain phenomena from the combination of 
these elements. But where Bacon’s Induction seeks the “ Forms, ” 
Galileo’s method of resolution (analysis) searches out the simplest 
processes of motion capable of mathematical determination ; and 
while interpretation with the former consists in pointing out how 
the natures co-operate to form an empirical structure, the latter 
shows in his method of composition (synthesis) that the mathemati- 
cal theory under the presupposition of the simple elements of 
motion leads to the same results which experience exhibits.^ From 
this standpoint experiment also acquires quite another significance : 
it is not merely a shrewd question put to Nature, but is the intelli- 
gent and intentional interference by which simple forms of occur- 
rence are isolated in order to subject them to measurement. Thus, 
all that Bacon had merely presaged receives with Galileo a definite 
significance usable for the investigation of Nature, by means of the 
mathematical principle and its application to motion ; and in accord- 
ance Avith these principles of mechanics Newton was able by his 
hypothesis of gravitation to give the mathematical theory for the 
explanation of Kepler’s laAvs. 

With this, the victory of the principle of Democritus and Plato, 
that the sole object which true knoAAdedge of Nature can deal with 
is what is capable of quantitative . determination, Avas sealed in a 
completely new form; but ; this . time the principle was applied not 
to the Being, but to the Becoming or change in. Nature. Scientific 

■ ^.This methodical standpoint Hobbes makes entirely his oAvn (cf. De, Corp., 
cb. 6), and indeed in expressly rationalistic antithesis to the empiricism of Bacon. 
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insight reaches as far as the mathematical theory of motion cxtemls. 
Exactly this stand point of tho Galilean physics is taken in. thcoreti- 
cal nhilosopliv'hV Hobbe s.^ Geometry is tho only certain discipline ; 
all knowledge of Nature is rooted in it We can know only such 
objects as wo can construct, so tliat wo derive all further conse- 
quences from this our own operation. Hence k nowledge of nil 
thin gs, in so far as it is. accessible form, consists in tracing back 
what is perceived, to.iuotion. of bodies in space. Science lias Uj 
reason from phenomena to causes, and from tlicse latter in turn to 
their effects: b^ phenomena arc, iu their essence, motions; c:iuscs 
are the simple elements of motion, and cfTects are again motions. 
Thus arises tho apparently materialistic projiGsition : philosophy is 
the doctrine of the motion of bodies I Tins is the extreme cunse - 1 
quence of tho separation of philosophy from theology, which begtin 
with tho English Franciscans. 

The essential result for philosophy in tlicso nictliodic:il begin- 
niugs of natural research is, therefore, twofold : empiricism w:is 
corrected by mathematics, and tho 8ha2>clcs3 rythngoreanism of the 
humanistic tradition was made by empiricism definite mathemati- 
cal theory. Tlicse lines meet and aro bound togctlicr in Galileo. 

4. In mathematical theory, accordingly, was found that nUlomil 
factor which Giordano Bruno liad demanded in his treatment of the 
Copernican doctrine for a critical elaboration of sense i>crccption.* 
Rational science is mathematics. IVocccding from this conviction, 
Descartes undertook his reform of. philosophy. Educated in the 
Scholasticism of tho Jesuits, he had attained tho personal convic- 
tion ’ that satisfaction for an earnest craving for truth was to be found 
neither in metaphysical theories nor in tho learned polymathy of 
the empirical disciplines, but in mathematics alone; and by follows 
ing the pattern of mathematics, — himself, as is well known, a crei 
ative mathematician, — ho thought to transform all the rest of hiunan 
knowledge : his philosophy aims to be a universal mathematics. In 
the generalisation of the Galilean principle requisite for this pur- 
pose, some of the factors which made the principle fruitful for tho 
special tasks of natural research fell away, so that Descartes’ teach- 
ing is not usually counted as an advance in tho history of physics; 
but the power of his influence upon the philosophical development, 
in which he was the ruling mind for the seventeenth century and 
beyond, was all the greater. 

To those methodical thoughts which aro common to Bacon and 

* Cf. the beginning of De Corpore. 

^ G. Bruno, Dell' Inf, Univ. e Jfotid. I In. (L. 307 f.). 

. ‘ Cf. the line exposition in the Siscours de la Mil/ioJe. 
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Galileo, Descartes added a postulate of the greatest importance : he 
demanded that the method of rinductioh or resolution should lead to 
a single principle of highest and' absolute certainty, from which after- 
wards, by the method of composition, the whole compass of experi- 
ence must find its explanation. This demand was entirely original, 
and had its root in the felt need for a systematic, connected whole 
of all human knowledge ; it rested ultimately upon his surfeit of 
the traditional reception of historically collected knowledge, and 
upon his longing for a new philosophical creation from one mould. 
Descartes will, then, by an inductive enumeration and a critical 
sifting of all ideas, press forward to a single, certain point, in order 
from this point to deduce all further truths. The first task of phil- 
osophy is analytic, the second synthetic. 

The classical carrying out of this thought is presented in the 
Meditations. The philosopher portrays his struggle after truth in 
a dramatic dialogue with himself. Proceeding from the principle 
“ de omnibus dubitandum,” the whole circuit of ideas is reviewed 
on all sides, and in the process we meet the whole apparatus of 
sceptical arguments. We experience the change of opinions and the 
deceptions of the senses too often, says Descartes, to permit of our 
trusting them. In the face of the yariety of impressions which the 
same object makes under different circumstances, it is not possible 
to decide which of these impressions, and, indeed, whether any one 
of them, contains the true essence of the thing ; and the liveliness 
and sureness with which we can dream in our actual experience 
must excite in us the scruple which can never be completely set 
aside, as to whether we are not perhaps dreaming even when we 
believe that we are awake and perceiving. Meanwhile, at the basis 
of all the combinations which the imagination can produce lie the 
simple elementary acts of consciousness, and in connection with 
these we meet with truths of which we are undeniably obliged to 
say that we cannot help recognising them, as, for example, the 
simple propositions of arithmetic 2x2 = 4, and the like. -But 
how if now we were so constituted that from our very nature we 
must necessarily err? how if some demon had created us, whose 
pleasure it was to give us a Reason that would necessarily deceive 
while it supposed itself to be teaching the truth ? Against such a 
delusion we should be defenceless, and this thought must make us 
mistrustful even with reference to the most evident utterances of 
reason. 

After fundamental doubt has been thus pressed even to the far- 
thest extreme, it proves that the doubt breaks off its own point, 
that it itself presents a fact of completely unassailable certainty: 
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in order to doubt, in onler to dream, in order to bo deceived, I must 
1 x 5 . Doubt itself proves that I, as a thinking comdotts behg {res 
cogitans), exist The proposition cogito sum is true as often as I 
think or pronounce it And, indued, the certainty of Being is con- 
tained in none of my activities except tliat of consciousness. That 
1 go to walk I can imagine in my dream : * that I am conscious can- 
not be merely my imagination, for imagination is itself a kind of 
consciousness.* The certainty of the Being or existence of conscious- S 
ness is the ouo fundamental trutli which Descartes finds by the/ 
{inalytic method. 

Kescuo from doubt consists thereforo in tho ^■lu{;ush‘nmn argument 
of the Reality of the conscious nature or essence (cf. § 22, 1). But 
its application witli Descartes* is not tho same as with Angustine 
himself and with tho great number of those on wliom Ins doctrine 
was influential just in tho transition period. For Augustine, the 
self-certainty of tho soul was valued as tho surest of all experiences, 
as tho fundamental fact of inner perception by means of which tho 
latter obtains for tho theory of knowledge a preponderauco over 
outer perception. Thus — not to recall again Charron’s moralising 
interpretation — Campanclla particularly had employed the Angus- 
tinian principle wlicii, not unliko the great Churcli Father, be gave 
to the elements of this experience of self the meaning of metaphysi- 
cal prime elements (cf.§ 29,3). In a completely analogous manner 
— not to speak of Locke * — Tschirnhausen, in a supjwsed adherence 
to Descartes, had later regarded scU-knowlcdgo as tho erjierientia evi- 
dentissimoj* which is thereforo to servo as tho a j^osteriori beginning of 
philosophy (cf. below, No, 7), so that from it all further knowledge 
can bo constructed o jjriori; for in scU-knowIcdgo is contained tho 
threefold truth, that wo aro effected by some things well and by 
others ill, that we mider stand somo and not others, and that in tho 
process of ideation wo oc^py a passive at titude with, reference to 


1 Descartes' reply to Gassendi's objection (V. 2) ; cf. Pi-fnc. Phil. 1. 9. 

C'' ordinary translation of cosUart, copCtatio by “think” (Denken) Is 

liable to occasion misunderstanding, since Denken in German [and tltc same is 
true of think, in English, at least in philosophical terminology] signifies a par- 
ticular kind of theoretical consciousness, Descartes himself elucidates the mean- 
ing of cogilare (Med. III. ; Frine. Phil. 1. 91, by enumeration : he understands 
by it to doubt, affirm, deny, understand, will, abhor, imagine, fed a sensation, 
etc. For that which is common to all these functions we have in German 
scarcely any word but “ Bewusstsein ’* [consciousness]. The same is also true 
with regard to Spino 2 .a ’8 use of the term j cf. Uis iVi'nc. Phil. Cart. I., Prop. IV., 
Schol., and also Eth. II., Ax. III., and elsewhere. 

* Wlio besides, at the outset, seems not to have known the historical origin of 
this argument. Cf. OhJ. IV., and Jfesp. 

* Cf. below, §§ 33 f. 

^ Tschirnhausen, Med. Menu C1696), pp. 290-94. 
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the outer world, — three points of attachment for the three rational 
sciences, ethics, logic, and physics. • 

5. With Descartes, on the contrary, the proposition cogito sum 
has not so much the meaning of an experience, as rather that of the 
first fundamental rational truth, hi or is its evidence that of an infer- 
. ence,^ but that of immediate intuitive certainty. The analytic method 
: seeks here, as with Galileo, the simple, self-intelligible elements, out 
, of which all else is to be explained; but while the physicist discovers 
the perceptional elementary, form of motion, which is to make com- 
prehensible all that takes place in the corporeal world, the meta- 
physician is hunting for the elementary truths of consciousness. In 
this consists the vaiionaZlm of Descartes. 

This rationalism expresses itself in the fact that the superiority 
of self-consciousness is found in its complete clearness and distinct- 
ness, and in the fact that Descartes propounded as his principle for 
the synthetic method the maxim, Everything must be true loliich is as 
clear and distinct as self consciousness, i.e. which presents itself before 
the mind’s vision as surely and underivably as the mind’s own exist- 
ence. “ Clear ” is defined by Descartes " as that which is intuitively 
i present and manifest to the mind, “ distinct ” as that which is en- 
tirely clear in itself and precisely determined. And those mental 
■ presejatatiops — or ideas,® as he calls them after the manner of later 
Scholasticism — whi ch ar e in this sense clear and distinct, whose 
evidence is not to be deduced from any. others, but is grounded 
solely in themselves, he calls innate ideas.* With this expression 
he indeed incidentally connects also the psycho-genetic thought that 
these ideas are imprinted upon the human soul by God, but for the 
most part he desires to give only the epistemological significance of 
immediate, rational evidence. 

These two meanings are pecrdiarly mingled in Descartes’ proofs 
for the existence of God, which form an integrant constituent of his 
theory of knowledge, in so far as this “idea” is the first for which, 
in the synthetic procedure of his method a clearness and distinct- 
ness or intuitive evidence of the “ natural light,’’ equal to that of 
self-consciousness, is claimed. The new (so-called Cartesian) proof 
, which he introduces in this connection,® has a multitude of scholastic 


1 Besp. ad Obj. II. _ 2 p/„7. i. 45. 

® [German Idee. I follow the ordinary English usage in spelling the word as 
used by Descartes without a capital;] , . ' . / 

■* Cf. E. Grimm, D.’s Lehre von den angehorenen Ideen (Jena, 1873), and also 
P. Natorp, D.'s Erkenntnisstheorie (Marburg, 1882). That innatus is better 
translated by eingeboren than by the usual angeboren has been remarked by 
R. Eucken, Geschichte und Kritik der Grundbegrife der Gegenioart, p, 73. , 
il/ed. III. . • ' . . 
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.ximm|>t;otx5- He ar^pic* that itc inilirldual kcU-cwjiKititJMjri* 
know! iUcU to l>o fuiile, aiid ll.rtcforc itujtfiffrl (accMniin^ :« ll.r 
old idciil»lVal;o« iif vlcS«r:al:ut!oj»!ic»|»*rnit}g »a!up with uniolc ^jroi 
gnuLilioiiA), .uui tlut ihii ktiowlnlgc can lx* urdy ftum ll»«’ 

conccj'tioji of an aliwUitcly j-rrfi'cl ^■’ing (fuJtj^r/rKiUtiiAMtA). TIw* 
Utter roncc|>tion «hich wr that Mtlhin un Mu«t lu«n a can^r nhw It. 
ncvcttlicloff U t)ol tu \ic found within onr own ttur in a:*} 

other fmito thlngfc. Fur tS.e |>niu*ijdc of canwliiy ii*jinrt« Out at 
leaal aa much Kcahiy Uc« ci>nt.»inr«l in Uie cauM) thric ta in ihr 
eifccL ThU — ill the ii<)tola*!;c — iraUiljc jiiu.riple u i.oh 
apjilirtl, in atialr-gj* to Aii'cI.tiV atgumrol, to thf ri'Ulion of ih*’ 
idea in Uif mind (<-*>c »’» /r..VwV<f»j <.r *».*< •/)( in^) to th»» Ural 
^ {<x*f !n re or c*>r /omoU'rr), in » nlcr X«i gitr ihr mlrirncc that wc 

should nut Lite t.hr Idea of a }«r<ft<t Icing it the >‘!<a had tu-l 
hern |iiudu(r«l in US hy such a Wing hinmtf. *nit« ant!iiv}«)h>g:r«i» 
mcta|thjrsical {uukif lua Uim with iVtcaitri tl.r *ignti'.r4t'.cc Out 
hy it Otal fonurr scc]>t:ral hy|«>thrtical jduntoi.) of a tlccriting 
di-inun it again drstittyid. For »itux the {w-tfcctinn of (h*t involti « 
hit veracity, and it U iiuiaootUr that ho shotdd wi lute ritalrtl u« 
that Wti should lu'crsaanly err, coMytdr^rc in O.r lunrtt H«i/un>.V, Out 
it, in the imumliale eviilrncciif ratiuual knuulnlgr, is rr>.'i>mf, and 
thus defiuititely gruundaL Thnt tniMlmt ratlonaliMa i» inln>«lu(r,l 
hy DetcarU-t by the dreuilout route of Scholi.viiri»ta. For this 
jjroof give* the charter for acknowlrtlgicg with con>}drtc certainty 
as true all pru^tuxitiont ttltUh itunifctl thrniiH'lvrji in clear and ilit* 
tincl light U'fore the rvaiiuti. Heiv tM'hing, firstly, all truths of 
mathematics, hut hero Udungs also the woioit^jicitl prtfof fur the 
cxistcncu (if (jo(L Fur with the same mx'CAsity of thought — thin 
HcscarU-t takes up Antclui’s argument' — with whieh the geometri- 
cal projiositiuns tt'illi n'g:ird to a triangle fulluu* from the definition 
of the triangle, it follows from the mere Uefinitiuu of the must Ueal 
being that the attribute of existence belongs tu him. Thu [ossibility 
of thinking Goilsufticei to pnivu his existence. 

In this way it follows from tho criUTion of cUumess and distinct- 
ness, that of Jinito tilings also, and es]>ecially of Ixidies, so much can 
be known as is clearly :uid distinctly {terceived. Hut this is for 
Descartes thu mor/iema/icnf element, and is limited to the (yuditrim/iVe 
(/e/ennoiarfoiM, while all tliu sensuoiis-iiualiliitivu elements in percep- 
tion arc regarded hy thu philosopher ns unclear and confused. On this 
account metaphysics ami thu theory of knowledge terminutu for him, 
too, in a viathemaiical physics. Hu designates ' thu sensuous appre- 

» .VcJ. V. ' ■ ' * ' ■ f.VfJ. VI. 
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hension of the qualitative, “ imagination ’’ (ma<jrma<io) . : The appre- 
hension of that which can be mathematically constructed he terms, on 
the other hand, “intellectual” knowledge (intellectio) , and strongly as 
he knows how to prize the help which experience gives in the former, 
a really scientific insight rests, in his opinion, only upon the latter. 

The distinction between distinct and confused presentations 
(which goes back to Duns Scotus and farther) serves Descartes 
also to solve the problem of error, which results for him out of his 
principle of the veracitas dei, because it does not seem possible to 
see how, in accordance with that principle, perfect deity could so 
arrange human nature as to allow it to err at all. Here Descartes 
helps himself ^ by a peculiarly limited doctrine of freedom, which 
might be consistent with either Thomistic determinism or Scotist 
indeterminism. It is assumed, that is, that only clear and distinct 
presentations exercise so cogent and compelling a power upon the 
mind that it cannot avoid recognising them, while with reference to 
the unclear and confused presentations it retains the boundless and 
groundless activity of the liberum arbitrium indifferentice (its farthest- 
reaching power, which in the Scotist fashion is set in analogy with 
the freedom of God). ( Thus error arises when affirmation and nega- 
tion follow arbitrarily (without rational ground) in the case of 
unclear and indistinct material for judgment.® . The demand which 
follows from this of withholding judgment in all cases where a suffi- 
ciently clear and distinct insight is not present recalls too distinctly 
the ancient iiro^rj (“suspense”) to permit us to overlook the rela- 
tionship of this theory of error, with the doctrines of the Sceptics 
and Stoics as to the crvyKaTaOearii (cf. pp. 167, 208) In fact, Descartes 
recognised distinctly the will-factor in judgment (agreeing here, 
too, with the epistemology of Augustine and Duns Scotus), and 
Spinoza followed him in this, so far as to designate affirmation or 
idenial as a necessary characteristic of every idea, and thus to teach 
that man cannot think without at the same time willing.'* 

, 6. Descartes’ mathematical reform of philosophy had a peculiar 

fate. Its metaphysical results began a rich and fruitful develop- 
ment; its tendency as regards method, however, soon became sub- 


1 Med. IV. 

1 appears accordingly as an act of free will parallel to the act of sin, 
and thus as guilt ; it is the guilt or fault of self-deception. This thought was 

carried out particularly by Malehranche III. f.). 

* This relationship extends consistently to Descartes’ etliics also. Erom the 
clear and distinct knowledge of reason follows necessarily right willing and act- 
ing ; from the obscure and confused impulses of the sensibility result practically 
sin and theoretically error, by_ abuse of freedom. The ethic^ ideal t^ 
Socratic-Stoic ideal of the rule of reason over the sensibilitw. 

* II., Pron. 49. .. 
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jeeted to a misunderstanding which exactly reversed its meaning. 
The philosopher himself desired to see the analytical method em- 
ployed in a great proportion of iiistauccs, oven in the case of par* 
ticular problems, and thought of the synthetic method as a progrcs.s 
in discovery from one intuitive truth to another. His disciples, ... 
however, confounded the creatively free intellectual activity, which 
Descartes had in mijul, with that rigidly demonstrative system of 
exposition which they found in EnditTa text-book of geometry. Tlio 
monistic tendency of the Cartesian methodology, the fact that it set 
up a highest principle from which all other cerLainty should follow, 
favoured this exchange, and out of the new method of investigation 
there came into being again an ars demonstramli. The ideal of 
philosophy appeared to be the task of developing from its funda* 
mental principle all its knowledge as a system of as rigidly logical 
consistency as that with w*hi(:h Euclhrs text-book deduces gcome* 
try with all its propositions from axioms and definitions. 

A request of this sort had been answered by Descartes with a 
tentative skctcli, tliougli with express reference to the doubtfulness 
of this transfer;' but the allurement to lind Die signiticiinco of 
mathematics for philosophical method in the circumstance, that it is 
the i’dea^ of demorntrative sci'ence, seems only to have been strength* 
cned thereby. At least, it was in this direction that the intlucnco 
of the Cartesian philosophy proved strongest for the following 
period. In all the change of epistemological investigations until 
far into the eighteenth century this conception of mathematics was 
a firmly established axiom for all parties. Indeed, it became even 
a lever for scepticism and mysticism, under the direct influence of 
Descartesj in the case of men like Pascal. Since no other human 
science, so the latter argued, neither metaphysics nor the empirical 
disciplines, can attain mathematical ovidcnco ; man must bo modest 
in his efforts after rational knowledge, and must the more follow 
the impulse of his heart toward presageful faith, and the feeling of 
tact which belongs to a noble conduct of life. The Mystic 
(influenced by Boehme), also, and tho orthodox sceptic //«€/,* 
turned away from Cartesianism because it could not pause in its 
programme of universal mathematics. 

Positive beginnings toward a transformation of the Cartesian ✓ 
method into the Euclidean line of proof are found in tho Port*Iloyal 


* Itesp. ad Obj. II. 

® Pierre Daniel Hu(t (1030-1721), the leannsl Bisbop of Avranches, wrote 
Cenaura PhilnaophicE Carleaiance (1089), and Traile de la Faiblesse de VEsprit 
Humain (1723). His Autobiography (1718) is also instructive on the point 
mentioned above. Cf. on him Ch. Barthohn^ss (Paris, 1850). 
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logic and in the logical treatises of Geulincx; but in the system of 
Spinoza this methodical schematism stands before us complete and 
perfect as from one mould. He first gave an exposition of the Car- 
tesian •philosophy “ more geometrico,” by developing the content of 
the system step by step in propositions, after first setting up defini- 
tions and axioms. Each of these propositions ^vas proved from the 
definitions, axioms, and preceding propositions ; while corollaries 
and scholia giving freer elucidations were added to certain of the 
propositions. Into this same rigid, unwieldy form Spinoza pressed 
his own philosophy also in the Ethics, and believed that it was thus 
as surely demonstrated as the Euclidean system of geometry. This 
presupposed not only the flawless correctness of the demonstrative 
process, but also an unambiguous evidence and an unassailable 
validity of the definitions and axioms. A look at the beginning of 
the Ethics (and not only of the first, but also of the following 
books) suffices to convince one of the na'ivet4 with which Spinoza 
brings forward the complicated and condensed constructions of 
scholastic thought as self-evident conceptions aiid principles, and 
thereby anticipates implicitly his whole metaphysical system. ■ 

This geometrical method has,, however, in Spinoza’s thought — and 
in this consists its psycho-genetic justification — at the same time 
its material as well as formal significance. The fundamental re- 
ligious conviction that all things necessarily proceed from the 
unitary essence of God seemed to him to require a method of philo- 
sophical knowledge, which in the same manner should derive from 
the idea of God the ideas of all things. In. the true philosophy the 
order of ideas ought to be the same as the real order of things.^ But 
from this it follows of itself that the real process of the procedure 
of things forth from God must be thought after the analogy of the 
logical procedure of the consequent from its ground or reason, and 
thus the character of the method which Spinoza fixed upon for the 
problem of philosophy involved in advance the metaphysical char- 
acter of its solution ; cf. § 31. ■ ■ 'K 

7. Little as men dared, in the immediately following period, to 
make the content of the Spinozistic philosophy their own, its method- 
ical form exercised, nevertheless, an impressive influence: and the 
more the geometrical method became settled in the, philosophy of 
the schools, the more the syllogistic procedure enaihredi again with it, 
since all knowledge was to be deduced from the highest , truths by 


1 The view that true knowledge as genetic definition must repeat the process 
by which its object arises was carried out especially by Tschirnhausen, who did 
not shrink from the paradox- that a complete -definition, of. laughter must be able 
to produce laughter itself !, (il/ed; il!feni.;.67 f.-)' , ■ • ; • = ' 
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regular inferences. E3i>ecially did the mathematically schooled 
Cartesians in Germany take up the geometrical method along this 
line: this was done by Jung and ireiyef, and the academic impulse 
to the preparation of text-books found in this method a form with 
which it could have tlie utmost symjwthy. In tho eighteenth cen- 
tury Christian Wolf (of. Part V.) pursued this line in tho most 
comprehensive manner with his Latin text-books, smd for the sys- 
tematisation of a firmly established and clearly thought out material 
there could be in fact no better form. This was shown when Pufeu’ 
dor/ undertook to deduce tho entire system of Xatural Kight by the 
geometrical method, as a logical necessity from the single principle 
of the need of society. 

When this view was in process of coming into existence Leibniz 
came into sympathy with it under the especial influence of Erhard 
Weigel, and was at the beginning one of its most consistent sup- 
porters. He not only made tbo jest of giving this unwonted garb 
to a political brochure,* but was seriously of the opinion that pliilo- 
sophical controversies would fmd their end for tho first time when 
a philosophy could once make its appearance iu as clear and certain 
a form a.3 that of a mathematical calculation.' 

Leilmiz pursued this thought very energetically. Tho stimulus 
of Hobbes, who also though with quite another purpose, cf. § 31, 2 
— declared thinking to bo a reckoning with tho conceptioual signs 
of things, may have been added; the Art of Lull and the iiaius 
which Giordano Bruno had taken with its improvement were well 
known to him. In Cartesian circles, also, the thought of transform- 
ing the mathematical method to a regular art of invention had been 
much discussed : besides Joachim Jung, tho Altorf Professor Joh. 
Christopher Sturm, ^ had also exercised au influence upon Leibniz in 
this respect. Finally, the thought of expressing the fundamental 
metaphysical conceptions, and likewise tho logical operations of 
their combination, after the manner of the mathematical sign-lan- 
guage by definite characters, seemed to offer the possibility of writ- 
ing a philosophical investigation in general formula?, and by this 
means raising it beyond the capability of being expressed in a 
definite language — an effort toward a universally scientific lan- 
guage, a Lingua Adamica,” w'hich likewise appeared at the time 


1 In the pseudonymous Specimen demonstrationumpoliticanim pro rege Polo- 
norum eligendo (1000), bo proved by “geometrical method’’ Iu sixty proposi- 
tions and demonstrations that the Count Palatine of Neuburg iiinst be chosen 
king of the Poles. , *' • 

® De Sclentia Universali seu Calculo Philoaophico (10ti4). 

• The author of a Compendium Uniteraalium sett Sietaphysic>x Euclklece, ^ 
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of Leibniz in numerous supporters.* So, too, Leibniz busied liimself 
to an extraordinary degree, with the thought of a characteristica uni- 
versalis, and a method of philosophical calculus." 

The essential outcome of these strange endeavours was, that an 
attempt was necessarily made to establish those highest truths, 
from the logical combination of which all knowledge was to be 
deduced. So Leibniz, like Galileo and Descartes, must proceed to 
search out that which, as immediately and intuitively certain, forces 
itself upon the mind as self-evident, and by its combinations grounds 
all derived knowledge. In the course of these reflections Leibniz 
stumbled upon the discovery^ (which Aristotle had made before 
him), that there are two completely different kinds of this intuitive 
knowledge: universal truths self-evident to reason, and facts of 
experience. The one class has timeless validity j the other, validity 
for a single instance : v&rit^s Uemelles and virith de fait. Both have 
in common that they are intuitively certain, i.e. are certain in themr 
selves and not by deduction from anything else ; they are called, 
therefore, primce veritates, or, also, primce possibilitates, because in 
them the possibility of all that is derivative 1ms its ground. For 
the “possibility” of a conception is known either by a “causal 
definition ” which derives the same from the first possibilities, that 
is, a priori; or by the immediate experience of its actual existence, 
that is, a posteriori. 

These two kinds of “primitive truths” — the rational and the 
empirical, as we see — Leibniz attached in a very interesting manner 
to the two Cartesian marks of intuitive self-evidence, clearness and 
distinctness. To this end he shifts to a slight extent the meaning 
of both expressions.* That idea is clear which is surely distin- 
guished from all others and so is adequate for the recognition of its 
object; that idea is distinct which is clear even to its particular 
constituent parts and to the knowledge of their combination. 
According to this, the a priori, “geometrical” or “metaphysical” 
eternal truths are clear and distinct ; while on the other hand the 
a posteriori, or the truths relating to facts, are clear, indeed, but not 
distinct. Hence the former are perfectly transparent, conjoined 
with the conviction of the impossiblity of the opposite, while in the 
case of the latter the opposite is thinkable. In the case of, the 
former the intuitive certainty rests upon the Principle of Contradic- 


1 Such attempts had been projected by J. J. Becker (1661), G. Dalgarn (1661), 

Athanasius Kircher (1663), and J. Wilkins (1668). 

- Cf. A. Trendelenburg, Historische Beitrage zu Philosophie, Vbls. IT., III. 

® Meditationes de Cognitione Ventute et Ideis (1684). 

* Ib. at the beginning, Erd’s. ed., p. 79. . 
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tion; in the mso of tho latter tho possibility guaranteed by the 
actual fact needs still an explanation in accordanco with tho Prin- 
ciple of Suficienl Reason. 

At the beginning, Leibniz intended this distinction only with 
reference to tho imperfection of tho human understanding. In the 
case of rational truths wo see into tho imixjssibility of the opposite; 
with empirical truths this is not tho case, and wo must content our- 
selves with establishing their actuality :* but tho latter also, in the 
natura rerum and for tho divino understanding, arc so grounded 
that the opposite is im]}Ossible, although it remains thinkable for 
us. If Leibniz compared this distinction with that of cojumensur- 
able and incommcnsurablo magnitudes, ho meant at the beginning 
that incommensuraViVity lies only in man's limited knowing capacity. 
But in tho courso of his development this antithesis becamo for 
him an absolute one ; it gained metaphysical significance. Leibniz 
now distinguished realiter between an MncondiVibnoi necessity, which 
involves tho logical impossibility of tho opi>osite, ami a com/iVionuI 
necessity, which has “only” tho character of a matter of fact Ho 
divided the principles of things into thoso of which tho opjmsito is 
unthinkable, and tlioso of which tho opposite is thinkable: ho dis- 
tinguished metaphysically, also, between necessary and 
truths. Tins, however, cohered with metaphysical motives, which 
arose from an after-working of the Scotist theory of tho contin- 
gency of tho finite, and overthrew tho geometrical method. 

§ 31. Substance and Causality. 

The real [as contrasted with formalj result of the now methods 
was in' metaphysics, as in natural science, a transformation of tho 
fundamental ideas of tho nature of things, and of tho mode of 
their connection in tho processes of Nature: tho conceptions of sub- 
stance and causality acc^uired a new content. But this change 
could not proceed so radically in metaphysics as in natural science. 
In this latter more limited realm, after the Galilean principle liad 
once been found, it was possible in a certain measure to begin ab ovo 
and produce a completely new theory: in the more general philo- 
sophical doctrines the power and authority of tradition were much too 
great to make it possible or permissible that it should be completely 
set aside. 

This distinction asserted itself already in connection with the 
delicate relation sustained to religious conceptions. Natural science 


1 The Aristotelian dUtiocUon of and Sn, 
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could isolate itself absolutely from theology, and maintain toward 
it an attitude of complete indifference : metaphysics, by its concep- 
tion of the deity and by its theory of the mental or spiritual 
world, was brought again and again into hostile or friendly contact 
with the religious sphere of ideas. A Galileo declared that the 
investigations' of physics, whatever their result might be, had not 
the least thing to do with the teaching of the'Bible,^ and a Newton 
was not prevented by his mathematical natural philosophy from 
burying himself with the most ardent piety in the mysteries of the 
Apocalypse. But the metaphysicians, however indifferent their 
thought as regards religion, and however strictly they might prose- 
cute their science in the purely theoretical spirit, were still always 
obliged to consider that they had to do with objects concerning 
which the Church doctrine was fixed. . This gave modern philosophy 
a somewhat delicate position: medieeval philosophy had brought| to 
the objects of Church dogma an essentially religious interest of !its 
' own as well ; modern philosophy regarded them, if at all, from the 
theoretical standpoint only. Hence those felt themselves most 
secure who, like Bacon and Hobbes, restricted philosophy also 
entirely to natural research, declined to enter upon a metaphysics 
proper, and were willing to let dogma speak the only words with 
regard to the deity and the super-sensible destiny of man. Bacon 
did this with large words behind which it is difficult to recognise 
his true disposition ; ^ Hobbes rather let it be seen that his natural- 
istic opinion, like the Epicurean, saw in ideas as to the supernatural 
a superstition resting upon a defective knowledge of Nature, a 
superstition Avhich by the regulation of the state becomes the bind-' 
ing authority of religion.® Much more difiicult, however, was the 
position of those philosophers who held fast to the metaphysical 
conception of the deity in their very explanation of Nature ; ijes- 
cartes’ whole literary activity is filled with an anxious caution 
directed toward avoiding every offence to religion, while Leibniz 
could attempt to carry through in a much more positive manner the . 
conformity of his metaphysics to religion ; and on the other haiid 
the example of Spinoza showed how dangerous it was if philosophy 
openly brought to the front the difference between its conception;, of 
God and the dogmatic conception. 

1. The main difficulty of the case inhered in the circumstance 
that the hew methodical principle of ??iec7taj»‘cs excluded all tracinghf 

1 Cf. the letter to the Grand Duchess Christine, Op. II. 26 ff.' ■ ■ = ■ ■ 

Be Augm. Scient. IX., where the supernatural and incomprehensible is set 
forth as the characteristic and serviceable quality of faith. I 

® Leviathan, 1. 6 ; cf. the drastic expres.sion, ib. IV. 32. ' [ 
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corporeal phenomena back to spiritual forces. Nature was despiritii* 
alised; science would see in it nothing but the movements of smallest 
bodies, of which one is the cause of the other. No room remained 
for the operation of supernatural powers. So first of all, at one 
stroke, magic, astronomy, and alchemy, in which the Neo-Platonic 
ghosts and spirits had held sway, became for science a standpoint of 
the past. Leonardo had already demanded that the phenomena of the 
external world should be explained by natural causes only j the gre at 
systems of the seventeenth century without exception recognise onfy 
^3uch,^d a Artesian, Ualthasar Bekker, wrote a book* to show that 
in accordance with the principles of modern science, all appear- 
ances of ghosts, conjurations, and magic arts must be reckoned as 
injurious errors, — a word of admonition which was very much in 
place in view of the luxuriant superstition of the Renaissance. 

But with the spirits, tdeoloan, also, was obliged to give p lace, 
fhe explanation of natural ^enomena by their purposiveness 
always came ultimately in some way or other to the thought of a 
spiritual creation or ordering of things, and so was contradictory 
to the principle of mechanics. At this point the victory of the 
system of Democritus over the natural philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle was most palpable ; this, too, was emphasised most forcibly 
by the new philosophy, ^acon counted the teleological mode of 
regarding Nature as one of the idols, and, indeed, as one of the 
dangerous idols of the tribe, — the fundamental errors which become 
a source of illiisioii to man through his very nature: he taught that 
philosophy has to do only with formal or efficient causes, and ex- 
pressed his restriction of philosophy to physics and his rejection of 
metaphysics precisely by saying that the explanation of Nature is 
physics if' it concerns causce effidentes, metaphysics if it concerns 
causes finales? In the case of Hobbes, w ho was the disciple of 
Bacon and Galileo, the same view is self-explaining. ^But Descarte s, 
_also, desires t o see all 'final ca uses kept at a distance from the 
explanatio n ofNature. -^he declares it audacious to desire to know 
the purposes of God.® scinch more o pen, and keenest by far, is the 
polemic of Spinoza^ against the anthronomorphi sm of tel^ojogy. 
In view of his idea of God and God’s relation to the w^l^ it is 
, absurd to speak of ends of the deity , and especially of such as have 
reference to men •, where all follows with eternal necessit y from the 
essential na t ure of the deity, there is no room for an activity accord- 
ing to en^s. The English Neo-Platonists, such as Cudworth'and 

i Balthasar Belilcer (1034-1098), De Bttoterte WereU (1090). 

* De Avgm. IIL 4. ' a Med. IV. 

* Cf. principally Eth. I. Append. 
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Heniy More, combated this fundamental mechanico-antiteleological 
feature of the new metaphysics -with all the eloquence of the old 
arguments, but without success. The teleological conviction was 
obliged to renounce definitively the claim of affording scientific 
explanation of particular phenomena, and only in the metaphysical 
conception of the whole did Leibniz (cf. below, No. 8), and similarly 
a part of the English students of Nature, find ultimately a satisfac- 
tory adjustment between the opposing principles. 

With the exclusion of the spiritual from the explanatio n o f 
Nature, still a third element of the old view of the world fell away, 
viz, the thought of the difference in kind and in value of the 
"spheres' of Nature, as it had been embodied most distinctly in 
the Neo-Platonic graded realm of things, following the ancient 
Pythagorean precedent. In this respect the fantastic natural 
philosophy of the Kenaissance had already done a forcible work of 
preparation. The Stoic doctrine of the omnipresence of all sub- 
stances at every point of the universe had been revived by Nicolaus 
Cusanus ; but it was in connection with the victory of the Coperni- 
can system, as we see in Bruno, that the idea of the homogeneity of 
all parts of the xmiverse first completely forced its way to recogni- 
tion. The sublunary world could no longer be contrasted as the 
realm of imperfection, with the more spiritual spheres of the stellar 
heaven; matter and motion are alike in both. It was from this 
thought that Kepler and Galileo proceeded, and it became complete 
when Newton recognised the identity of force in the fall of the 
apple and the revolution of the stars. For modern science, the old 
distinction in essence and in value betAveen heaven and earth exists 
no longer. The xmiverse is one in nature throughout. This same 
view, moreover, presented itself in opposition to the Aristotelian 
and Thomistic development system of Matters and Forms. It did 
aAvay with the whole army of lower and higher forces — the much 
combated qualitates occultce; it recognised the mechanical principle 
of motion as the only ground of explanation for all phenomena, and 
therefore, remove^alsq the,_djsiwic<i 0 )i in principle between th e ani- 
niate and the i/nanimate. Though here Neo-Platonism had co- 
operated toward overcoming this antithesis by its view of the 
animation of the entire universe, the reverse task now arose for 
the Galilean mechanics, namely, that of explaining mechanically 
the phenomena of life also. The discovery df the inechanism of the 
circulation of the blood by Harvey^ (1626) gave to this tendency a 


^ In ■which he had been anticipated by Michael Servetus (burned 1553 in 
Geneva by Calvin’s instrumentality). 
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vigorous impulse} Descnrtcs cxiircssed it in principle in his state- 
ment that the bodies of animals are to be regarded scientiBcally as 
*m*ost cmnplw automata, and their vital activities as mechanical 
processes. Hobl^s and Spinoza cabled out this tliought more 
exactly ; a zealous study ofrellex motions began in the medical 
schools of France and tlm ^Vtherlands, and the conception of the 
soul as vital force became completely disintegrated. Only the 
Flatonists and the adherents of the vitalism of Paracelsus and 
Boehme, such :is Van Uclmont, held fast to this conception in the 
old manner. 

2. ,Xhis mechauixUc tlcup irUualisation of Nature corresponded 
completely to that dualhiic theory of the icorld, which from cpistc- 
'mdlogical motives had been in course of preparation ii\ tcnainistic 
Nominalism, — the theory of a total difference lettceen the inner and 
the outer vcortd. 'i^thc knowled^ of’thoIF (\ualitatr>^di£receuce ‘ 

was now adde(l~that of their real and c.au3al separateness. The | 

world of bodies appeared not only quiurdllTerent in hind from that 
of mind, but also a.*) entirely sundered from it in its existence 
.and in tlie course of its motions. The doctrine of tlio intellectuality >•' 
of the aenae (jualUiea, revived in the philosophy of tlie Uenaissance 
by the Humanists, had contributed an extraordinary amount towanl 
sharpening the above antitlicsls. Tim doctrine tliat colours, tonus, 
smells, tastes, and qiualitios of pressure, )>cut, and touch aro not 
real qu.alittcs of things, but only signs of such in the mlml, had 
passed over from the Sceptical and Epicurean literature into mo.st of 
the doctrines of modern philosophy with a repetition of the ancient 
illustrations. Yives, lilonhaigne, Sanchez, and Campanella were at 
oue in this ; Galileo, Hobbes, and Descartes revived the teaching of 
Democritus, that to these qualitative differences of perception noth- 
ing but quantitative diiferences correspond in the nutura rerttm, and 
this in such a way that tho former are the inner modes of mentally 
representing the latter. Descartes regarded sense qualities as ob- ' 
scure and confused ideas, while tho conception of the quantitative 
determinations of the outer world, on account of its mathematical 
character, was for him the only clear and distinct idea of them. 

According to Descartes, therefore, not only the sensuous feelings, 
but also the contents of sensation, belong not to tho spatial, but to 
the psychical world only, and represent in this sphere the geomet- 
rical structures of which they .are tlie signs. In our examination of 
an individual object we can,* to be sure, gain a knowledge of this 


^ Cf. Med. Vr. which allows perhaps tlie plainest view of the very close 
relation which De'seartes’ physical research had to experience. 
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true mathematical essence of bodies only by the aid of perceptions, 
and in these perceptions the true mathematical essence is always 
alloyed with the qualitative elements of the “imagination/^ But 
just in this consists the task of physical research, to dissolve out 
this real essence of bodies from the subjective modes of our mental 
representation by means of reflection upon the clear and distinct ele- 
ments of perception. John Locke, who later adopted and made 
popular this view of Descartes, designated ‘ those qualities which 
belong to bodies in themselves as primary, and called those sec- 
ondary, on the other hand, which belong to a body only by virtue of 
its action upon our senses." Descartes allowed as primary qualities 
only shape, size, position, and motion, so that for him the physical 
body coincided with the mathematical (cf. below, Ifo. 4). In order 
to maintain a distinction between the two, Henry More,^ on the con- 
trary, demanded that impenetrability, regarded as the property of 
filling space, should also be reckoned to the essential nature of bodies, 
and Locke,^ in accordance with this view, took up “ solidity ” into 
the class of primary qualities. 

With Hobbes ^ these thoughts beconae modified more in accordance 
with the terministic conception. He regards space (as jdiantasma 
rei existentis) and time (as 2)7iantasma motus) as also modes of men- 
tal representation, and it is just because we can therefore construct 
these ourselves that mathematical theory has the advantage of being 
the sole rational science. But instead of drawing phenomenalistic 
conclusions from this premise, he argues that philosophy can treat 
only of bodies, and must leave everything spiritual to revelation. 
Scientific thought consequently consists, for him, only in the imma- 
nent combination of signs. These are partly involuntary in percep- 
tions, partly arbitrary in words (similarly Occam, cf. § 27,4). It 
is only by means of the latter that general conceptions and proposi: 
tions become possible. Our thinking is hence a reckoning with 
verbal signs. It has its truth in itself and stands as something 
completely heterogeneous by the side, of the outer, world to which 
I it relates. 

! 3. All these suggestions become compressed in the system of 

Descartes to form the doctrine of the dualism of substances,. The 

analytic method was intended to discover the simple elements of 

reality which were self-explanatory and not susceptible of farther 
— — 1 ! 

Essay, Hnman Understanding, U. '.f: 

2 As tertiary qualities, Locke added further the/j^pwers " for the operation 
of one body upon others. . 

2 Desc. (CJ, X. pp. 181 ff. ''' " 

* Essay, II. 4; . .vi ■ . . ' ^ v . 

^ Suman Efature, chs. 2-b‘, Leviathan, chs: A U. ' 
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deduction. Descartes discovered that all that can bo cxiHjrienccd is 
a species either of sjvitial or of coascioiu Being or oxisteucc. Sjhx- 
tialiOj, or the quality of tilling S|>.ice, and con«joiijncsa {** extension ” 
and “thought” according to the usual translation of extensio and cogi- 
lath) arc the ultimate, simple, original attribtUes of reality. All 
that is is either s^utial or conscious. For theso two priino predi* 
cates aro related disjunctively. Wliat is sjutial is not conscious ; 
what is conscious is not s|>atial. The sclf*cerUiuty of mind is only 
that of the jMirsonaUty as a conscious bciitg. Bodies are real in so 
far as they have in themselves the quantitative determinations of 
spatial existence and change, of extension and motion, All things 
are cither bodies or minds; substances aro cither 5i>atial or con- 
scious : res exieusce aud res cogitantes. 

The world falls thus Into two completely diilercnt and completely 
separated realms: that of boilics and that of minds. But in the 
background of this diialistu thero stands in the thought of Descartes 
the conception of tlic deiVyas the ens prj/ir/iaannum or j>er/cet sub- 
stance. Bodies and minds aro Jinite things; GihI is inyfriiVe Jking.^ 
The Jlfcditattons leave no doubt as to the fact that Descartes ac- 
cepted tliQ conception of God quite in accordance nitlt the inter- 
pretation of sc/i^astic Jiealism. The mind in its own Being, which 
it recognises as a limited and im(K*rfect one, apprehends with the 
same intuitive certainty the Reality of the jicrfect, iufinito Being 
also (cf. above, § 30, 3). To the ontological argument Is added tlm 
relation of God and tho world in the form brought forward by 
Ificolaus Cusanus, namely, that of tho antithesis of tho iuHnito and 
the iiiiite. But tho above-mentioned rolationship with tho Realism 
of tho 3Iiddlc Ages appears most distinctly in tho dovclojimcut of 
metaphysics that succeeded Descartes: for tho 2)anlhehtic eonse- 
quences of this presupposition, which had been carefully held bock 
in tho scholastic i>enod, were now 8|>oken out with complete clear- 
ness and surcncss. And if wo find in the doctrines of Descartes’ 
successors a strong similarity with those which in tho Middle Ages 
could lead but a more or less repressed existence, this is intelligiblo 
even without tho assumption of a direct historical dependence, 
merely by tho pragmatic connection aud tho logical necessity of tho 
conclusions. 

4. The common metaphysial name of “substance,” applied to 
God in the infinite sense, and to minds and bodies in a finite sense,' 
could not permanently cover tho problems which ivero hidden be- 

1 So likewise MalebrancUc said (iteeft. III. 2, 0 a. B.) that Goil could properly 
be called only Cdui qui est, lie is I’etre tana reatriction'y ‘tout <:re (rptni est 
univerael. ' ” ' 
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neath it. The conception of substance had come into a state of flux, 
and needed further re-shaping. It had almost lost touch with 
the idea of “thing,” the category of inherence; for just the combi- 
nation of a multiplicity of determinations into the idea of a unitary 
1 concrete entity, which is essential to this category, was completely 
lacking in Descartes’ conception of finite substances, since these 
were held to be characterised by one fundamental quality, spatiality 
or consciousness. All else that was found in substances must there- 
fore be regarded as a modification of its fundamental quality, of its 
attHhute. All qualities and states of bodies are modes of their spa- 
tiality or extension : all qualities and states of mind are modes of 
consciousness (modi cogitandi). 

It is involved in this that all particular substances belonging to 
either class, all bodies on the one hand and all minds on the other, 
are alike in their essence, their constitutive attribute. But from 
this it is only a step farther to the idea in which this likeness is 
thought as metaphysical identity. All bodies are spatial, all minds 
are conscious ; individual bodies are distinguished from one another 
only by different modes of spatiality (form, size, situation, motion) ; 
individual minds are distinguished from one another only by differ- 
ent modes of consciousness (ideas, judgments, activities of will). 
Individual bodies are modes of spatiality, individual minds are 
modes of consciousness. In this way the attribute obtains meta- 
physical preponderance over individual substances, which now 
appear as its modifications ; the res extensce become modi extensionis; 
the res cogitantes, modi cogitationis. 

Descartes himself drew this conclusion only in the domain of nat- 
ural philosophy, to which in general he restricted the carrying out of 
his metaphysical doctrine in its principles. Here, however, the 
general conception of modification took on, of itself, a definite sig- 
nificance, and one capable of apprehension by perception or imagina- 
. tion, viz. that of limitation (determinatio). Bodies are 2)arts of spacer, 
limitations of the universal space-filling quality or extension.* Hence 
for Descartes the conception of body coincides with that of a limited 
spatial magnitude. A body is, as regards its true essence, a portion 
of space. The elements of the corporeal world are the “ corpuscles, ^ 


^ Cf. Frinc. Phil. II. 9 f., where, at the same time, it appears quite clearly 
that this relation of the individual body to universal space is made equivalent 
to that of individual and species. 

- For the corpuscular theory, Descartes found many suggestions in Bacon, 
Hobbes, Basso, Sennert, and others. The variety in the development of this 
theory,, which rests upon the dialectic between the mathematical and the physi- 
cal momenta, has more interest for natural science than for philosophy. An 
excellent exposition is found in Lasswitz, Geschichte der Atomistik. 
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i.e. the firm spatial-particles which realUer are no longer divisible : 
as mathematical structures, however, they are infinitely divisible ; 
that is, there ate no atoms. From tlicso presuppositions follow, 
likewise, for Descartes, the impossibility of empty space, and the 
infinitude of the corporeal world. 

For the mental ^Yorld the analogous claim was pronounced by 
Malebranche. In connection with the epistemological motives (cf. 
below, No. 8) which made it seem to him that no knowledge of 
things is possible except in God, ho came* to the conception of the 
raison universelle^ which, as being alike in all individual minds, can* 
not belong to the modes of tbo fiiiito mind, but is rather tliat of 
which finite minds are themselves modifications, and can, just on 
this account, be none other than au attribute of God. God is in so 
far the “place of minds” oc spirits, just as space is the place of 
bodies. Here, also, as the expression proves, the relation wliich 
obtains in conceptions between the universal and the jurticular 
underlies the thought, and following the analogy of the Cartesian 
conception of space and body this rchation is thought in percej)- 
tional or picturato terms as parUcjjpalion} All Iniman insight is a 
participation in tlie infinite Bcason, .all Ideas of finite tltings are but 
determinations of the idea of God, all desires directed toward the 
particular object are but participations in that love toward God as 
the ground of its essence and life, which necessarily dwells in the 
finite mind. To be sure, Jfalcbranche came into a very critical 
situation by thus making thy finite mind disai)pcar completely in 
the universal divine mind, as its moditicatiou. For how, in accord- 
ance with this, should he explain the self-subsistence and self- 
activity which it seemed were quite notoriously present in those 
inclinatious and volitions of man which opposed God? In this 
difficulty nothing availed but the word “ freedom,” in using which 
Slalebrauche was indeed obliged to confess that freedom was an 
impenetrable mystery.* 

6. In this course of thought pursued by Malebranche appears 
clearly the inevitable logical consistency with which the attributes, 
which were regarded by Descartes as the common essence belonging 
to either of the two classes of finite substances, could ultimately be 
thought only as the attributes of the infinite substance or deity. lint 
precisely in this point consists the fundamental motive of Spi- 
nozism, which developed along this line out of Cartesianism directly 
and at the outset, and at the same time developed to the farthest 


f Reck, de Jo Vir. III. 2, 6 ; fJntret. 1. 10. 

2 llecall the Platonic t * Cf. above, p. 394, note 2. 
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consequence. Spinozism likewise holds as firmly to the qualitative 
as to the causal dualism of spatiality and consciousness. The spa- 
tial and the spiritual worlds are entirely heterogeneous and abso- 
lutely independent of each other. But the whole endless series of 
bodies, with their divisions, forms, and motions, are only the modes 
of extension, just as the endless series of' minds with their .ideas 
and volitions are only the modes of consciousness. Hence these 
finite “ things ” are no longer entitled to the name of “ snbstance.” 
That only can be called substance, whose attributes are extension 
and consciousness themselves, viz. the, infinite existence, or Being, 
the deity. But its essence, in turn, cannot be exhausted in these 
two attributes which are accessible to, human experience.; the ens 
realissimum involves within itself the actuality of th.Q infinite nuvi- 
her of all possible attributes. 

The ultimate ground of this position also lies in the scholastic- 
realistic conception of the .most real being. Spinoza’s definition, of 
^ substance or the deity, as the essence (essentia) which involves its 
own existence, is only the condensed expression of the ontological 
proof for the existence of God: the ‘‘aseitas” is preserved, in the 
term ‘‘causa sui” ; substance as that “.quod in se est et per se con- 
cipitur" is again but another transcription of the same . thought. 
Proceeding from these definitions, the proof for the oneness and 
infinitude of substance^ followed as a matter of course. 

That, however, we. have here to do with an entirely realistic 
course of thought becomes clearly manifest from Spinoza’s doctrine 
of the nature of substance itself and of its relation to the attributes. 
Por the Spinozistic system says absolutely nothing of substance or 
of the deity farther than the formal determinations contained in the 
conception of the ens realissimum, of absolute Being. Every predi- 
cate expressing any content is, on thOi^contrary, expressly denied : 
and in particular Spinoza is especially cuteful;tp.:?6fuse - to the divine 
essence the modifications of consciousness, such- as- intellectual cog- 
nition [i7iteUecius, Erlcenntniss] and will. ■ Just as little of coiu’se 
does he recognise the modificatiqns of- extension as being predicates 
of the divine essence, though ^ fie had no polemical inducement to 
express this especially. God himself is therefore neithev^.mind 
nor body ; .of him it can only be said, that he is. It is evident that' 
the old prmciple of negative theology is here present with, a changed 
form of expression. Knowledge, of all finite things and states, leads- 
to two highest universal conceptions: space-filling quality or. exten- 
sion, and consciousness. To both of these a higher metaphysical 

. ..» m. I. Props. 1-14. . ■ . ..f .' : sib. I. , I • 
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dignity is .iscrii>e<i Uum to finite things; they aro the attributes, 
and the things .am their lutxics. But if the process of abstraction 
uo\r rises from these two determinations, the lost whiclt conuin any 
content, to tho most general, to the cut ycnrrH/iJUuaHin, then all 
definite content falls away from the coneeplwn of this l>eing, and 
only the empty Furni of subslauco is left. For Spinoza, also, the 
deity is all .and thus — nothing. His doctrine of God lies ^uito 
along tho joth of Myalicism.' 

But if God is thus tho general essence of finite things, ho docs 
not exist otherwise than in them and with them. This applies first 
of all to the attributes. God ts not distinct from them, .and they am 
tiot diiitinct from him, just the dimensiusvs of space are not dis- 
tinct from bt»aca itself. Ifcnco Spinoza can say .also that God con- 
sists of countless attrihutc-s, or Dctu tiivn omn/n fjti4 And 

tho same relation is altcrwarils ro]H\it4>d between the .attributes and 
tho mode.s. Kvery attribute, bccauso it expresses Uiu infinite essence 
of God in a definite manner, U again infinite In its own w.ay ; but 
it does not exist otherwise than with and in its countless modifica* 
tions. Go<l then exists only in things xs their universal essence, 
and they only in him as the modes of his re.ilily. In this sense 
.Spinoza adopts from >'icol.aus Cusanus and Giordano Bruno tho 
expressions notura naturans and notum notun/hi. Qutl is ^iature : 
as Uio universal world-e.iscnce, ho is t)io no/um iHi/umiis; .as sum- 
toLal of tho ihdri'idual things in which this essence exists modified, 
ho is the na/ura ruittmiM. If in thisconncction the nn/tmt uaturuu* 
is called occasionally also tho clUciciit cause of things, this creative 
force must not bo thought as something distinct from its workings; 
this cause exists nowhere but in its workings. This is Spinoza’s 
complete and unreserved }>au{hef»iii. 

Finally this relation is re]>catcd yet again in tho distinction which 
Spinoz.a establishes between tho iiifinito and tho finite mo<les.’ If 
each of the countless finite things is .a mode of God, the infinite 
connection or coherence which exists between them must also bo 
regarded as a mode, and, indeed, as an iitfinUe mode. Spinoza .afiirms 
three of these.* Tlic deity as tho universal world-thing aj>pcars in 
individual things, which arc finito luotlea ; to them corrosjKiiula us 

> To IhU corresiwiuls alw hU (Arory of cnyidlfon wlUi ila Vhreo fcUKts, 
\^liich sets ** intuition,'* na (he innurdinto apprvhciiHion of tho eternal logical 
rceuUlng of all Uilugs from God, as knowlcdgo tub tptcU <c(<nit(o((i, above 
perception and tho activity of tho Intellect. 

3 tVhich, however, is in nowise to bo interpreted as if tho attributes were 
self-subslstcnt prime realities and “God” only tho collective natno for them 
(as K. Thomas supposed, Sp. ala Jlttaphytlker, Kunigsberg, IStO). Such a 
crassly nominalistic cap-stone would press tbo whole system out of Joint. 

» m. I. 23 and 30 ft * Up. 01 {Op. II. 210). 
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infinite mode the nniyerse. In the attribute of extension the finite 
modes are the particular space-forms ; the infinite mode is infinite 
space, or matter ^ itself in its motion and rest. Eor the attribute of 
consciousness, the intellectus injinitus " stands beside the ■ particular 
functions of ideation and will. Here Spinoza reminds us imme- 
diately of the realistic pantheism of David of Dipant (cf. § 27, 1). 
His metaphysics is the last word of medimval Eealism.® 

6. With these motives relating to the problem of the qualitative 
difference of substances modern philosophy struggled out of its 
dualistic presuppositions to a monistic adjustment; but at the 
same time, still more powerful motives became mingled in the 
process, — motives which grew out of the real and causal separation 
of the spatial and the conscious worlds. At first, indeed, it was the 
principles of mechanics themselves which demanded the attempt to 
isolate completely the course of events in each of the two spheres 
of finite substances. . • 

This succeeded in the corporeal world in a relatively simple 
manner, in this domain, th^ idea jo/ cause had acquired a completely 
neio significance through Galileo. According to the scholastic con- 
ception (which even in Descartes’ Meditations, in a decisive passage, 
was still presented with axiomatic validity) causes were substances 
or things, while effects, on the other hand, were either their activities 
or were other substances and things which were held to come about 
only by such activities : this was the Platonic-Aristotelian concep- 
tion of the airia. Galileo, on the contrary, went back to the idea of 
the older Greek thinkers (cf. § 5), who applied the causal relation 
only to the states — that meant now to the motions of substances — 
not to the Being of the substances themselves. Causes are motions, 
and effects are motions. The relation of impact and counter-impact, 
of the passing over of motion from one corpuscle to another,* is the 
fundamental form of the causal relation, the form which is 
clear to perception or imagination^ {anschaulicli), is intelligible in' 


^ This equivalence holds good' with Spinoza as well as with Descartes. 

- This intellectus injinitus appears again in the ethical part of the Spinozistic 
system as amor intellectualis quo deus se ipsum amat. Inc both cases Male- 
branche’s “ I'aison universelle'" amounts to the same thing. 

® Geulincx also, in a manner similar to that of Spinoza and Malebranche, 
regards finite bodies and minds as only “limitations,” prcecisiones” of the 
universal infinite body and the divine mind. Cf. Met. p. 56. If we think away 
limitation from ourselves, he says, ib. 237 ff., there is left — God., 

* Hence for Descartes the mechanical principle excluded possibility of action 
at a distance, just as it excluded empty space. This forced him to the artificial 
hypotheses of the vortex theory, which he aimed to give a physical ground for 
the Copernican view of the world (popular exposition by Fontenelle,. 
snr la , Pluralite des Mqndes, 1686). The groimds on, which this doctrine was 
displaced by the Newtonian theory of gravitation are- no longer, philosophical, 
but purely physical in their nature. 
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itself, and explains all otliors. And tho <[Ucstion ius Ui the nature 
of this fundauientil relation vroa answered by the ;>ni»cip/c o/ mutA- 
cmotj’cii/ €7ua/i7y, which, in tuni, {la&sed over into that of 
cal I'denfiVy. So much motion in thu cause, so much in the etTect 
also. Descartes formvdated this as the fa«c of (he couscriMtiou «•/ 
laoti'oa in >'ature. The sum of iiiutiuti in Nature remains aluays 
the some: what a Ixxly loses tu nmtiaii it ^ivc<{ to another. As 
rt'gatiU the amount of motion, then* is in Nature nothing new, 
e.sj>cci.illy no impulse from the spirittul world.' Kven fur the king* 
dom of organisms tills principle was c.irried tlirough, at le.LHt as a 
))OStulate, though os yet with very weak grounds. Anim.ds, also, 
arc macliines w'hose motions are cvuknl ami determiinil Iiy thu 
mechanism of the nervous system. Descartes thought of this 
meclnurUm more precisely (and with him liuUU^s .rnd Sjunoiii) as 
a motion of finest (gaseous) suUstamc.s. the soc.illed ijiiritus ooi* 
lau/cs,* and sought the {loiul of transition from the sensory* tu the 
motor nervous system in man, in a {kut of the brain which h.vs no 
curndativc, i.e. is a single and nut a |>airi't) organ, the pineal gland or 
ooiiuriMm. 

The other part of the task proved much mure ditlk-ult: namely, 
that of understanding tho mental life without any rel.ition to the 
curjiorcal world. K.isy and cle.ar to i>en'eptiun as w.ts tlie :u‘tiun of 
QUO body ujiKm another, it did not yield a nuxle of rept\*seuting an 
incor|)orcal connection K-tweeii different miml.s, that euultl I*e m>etl 
scientifically. Spinuz:i, fur example, expressetl t)ie guiiural meta* 
physical jiostulato very energetically, when he promised in euieritig 
upon tho third book of the Kthics, that ho would treat thu actions 
and desires of man as if lines, surfaces, and bodies were thu subject 
of discussion ; for the im^Kirtant thing is neither tu asiiersu them nor 
to dcrido them, but to understand them. Ilut the solution of tliis 
problem was limited in ailvance to investigating thu causal connoc- 
tion between the aciivUics of conaciouaness in the liidu-idiia/ mind: 
d ualism demanded a p.sy c.lioloKy free from all physiological conslilu* 
cuts. It is all thu more characteristic of tho prcdominanco of tho 
^irit of natural science in thu sovunteunlli century, that it atUuned 
tins psychology demanded by tho theory, only in tho most limited 
degree. And even thu beginnings towanl this are ruled by thu 
endeavour to apply the methodical priuciplu of mechanics, which 

I Heiico ilobbes excluded from plijrslcs tho Aristotelian and 'niomisUo conc('i>* 
tion of tbo unmovi-d moier, wlillo l)ciicartcs, who In thU point also procccd^t 
more metaphysically, made motion to have Iwen communicated to matter at the 
beginning by God. 

^ An Inheritance from Uio physiological p-svehulogy of the OrcekH, in partlcu* 
lar from that of tho I’erlpaictioe 
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was celebrating its triumphs in the theory of outer experience^ to 
the comprehension of the inner world also. 

Tor just as the investigation of Nature from Galileo to Newton 
directed its energies toward finding out the simple fundamental 
form of corporeal motion, to which all complex structures of outer 
experience could be reduced, so De scartes desired to ..establish the 
fundamental forms of psychical motion, out of which the multiplic- 
ity of inner experiences Aypuld. become explicate. In the theoreti- 
cal domain this seemed attained by establishing the immediately 
evident truths (the innate ideas) j in the practical field there grew 
out of this demand the new problem of a statics and a mechanics of 
the movements of feeling {Qemiithshewegungen') . In this spirit Des- 
cartes and Spinoza produced their natural history of tine emotions 
{Affects') and passions f the latter author by combining the thoughts 
of the former with those of Hobbes. Thus Descartes derives the 
whole host of particular passions, as species and sub-species, from 
the six fundamental forms of wonder {admiratio), love, and hate, 
desire (fl4sir), pleasure and pain [or joy and sadness. Lust und 
Unlusf] (loetitia — tristitia) •, thus Spinoza develops,. his. system; of 
the emotions out of desire, pleasur^ and pain (appetitus, Icetitia , , 
tristitia) by pointing out the ideational processes in connection 
with which these emotions have become transferred from their 
original object, the self-preservation of the individual, to other 
“ ideas.” • - . . 

A peculiar side-attitude is taken in this regard by the two English 
thinkers. Eor Bacon and Hobbes, a mechanical conception of the 
mental is the more natural in proportion as they endeavour to 
draw the mental more closely into the circle of the physical. Both, 
that is, regard the empirical psychical life, and therefore, also, the 
sphere of consciousness' which in Descartes’ system was to have , 
nothing to do with the corporeal world, as something which essen- 
tially belongs thereto ; on the other hand, there is set over against 
the whole world of perception rather a something spiritual [spirit- 
ual in the religious sense, Geistliches^ than a something mental or 
intellectual [Geisiigres]. Ideas and volitions as they are known by 
experience are held to be at bottom activities of the body also, and 
if besides these we speak yet of an immortal soul {spiracidum), oi 
a spiritual world and of the divine mind or spirit, this should fall 
to the province of theology. But according to this view the natural 
science theory cannot be characterised much otherwise than as an 


* Descartes, Les Passiom de VAme : Spinoza, Pth. III., and Tractl Brev. II. 
6ff. Cf. below, No. 7. ’ ^ ’ 
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anthropological materialism; for it aims to understand the entire 
series of empirical psychical activities as a mechanical process con- 
nected with the bodily functions. This problem was propounded by 
Bacon ; Hobbes attempted to solve it, and in doing so became the 
father of the so-called ossoctationaf psychology. With the same 
outspoken sensualism as Campanella^ of whose deductions his own 
frequently remind us, — especially with regard to tho mechanism of 
ideas, — he seeks to show that «ense-i‘mpre«sioiw give the only ele- 
ments of consciousness, and that by their combination and trans- 
formation memory and thought also come about. In tho practical 
domain the impulse toward self-preservation and tho feelings of 
pleasure and pain which arise in connection with impressions are 
then characterised analogously as tho elements out of which all 
other feelings and activities of will arise. Hobbes, too, projected 
thus a “natural history” of the emotions and passions, and this 
was not without influence upon that of Spinoza, whose theory of 
the emotions is always looking towards tho other attribute [i.e. 
extension]. 

From these presuppositions of method the denial of the freedom 
of the will in the sense of indeterminism followed with inexorable 
consistency for Hobbes and for Spinoza. Both attempted— -and 
Spinoza did it in the baldest form that can be conceived — to exhibit 
the strict necessity which prevails even in the course of the process 
of motivation : they are types of dete^'minism. For Spinoza,_there- 
fore, there is no freedom in the psychologies^ sense. Freedom can > 
1 1 inean.only, on the one hand, metaphysically, the absolute Being of | 
the dei ty determined by nothing but itself, and, on the other hand, ^ 
etfi{^lly,_the_ideal of the overcoming of the passions through 
reas on. 

7. In this it became already evident that in the presence of the 
facts of psychology, that absolute separation between the corporeal 
and the mental world which metaphysics demanded was not to be 
maintained. But Descartes himself met quite the same experience. 
The nature of the mind itself might, indeed, explain the clear and 
distinct ideas and the forms of the rational will which resulted 
from these, but it could not explain the obscure and confused ideas, 
and the emotions and passions connected with them. These present 
themselves rather as a disturbance of the mind^ {perturbationes 
antmi), and since this perturbation which gives occasion for the 


' This is the interest, not only etbicai, bat also theoretical, which induced Des- 
cartes to treat states psychologically so different as emotions and passions, fj;om 
the same point of view aud in one line. Cf. for tho following Passions de VAme. 
1., and ilfeds. V. and VI. , 
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abuse of freedom (cf. above, § 30, 5) cannot be due to God, its 
origin must be sought ultimately in an influence exercised by the 
body. In the disturbances of the feeling there is, therefore, for 
Descartes an indubitable fact, which cannot be explained from the 
fundamental metaphysical principles of his system. Here, there- 
fore, the philosopher sees himself forced to recognise an exceptional 
relation, and he adjusts this for himself in a way that had been 
foreshadowed by the anthropology of the Victorines (cf. § 24,2). 
The nature {iiatura) of man, he teaches, consists in the inner union 
of two heterogeneous substances, a mind and a body, and this marvel- 
lous (i.e. metaphysically incomprehensible) union has been so 
arranged by God’s will that in this single’ case the conscious and 
the spatial substances act upon each other. Animals remain, for 
Descartes, bodies ; their “ sensations ” are only nervous movements, 
out of which stimulations of the motor system arise in accordance 
with the reflex mechanism. In the human body, however, the 
mental substance is present at the same time, and in consequence 
of this co-existence the storm of the animal spirits in the pineal 
gland excites a disturbance in the mental substance also, which 
manifests itself in the latter as an unclear and indistinct idea, i.e. 
as sense-perception, as emotion, or as passion.^ 

With the disciples, the systematic impulse was greater than with 
the master. They found in this influxus physicus between mind 
and body the vulnerable point in the Cartesian philosophy, and ex- 
erted themselves to set aside the exception which the philosopher 
had been obliged to assert in the anthropological facts. This, how- 
ever, did not go on without effecting a new, and in a certain sense 
regressive, alteration in the conception of causality, in that the 
, metaphysical moment once more gained preponderance over the me- 
[ chanical. The immanent causal processes of the spatial and of the 
conscious worlds were regarded as intelligible in themselves ; but 
the transcendent causal process from one of these worlds into the 
other formed a problem. Ho difficulty was found in the idea that 
one motion, transformed itself into another or that one function of 

1 On this Descartes then builds his Ethics. In such perturbations the mind 
occupies- a passive attitude, and it is its task to free itself from these in clear 
and distinct knp-wledge. Spinoza carried out this intellectualistic morals in an 
extremely grand and impressive manner IV. and V.). The antithesis of an, 

active and passive attitude of the finite mind is indeed gained from the stand- 
point of his metaphysics only artificially (^Eth. III., Def. 2) : but he carried 
through with compelling consistency the thought, that the overcoming of the 
passions follows from a knowledge of them, from the insight into the necessary 
divine system of all things ; he taught that human nature must perfect itself in 
the blessedness of the active emoiions which consist only in the activity of the 
pure impulse toward knowledge {Eth. V. 16. ff.), and thus set up an ideal of 
life which.reaches the height of the Greek Oeupta. 
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cousciousncss — for example, a thought— should pass over into an* 
I other: but it seemed im^)ossiblo to understand how sensation should 
I come out of motion, or motion out of will. Piiysical and logical cans* 
-aVity seemed to offer no difficulty; so much tho greater was that 
presented by jisyc/to-j/Ayii'aff r<iu4a/iVy. In the ease of tho latter the 
eonseiousness dawned that tho relation of cf/uuh(«/ or idenfdy 
between O.IUSO and effect, by means of which mechanical and logi- 
cal dejiendeuco seemed intelligible, docs not exist. Hence an 
inquiry must here be made for the principle by whicli tlio two ele- 
ments of the causal relation, cause and effect, whici) do not in tliem- 
selves belong together, are connected with cacli other.' Wliere this 
principle was to be souglit could not bo a matter of doubt for tho 
disciples of Descartes: God, w!io produced tho union of the two 
substances in man's nature, has also so arranged lliein that tho 
functions of the one substance are followed by tho corresjiondiiig 
functions of tlie other, llut on this account these functions in 
their causal relation to one another am nut projicrly, and in their 
own nature, etllcieut causes, but only oceoii'onj in connection with 
which the can&ctpieuces determined dtvtiK coiUrimitce ap^war in 
tho other substauce,— not cousce ejficiaUa, but entire ocouiouutes. 
Tho true *^cause" for tho causal connection between stimuli and 
sensations, and between pur|H)ses and boilily movomenls, is Gvti. 

Such considerations are multiplied in tlio wliole development of 
the Cartesian scliool. Clauberg brings them into use fur the theory 
of perceptions, Cordemoy for that of pur|K>sivu motion ; their full 
development is attained in tho ** Ethics’* of Gcuh'iicx. Yet in tho 
latter author doubt is not entirely excluded as to whether God’s 
causality in this connection is regarded as a special intervention in 
each individual case, or as a general and (lermanent arrangement. 
In some passages, indeed, tho former is tho cose,* but thu spirit of 
the doctrine, taken os a whole, doubtless involves thu latter. Geu* 
liucx expresses himself must clearly in tho illustration of the clocks : ^ 
as two clocks which havo been inado aliku by tho samo artificer 
continue to move in perfect harmony, uNu causalUale (jua 
a!(erum hoc in altero cauaat, zed propter 7«cram dependentkm, Qua 
utrumque ab eadem arte et zimili induztria conzlilutum est,” so tho 


1 That the fundamental dlfllcuUy in all causal relatlona waa lu UiU actually 
stumbled upon, first became clear at a later time through liuine. Cf. § 31. 

^ For examnlo, in the analogy of the child in the cradle, Elh. 123. It seems, 
besides, that ino first edition of the E(htcz (l(Kia), iii fact, Introduced more the 
deus ez machiRa, while tlie annoUlloas added in the second edition (1076) pre- 
sent Uiroughout the profounder view. 
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corresponding functions of mind and Taody follow .each other in 
accordance with the world-order once determined by God.^ 

8. This anthropological rationale of Occasionalism fits from the 
beginning into a more general metaphysical course of thought. The 
Cartesian system already contained the premises for the inference 
that in the case of all that takes place in finite substances, the, effi- 
cient principle derives, not from these substances themselves, but from 
the deity. (/Thinking in minds takes place by means of The inborn 
ideas which God has given them; to the corporeal world he has 
communicated a quantum of motion which changes only in its dis- 
tribution among the individual corpuscles, but in the case of the 
individual body it is, so to speak, only temporarily ..concealed. 
Minds can create new ideas as little as bodies can create new mor 
tion ; the sole cause is God: 

The Cartesians had all the more occasion to emphasise the sole 
causality of God, as their doctrine encountered violent contradiction 
in the orthodoxy of both Confessions, and became involved in .the 
theological controversies of the time. Friend and foe had quickly 
recognised the relationship of Cartesianism with the doctrine of 
.Vugustine ; - and while on . this account the Jansenists and the 
Fathers of the Oratory, who Uved in the Augustinian-Scoti'st atmos- 
phere, were friendly to the , new philosophy, the orthodox Peripa- 
tetics, and especially the Jesuits, made war upon it all the. more 
violently. Thus the old opposition between Augustianism and Thom-: 
ism came out in the controversy over Cartesianism. The conse' 
quence was that the Cartesians brought into the foreground as far 
as possible those elements in which their doctrine was allied to the 
Augustinian. So Louis de la Forge ® attempted to prove the com- 
plete identity of Cartesianism with the doctrine of the Church 
Father, and emphasised especially the fact that according to botli 
thinkers the sole ground of all that takes place in bodies as well as 
minds is God. Just this was later designated by Malebranche* as 
the sure mark of a Christian philosophy, while the most dangerous 


If, therefore, Leibniz, when he later claimed for his “pre-established har- 
mony " (Lclairc. 2 and 3) this same analogy in frequent use at that time, charab- 
terised the C-ortesian conception by an immediate dependence of the two clocks 
upon one another, and the Occasionalistic by a constantly renewed regulation of 
the clocivs on the part of tiie clock-maker, this was applicable at most to some 
passages m the first edition of the Ethics of Geulincx. 

T Kinship and opposition apply also to still other points. Descartes and the 
priests of the Oratory (Gibieuf, Malebranche) are at one against Thomism in . 
the Augristinian and Scotist doctrine of the boundless freedom of the. deity ; 
tliey maintain again that the good is good because God so willed it, not per se 
(cf. § 20, 2. 3). etc. ' , 

* Trait, de VEspr. Hum., PrCf. < Recherche, VI, 2, 3, ■ 
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error of teathen philosophy consists in the assumption of metaphys- 
ical self-subsistence and capacity for spontaneous action on the part 
of finite things. 

With Geulincx, likewise, all finite things are deprived of the 
causal moment or element of substantiality. In this he proceeds 
fi-om the principle’ that one can himself do that only of which he 
knows how it is done. From tliis it follows in the anthropological 
field, that the mind cannot he the cause of the bodily movements — 
no one knows how he sets to work even but to raise his arm ; it 
follows farther in the cosmological field, that bodies which have no 
ideas whatever cannot operate at all, and finally, for the theory of 
knowledge, that the cause of perceptions is to be sought not in the 
finite mind — for this does not know how it comes to perceive — 
nor in bodies j therefore it is to be sought only in God. He pro- 
duces in us a. world of ideas which in its wealth of qualities is much 
richer and more beautiful than the actual corporeal world itself.* 

The epistemological motif finds finally with Malehranche^ a still 
more profound apprehension. Cartesian dualism makes a directI 
knowledge of the body by_nnnd absolutely injpossible ; such a khowl - 1 
edge ia excluded not only because no injluxus physicus is possible ' 
between the two, but also because, in vfew of the total heterogeneity 
of the two substances, it is not possible to see how even an idea of 
the one is thinkable in the other. In this respect, also, mediation 
is possible only through the deity^ and Malehranche takes refuge in 
the Neo-Platonic world of Ideas in God. Man does not know bodies ; 
he knows their Ideas in God. This intelligible corporeal toorld in God 
is, on the one hand, the archetype of the actual corporeal world cre- 
ated by God, and on the other hand, the archetype of those ideas 
which God has communicated to us of this actual corporeal world. 
Our knowledge is like the actual bodies, just as two magnitudes 
which are equal to a third are equal also to each other. In this 
sense Malehranche understood that philosophy teaches that we 
behold all things in God. 

9. Quite different was the solution which Spinoza, gave to the 
Occasionalistio problems. The explanation of any mode of the one 
attribute by a mode of the other was excluded by the conception of 


113; 26. 

* The remnant of self-activity in finite beings that rpmain*? in the system of 
Geulincx consists in tlie immanent mental activity of man. Cf. Kth. 121 f. 
The “autology,” or inspectio »vi, is, therefore, not only the epistemological 
atartlng-point of the system, but also its ethical conclusion. Man has nothing 
to do in the outer world. Vbi «iAf/ vales, ibi nihil tells. The highest virtue is 
a modest contentment, submission to God’s will — humility, despecUa sui. 

» Seek. III. 2. 
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the attribute as he had defined it (see above, No. 5).; it held of the 
attribute as of substance,^ in se est etper se concijpitur. Accordingly 
there could be no question of the dependence of the spatial upon 
consciousness, or vice versa; the. appearance* of such a dependence 
which presents itself in the anthropological facts needed, therefore, 
another explanation, and as a matter of course this was to be sought 
by the aid of his conception of God. Clf,- however, the doctrine that 
God is the sole cause of all that takes place is for this reason found 
also with Spinoza, his agreement with the Occasionalists exists only 
in the motive and the word, but not in the meaning or spirit of the 
doctrine. For according to Geulincx and Malebranche, God is the 
creator ; according to Spinoza, he is the universal essence or nature 
of things ; according to the former, God creates the world by his 
will ; according to the latter, the world follows necessarily from the 
nature of God [or is the necessary consequence.,ot th^jia.tu^oi God]. 
In spite of the likeness in the word causa, therefore, the causal rela- 
tion is really thought here in a sense entirely different from that 
which it has there. ; With Spinoza it means not, “ God creates the 
world,” but, “he is the world.” j 

Spinoza always expresses his conception of real dependence, . of 
causality, by the word “ follow ” {sequi, consequi) and by the addi- 
tion, “as from the definition of a triangle the equality of the sum 
of its angles to two right angles follows.” The dependence of the 
world upon God is, therefore, thought as a mathematical consequence.’ 
This conception of the causal relation has thus completely stripped 
off the empirical mark of “producing” or “ creating ” which played 
so important a part. with the Occasionalists, and replaces the percep- 
tional idea of active operation with the logico-mathematical relation 
of ground and consequent [or reason and consequent; Orund und 
Folgef . Spinozism is a consistent identification of the relation of 
cause and effect with that of ground and consequent. The causality 
of the deity is, therefore, not in time, but is eternal, that is, timeless ; 
and true knowledge is a consideration of things suh quadam ceterni- 
tatis specie. This conception of the relation of dependence resulted 
of itself from the conception of the deity as the universal essence or 
nature : from this nature all its modifications follow timelessly, just 
as all propositions of geometry follow from the nature of space. 
The geometrical method knows no other causality than that of the 
“ eternal consequence ” ; for rationalism, only that form of depend- 
ence which is peculiar to thought itself, namely, the logical proced- 

^ Uth. I., Prop. 10. , . 

Cf. Schopenhauer, Ueber die vier/ache Wurzei des Sutzes vom zureichenden 
Grinide, ch. G. IFonrfold Hoot, etc., Bohn Lib.] 
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ure of the consequent from its antecedent reason, passes as in itself 
intelligible, and on this account as the schema also for events or 
cosmic processes : * real dependence also should be conceived neither 
mechanically nor teleologically, but only logico-mathematically. 

But now, as in geometry, all follows indeed from the nature of 
space, and yet each particular relation is fixed by other particular 
determinations, so, too, in the Spinozistic metaphysics the neces- 
sary procedure of things forth from God consists in the determina- 
tion of every individual finite entity by other finite things. The 
sum of finite things and the modes of each attribute form a chain 
of strict determination, a chain without beginning and without end. 
The necessity of the divine nature rules in all ; but no mode is nearer 
to the deity, or farther from the deity, than is any other. In this 
the thought of Nicolaus Cusanus of the incommensurability of the 
finite with the infinite asserts itself — no series of stages of emana- 
tion leads from God down to the world: everything finite is deter^ 
mined again by the finite, but in all God is the sole ground of their 
essence or nature. 

If this is the case, the unity of essence must appear also in the 
relation of the attributes, however strictly these may be separated 
qualitatively aud causally. It is still the same divine essence which 
exists here in the form of extension, and there in the form of con- 
sciousness. The two attributes are then necessarily so related to 
each other that to every mode of the cue a definite mode of the 
other corresponds. This correspondence or paralhUsm of the attri- 
butes solves the enigma of the connection of the two worlds : ideas 
are determined only by ideas, and motions only by motions ; but it 
is the like cosmic content of the divine essence which forms the con- 
nection of the one class, and also that of the other ; the same con- 
tent is in the attribute of consciousness as in the attribute of 
extension. This relation is presented by Spinoza in accordance 
with the scholastic conceptions of the esse tn intellectu and the esse 
m re. The same that exists in the attribute of consciousness as 
object {objective)^ as the content of our ideas, exists in the attribute 
of extension as something actual, independent of any idea or mental 
representation (/ormaWer).* 

^ Spinoza’s pantheism has therefore the closest resemblance to the scholastic 
mystical Realism of Scotus Erigena (cf. § 23, 1), only that in the latter’s 
system it is still more the case &at the logical relation of the general to the 
particular forms the only schema ; from this resulted, in bis case, the emanistic 
character which is lacking in Spinoza. 

• But neither of these two modes of aistence is more original than the other, 
or forms a'protot 3 rpe for the other: both express equally the nature of God 
(juprinere). Hence an idealistic interpretation of Spinoza is as incorrect as 
a materialistic, although both might be developed out of his system. 
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Spinoza’s conception, then, is this : every finite thing as a mode 
of the divine essence, e.g. man, exists in like measure in both attri- 
butes, as miud and as body: and each of its particular functions 
belongs also in like measure to both attributes, : as idea and as 
motion. As idea, it is determined by the connection of ideas, as 
motion by that of motions ; but in both, the content is the same by 
virtue of the correspondence of the attributes. The human mind is 
the idea {Idee) of the human body, both as a whole and in detail.^ 

10. The conclusion of this movement of thought which had 
passed through so many divarificatious was reached in the meta- 
physical system of Leibniz, — a system which is equalled by none 
in the entire history of philosophy in all-sidedness of motives and 
in power of adjustment and combination. It owes this importance 
not only to the extensive learning and the harmonising mind of its 
author, but especially to the circumstance that he was at home in 
the ideas of ancient and medimval philosophy with as deep and fine 
an understanding of their significance as he had for the conceptions 
formed by the modern study of Hature.^ Only the inventor of the 
differential calculus, who had as much understanding for Plato and 
Aristotle as for Descartes and Spinoza, who knew and appreciated 
Thomas and Duns Scotus as well as Bacon and Hobbes, — only he 
could become the creator of the “ pre-established harmony.” . 

The re conciliation of the mechaniml and the teleological views of the 
icoHd, and with this the uniting of the scientific and the religious 
interests of his time, was tbe leading motive in the thought of Leibr 
niz. He wished to see the mechanical explanation of Hature, the 
formulation of which in its scientific conceptions he himself essen- 
tially furthered, carried through to its full extent, and at the same 
time he cast about for thoughts by the aid of which the purposeful 
living character of the universe might nevertheless remain compre- 
hensible. ' The attempt must therefore be made — an attempt for 
which there were already intimations in the doctrine of Descartes — 
to see whether the whole mechanical course of events could not be 
ultimately traced back to efficient causes, whose purposeful; nature 
should afford an import and meaning to their working tak^ as a 
whole. The whole philosophical development of Leibniz' has the 
aim to substitute for the corpuscles, “ entelechies,” and to win back 
for the indifferent God .of the geometrical method the rights of the 
Platonic ama. The ultimate goal of his philosophy is to under- 

The dilBculties which arose in this connection, from self-consciousness, and 
those also from the postulate of the countless, attributes, Spinoza did not solve : 
cf. the correspondence with Tschirnhausen, Op. II. 219 f. 

^ a. Syst. Xouv. 10. , . ■ 
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mechanism of tho cosmic processes as the means and phe- 
'bm by which the living content or import of tho world 
.self. For this reason, he could no longer think “cause ” as 
iug,” could no longer think God merely as ens perfectissi- 
Id no longer think “substance ” as characterised merely by 
ite of unchangeable existence, and could no longer think its 
irely as modifications, determinations, or specifications of 
audaniental quality: cosmic processe.s or change became 
him active iaorkin^ (iriVAreu) ; substances took on the 
of forctSf^ and the philosophical conception of God also 
•.ts essential characteristic, creative force. This was Leib* 
amental thought, that this creative force evinces itself in 
.anical system of motions. 

z attained this dynamical standpoint first in his theory of 
md in a way which of itself requited that the same stand- 
pblnt-snould be carried over into metaphysics.* The mechanical 
problem of inertia and the process begun by Galileo of resolving 
motion into infinitely small impulses, which together formed the 
starting-point for the authoritative investigations in natural science 
by Huyghens and Ifewton, led Leibniz to the principle of the infiiiU 
teaimal calculus, to his conception of the “via vi'ua,” and es- 
pecially, to the insight that the essential nature of bodies, in whicli 
the ground of motion is to be sought, consists not in extension, nor 
yet in their mass (impenetrability), but in tlmir capacity to do 
work, — in force. But if substance is force, it is super-spatial and tm» 
material. On this account Leibniz finds himself compelled to think 
even corporeal substance as immaterial force. Bodies are, in their 
essential nature, force; their spatial form, their property of filling 
space and their motion are effects of this force. The substance of 
bodies is metaphysical.* In connection with Leibniz* doctrine of 
knowledge Ibis' purports that rational, clear, and distinct cognition 
apprehends bodies as force, while sensuous, obscure, and confused 
cognition apprehends them as spatial structures. Hence, for Leib- 
niz, space is neither identical with bodies (as in Descartes), nor the 
presuppositioii for them (as with Hewton), but a force-product of 
substances, a j)Acenomeuo7i bene fundatum, an order of co-existence, — 


' La substance est un etre capable d'action. Princ. de la Nat. et de la QrUce, 
1. Cf. jS'yst. JVbut?. 2 f., “Force primitive.” 

2 Svst. ^Tout. 3. 

* With this the co-ordination of the two attributes, txtenaio and cogitatio, was 
again abolished ; the world of conscioosness is the truly actual, tlie world of 
extension is phenomenon. Leibniz sets the intelligible world of sutetances over 
against the phenomena of the senses or material world in- a completely Platonic 
fashion (iYo«v. i’ss. IV. 3). Cf. §33f. 
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not an absolute reality, but an ens nientale.^ And the same holds 
true, niutatis mutandis, of time. From this it follows further, that 
the laws of mechanics which I’efer to these spatial manifestations 
of bodies are not rational, not “ geometrical ” truths, but truths 
which relate to matters of fact, and are contingent. They could be 
thought otherwise [/.e. the opposite is not inconceivable]. Their 
ground is not logical necessity, but — purposiveness or appropriate- 
ness. They are lots de convenance ; and have their roots in the choix 
de la sagessei- God chose them because the purpose of the world 
would be best fulfilled in the form determined by them. If bodies 
are machines, they are such in the sense that machines are purpos- 
ively constructed works.^ 

11. Thus again in Leibniz, but in a maturer form than in Heo- 
Platonism, life becomes the principle for explaining Hature; his 
doctrine is vitalism. But life is variety, and at the same time unity. 
The mechanical theory led Leibniz to the conception of infinitely 
many individual forces, metaphysical points,^ as likewise to the 
idea of their continuous connection. He had originally leaned 
toward the atomic theory of Democritus and the nominalistic meta- 
physics ; the Occasionalist movement, and above all, the system of 
Spinoza, made him familiar with the thought of the All-unity ; and 
he found the solution, as Hicolaus Cusanus and Giordano Bruno had 
found it before, in the principle of the identity of the jiart tuith the 
whole. Each force is the world-force, the cosmic force, but in a 
peculiar phase ; every substance is the world-substance, but in par- 
ticular form. Hence Leibniz gives to the conception of substance 
just this meaning : it is unity in plurality.^ This means that every 
substance in every state “ represents ” the multitude of other sub- 
stances, and to the nature of “representing” belongs always the 
unifying of a manifold.® 

With these thoughts are united, in the system of Leibniz, the 


1 Cf. chiefly the correspondence with des Bosses. 

2 Princ. 11. 3 ib. 3. 

^ Syst. Nouv. ll. 6 13 _ 16 . 

Leibniz is here served a very good turn (cf. op. cit.) by the ambiguity in 
the word “ lypresentation ” (which applies also to the German “ vorstellen ” [and 
to the English “representation ’*]), in accordance with which the word means, 
on the one hand, to supply the place of or serve as a symbol of, and on the 
other hand, the function of consciousness. That every substance “repre- 
sents ’’the rest means, therefore, on the one hand, that all is contained in all 
(Leibniz cites the ancient tru^iirvoia irdma and also the omnia ubique of the 
Renaissance), and on the other hand, that each substance “perceives’’ all the 
rest. The deeper sense and justification of - this ambiguity lies in the fact that 
we cannot form ahy clear and distinct idea whatever of the unifying of a 
inanifold, except after the pattern of that kind of connection which we expe- 
rience within ourselves in the function of consciousness (“ syntliesis ’’ in Kant's 
phraseology) . > 
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postulates which had been current in the metaphysical movement 
since Descartes; namely, that of the isolation of substances with 
reference to one another, and that of the correspondence of tlieir 
functions having its origin in the common world-ground. Both motifs 
ate most perfectly brought out in the JfoiKuioZojr’/. Leibniz calls his 
force-substance monad, — an expression whicli might Iiavo come to 
him'along various lines of Itenaissanco tradition. Eacli monad is 
with reference to the rest a perfectly independent being, which can 
neither experience nor exercise influence. The monads “have no 
windows,” and this “windowlcssncss” is to a certain extent the 
expression of their “metaphysical impenetrability.”* But this 
quality of being completely closed to outward influence receives 
first of all a positive expression from Leibniz in his declaration 
that the monad is a purely internal principle:* substance is hence a 
force of immanent aciiviiy: the monad is not p>hysica!, but psychical 
in its nature. Its states are representations {VorsleUungen)^ and 
the principle of its activity is desire (appiiition), tlio “tendency” to 
pass over from one representation to another.* 

Each monad is nevertheless, on the other hand, a “ mirror of the 
world”; it contains the whole universe as a representation within 
itself; in this consists the living unity of all things. But each is 
also an individual, distinct from all otheTs.y/ Eor Ihcto are no two 
substances in the world alike.* If now the monads are not distin* 
guished by the content which they represent, — for this is the same 
with all,* — their difference can be sought only in their mode of 
representing this content, and Leibniz declares that the difference 
between the monads consists only in the different degree of clearness 
and distinctness with which they “represent” the universe. Descartes’ 
epistemological criterion thus becomes a metaphysical predicate by 
reason of the fact that Leibniz, like Duns Scotus (cf. p. 331), con- 
ceives of the antithesis of distinct and confused as an antithesis in 
the force of representation or in xnXensiiy. Hence the monad is re- 
garded as active in so far as it represents clearly and distinctly, as 
passive in so far as it represents ol)scurely and confusedly :* hence, 
also, its impulse {appititioji) is directed toward passing from obscure 


» Monad. 7. Cf. S'jst. Mouv. 14, 17. 

» Monad, ll. s Ib. 15-10. 

* Leibniz expressed this as the principium ide7ititati3 indiscernibilium 
(^Monad. 9). 

s Here, to be sure, Leibniz overlooked the fact that no real content is reached 
in this system of mutual representation of Bubstances, The monad a represents 
the monads b, c, d, ... x. But what is the monad 6 ? It is In turn the repre- 
sentation of the monads a, c, d, . . . z. The same Is true for c, and so on t'n 
i/ijinitum. 

® Monad. 49. 
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to clear representations, and the “ clearing up ” of its own content is 
the goal of its life. To this above-mentioned intensity of the repre- 
sentations Leibniz applies the mechanical principle of infinitely 
small impulses : he calls these infinitely small constituent parts of 
the representative life of the monads jjetftes jsercepf ions, ^ and needs 
this hypothesis to explain the fact, that according to his doctrine the 
monad evidently has very many more representations than it is con- 
scious of (cf. below, § 33). In the language of to-day 'petites per- 
ceptions would be nnconscious mental states (^Vorstellmigen). 

Of such differences in degree of clearness and distinctness there 
are infinitely many, and in accordance Avith the laAV of continuity — 
natara non facit saltum — the monads form an uninterrupted graded 
series, a great system of development, which rises from the “ simple ” 
monads to souls and minds.- The lowest monads, which represent 
onl}’^ obscurely and confusedly, i.e. unconsciously, are therefore only 
passive ; they form matter. The highest monad, which represents 
the universe Avith perfect clearness and distinctness, — just for this 
reason there is but one such, — and is accordingly pure activity, is 
called the central monad — God. Inasmuch as each of these monads 
lives out its OAvn nature, they all harmonise completely Avith each 
other at every moment® by virtue of the sameness of their content, 
and from this arises the appearance of the action of one substance 
ui)on others. This relation is the harmonie jn-^itablie des substances 
— a doctrine in Avhich the principle of correspondence, introduced 
by Geulincx and Spinoza for the relation of the tAvo attributes, 
appears extended to the totality of all substances. Here as there, 
hoAA'ever, the principle as carried oiit involves the uninterrupted 
determination in the activity of all substances, the strict necessity 
of all that takes place, and excludes all chance and all freedom in 
the sense of uncaused action. Leibniz also rescues the conception 
of freedom for finite substances only in the ethical meaning of a 
control of reason over the senses and passions.^ 

The pre-established harmony — this relationship of substances in 
their Being and life — needs, however, a unity as the ground of its 
explanations, and this can be sought only in the central monad, 
(rod, Avho created the finite substances, gave to each its OAvn content 


\ Ib. 21. 

~ Princ. -1. In Uiis connection the “soul” is conceived of as the central 
monad of an organism, in that it represents most distinctly the monads consti- 
tuting this, and accordingly only with a lesser degree qf distinctness the rest of 
the universe, ^^ona(i. (51 ff. 

Syst. yotiv. IL 

* Ko magis est libcrtas quo magis agitur ex ratione, etc. Leibniz, Be Libert, 
CQp., Enl. ed., 009). 
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in a jKirticuUr grade of rcj»rej»ontativo intensity, and tljcreby so 
arranged all the nvonads that they fthouid Iiarjuouisc throughout. 
And in .tUU necessary’ jirocess in urUicU their Ufa unfolds, they 
realise the end of tlie creativu Universal S^jirit in the whole 
mechanical determination of the scries of their representations. 
This relation of mechanism to teleology makes its w.ay finally, also, 
into the epistemological principles of Ix'ihniz. The ileity and the 
other monads snsUun the &.ime rehition to eacli other as the infinite 
and Bnite substances sustain in the system of Descartes. Itut for 
the rationalistic conception of things, only the infinite is a necessity 
of thought, while the fuiite, on the contrary*, is something ** contiu* 
gent,” in tho souse that it might also be thought otherwiM*, that the 
op^iosite contains no contradiction (of. above, $ HO, 7). Thus the 
antithesis of ctermal and necessary truths tikes on motiphysical 
significance : only God's Ikinj is an etenuil Irut/t ; he (‘xiats, an'onl- 
ing to the principle of cuntradtctioii, with logic,il or ulsoiute jircmiVy. 
b'inite tlfings, however, are rerdhiyeHl; they exist unly in uccord.ini’e 
with the principle of sulUcieut riuvivon, by virtue of their dvtcnnina* 
tiou by another; the world and all tlmt belongs to it luis only 
conditioned, hyi>otUetical »iec«uVy. This €outu»jvnoj o/ the icor/d, 
Leibniz, in agreement with Duns Scotus,* traces back to the tcill 0 / 
God. Tho world might have been otherwise ; that it is as it is, it 
owes to the choice which God made between the many jtossH/iltties.'* 
Thus in Leibniz all thre.ads of tho old and the new metiphysics 
run together. With theaulof the conceptions furmevl in the bchool 
of mechanics ho formulated the presages of the philosophy of the 
Kenaissance into a systematic structure, where the ideas of Greece 
found their homo in the midst of tho knowledge aci^uircd by modern 
investigation. 


§ 32. Natural Eight 

The Philosophy of Bight of the Kenaissance was also dependent, 
on tho one hand, upon tho stimulus of Humanism, and on the other, 
ui)on the needs of modern life. Tho former element is sliown not 
only in the dependence upon ancient litcniture, hut also in tho re- 
vival of the ancient conception of the state, and in tho attachment 
to its traditions; tho latter make their appearance as a theoreti- 
cal generalisation of those interests, in connection with which the 


I 'rbo relations ot X,cibniz to the greatest of tho Scholastics nro to be recog- 
nized not only In this iioSnl, but also to many others ; though as yet they have 
unfortunately not found the consideration or treatment that they deserve. 

* Ct, however, in addition, below, 1 35. 
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secular states during . this period took on the form of autonomous 
life. - ■ , - ■ 

1. All these motives show themselves first in Macchiavelli. . In 
his admiration of Eome, the Italian national feeling speaks imme- 
diately, and it was from the study of ancient history that he gained 
his theory of the modern state, at least as regards its negative side. 
He demanded the complete independence of the state from the 
Church, and carried Dante’s Ghibelliue doctrine of the state to its 
farthest consequence. He combats the temporal sovereignty of the 
Papacy as the permanent obstacle to an Italian national state, and 
so that separation between the spiritual and the secular, which is 
common to all the beginnings of modern thought, is completed for 
the practical field in his system, as it had been before with Occam 
and Marsilius of Padua (cf. p. 328). The consequence of this, 
however, as with the Homiiialists just mentioned, was that the state 
was conceived not teleologically, but in purely naturalistic fashion 
as a product of needs and interests. Prom this fact is explained 
the singleness of aim and regardlessness with which Macchiavelli 
carried out his theory of the acquisition and preservation of princely 
power, and with which he treated politics solely from the point of 
view of the warfare of interests. 

The relation of church and state, moreover, excited an especial 
interest in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, because it played 
a part that was always important and often decisive in the conflicts 
and shiftiugs of confessional oppositions. Here an interesting 
exchange of conceptions came about. The Protestant view of the 
world, which in accordance with its first principle changed the 
mediaeval distinction in value between the spiritual and the secular, 
and removed the ban of, the “ profane ” from the secular spheres 
of life, saw in the state also a divine order; and the Reformation 
Philosophy of Right, under the lead of Melancthon, limited the right 
of the state more by the fight of the invisible, than by the claims 
of the visible Church ; indeed, the divine mission of the magistrates 
afforded a valuable support for the Protestant State-church. Much 
less could the Catholic Church feel itself under obligation to the 
modern state; and although it thereby departed from Thomism, it 
allowed itself to be pleased by such theories as those of Bellarmin 
and Mariana, in which the state was conceived of as a work of 
human composition or as a compact. Por with this theory the state 
lost its higher authority, and to a certain extent its metaphysical 
root ; it appeared capable of abolition ; the human will which had 
created it might dissolve . it again, and even its supreme head was 
deprived of his absolute inviolability. While, the Protestants re- 
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gardcd the state as an immcilialc dtvino order, for the Calliollcs, as 
l^ing a human nmingement, it needed the sanction of tlie Clinrch 
and oujjht not to l>o regarded as valid where this was hicking; but 
it should retain tliis sanction only when it placed itself at the service 
of tliu Church. So Campanclta taught that tlio Sjunish Kmpiro 
(monareJn'a) had as its task to place the treasures of foreign parts 
of the world at the disix)sal of the Church for her contest with tho 
heretics. 

2. But in time these opjtositions in tlie philosopiiy of rights 
yielded to confessional iniitjfercntUm^ which had attained tlie mas* 
lory in theoretical science also, and since the state was regarded as 
essentially an order of earthly things, the relation of man to God 
fell outside its splicre of .action. Philosophy demanded for tho 
citiicu the right which she claimed for herself, the right of a free. 
Individual attitude toward tho religious authorities of the time, and 
became thereby the champion of tolcmtion. The stite Inis not to 
trouble itself about tlie religious opinion of imliviiluals, tho right of 
tho citizen is indc|)endcnt of hts adherence to this or that confc.s* 
sion: this demand wxs tho necessary result of tho confessional 
controversies of the sixteenth and sovenWenth centuries, which had 
heaved and tossed so passionately to .and fro. In this view unbt'* 
lieving indifTcrena*, and ((osltivo conviction wliich had to defend 
itself agiunst i)oIitical authority of tho op{>osito creed, came to an 
agreement. 

In this spirit ^hocchiavclH had .alrc.ady written against tho solo 
authority of tho Boman Church; but it was by Tiiomas More that 
the principle of toleration was first proclaimed in its completeness. 
Tho inhabitants of his happy island belong to tho most varied con* 
fessions, whicli all live peacefully side by sido without any jwlit- 
ical importance being attributed to the variety of their religious 
views. They have even united ujwn a common worship, wliich c.ach 
party inteqirets in its own sense, and supplements by special forma 
of worship. So, too, Jean JTodoi, in his HeptaplonxereSf makes 
highly educated typical representatives, not only of the Christian 
confessions, but also of Judaism, Jlohammcdanism, and Heathen* 
dom, find a form of worshipping God, vrhich is equally satisfactory 
to all. Finally, in a more abstract manner, Hugo QroUus com* 
pletely separated divine and human right in tho sharp distinctness 
with which ho presented the principles of tho philosophical scienco 
of rights, basing divino right upon revelation and human right upon 
reason; demanding at tho same time, however, an equally sharp 
and thoroughgoing separation of the spheres of life to which they 
apply. 
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But the classical “Doomsday Book ” for the toleration movement 
was Spinoza's Theologico-political Tractate, which went to the root of 
the much-treated matter. Utilising many thoughts and examples 
from the older Jewish literature influenced by Averroism, this work 
demonstrated that religion, and especially the religious documents, 
have neither the province nor the design of teaching theoretical 
truths, and that the essence of religion consists not in the recogni- 
tion of particular dogmas, but in the disposition and the Avill and 
action determined by it. From this it follows incontestably that 
the state has still less ground or right to trouble itself about the 
assent of its citizens to particular dogmas, and that it should rather 
by virtue of its real authority restrain every attempt toward a con- 
straining of the conscience, which may proceed from any of the 
ecclesiastically organised forms of religious life. The mystically 
profound religious nature of Spinoza alienated him from the dog- 
matic government of the churches and from belief in the literal 
statements of their historical documents. He asserted the principle 
that religious books, like all other phenomena of literature, must be 
historically explained as to their theoretical import, that is, must be 
understood from the point of view of the intellectual condition of 
their authors, and that this historical criticism, takes away from 
those former theoretical views their binding and normative siguiti- 
cauee for a later time. 

3. With the political and churchly political interests became 
associated the social. Ho one gave them a more eloquent expression 
than Thomas More. After a thrilling portrayal of the misery of 
the masses the first book of the Utopia comes to the conclusion that 
society would do better if instead of the Draconian justice with which 
she punishes the violation of her laws, she should stop the sources of 
crime. The author maintains that the greater part of the guilt for 
tiie wrong-doing of the individual is due to the perverted arrange- 
ment of the whole. This latter consists in the inequality of properly 
brought about b}' the use of money, for this inequality gives occasion 
to all the abernitions of passion, of envy, and of hatred. The ideal 
picture of the perfect state of .society upon the island of Utopia, 
winch More .sketches in contra.st to the pre.seut condition, is in its 
main features an imitation of the ideal shite of Plato. This human- 
istic revival is, liowever, distinguished from it.s' prototype in a 
manner characteristic for modern socialism, by its abolition of class- 
di.^tiuctions, whiiih seemed necessary to the ancient thinker in conse- 
quence of his rethndiou upon the actually given dift'erence in the 
intellectual r»nd inoml .status of individuals. In an abitraction 
that was a prototype for the succeeding development More proceeded 
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from tho thought of tho equality of all citizens before thc-futr, anci 
clianged into an equality of claini or tit/c fi>r all citizens those forms 
of community which riito had demanded of the ruling chisses os u 
renunciation of tho natural impulses towanl an individual sphere of 
interests. With Plato the preferred classes wen* to renounce all 
private projK-Tty in order to devote themseUes enUrely to tho gen- 
eral weal: with Muru the aboUUou of private prujietty is deuiaudetl 
as the surest means fur doing away uith erime, atid is Uised u|m)ii 
tho equality of title which all Imvo to the cominun ])ussession. Hut 
at the .same time tho Knglish Chancellor still holds f.ist to the ide.il 
model of the ancient {diilosoplier, in so far its to treat this cutiru 
equality in tho divblon of material interests, as tho indts[>omiable 
basis for making it {tossiblc to all citizeiuf to enjoy in like measure 
the ideal goods of society, science, and axL A normal %voiking day 
of six hours for all members of society will l)e enough, he thinks, to 
satisfy all exterual needs of the community; tlie remaining time 
should remain free foreverj* one for nobler employment. With these 
ciiaracteristics tho prOgnmme for all the Idgher forms of modern 
sotilalUm grows lu tlie thought o( Mot\‘ out of the Platonic project. 

But the spirit of the Uenaissanco w;u) animated by much more 
worldly interests. Stimulated by* the magic of diaeuverie.i, dazzled 
by the glitter of inventions, it set it»eir the Utsk of transforming by 
its new insights the whole outer condition of human bociety as 
related to the natural conditions of life, and saw before itself au 
ideal of comfort for human life, which should develop from a com- 
plete aud systematic use of tho knowledge and control of Katuro 
made }>ossiblc by science. AU social injuries will lie healed by 
raising human society, by means of the .seientifm advancement of 
extcnul civilisation, beyond all tho aires and all tho need which 
now vex it A few inventions like the compass, the art of printing, 
and gunpowder, says Bacon, have sntKced to give human life new 
motion, greater dimensions, mightier development What trans- 
formations stand before us when invention once becomes an intel- 
ligently exercised art I Tho social pr<»blein is thus transferred to 
an improvement of the mcderUil coiid/tion of aociety. 

In Bacon's New Atlantis ‘ a happy islaiul-peoplo in carefully 
guarded seclusion is brought boforo us, which by skilful regula- 
tions receives information of tho progress in civilisation made by 
all other peoples, and at tho same time, by tho systematic prosecu- 
tion of research, discovery, aiul invention, raises to tho Irighest 


^ The title of this Utopia and much else in it is a reminiscence of Plato’s 
fragment, Critias (113 f.). 
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point the control of Nature for the practical interests of human life. 
All kinds of possible and impossible inventions are related in fan- 
tastic prophecy/ and the whole activity of the “ House of Solomon ” 
is directed toward improving the material state of society, while the 
portrayal of the political . relations is only superficial and unim- 
portant. 

In Campanella’s State of the Sun, on the other hand, in which the 
after-effects of More’s Utopia are very noticeable, we come to a. com- 
plete project of the socialistic future state, which is even pedanti- 
cally ordered down to all of its minor relations. This state does not 
shrink in any direction from the most extreme violence to the free- 
dom of the individual’s life. From the mathematically delineated 
plan of the imperial city to the division of hours for daily work 
and enjoyment, the determination of professions, the pairing of the 
men and women, the astrologically predetermined hour for sexual 
unions, — all takes place here from an arrangement by the state for 
the welfare of the whole, and an extended, carefully worked out 
system of bureaucracy (in which there is an admixture of metaphys- 
ical motives)^ is built up upon the graded knowledge of the citizens. 
The more any one knows, the more power he ought to have in the 
state, in order to rule and improve by his knowledge the course of 
Nature. The points of view in this improvement look essentially 
toward external civilisation in Gampanella’s system also. - With 
him, indeed, four hours of daily labour should suffice on the average 
to assure the good cheer of society, and upon this prosperity all 
should have a like claim. 

4. In spite of all that is fantastic and whimsical,® the thought 
nevertheless asserts itself in Campanella’s State of the Sun, still 
more than in More’s Utopia, that the state should be an artificial 
product of human insight for the removal of social injuries. Neither 
writer desired to set up a mere creation of fancy, any more than did 
Plato ; they believe in the possibility of realising “ the best political 
constitution ” by rational reflection upon an order of social relations 


^ In addition to the microscope and the telescope,- the microphone and tele- 
phone are not ■wanting ; there are giant explosive- materials, flying-machines, 
all sorts of engines with air and water power,' and even “some kinds” of 
perpetual motion ! But the author lays special value upon the fact that hy 
better culture of pla'nts and animals, by unsuspected chemical discoveries, by 
baths and air-cures, diseases are to be banished and life prolonged ; experiments 
on animals are also introduced in the interest of medicine. 

^ Beneath the^ supreme ruler, — Sol or Metaphysicus, — who must embody all 
knowledge within himself, stand first of all three princes, whose spheres of 
activity correspond to the three “ primalities ” of Being, Power, Wisdom and 
Love (cf. § 29, 3), etc. 

/ ■Fantastic is especially the strong' element of astrological and magical super- 
stition ; whimsical, his monkish rude treatment of the sexual relations. - 
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that shaU 1x5 in acconlance with Kaluw. In this, to bo sure, they 
encountered mucli o])[)oaition. Ctin/o;inj> combated Utopias on 
principle, and in their steail commended to science the task of 
comprehending the necessity with tehich the actual states of history 
develop in their sjxjcial definite nature, out of tho cluvractcr, the 
relations of life, and tho ox{M.>ricnct‘S of |K‘uplcs ; he would have 
them regarvlcdiu natur.vl pro^lucU like organisms, and would apply 
to their conditions tho medical categories of health and disease. 
In a larger way, and free from tho Vylhagotcan astrology in which 
the mathematician Cardanus indulged, but with .a strongly con* 
structivo fancy, the practical statesman ilo<I(ii attetupted to under- 
stand the manifold character of historical reality aa manifested in 
XwUtical life. 

But tho tendency of tho time was much more toward seeking a right 
founded in Nature for all times and relations alike, and to be recog- 
nised by reason alone : although a man like AlUn'cus GenfilU desired 
to reducu tlm principles of private right to physical laws by analogies 
of childlike crudeness. A firmer and moru fniitful ground w.as 
gained when Aumun ludur^ instead of general “Nature," was taken 
as a starting-point. This was done by lingo Grolhis. Like Thomas 
Aq.uinas, he found the fumhuuental principle of natural riglit in tho 
social ucctl, and found tlic niethotl for its development in logical 
(Ictluction. Tliat which rc.asoii recognises as agreeing with man’s 
social nature .and following therefrom-— 'in this consists the Jus 
naiurale ^ — that cannot be changed by any historical mutation. 
Tho thought of such an .absolute right, which exists only by its 
foundation in reason, and which exists independently of tho politi- 
cal power and rather as tho ultimato ground of this jK>wcr, was 
brought homo to Grotius by tho analogy of international law with 
which his investigation was primarily concernecL On tho other 
hand, however, by virtue of this material principle, private right be- 
came the authorit.ativo presupposition for political right also. Tho 
satisfaction of individual interests, protection of life and property, 
appeared as the essential end to bo subserved by tho ordering of 
rights. Formally and metho«lic.ally, on tho contrary, this philo- 
sophical system of rights was entirely deductive; it aimed only to 
draw the logical conseq_ucnces of tho principle of society. In like 
maixner Jlobbes also regarded tho corjxus poh'b'cuju as a inachino 
capable of being deduced from tho conception of its end by pure 
intellectual activity, and tho philosophical doctrine of tights as a 
perfect demonstrable science. At the same time this field seemed 


* De Jure Bell, et Fee. 1 . 1 , 10 . 
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adapted in a pre-eminent degree to the application of the geometri- 
cal method, and Puffendorf introduced the whole apparatus of this 
method by combining Grotius and Hobbes, and developing the whole 
system synthetically from the thought that the individual’s instinct 
toward self-preservation could be rationally and successfully fulfilled 
only by satisfying his social need. In this form natural right per- 
sisted as the ideal of a “geometrical” science until far . on into 
the eighteenth century (Thomasius, Wolff, indeed, even to Fichte 
and Schelling), and survived the general decline of the Cartesian 
principle. 

5. Looking now at the contents rather than at the form, we find 
that the ultimate ground of public life and of social coherence was 
placed in the interests of individuals: the mechanics of the state 
found in the chai’acter of the impulses of the individual man that 
self-intelligible and simple element,^ out of which the complex 
structures of life viewed as a subject of law and rights (Rechtslebens) 
might be explained in accordance -with the Galilean principle. With 
this the doctrine of the state also went back to the Epicurean theory of 
social atomism^ (cf. pp. 174 f.), and the synthetic principle by which 
the origin of the state was to be understood was the contract. From 
Occam and Marsilius down to Rousseau, Kant, and Fichte, this con- 
tract theory was dominant in political philosophy. Grotius and 
Hobbes devoted themselves to carrying it out in the most careful 
manner. To the political contract by which the individuals unite 
themselves to a community of interests, is attached the contract of 
sovereignty or subjection, by means of which the individuals hand 
over their rights and authority to the magistracy. This proved' to 
be a general frame in which the most varied political theories fitted'.- 
While Grotius, and likewise Spinoza, found the interests of the 
citizens to be best guaranteed by an aristocratic republican constitu- 
tion, iiro&&es could deduce from the same presupposition his theory 
of a purely secular absolutism, according to which the political power 
should be inviolably united in one personality, the universal will in 
the individual will of the sovereign. 

In closest connection with the contract theory appears the devel- 
opment of the conception of sovereignty. The source of all power, 
according to this theory, is the popular will, from which the politi- 
cal contract and the contract of submission have proceeded; the 
proper bearer of the sovereignty is the people. Meanwhile the con- 


^Tlie term applies in this sense to both domains, the physical 

and the psychical, with Hobbes and Spinoza. 

- As in the theoretical domain, so also in the practical, the principle of 
Democritus and Epicurus obtains with great efforts a late victory. 
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tract and the transfer of right and power completed thereby, are 
regarded by some writers as irrevocable, and by others as capable 
of recall. So Bodin, in spite of his doctrine of popular sovereignty, 
maintains the unlimited character and unconditional authority of 
the royal power, the inviolability’ of the ruler and the unjustifia- 
bility of all opiwsition against him ; with Hobbes the sovereignty 
of the people is still more completely absorbed into that of the 
monarch, whoso will here stands quite in the sense of the IV/af <^est 
moi as the sole source of rights in the positive political life. In oppo- 
sition to this view, and decidedly more consistent in view of their 
presupposition, the “ monarchomachhehta [opposed to an absolute 
monarchy] theories,’’ whose chief representative besides Buchanan 
(15QG-lo82) and Lauguet (1518-1581) was Altlms of Lower Sax- 
ony, maintained that the governmental contract becomes liable to 
dissolution as soon as the sovereign ceases to rule rightly, i.e. in the 
interest and according to the will of the people. If the contract is 
broken ou one side, it is no longer binding for the other party ; 
in this situation the sovereignty returns again to its original bearers. 
If man has made the state with a purpose and under reflection, then 
he abolishes it again when it becomes evident that it has failed to 
fulfil its purpose. Thus the itenaissance is already providing in 
advance the theory of revolution} 

All these theories, however, received their especial colouring from 
motives growing outof the particular relations of cAwre/t and — 
a colouring which depended upon the question whether the unre- 
stricted power of the ruler was felt as dangerous or as beneficial in 
consequence of his rehition to the Confessions. The most radical 
standpoint in real politics was taken by Hobbes by virtue of his 
religious indifferentism : religion is a private opinion, and only that 
opinion which the sovereign professes has political standing or value. 
No other religion or Confession can be tolerated in public life. 
Hobbes gave the philosophical theory for the historical ciyus regio 
UUxts reUgio. And )Sj3inoza attached himself to him in this. He 
stood for freedom of thought and against all compulsion of con- 
science, but for him religion was only a matter of knowledge and 
disposition ; for the public manifestation of religious feeling in the 
church and in public worship, it was in the interest of order and 
peace that only tlje form fixed by the magistracy should obtain. In 
a more positive sense the Protestant Philosophy of Might declared for 


) These principles were defended vrith spedal application to the English con- 
ditions of the seventeenth century, and to the right of the “Revolution" of 
that time hy the poet John Milton (De/ensio pro Populo Anglicano, 1061), and 
by Algernon Sidney {DiscQurse$ of ti'ovemment, 1083). 
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the sovereignty in church and state of the kingdom existing by the 
grace of God ; while in this school, also, as for example in the case 
of Althus, the sovereignty of the people was defended as over 
against a magistracy holding another creed. The same motive was 
decisive where the Jesuits maintained that the magistracy might be 
removed and that the assassination of the prince was excusable 
(cf. above). 

6. In the case of Hobbes the rationale of the contract theory 
rested on more general motives. If the social and political life was 
to be comprehended from the point of view of “ human nature,” the 
English philosopher found the fundamental, all-determining charac- 
teristic of human nature in the impulse toward self-preservation or 
egoism, the simple, self-evident principle for explaining the entire 
volitional life. Here his materialistic metaphysics and sensualistic 
psychology (cf. § 31) made it appear that this instinct toward self- 
preservation, in its original essence, was directed only toward the 
preservation and furtherance of the sensuous existence of the indi- 
vidual. All other objects of the will could serve only as means to 
bring about that supreme end. Agreeably to this principle, also, 
there was no other norm of judgment for man as a natural being 
than that of furtherance or hindrance, of profit or of harm: the 
distinction of good and evil, of right and wrong, is not possible 
upon the standpoint of the individual, but only upon the social 
standpoint, where the common interest instead of the individual’s 
interest forms the standard. So egoism became the principle of all 
practical philosophy ; for if the individual’s instinct toward self- 
preservation was to be restricted and corrected by the command of 
the state, yet this state itself was regarded as the most ingenious 
and perfect of all the contrivances which egoism had hit upon to 
attain and secure its satisfaction. The state of nature, in which the 
egoism of each stands originally opposed to the egoism of every 
other, is a loar of all against all: to escape this the state was 
founded as a contract for the mutual warrant of self-preservation. 
The social need is not original : it only results necessarily as the 
most efficient and certain means for the satisfaction of egoism. 

iipinoza adopted this doctrine, but gave it a more ideal signifi- 
cance by introducing it into his metaphysics. Suum esse con- 
servare ’ is for him also the (juiutessence and fundamental motive 
or all willing. But since every finite mode belongs equally to both 
attributes, its impulse toward self-preservation is directed as well 
toward its conscious activity, i.e. its knowledge, as toward its main- 
tenance in the corporeal world, i.e. its poicer. This individual 
striving, interpreted along the lines of the Baconian identity of 
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knowledge and power, forms for Spinoza the ground of explanation 
for the empirical life of the state, in accordance with the principle 
that each one’s right extends as far as his power. In this process 
of explanation Spinoza moves mainly in the lines of Hobbes, and 
deviates from him only, as noticed above, in his view as to the best 
form, of constitution. This same complication of conceptions, how- 
ever, presents itself to Spinoza as affording also a starting-point for 
his inystico-religious ethics. For since the true “esse” of every 
finite thing is the deity, the only perfect satisfaction of the impulse 
toward self-preservation is to be found in “love to God.” That 
Malebranche, ^yho spoke so vehemently of the “atheistical Jew,” 
taught the same in slightly different words — “mit ein bischen 
anderen ll^orfen” — has already been mentioned (§ 31, 4). 

7. Hobbes’ theory of egoism — the “selfish system,” as it was 
later termed for the most part — found vigorous opposition among 
his countrymen,^ The reduction of all activities of the will, without 
any exception, to the impulse toward self-preservation excited both 
ethical revolt and the theoretical contradiction of psychological expe- 
rience. The warfare against Hobbes was undertaken primarily by 
the Neo-Platonist school of Cambridge, whose chief literary repre- 
sentatives were Ralph Ctidwortk and Henry jlforc. In this contro- 
versy the antithesis of and developed after the ancient 
prototype. For Hobbes, right and moral order arose from social 
institution; for his opponents they were original and immediately 
certain demands of Nature. Both parties opposed the lex natiiralis 
to the theological dogmatic grounding of practical philosophy : but 
for Hobbes natural law was the demonstrable consequence of intel- 
ligent egoism ; for the “ Platonists ” it was an immediate certainty, 
innate in the human mind. 

Cumberland proceeded against Hobbes in the same line. He 
would luve man’s social nature regarded as being as original as his 
egoism; the “benevolent” ahruislic inclinations, whose actual ex- 
istence is not to be doubted, are objects of direct self-perception 
^Yhich have an original independence of their own ; the social need 
is not the refined product of a shrew'd self-seeking, but — as Hugo 
Grotius had conceived of it — a primary, constitutive characteristic 
of human nature. lYhile egoism is directed toward one’s own 
private weal, the altruistic motives are directed toward the uni- 
versal weal, without which private weal is not possible. This 
connection between tbe welfare of the individual and that of the 


' Cf. J. Tulloch, Jiatioiial Theology and CArinUan J^AilosqpAi/ in Eiigland ia 
tht I'ith Cent. (Load. 18T2). 
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public, which in Hobbes appeared as due to the shrewd insight 
of man, is regarded by Cumberland as a provision of God, whose 
commandment is hence considered to be the authoritative principle 
for obeying those demands which express themselves in the benevo- 
lent inclinations. ' 

To the side of this natural morality of reason, which was thus 
defended against orthodoxy on the one hand and sensualism on the 
other, came the natural religion of reason, which had been set up 
by Herbert of Gherbury in opposition to these same two positions; 
Keligion also shall be based neither upon historical revelation nor 
upon human institution ; it belongs to the inborn possession of the 
human mind. The consensus gentium — so argues • Herbert in the 
manner of the ancient Stoics — proves that belief in the deity is 
a necessary constituent of the human world of ideas, a demand 
of reason ; but on this account that only which corresponds to those 
demands of the reason can stand as true content of religion, as 
contrasted with the dogmas of religions. 

Thus the questions of practical philosophy which appear in 
English literature in the very lively discussion excited by Hobbes, 
gradually became transferred to the psychological realm What is 
the origin of right, morals, and religion in the human mind ? — so 
runs the problem. With this, however, the movements of the 
philosophy of the Enlightenment are introduced. 



PART V. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OP THE ENLIOHTENMENT. 

In addition to the literature cited on p. 348,cf. 

Historyof JSngli$h Thought in the 18lh Cent. Lend. 1876. 

J. Mackintosh, On the Progreis of Ethical Philotophy during the 17th and 

28th Centuries. Edin. 1872. 

Pb. Uamiron, Mlmoirea poursertira VHUtoire de la Philusophie au 18"“ Si^le. 

3 vols., Paris 185&-04. 

E. Zeller, Geschichte der deutschen Philosophic scit Leibniz. MUneben, 1878. 
Also H. HeUnex, Litteraturgesehiehtc des 18» Jahr. Z parts. 

The natural rhythm of intellectual life brought with it the result 
that in the modem as in the Greek philosophy a hrst cosmologico- 
metaphysical period was followed by a period of an essentially 
anthropological character, and that thus once more the newly 
awakened, purely theoretical efforts of philosophy must yield to a 
practical conception of philosophy as “world-wisdom.** In fact, all 
features of the Greek sophistic movement are found again with 
lipened fulness of thought, with broadened variety, with deepened 
content, and, therefore, also, with added energy in their antitheses 
in the Philosophy of the Enlightenmenty which coincides approxi- 
mately in- time with the eigfUeenth century. In the place of Athens 
now appears the whole breadth of the intellectual movement among 
European civilised peoples, and scientific tradition counts now as 
many thousands of years as it then counted centuries*, but the 
tendency as a whole and the ol^ects of thought, the points of view 
and the results of the philosophising, show an instructive similarity 
and kinship in these two periods so widely separated in time and 
so different iu the civilisations wliich formed their background. 
There prevails in both the same turning of thought toward the 
subject’s inner nature, the same turning away from metaphysical 
subtlety with doubt and disgust, the same preference for an em- 
pirical genetic consideration of the human psychical life, the same 
inquiry as to the possibility and the limits of scientific knowledge, 
437 
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and the same passionate interest in the discussion of the prolH 
leras of life and society. No less characteristic, lastly, for both 
periods is the penetration of philosophy into the broad circles of 
general culture and the fusion of the scientific with the literary 
movement. 

But the basis for the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century 
was given in the general features of a secular view of life, as they 
had been worked out during the Eeuaissance by the fresh move- 
ments in art, religion, politics, and natural research. While these 
had found their metaphysical formulation in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the question now came again into the foreground, how man 
should conceive, in the setting of the new Weltanschauung, his own 
nature and his own position : and in the presence of the value set 
upon this question, the interest in the various metaphysical concep- 
tions in which the new Weltanschauung had been embodied, retreated 
more and more decidedly into the background. Men contented 
themselves with the general outlines of metaphysical theories, in 
order to employ themselves the more thoroughly with the questions 
of human life ; and all the doctrines of the Enlightenment which 
offer such a vehement polemic against speculation are, in truth, 
working from the beginning with a metaphysics of the “sound com- 
mon sense " which at last raised its voice so high, and which ulti- 
mately only assumed as self-evident truth that which had fallen to 
it from the achievements of the labour of preceding centuries. 

The beginnings of the philosophy of the Enlightenment are to be 
sought in England, where, in connection with the well-ordered con- 
ditions which followed the close of the period of the revolution, a 
powerful upward movement of literary life claimed philosophy also 
in the interests of general culture. From England this literature 
was transplanted to France. Here, however, the opposition of the 
ideals which it brought Avith it to the social and political status, 
worked in such a way that not only Avas the presentation of the 
thoughts more excited and vehement from the outset, but the 
thoughts themselves also take on a sharper point, and turn their 
negative energy more powerfully against the existing conditions in 
Church and state. At first from France, and then from the direct 
influence of England,' also, Germany received the ideas of the 
Enlightenment, for Avhich it had already received an independent 
preparation in a more theoretical manner : and here these ideas 
found their last deepening, and a purification and ennobling as well, 


^ Cf. G. Zart, Her Einfiuss der englischen Philosophen axif die deittsche Philos, 
des IS. Jahrh. (Berlin, 1881). 
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as they came to an end in the German with which the 

/i€?iaissajic€ o/c/cwsicariTumanwm waa completed, 

John Lodie became the leader of the English Enlightenment by 
finding a popular form of cmpirico-psychological exjmsition for the 
gener^ outlines of the Cartesian conception of the world. Wliilo 
the metaphysical tendency of tlie system brought forth an idealistic 
after-shoot in JSerA'eley, the anthro(K>logico-genctic mode of con- 
sideration extended quickly and victoriously to all problems of 
philosophy. Here the opposition between the senaioih'sh’c a4socu;- 
nbned psycJtologij and tlio nativistic theories of various origin con- 
tinued to have a decisive iufiucnco ujmn the course of development. 
It controlled the vigorous movement in rnond philosophy, and the 
development of deism and nottiraf religion, which was connected 
with It; and it found its sharpest formulation in the epistemological 
field, where the most consistent and deepest of English thinkers, 
David developed empiricism to jiosUii'Uuiy and thereby called 
forth the opposition of the Scottish school. 

The pioneer of the French Enlightenment was Pierru ]J<iyle, whose 
Dictionnaire turned the views of the cultivated world completely in 
the direction of religious scepticism; and it was along this line 
chiefly that the English literature was then taken up in I’aris. 
VoUoire was the great writer, who not only gave this movement its 
most eloquent expression, hut also presented the positive elements 
of the Enlightenment in the most emphatic manner. But tlie 
development pressed with much greater weiglit toward tho negtitive 
side. In tho common thinking of tho Encyclopijedists became com- 
pleted step by step the change from empiricism to sensualism, from 
naturalism to materialism, from deism to atheism, from enthusiastic 
to egoistic morals. In op^msition to such an Enlightenment of the 
intellect, whose lines all converge in tho positivism of Condillac, 
there appeared in Rousseau a feeling-philosophy of elemental power, 
leading to the intellectual shaping of tho Revolution. 

Germany was won for tho Enlightenment movement by tho 
Leibnizian philosophy and the great success which Wolff achieved, 
in his activity as a teacher, in developing and transforming it, but 
here, in consequence of the lack of a unifying public interest, tho 
tendency toward individual culture was predominant. For the ends 
of this individual culture, the ideas of the “philosophical century” 
were elaborated in psychological and epistemological as well as in 
the moral, political, and religious fields with great multiplicity, but 
without any new creation of principles until fresh life and higher 
points of view were brought by theyioeficaZ movement and the great 
personalities of its bearers, Lessing and Herder, to the dry-iutelli- 
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gence with which a boastful pqpttZar had extended itself, 

especially in connection with the Berlin Academy .1 This circmiir 
stance kept the German philosophy of the eighteenth centui-y from 
losing itself in theoretico-sceptical self-disintegration like the Eng^ 
lish, or from being shattered in. practical politics like the French: by 
contact with a great : literature teeming with ideas a new great 
epoch of philosophy was here prepared. 

John Locke, born 1632, at Wrington near Bristol, was educated at. Oxford, 
and became involved in the changeful fortunes of the statesman Lord Shaftes- 
bury. He returned home from exile in Holland with Williain of Orange in 
1688, filled several high political offices under the nesv government which he 
also often publicly defended, and died while living in the country at leisure, in 
1704. His philosophical work bears the title An 'Essay concerning Human 
Understanding (1690) ; besides this are to be mentioned Borne Thoughts on 
Education (1693), The Reasonableness of Christianity (1695), and, among his 
posthumous works. Of the Conduct of the Understanding. Cf. Fox Bourne, 
The Life of J. L. (Lond. and N.Y. 1876) ; Th. Fowler, J. L. (Bond. 1880); 
[Locke, by A. C. Fraser, Blackwood series, Edin. and Phila. 1890, and article 
Locke in Enc. Brit.; T. H. Green in his Int. to Hume; J. Dewey, Leihnifs 
Neio Essays, Chicago, 1888 ; Edition of his works by Low, 1771, also ed. Loud. 
1853 ; Philos, wks. in Bohn Lib. Grit. ed. of the Essay by Fraser, 1894]. • 

George l^rkeley was born in Killerin, Ireland, in 1685, took part a.s a clergy- 
man in mi^ioiiary and colonisation attempts in America, became Bishop of 
Cloyne 1734, and died 1753. His Theory of Vision (1709) was a . preparation , 
for his Treatise on the Principles of Human Knowledge (1710). This main 
work was later followed by the Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philunous, 
and by Alciphron or the Minute Philosopher. Edition of his works by Fraser, 
4 vols., Lond. 1871 ; the same writer has also given a good exposition of his 
thought as a whole (Blackwood series, Edin. and Lond. 1881). Cf. Collyns 
Simon, Universal Immaterialism, Lond. 1862. 

The Aasociatioual Psychology found its chief supporters in Peter Brown 
(died 1735 Bishop of Cork ; The Procedure, Extent, and Limits of Human Un- 
derstanding, 1719), David Hartley (1704-1757 ; De Motus Sensus et Idearitm 
Generatione, 1746 ; Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duty, and his Expec- 
tations, 1749), Edward Search, pseudonym for Abraham Tucker (1705-1774 ; 
Light of Nature, 7 vols., Lond, 1768-1777), Joseph Priestley (1733-1804 ; Hart- 
ley's Theory of the Human Mind on the Principle of the Association, of Ideas, 
1775; Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit, 1777), John Horne Tooke 
(1736-1812.; 'En-ea TTrephem-a or The Diversions of Parley, 1798; cf, Stephen, 
Memoirs of J. H. T., Lond. 1813), Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802 ; Zoonomia or 
the Laws of Organic Life, 1794-1796), finally, Thomas Brown (1778-1820 ; 
Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect, 1804 ; posthumously, the Lectures 
on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 1820, delivered in Edinburg). Cf. Br. 
Schoenlank, JEfartley u. Priestley alsBegrunder des Associationismus (Halle, 1882); 
L, Ferri, Sulla Dottrina Psichologica dell’ Associazione, Sngc/io Storico e Critico 
(Rome, 1878) [Fr, tr. Paris, 1883. Cf. also Hartley and James Mill by G.; 
S. Bower, Lond, 1881. For bibliography for the writers mentioned in this and 
the following paragraphs consult Porter’s appendix to Eng. tr. Ueberweg’s 
Hist. P/n7.]. 

Of the opponents to this movement who Platonise in the older ihanner, 
Richard Price (1723-1791) became known especially by his controversy with 
Priestley : — . ... 

Priestley, The Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity (1777); Price, Letters on 
Materialism and Philosophical Necessity;. Priestley, Free Discussions of the 
Doctrines of Materialism (1778). ... 


^ Cf. Ch. BartholmSss, Histoire Philosophique de V Academic de Prusse, 
Paris, 1869. : 
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Amon;; the i:n 5 U»!i moral pbilo*opl>or», Sbaitoibury (Anthony A^lry 
Owpcr. I(t*l-I7l3) takM n imwi imiwrunt placf. HU vrntJn;* 'uro coUccUil 
under the title, Churuclfrtilift »>/ O^nnhns ii*u/ Ttt-trs (1711). 

Cf. G. V. (lUjcki, I)lf /'Ai/ojoyAle AA.*a and HclJclU*n7, 1870) — Alter 

him RToups dWtrp!. Tl>c lut^U«tuali^t!c tendfney U rcj\rvM-ntc\l liy 

hamucl Clatko (lOT^lT^lU; .1 I}fc*vH$tr^n>A cf the lltlwj <»nil Atirihutre ’</ 
Ctmi, I70.*i; I’hiW-yA/ful in'/u/rjf etin«rAinJ i/uu.m 7.ifcfr/y, 17U»; cf. hU 
c«nvi*iKiiideJscc nltli Ixibnii) a«id WllHarn WoUaitoQ fl0il*-l7«l ; Thf Utli-j- 
hn t\f XiUMve Z)^7/ii<i»rr<f, 17 :^J).“— 'IIj* tuuraliiy ItoM^l t)n fcrliug wa. 4 nj'n:* 
wntcCl liy FrancU Hutcheaon (1031-1747 ; /n^w/ry into the Ori-iiuiil^of our 
l\Itas of JUanti umf I'lrtue, 172i; .1 SjtUt,* cf Murwl /’Aj/o/w'/Ay, ITAA; cf 
Th. FowUr, ii«d i/t4fAr>«n. !«nnd. le.eA\ , Umry Homo, j«»rud. 

for I>onl Kauur* (I0l«>-176J ; on Me I'rincii'tiS tf .Vonihry nnJ .Wituntl 

Itfll'jiou, l?ol ; KifvxfRtt cf CrilteUct, l>iU) ; rTdtnund Qurka (lTr/t>-17t>7 , 
/'A//owi/iAfc<jl luiuint f«fo Me Onjin cf our UU-it cf thr .ShWiwc cj«d li(>inti- 
fitl, 17^); Adam FargUiOa (17-I-I»I0: JnH»tnticn» cf Mcrai i'h\!o»oph^. 
(703), and in a ccruln eento alv), Adam Smith (17:1-1-17(4) ; 7'Aeory >-/ Jl/<in>f 
SrnUiutntt, 17o'J) ; the firinciplo of authority naa ilrfrtidnl by Jc>*rj.h DuUor 
((0'.fA-17G'i; A^rnaona uj<uH ffutnnn .Yuture. 17:10) fflut/rr. In iUackw«K<,l r-rtira 
by W. U CollliK, 1&81), and WiUIaai Paloy (lll-'i-lWO , ./ .V-crt/ 

nnd i\}Utic>il Vhiloeophy, 178^). 'Die i-tldca ol thr aaaoclonatlotul inychoh';:)' 
\va.-i dc^e!o]>r<l chiiliy by Jirrmy Be&tham (l74H-iN'hfi Intrc^lurltuu to thr 
7Vi«c/;>fei of .(foMfj auJ Lfiittathm, 17ta; 7*ruitr Jr lA'jUhitioH C*«ri/r tl 
/Viinfc, brou;;Iii tO{;ithcr b)' K- Diiiuunt, IN)1 ; Vtvutclo-jf, nl. by J. Ilonrini;. 
I8dl: nurkaiii 11 toU., IXiii. I84-1).— In a {acullar lM>ratnl {KMilioit hi>{<rar)i 
lk-rtdur»l dr MandavlUa (lOlU-lT-Cl; Thr «./ tUt lU<t, or /yfralt? VUta 
tmile l*uhUc liettfjiU, I7o0, latcrnitli lllintralUp «tiab>stica. 17^8; Itcjuiry iulo 
Ihe OWjfn of .Vorul Tlrlur, 17Ui ; hVrc 7 Avoyhla on CAurrA, (!ottnt» 

nienf. I7J0). On him cf. 1'. Sakinsnii f Krriturn’, Ibi*;)). 

*rtic litcraiuro ol Doiam colncldr*. for the moat }>art, ulih Ihe a)a)vp,naninl 
literature of moral phiUMu{)hy: tut In addition to thoM* naiiii-<l tliu foiluwiiij; 
wntersarc aUo )iromini'tit: John ToUod (lo7u>17w'J; CArhrf<t)i/ry ind .Vy*fr* 
riuue, lOOt) ; /.edtrt M Armor, 1704 ; .|Jr/»m.n.iou, 17u3 ; i'>ii<Mruticoii, 1710) ; 
Aiilhotiy CoUltM (I<i7il.l7;*3; A I)lKour»f of AVre /'Afnifny, 17ld) ; Matthew 
Tlndal (ld.W-17:kl' CArfttlunify na Ofd <i> lAe Cmtlion, liiU)) ; 'ritomu Chubb 
:l«I7n-1747 { J Dlttourre fonrrr»i/ny Jirtium itUh Jlr'junt to AV/iyfeti, IT.'X)); 
Idiomaa Morgan (died 174:1; The .\f«r<il J'hihtn'jJter, 5 tuna, )7d7 tl.) ; tinaliy. 
I^ortl BoUngbroko (Id'J-KAl); work* id. by .Mullet In & vulo., ITAJ f. ; cf. 
K. V. Uaumcr, Alhoudl, Jrr Jlerl. AidJ. 1840). —Cf. V. Ix-chlcr, bVacAicAfe Jra 
eii'jlMien VriMintii (htuttgart and Tdln 1841). 

Hngl.-tnd’a grvateal pliila»oi>brr la David ZIutso, bon). 1711, in Kdinbur?, and 
educated there. Alter he had «i>cnt some Uiuu aa nicrchaut, lie lived tur bcvcrul 
ycant in France, occuph'd in aludy, and comixm'il bU wurk of genlujt, the 
Tit(i({*e on ifuinan A'alurc fnrintcil 1730 f.). The fallurv of thU bewk Induced 
him to wurk it over and publlhh it under tho liUu /m/ufry eonftrninif Jtuman 
Unilenttandliig, oa a second tolumo of Ids more succewfu) iCusaj/i, .Vurul, iVIf/f* 
Cfltf ami Literary (1748), anil to a«ld An Inquiry co/icrrMuiy the iViiicfr/ra of 
Morale (17M), and also The Xatural Itirtory of Jirllyhii (1763). As librarian 
of ilio Advocates* Library in KdinburR bo fouiKl upi>oitunity to write bis JJieiory 
of Enyland. After a stay in Karis, wlieru ho ircclM-il grc.'il Iioiiour and caiiio 
liiU) connection with Uoujiscau among others, ho was for Komo timo Under- 
Secn-tary of Stale in the Foreign OlBcc, but Hn.illy returned to Edinburg, whero 
lie died, I77d. Tho Dfaloyne* roncrrnitiy A'utMroI Jfeliyfon and wine sinaJlcr 
treatises appeared posthumously. Kd. of his uorks by Green and Gro.so in 
1 vols. (l/Ond. 1876). Ills autobiography was puhUsheit by Ids friend, Adam 
Smith (1777). Cf. .1. 11. llurton. I4fe awl Correrpoiidenee of D. II. (Kdiii. 
l8t*W)0); K. Fcucrlcln in the Zeitaekr, “ Der HeilnnXr" (Berlin, 1803 f.) ; 
K, I’deitlerer, Empiriemut vnd Skepeh fit D. J/.'e J’AJosonAte (Berlin, 1874) ; 
T. Huxley, D. II. (bond. 1870) ; Fr. Jodi, Men n. i’AJojonAfe D. U.'t (Halle, 
1872) ; A. .Meinong, i/umc-5r«Jfea (Vienna, 1877, 1882) ; G. v. GizyekL Die 
Ethik D. //.’« (Breslau, 1878). (IV. Knight, Blackwood scries, 1888; esp. 
Int. by T. H, Green In hla ed. of tnb works. &lby*Blgge cds. of tho Treatfst 
(1888) and the Enquiry (with latrod. 1804), Clar. Fress, are excellent. 
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The Scottish School was founded by Thomas Reid (1710-1796, Professor 
at Glasgow ; Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense, 
1764 ; Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, 1785 ; Essays on the Active 
Poioers of Man, 1788, complete ed, by W. Hamilton, Edin. 1827). [Selections 
ed. by E. H. Sneath, N.Y. 1892, contains bibliog. Cf. A. Seth, Scottish Philoso- 
phy, Edin. and Lond. 1885, and art. Iteid in Enc. Brit.J Besides James 
Oswald (died 1793, Appeal to Common Sense in Behalf of Beligion, 1766) 
and James Beattie (died 1805, Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, 
1770), the school had its chief academical and literary representative in Dugald 
Stewart (1753-1828, Professor in Edinburg ; Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, 3 parts, 1792-1827 ; ed. of his works by W. Hamilton, 10 vols., 
Edin. 1854 £f.). 

Pierre Bayle, the type of sceptical polyhistory, born 1647 at Carlat, led 
a life disquieted by twice changing his Confession, was finally a. professor in 
Sedan and Rotterdam, and died 1706. His infiuential life work is embodied in 
his Dictionnaire Historique et Critique (1695 and 1697). Cf. L. Feuerbach, P, 
Bayle nach seinen fur die Geschichte der Philosophie und Menschheit interessan- 
testen Momenten, Ansbach, 1833. 

Of the works of Voltaire (Francois Arouet le Jeune, 1694-1778 ; the main 
events of his literary life are his night to London, his stay with the Marquise 
du Chatelet in Cirey, his visit with Frederick the Great in Potsdam, and his 
rest in old age at the country seat Ferney, near Geneva), the following are 
principally to be considered here : Lettres stir les Anglais (1784) , Metaphysique 
de Neioton (VI Iff), Elements de la Philosophie de Newton]mis a la Portee de 
tout le Monde (1741), Examen important de Mylord Bolingbroke (1736), Can- 
dide ou sur V Optimisme (1157), Dictionnaire Philosophique (1764), Le Philqsophe 
Ignorant (1767), Beponse au Systeme de la Nature (1777), the poem Les 
Systemes, etc. Cf. E. Bersot, La Philosophie de V. (Paris, l848); D. F. Strauss, 
F. (Leips. 1870); J. Morley, F. (Lond. and N.Y. 1872). 

More sceptical in metaphysical aspects appear natural scientists and mathe- 
maticians such as Maupertuis (1698-1759 ; active in connection with the 
Berlin Academy ; Essai de Philosophie Morale, 1750; Essai de Cosmologie, 
1751 ; controversial writings between him and the Wolffian, S. Konig, collected 
Leips. 1758), or d’Alembert (Melanges de Litterature, d’Histoire et de Philoso- 
phie, 1752); others proceed more natui-alistically, such as BuUon (1708-1788; 
Histoire Naturelle Gcnh-ale et Particuliere, 1749 ff.) and Jean Battiste Robinet 
(1735-1820 ; De la Nature, 1761 ; Considerations Philosophiques de la Grada- 
tion Naturelle des Formes d’Etre 1767). 

Sensualism appears in connection with materialism in. Julien Offrai de 
Lamettrie (1709-1751; Histoire Naturelle de VAme, 1745; L' Homme Machine, 
1748 ; UArtde Jouir, 1751 ; (Euvres, Berlin, 1751 ; on him Fj A. Lange, Gesch. 
des Mater., I. 326 ff. [Eng. tr. Hist, of Mater., Vol. II. 49 ff.] ; N6r6e Qu6pat, 
Paris, 1873) ; it appears solely as psychological theory with Charles Bonnet 
(1720-1793 ; Essai de Psychologic, 1755 ; Essai Analytique sur les Facultes de 
VAme, 1759; Considerations sur les Corps Organises, 1762 •, [Contemplation de 
la Nature, 1764; Palingenesies Philosophiques, 1769), and with a positivistic 
pointing in Etienne Bonnot de CondiUac (1715-1780 ; Essai Sur V Origins de la 
Connaissance Humaine, 1746 ; Traite des Systemes, 1749 ; - Traite des Sensa- 
tions, 1754 ; Logique, 1780 ; Langue des Calculs in the complete edition, Paris, 
1798 ; cf. F. Rfithorfi, C. ou VEmpirisme et le Bationalisme, PariSj 1864). The 
last representatives of these theories are, on the one hand, Pierre Jean, George 
Cabanis (1757-1808 ; Les Bapports du Physique et du Moral de VHornme, 1802 ; 
(Euvres, Paris, 1821-25), on the other side, Antoine Louis Claude Destutt de 
Tracy (1754-1836; Elements d' Ideologic, in 4 parts, 1801-15, together 1826).— 
Cf. Fr. Picavet, Les Ideologues (Paris, 1891). 

The liter.vry concentration of the Enlightenment movement in France was the 
BncyclopsecBa (Encyclopedie ou Dictionnaire Baisnnnedes Sciences, des Arts et 
des Metiers, 28 vols., 1762-1772, supplement and moex, 7 vols., extending to 1780). 
Besides d’Alembert, who wrote tue introduction, the editor and intellectual 
head of the circle from which it proceeded was Denis Diderot (1713-1784 ; 
Pensees Philosophiques, 1746 ; Pensees sur V Interpretation de la Nature, 1754; 
of the posthumous publications the Promenade d'un Sceptique, the Entretien 
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d* Alembert et de Diderot, anj the Jtere Alembert are to bo cmphaaiicil; 
worthy ol mention also li Urn »le reiniure; (Eutrt* Completes, i’ari^. 
1875, 20 Tola. ; cf. K. itosenkranr, D., leln Ltben unJ telne iVerle, Jxlps. 1600; 
J. Morley, D. and the i.’nfyc/ojKrJtiM, I/uml. 1878). Kurllicr colUborau»r* uiwii 
the Encyclopa^lla (aiiiilc from Volulre and UouMcau, who becamo separated 
from the work at an early daio) were Turcot (artlclo Jixlstence), Daubenlon. 
Jaucouit, Duclos, Grimm, Holhacli, etc. From tho same circle (“Xrf* J’/alu- 
sop^ra*') proceeded later the Syatkmo do U Nature (p>eud, author, Mirabcau. 
1770), which U in the main lobe aitribuU-d to Dlctrlcli ton XIolbacb f I72-V-17bi*, 
from the L’alaUnaie : Le 5on ,:wtu ou IJitt A'iiturelles opjWfa aux Idles Hur- 
naturelUs, 1772; Elements de lii Morale L'ltitefstlle, 1770, etc.). (On the 
,Sy*t<H»e de la Mature cf. Lange, IlitI, t>/ Mai., II. W 1!.) With him coH)i-i'r 
ated Orlnun (1728-lfcpOi ; CorrespvnJanee LtUeraire, 1812), the mathrinatlciaii 
l.agrange, Uie Abb£ GalianI, Naigvon, and oUim; the concludisit; chat>u-r, 
**Abr£g£ du Code de la Nature." ta perhaps fretu DlderoCa iwn; Holvetlua 
wrote a very popular cz|iosliion, ‘*VraI Sens du S>sicmeilp fa S’aturv," 1771. 
The same vrriter (Claude Adrien lielvwUas. I71&-177 1) gave the »hari>t'»t rxpTv.v 
aio'n to the morals of the seusualUtie avioclatlonal |uychu!t'g>* in hU much read 
book, De I* Dtprli (17 tSi cl. also hla posthumous work, De t'l/omme de tes 
FacuUi* ct de son £due<i(fon, 17721. 

The theory of English coniUtuuoaailsm was ado|kted in Krancp by Montes* 
quleu (I0bl>-1(&5; Lellres I^ersanes, 1721 ; De VKsprit Jes Ja^Is, 1748). Social 
problems were treatcil on the one side by the soHrailfd Physiocrats such u 
Quesnay (TVitleoux J^eonotAl-jues, )758>; Tiugot (Jte^ltrjfons /t/r la Ihrtinh 
tion <t fa Dutrifiutfon des Dichesta, 1774, uptKtfed by (iailatii. Dialogues sur f< 
Coiatneree des Dlls) and others, on the other side by the CommunUU sucli as 
Morelly (Code de la Mature, 1750), and Msbly, Oie hroihcr of Condillac (De 
la Lfgislatlon ou iV/ncipes des Lois, 1778. 

The most notable figure of the French EnlightenmcDt was Jean Jac<|UL's 
Routscau (bom, 1712, In Geneva, died, 1778, in Kmtenoiuillu after an odteu* 
turous life, which toward the end was troubled by iiielonclmly and lailucinatlniis 
ol persecution). His main wTitings— aside from the autobiographical Cvrifrs* 
stoiis (tr., Ix)nd. 1870] are Dlteours sur Its Meintees rt Its ,lrts (1750). Dis* 
rours sur VOri'jlue et let Fondement de parml let JlomMtt (177d), 

La A'ouveUe llilolte (1701), Hudle ou sur r£uucurioii (1702) fabr. tr., Ifoslou, 
18851, Du Cviitrat ,Soc(<if (1702). Cf. F. Ureckiriiofl, /(., se(ri lAleii undsrme 
Werke (Lelps. 1803 and 1874) ; K. Feueilcln In Drr (ffdanke " (Herlln, 1800) ; 
L. Jloreau, J. J. Jl. tt le Siicle FMlotopM^iue (Paris, 1870) ; J. Morley, J. J. It. 
(Lend. 1873) ; 11. Fester, li. u«d die deufscAe Urtehiehtsphilotopitte (Stuttgart, 
1800} ; [E. Calnl, D. In Essays, Vol. L]. 

The philosophical theory of the nevolution was doveloiKd cliieliy by 
Charles Ftan^is do SV^Dambert (1710-1803; i*r{ncti>es dts Mvturt thrr toutfs 
les Nations ou Caf/cA(snie Unieersrl, 1708), Const, tr. Cjiasseba'Uf Comte de 
Volney (1757-1820; LesDulnes, 1701; Lu! .Yfiturefie ou 7Viiiri;>es iVty- 
slques de la Morale, diduils de I" Organisation de f’//om»ie tt de I'Enlcers on 
Cateehlsme du Cltoyen Frantalt, 1703). 5Iario Ji-an Ant. Nlc. tie Condorcot 
(1743-1704; £«<2u(s<« (Tun Tableau IllstoriqHedu l*rotjrisdt V Esprit llumain, 
1705), Dominique Garat (1740-1833; cf. Conre lleiidn des Stances dts Ecules 
Mormales, II. 1-40). Cl. L. Fernu, La J’Aifosonhfc de la Jieroliilfon (Paris, 
1800). 

Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, Uio many*sidcd founder of German pliilosophy, 
was bom, 1840, In Le]|i^, studied there and at Jena, received Ills degree in 
Altorf, and was then, through his acquaintance with Uoyneburg, drawn Into the 
diplomatic service of tlic Elector of Mayence. In this service, purhulng political 
and scientific plans of his own, ho traveled as a member of an embassy to Paris 
and London, wIUi an incidental visit to Spinoza in Tlie Hague, and tlien entered 
the sendee of the court of Hanover and Brunswick as librarian and court his- 
wrian. In all these positions he was active Iti hU public and diplomatic capacity 
in the interests of the German national spirit and of peace between tlio Confes- 
sions. Latex he lived at the court of the first Prussian Queen Sophie Cliarlotle, 
a Hanoverian princess, in Charloitenberg and Berlin, where the Academy was 
founded under his direction ; afterwards he lived for some time in Vienna, to 
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coiisuK archives. Here he gave the stimulus for the foundation of an academy, 
a project which was later carried out, and the St. Petersburg Academy was also 
due, to his influence. He died, 1716, at Hanover. The manifold nature of his 
activity, and the way in which his life was split up, is shown also in the fact that 
his scientific views are, for the most part, deposited only in fragmentary, essays, 
and in an incredibly extensive correspondence. The best edition of his . philo- 
sophical writings is the most recent by C. J. Gerhardt, 7 v.ols. (Berlin, 1875-90). 
The metaphysical treatises have been, cited above (p. 382). For his influence 
upon the philosophy of the Enlightenment, the following come, chiefly into con- 
sideration, aside from the correspondence with Bayle and Clarke: Essais de 
I'/ieodicee s^lr la Bonte de Bleu, la Liberte de V Homme et VOrUjine dii Mai 
(Amsterdam, 1710), and the Nouveaiix, Essais sur VEiUendement Himain, first 
published in 1765, by Easpe. Cf. G. E. Guhrauer, Cr. W. Frhr. v. L. (Breslau, 
1842) ; E. Pfleiderer, B. als Patriot, Staatsmann nnd Bildungstriicjer (Leips. 
1870); art. L. in Ersch und GrubePs Enc., by W. Windelband ; L. Feuer- 
bach, Darstellung, Entwicklung und Kritik der L.'schen Phil. (Ansbach, 1844) ; 
E. Nourisson, La Bhilosophie de L. (Paris, 1860) ; L. Grote, L. und seine Zeit 
(Hanover, 1869) ; 0. Caspar!, L.'s Philosophie (Leips. 1870) ; J. T. Merz, L. 
(Lond. 1884); [J. Dewey, Leibniz's New Essays, Chicago, 1888 ;■ art. -Zefiafs 
in Enc. Brit. , by Sorley ; Eng. tr. of Imp. Phil. Works, by G. M. Duncan, New 
Haven, 1890 ; of the Neio Essays, by A. G. Langley, Lond. and N. Y. 1893]. 

Among the most influential “Enlighteners” in Germany was .Leibniz’s, con- 
temporary and fellow-coimtryman, Christian Thomasius (1665-1728 ; Einlei- 
tung zur Vernunftlehre, Ausflthrung der Vernunftlehre, both in 1691 ; Einl.-zup 
SiUenlehre, IQ^'2 ; Ausfuhrung d. Sittenlehre, 1696 ; Fundamenta Juris Natum 
et Gentium ex Sensu Oommuni Beducta, 1705 ; cf, A. Luden,(7. 2'h., Berlin, 1805): 

The centre of scientific life in Germany during the . eighteenth century was 
formed by the teaching and school of ■ Christian Wolff. He was born, 1679, 
in Breslau, studied at Jena, was Privat-docent at Leipsic, and taught in. Halle 
until he was driven away in 1723 at, the instigation of his orthodox opponents-; 
he then became Professor at Marburg. In 1740 Frederick, the Great called him 
back to Halle with great honour, and he was active there , until his death in 
1754. He treated the entire compass of philosophy in Latin and German text- 
books ; the latter all bear the title Vernunftige Gedanken [“ Kational Thoughts,” 
treating psychology, metaphysics, physics, , physiology, botany, astronomy, 
ethics, politics, etc,] ; in detail: von den Eraften des menschlichen Verstandes,. 
1712 ; voii Gott, der Welt und der Seele des Menschen, auch alien Bingen . iiber- 
haupt, 1719 ; von der Menschen Thun und Lassen, 1720 •j.vom, gesellschaftlichen 
Leben der Menschen, 1721; von den Wirkungen der Natur, 1723;' voh 'den 
Absichten der naturlichen Binge, 1724; vjon den Theilen der Menschen, THiere. 
und Fflanzen, 1725. The Latin works, Philosophia. Rationalis sive Logica, 
1718; Philosophia Prima sive Ontologia, 1728 ; Cosmo.lo'gia, 1731; Psyciwlo- 
gia Empirica, 1732 ; Bationalis, 1734 ; Theologia Naturalis, 1736 ; Philosophic 
Practica Universalis, 1738; Jus Natures, 1740 ff. ; J«s Gentium,. 1749 ' Philo- 
sophia Moralis, posthumously pub., 1756. — Cf. K. G. Ausfnhrlicher 

Entwurf einer vollstandigen Historic der Wolff' schen Philosophie (Leips. 1736 A.). 
Also. W. L. G. y, Eberstein, Vei'such emer ..Geschichte derLogik und Metaphysik 
hei.den Beutschen von Leibniz an QIdX\e, 1799'). . ' 

Among the Wolffians may be named, perhaps, G..B. Bilfinger (1693-1750, 
Bilucidationes Philosophicce de Beo, Anima Humana, Mundo, etc., 1725) ; 
il. Blnutzen (died 1751 ; Systema Oausarum Effleientium, 1746 ; cf. B. Erd- 
mann, AT. En. und seine Zeit, Leips. 1876) ; J. Chr.,Gottached (1700-1766; 
Erste Grllnde der gesammten Weltweissheit, 1734) ; Alex. Baumgarten (1714- 
1782; Metaphysica, 1739; Mlsthetica,17m~PM) . . ■ • - - 

As representatives of the geometrical method appear M. G. Hanscb (1683- 
1752; Aj-s Inveniendi, 1727) and. G. Ploucquet (1716-1790; cf. A. F. Bock, 
Sammlungvon Schriften, welche dem logischen Oalcul des Hernn P. betreffen, 
Frankfort and Leips. 1766) ; as opponents of the-same, Pierre Crousaz (1663- 
1748; Logik, 1712 and 1724 ; Lehre ,vom Schbnen, 1712), Andreas Rudiger 
(1671-1731; Be Sensu Yeri et Falsi, 1799; Philosophia Synthetica, 1707) and 
Chr. A. CrusiuB (1712-il775; Entiaurf der nothwendigen Vernunftwahrheiten, 
1745; IVeg zur Gewissheit und Zuverlassigkeit der menschlichen Erkenntniss, 
1747.) An eclectic intermediate position is taken by J. Fr. Budde (1667-1729; . 
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/Mililujioitfi PAj7o*o;)7ii«^d«iiftr,l705>ai»»iby thcbUloriattsol philosophy, J.J. 
Bruckor and D. Tiodmann, and at»o by Jnh. Loiolua {Die phytichen Lrtaehtn 
de* iroAren, 1776) and A. Platner (1711-li^tIi; Vhtlvtophltche AphurlsMtn, 
1770 and 1762). 

01 moro independent importance are J. il. X>amboit (bom^. I72(^, at .MUI- 
bausen, died, 1777, in Ilerlln; A*o«Mo/OiriVcAe JJrie/e, 1701; AV«<a Orj^anoit, 
1704; ArcArteKonit, 1771) and Nic. Tetoaa <17G»J-Ib05; VhUotophiteAe Ver- 
Muche uber die Mensehlicbe Xatur unJ ihre ATn/tfiVd/Mny, 1770 f. : cf. Fr. Hanmi, 
Ueber die iVycAoioyie dee A’. T., Berlin, lb»7). BoUi aland in lllcran* connec- 
tion witli B^C (cf. Fart VI. ch. I), wIh»mj pre-criUcal wriUn;;i belong likc- 
wiso In this selling; thiiao are prindpaJly .li/yfoif/fie .Yoruryr^rA/rAr/ und 
Theorie dee llUntntie, 1765 ; iVfncfpiorMRi JViMyrum Ci-ynilfonia MrUiphytUit 
.Voro 1765; Monndotoyla 1‘hytlen, 1760; Die falethe Sintsjhidl'j- 

leit der tier r>jUoQitli»ehtn Figuren* 1702; Der tinslg mvgliehe Deiteltgrund 
ZM finer Bemonitration de* lAiteini 170d ; I'lriMf A. den dtr ne<;ij- 

tireii Grvtsen in die WeUueUheit elnzufubren, 1700 ; Utber die Deuitichkelt der 
GrundedUe der naturliehen Theotogle und .Voro/. 1704 ; Deub*ieMungeji hltr 
dae Ge/uhl dee A’cAiinen und A'rAalcnen, 1701 ; Trdume einee GeUlertehert, 
erbiiUert durth Trdume der Mttaphy${l\ 1700; De Muudt AVn/i6i/ii ttljue 
liiteWgiliU* Foniia et }*rineipllt, 1770. Cf. H. Zlnimcnnan, Lnitd^ert der Vor- 
ganger A’anFr, 1870. [On Iwimbcrt and Tclcn.*, cf. A. Hietil, Der pAllut^y- 
;>/<f«eAe AV//>ci«i;iu«, Ixipet. 18*0. For the pn*<riticnl writing* of Kant. K. 
Calnl, 7Ae Criiient i’Aiiofop/iy e>/ Immanuel Kant, Gh.vn>\r. bond., and S.Y. 
1880, Fisclicr’s A'ant; Cohen, Die eyefematlfeAen JUgriffe in A*a>i(’« vorkrxt- 
iMAen Schrijten, and Uio work* cited in lint par., p. 650.] 

Delam found a vigorous and lustmctlvo support in Germany among mmu-r- 
oua IVoliliana, though noUilng new in principio wu mlded. ClaracterUUe of 
tills was iho translation ot Uio Bible by l.orcna Schmidt, ’riio Kiand|>oint of 
hLstoHcal criUcism of (ho biblical writings was malntainnl by Salomon Semfer 
(1725>1701). Tho sliarpcat ccnaequences of Uto dcUtlc criiicUm ncro drawn 
by S.Mnucl Reimarus (1090>1709; -lAA/indlunyrn ron den rc>rnrA)>islen U’liAr- 
heiten def natlirtlehen Jteliglan, 1754 ; Detrachtung iiber die Triele der Thtere, 
1700, especially hia Sehuutehtifi fur die urnlitutlgen Verehrrr Obitet, 1707 
[not pub.], from which I.etol»g v<lUcd tho “ W'olfenbUlUer Fragmcnlo," ami, 
in more recent tioio, D.av. Kr. Strauss edited an czinu.-t, Leljis. Ib02). Joti. 
Chr. Kdclmann waaaSpInozUiio frcc-Uiinkcr (1008-1707). Cf. K. AlOnckcbvig, 
ItehiKirut und Edelmann (Hamburg, lbQ7). 

The movement of tho oo-callod Plotlam. allied to My.st!ciam, which was 
begun by Spezioi (10:16-1706>, and carried forward with organising energy 
by Aug. llcrm. rrancko (IG08-1727), liad only an indirect inilucnco ujion pliii- 
osophy during UiU period; at a atlll farther uistancu stand tho more isoi.alcd 
memlKra of my&tio sects eucU aa Gottfried Arnold (1000-1714) and Courad 
Dippel (1073-1734). 

Bmplrical psychology was represented among tho Gennana in Uio cigh' 
teenth century by numerous names, comprehenairu colloctlona, text-books, and 
special investigations. Thera are Caslmlr von Creuz (1724-1770), Joh. Glottl. 
Krliger (VersucA ciner e^perimentafen 5<fIe«feAre, 17{M), J. .1. llenb>ch (I'er- 
such lifter die Folge der Verdnderung der Seele, 1720), J. Fr. W'eiss (De Matura 
Aninii et Poliseimum Conlle llumani, 1701), Fr. v. Invlng (AV/uAruwyen 
«;uf Ifntersuchungen Uber den iVeMscAeti, 1777 ff.) ct at. Tho dlagasin zur 
Erfahruugstcelenlehre," edited by Moritz (1785-1703), formed a piaco for col- 
lecting conlribulions to Uiis favourllo science. Furtlier literature in K. Forllago, 
Sytlein der Peychologie, I. 42 f. 

A theory of art upon tho basis of empirical i>sychology is found in Baum- 
garten’a pupih G. Fr. Meier (1718-1777), atid especially In Joh. Georg Sul- 
zer (1720-1770; Theorie der angenehmen Empjlndungen, 1702; Vennischte 
Schriflen, 1773 fl. ; AUgemeine Theorie der tchUuen Kunste, 1771-1774, a 
lexicon of esthetics). 

Of tho Popular Pbllosopbers may bo mentioned Moses Mendelssohn 
(1729-1780; Brie/e lifter die Bmj^ndunffen, 1756; LTcfter dfe BrfdeHS in den 
.uetapAysiscAen Wiesenscha/leit, llOii Pkoedon, 1707 ; Morgenstunden, 1785; 
Werlce, ed. by Brascli, Leips. 1881), the book-tlvale- Fr. Nicolai (1733-1811), 
who published successively the BihUothek der schoneu B'’isseu8cA<Vl<n> the 
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Briefe die neueste deutscJie Literatur betreffend, the AUgemeine deutsche Biblio- 
thck, and the Neue Allgememe deutsche Bibliothek; further J. Aug. Uberhard 
(1738-1809), Joh. Bernh. Basedow (1723-1790), Thomas Abbt (1738-1766), 
Joh. Jac. Engel (1741-1802; editor of the Philosoph fur die Welt), J. J. H. 
Peder (1740-1821), Chr. Meinera (1747-1810), Chr. Garve (1742-1798). 

A highly interesting position personally is occupied by Frederick the Great, 
the Philosopher of Sanssouci. On him, cf. Ed. Zeller, Fr. d. Or. als. Fhilosoph 
(Berlin, 1886). 

Of Lessing’s writings those of chief importance for the history of philosophy 
are the Hamburger Dramaturgie, the Erziehung des menschen Geschlechts, 
the Wolfenbiittler Fragments, and the theological controversial writings. Cf. 
Rob. Zimmerman, Leibniz und Lessing (^Studien und Kritiken, I. 126 ff.) ; 
E. Zirngiebl, Der .T acobi- Mendelssohn' sche Streit iiber Lessing's Spinozismus 
(Munich, 1861) ; C. Hebler, Lessing- Studien (Bern, 1862) ■; W. Dilthey {Breuss. 
Jahrb. 1879). [Eng. tr. of the Ham. Dram, and Education of Human Face 
in Bohn Lib.; of Laoccoon, by Phillimore, Lond. 1875 ; cf. Sime, Lessing, Lond. 
1873, 1879.] 

Among Herder’s writings belong in this period, Ueber den Ursprung der 
Sprache, 1772 ; Auch eine Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit, 1774 ; 
Vom Erkennen and Empfinden der menschUchen Seele, 1778 ; Ideen zur 
Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit, 1784 ff. [Eng. tr., Lond. 1800] ; 
Gott, Gesprdche iiber Spinoza's System, 1787 ; Briefe , zur Beforderung der 
Humanitat, 1793 ff. (on his later philosophical literary activity, cf. below. Part 
VI. ch. 2). Cf. R. Haym, H. nach seinem Leben und seinen Werken (Berlin, 
1877-85) ; E. Melzer, H. als Geschichtsphilosoph (Neisse, 1872) ; M. Kroaeu- 
berg, H.'s Philosophie (Heidi. 1889) [art. Herder in Enc. Brit, by J. Sully], 
Cf. also J. Witte, Die Philosophic unserer Dichterheroed (Bonn, 1880). 



CHAPTER 1 . 


THE THEORETICAL fjUESTIOSS. 

“Tue projver stuvly of uiankind is roan." Tlu» worvl of Vojw’s 
is cluractcmtic of tiro whole |ihiloso{)hy of tJie Enli};htvtiiurnt, not 
only in the p^ti^l sense Urot this |>hiloso|)hy tliiJs thr nltinroto 
end of all sctcQlliic investigation to he always nun's “lu{>t*>itvs.s'' 
but aUo, in the theoretical jtotntaf view, in so far os this ^Idto'UJpUy, 
03 o whole, aims to base all knowledge ui>on the olxscrvotiou of the 
.'uC^^liroccsses of tiro psychical life. Alter lojcke hod set up the 
principle,^ that iirior to all metaphysical cotuideroliuns and eonln>« 
versies the general <]^uestiQa must Us decided of how far human 
insight reaches, and that this in turn is |M>.>ksib!e only by exact uxhi> 
biUon^ of^tlro sources from which knowledge derives, and of tiro 
c ourse of development by which it is brought about, ^ from that 
titoe f piiiemolo'jy^ the theory of knowledge, was brought into the 
front' rank of philosophical interests, and at tiro fuunu time rropiWaif 
psych^^i/ waa recognised as tho authorihUivu ;md deewivo court of 
la st resor t for epistemology, '^rUc legititualo reach of humati ulv,as^ 
should he judged by tho way in which they arise. Thus uxi*eriential 
psychology with all tho tacit assumptions which uru customary iu 
it becomes at onco tho basis of tho whole philosophical view of tho 
world, oiul tho favourite sclenco of tho age, and is at tho same tlmu 
the instrument of mediation between scienco and general literature. 
As in this latter field, tho predominant chnrocteristio among both 
EngUsinnen and Germans was that of depicting minds and rcllect- 
ing or viewing one’s self in tiro literary lookijig-ghiss, so philosophy 
should draw only tho image of man and of tho activities of his con- 
sciousness. Societies for tho “observation of man “were founded, 
all sorts of dilettante accounts of remarkable cx|)cticnces were gar- 
nered in largo “magazines,” and tho government of tho French 
Republic in its oflicial system of instruction,* replaced “philoso- 
phy ” by the sounding title, “Analyse do I’entendement humuin.” 

> Introduction to the J^tsay. Cf. M. Drobisch, Locke. Dtr VorlSufer KanVs 
(Zeitschr./. ezacte PhUoiophie, 1801). 

^ Cf. the highly amusing ,S'ea»ce« (Um ^colrt iVonyiaf, first year. 
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While accordingly among the theoretical q^uestions of the Enlight- 
enment philosophy, those as to the origin, development, and- know- 
ing power of human ideas stood uppermost, these were from the 
beginning placed beneath the presupposition of popular metaphysics, 
viz. that of naive realism. There, “ without,” is a world of things, 
of bodies or of who knows what else, — and here is a mind which is 
to know them. How do the ideas, which reproduce within the mind 
that world of things, get into it ? This way of stating the problem 
of knowledge, which is like that of the ancient Greeks, controls the 
theoretical philosophy of the eighteenth century completely, and 
attains in it both most perfect formulation and decisive disintegra- 
tion. Just in this respect the Cartesian onetaphy sics with its dualism 
of conscious and corporeal substances takes a controlling position 
through the entire age of the Enlightenment, and the popular 
empirical mode of expression in which it was presented hy Locke, 
made this author the leader of the new movement,'^ The methodical 
and metaphysical considerations which had readied a great develop- 
ment, and one full of character in Descartes’ important disciples, 
were now translated into the language of empirical psychology, and 
so arranged for the comprehension of the ordinary mind. 

In. connection, with this, however, the terminism which was in- 
herent in all modern philosophy, and which had been fostered ' 
especially in England (Hobbes), forced its way victoriously to the 
surface-, the qualitative separation of the content and forms of 
consciousness from the ‘‘outer world/’ to which alone they were 
nevertheless held to relate, was carried farther and deeper^ step by 
step, until it at last reached its extreme consequence . in Hume’s 
positivism. To the scientific dissolution which metaphysics thus 
experienced, corresponded in tiu-n a popularly practical and preten- 
tiously modest turning away from all speculation of more than 
ordinary refinement, or an all the more express profession of 
adherence to the truths of sound common sense. 

Whatever metaphysical interest remained vigorous in the : Em 
lightenment literature attached itself to the religious consciousness 
and to those endeavours which hoped to attain out of the strife of 
religious Confessions to a universal and rational conviction. In the 
deism which extended over Europe from the English free-thinking 
movement, the positive vie-ws of the world and of life of the En- 
lightenment period became concentrated, and while these convic- 
tions at the outset developed out of the connection with the natural 
science metaphysics of the preceding century, and in consequence 
of this devoted an especially lively interest to the prohlems of 
teleology, they became shifted with time more and more from the 
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inctapbyaicol to Uio monl, from tlio tiicorcticol to tho practical 
domaui. 

S 33, lanalo Idea*. 

Witli ri'garxl to the ijuvatiuH a* to (he urigiit of iilco* tlic pliiloso* 
phy of the KnlighleinncnV found alrrady in tin* lu'hl llie sharply 
pronounced ajilithcsls of *SVju««/uu» and Jltitiunolifiu. 

I, ThuYiralof thou luui bw» defended hy llohU-s on tho theo- 
retical a* aUo u^ion the pracUc.d doiu.iin, itnistnuclt aa he Indd man, 
in so far as he is an object of scienlillc knowlcil,;^, to bo an cntuoly 
seusuou* buin^, bound to tho sonsationi and impubt* of t!ie body. 
v^\ll idea*, in hi* vluvr, havo t!teirorii;in in the activity of the sense*, 
.aii^thc mechanism of ossoci.atioa wo* held to explain the arising of 
all other psychicid.stnicturcs from these beginnings. Such doctrines 
hocinod to bring in (luestiun the su(K‘r-sensuous dignity of man, ami 
tluit not only in the eye* of the ortliMlux opitunenu of Hohbes; the 
hiiiue iiiotivti determined the Xvo-HatontsU also to lively 
lint), Cudwotlh es|>ccially lud dUtiugulshcd himself in this rv-s^wet ; 
in hi* combating of atheism* ho liod Hobbes In mind a* one of his 
main opponents, .and in op|>o*itioii to tho doctrino that all human 
idea* arise from tho o|)cratioii uf the outer world uiA)n the mind, 
ha ap^icals especially to nuthematlcal conceptions. Tho cor^Kireal 
phenomena never completely corres{K>nd to these; the most wu con 
say is that they resemble them,’ In treating theconceptioti of God, 
on the other hand, he lays claim to tho argnment of tho consensus 
fjentiuvij and carries it out’ in most extensive manner to show that 
tiiis i(]e,a is innate. In like manner, Herbert of Clierhury had already 
grounded all tlio main doctrines of natural religion and monds by 
the aid, of tho Stoic and Ciceronian doclrinoof tho commune* uotdiie. 
The doctrino of innatu ide.a3 w;is conceived in a somewhat differ- 
ent sense by Descartes * ami his disciple*. Hero the jisychulogical 
question a.s to, tho origin,,qf.i.de:i3 was less in mind, although this 
^ucstiQQ, too, at a decUivo.pass;iga iu tho JCeditations {Med, HI.) 
received tho answer that illQ^innatcucss of. tlio idea of God was 
to bo coDcclved.Q£ as.a sign which tho creator had imprinted upon 
hi3_£ieatuio; but on.tbft-'ffholo^tho gre.at .metophysiciau had .laid 
inoro weight u;)on tho point th at tho criterion of innateness consists 
in imm ediate cmVeMCC or certainty, jlcnco ho had finally extended 
th o desTgnatibn 'fatluosCstnpi^d of Yho psydiologicol meaning be- 


* In the Synlemn futflleetuaU, especially at Uio close, V. 0, 28 £f. 

*Ib. V. \, 108 fl. (p. 006 fl. MobU.), 

* Tlie whole fourth chapter Is devoid to Uils task. 

‘ Cf. E. GrliQin, Descartes' Cthre ton den uM^ehorentn Fdeen, Jena, 18751. 
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longing to it at the outset) of the Latin ideoe innatoe to all that 
lumine naturali dare et distincte percqntur. Direct assent had b een 
adduced by Herbert of Cherbury also as the characteristic mark of 
innate ideas.^ 

2. Locke’s polemical attitude toward the maintenance of innate 
ideas has, indeed, an epistemological purpose, but is really,, deter- 
mined only by the psycho-genetic point of view. He asks primarily 
only whether the soul at its birth brings complete knowledge into 
the world with it, and finds this question deserving of a negative 
answer.^ In consequence of this the development of the thesis 
‘‘Ho innate principles in the mind” in the first book of Locke’s 
Essay is directed less against Descartes than against the English 
Heo-Platonists.® It combats first of all the consensus gentium, by an 
appeal to the experience of the nursery and of ethnology ; it finds 
that neither theoretical nor practical principles are universally 
known or acknowledged. Hor does it except from this demonstra 
,tion (with an express turn against Herbert) even the idea of God, 
since this is not only very different among different men, but is even 
entirely lacking with some. Hor does Locke allow the . evasion 
suggested by Henry More,^ that innate ideas might be contained in 
the soul not actually, but implicitly: this could only mean, accord- 
ing to Locke, that the soul is capable of forming and approving 
them, — a mark which would then hold for all ideas. The imme- 
diate assent, finally, which was held to characterise that which is 
innate, does not apply in the case of the most general abstract 
truths, just where it is wanted; and where this immediate assent 
is found it rests upon the fact that the meaning of the words and of 
their connection has been already apprehended at an earlier time.'® 

Thus the soul is again stripped of all its original, possessions : at 
birth it is like an unwritten sheet , (cf. p. 203), — white paper void 
of all characters.® In order to prove this positively, Locke then 
pledges himself to show that all our “ideas ” ^ arise f rom.... experience. 
Here he distinguishes simple and complex ideas in the assumption 
that the latter arise out of the former : for the simple ideas, how- 

1 Be Veritate (1656), p. 76. 

2 In which, moreover, Descartes completely agreed with him, for it was Des- 
cartes’ opinion also that it was not to he assumed that the mind of the child 
pursues metaphysics in its mother’s womb. Op. (C.) VIII. 269. 

® Cf. (and also for the following) G. Geil, Bie Abhdngigkeit Locke's von 
Bescartes (Strassburg, 1887). ' . 

* H. More, Antidot. adv. Ath. I. 3 and 7, and Locke, I. 2, 22. Cf. Geil, op. 
cit., p. 49. 

5 Locke, I. 2, 23 f. ^ 6 2 . 

T The term “ idea ’’ had lost its Platonic sense already in later Scholasticism 
and taken on the more general meaning of any mental modification whatever 
iVorstellung) . . 
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ever, he annovinces two diCfercat sources : serisaiioji and rejTccfion, 
outer and tnner perception. Under sensation he understands the 
i deas of the co rporeal world, brought about by the medium of the 
bodily senses} under reflection, on the other hand, the knowledge 
oflbe aVtiyities.of. the, soul itself called out by the above process. 
Psycho-genetically, therefore, these two kinds of perception are so | 
related that sensation is the occa sion _and the.presuppositio_n_fpr | 
reflentinn. — as regards their matter or nnnt-.pnj; thn. Tgl.atinn that \ 
all con tenL.oL.ideas .arises. from, sensation, while reflection, on the 1 
contrary, contains the consciousness of the functions performed in 
conne ctioD wit h this content- 

^ 3. To these functions, however, belonged als o all those by means 
of which the combination of the elements of consciousness into 
complex ideas takes place, t.e. ^1 processes of thought. And hero ' 
'Eocke'left the' relation of the intellectual activities to’ their original , 
sensuous contents in a popular indefiniteness which gave occasion , 
to the most various re-shapings of his teaching soon after. For, on j 
the one hand, those activities appear as the "faculties” of the mind, 
which in reflection becomes conscious of these its own modes of 
functioning (as for example, the capacity of having ideas itself,^ 
“perception,” is treated as the most original fact of reflection, to 
understand which every one is sent to his own experience) ; on the 
other hand, the mind, even in these relating activities, such as 
recollecting, distinguishing, comparing, connecting, etc., is regarded 
throughout as passive and bound to the content of the sensation. 
Hence it was possible for the most various views to develop out of I 
Locke’s doctrine, according to the varying degree of self-activity I 
which was ascribed to the mind in its process of connecting its I 
ideas. 

Of particular interest in this connection, by reason of the problems 
of epistemology and metaphysics derived from the Middle Ages, was 
the de velopment of t he jabs tract ideas out of the data of sensational 
Like the greater part of EnglislT philosophers, Locke w as an ad- j 
herent of No minalism, which professed to see in general concepts * 
nothing but internal, intellectual structures. In explaining these 
general ideas, however, Locke made more account of the co-opera- 
tion of “signs,” and in particular oi' language. Signs or words, 
when attached more or less arbitrarily to particular parts of ideas, 
make it possible to lay special stress upon these parts and bring 
them out from their original complexes, and thereby render possible 
the farther functions by wbich such isolated and fixed contents of 


* Essay, II. 9, 1 f. 
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consciousness are put into logical relations to one another.^ Hence 
for Locke, as formerly for the Epicureans, and then for the Ter- 
minists, logic was coincident with the science of signs, semiotics.- 
By this means room was gained for a demonstrative science of con- 
ceptions and for all abstract operations of the knowing mind, quite 
in the spirit of Occam, in spite of the sensualistic basis upon which 
all content of ideas was held to rest. Hone of these determinations 
were philosophically new, nor has their exposition in Locke any 
originality or independent power of thought : it is, however, smooth 
and simple, of agreeable transparency and easy to understand; it 
despises all scholastic form and learned terminology, glides skilfully 
over and away from all deeper problems, and thus made its author 
one of the most extensively read and influential writers in the history 
of philosophy. 

4. Strongly as Locke had emphasised the independent existence 
of inner experience by the side of the outer (as followed from his 
metaphysical attachment to Descartes, oh which see below, § 34, 1), 
he yet made the dependence of reflection upon sensation, as regards 
origin and content, so strong that it proved the decisive factor in 
the development of his doctrine. This transformation to complete 
sensualism proceeded along different paths. 

► In the epistemological and metaphysical development of Homi- 
I'l nalism this transformation led with Locke's English successors to 
\; extreme consequences. Berkeley ® not only declared the doctrine of 
the Keality of abstract conceptions to be the most extraordinary of 
■ ail errors in m etaphy sics,, but a lso — like the extreme Hominaliks 
of the Middle Ages — denied the existence of abstract ideas within 
the mind itseK. The illusory appearance of such ideas arises from 
the use of words as general terms ; but in truth, even in connection 
with such a word, we always think merely the sensuous idea, or the 
group of sensuous ideas, which at the beginning gave rise to that 
term. Every attempt to think the abstract alone shatters upon the 
sensuous idea, which always remains as the sole content of intellectual 
activity. Eor even the remembered ideas and partial ideas which 
can be separated out, have no other content than, the original sense- 

1 The development of these logical relations hetweeil the ideational contents 
which have been suigled out and fixed by means of the verbal signs, appears 
with Locke, under the name of the lumen naturale. Descartes had understood ■ 
by this as well intuitive as also demonstrative knowledge, and had set all this 
natural knowing activity over against revelation ; Locke, who treats the intuitive 
with terministic reserve (cf. § .34, 1), restricts the signification of the “ light of 
nature” to the logical operations and to the consciousness.. of the principles 
which obtain in these, according to the nature of the thinking faculty. 

Essau, IV. 21, 4. ^ - 

* Princ. nf Human Knoioledge, 5 S. . 
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Ciu»*. I, s IiiMU Idcan JI<rk<Uyt Jluuic, 

i iinprcssjous, bccauao an idea can never copy anytliing cUe than 
another idea.) Abstract idl'aa^ therefore, arc a tlclion of the scWls; • 
• irniib‘Kclu;U activity of tiiought iiono but scn.sumu jurlicular idc.w | 
exist, and some of llicac can stand for or represent others similar to 1 
tliem, on account of being designated tiy the same Icrnn 

Daviil y/uiue iulupletl (hit doctrine tn iU full extent, and on the 
ground of ihU »ul»>tiluted for loKrkeV distnielum of outer and inner 
jKUveplton another antithesis vrtlli altered terminology, vi4. tlut 
of the original and the cupietb A content of ixmKciou'ines.H is either 
original or the copy of an original, — either an •• ihtprttui/n" or an 
“ idai.'’ All iJcxs, therefore, ai« copies of imprexMons, and there 
is no idea that has come into existence otherwise than by being a 
copy of on iuiprcssioo, or that has any other content tiun that 
which it has received from its cora'*i>onding imjiression. It ;(]>• 
j)carcd, therefore, to bo the Uisk of philosophy to seek out the ong* 
inal for even the apparently most abstract conceptions in some 
impression, and thereby to csttmato the value for knowledge which 
the abstract conception has. To bosim*, Hume understood by ini> 
pressions by no rueaus merely tbo dements of outer exi>erieiice; 
ho meant also those of inner ext>erieitce. It was, therefore, accord* 
ing to Take’s modo of expression, the siiu]>]e ideas of sensation 
and rclicclioa which he declared to be impressions, and the wide 
vision of a great thinker prevented him from falling into a short* 
sighted scnstuilism. 

0 . A development of another sort, which yet led to a relatcil goal, 
^ took phice in connection with the aid of ;>/iyji’o/oyiV(i/ psyc/io^oyy. 
lA>cke had only tliou giit o f sensation as deiwnden t upon the actiyity 
^of_Uio b<^ny_Suise5, but had rcganled tlm elaboration of sensation 
ni the functions underlying ndlectimi as a work of the mind ; and 
though Ife avoided' Uio^qucstion as to immaterial substance, he had J 
throughou t treated tho _i ntcllcctu al ac tivities in thu narrower sense 
as some thing incorporeal an d inde p endent ‘of tluri)oi| v.“' That this 1 
should be otherwise regarded, tliat thinkers should begin to consider 
the physical organism as the bearer or agent not only of the siinjdo 
ideas, but also of their combination, was e:u>ily possible in view of 
the iml ccisivQ a mbiguit y of the Lockmn doctrines, but was still 
more called outlby one-sided conclusions drawn fro'm Cartesian and 
Sjnnozistic theories. 

Descartes, namely, had treated tliO whole psychical life of the 
animal os a mechanical process of tho nervous system, while ho had 
ascribed the h uman psychical Hfo to tho immaterial substance, tho 
res cofjUans. The more jwident the completely se nsuous nature of 
human ideation now seeme d in conse queij co of Locke's iuvostigatiom 
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Ciur. InwUthlfa^: irurttfy^LivncHne, 

Divid Uartlvj also, who brought into common uso tlio expression 
asA 7 Ci'<]/ron ‘ (which h:ul alreaiijr been nsctl before this) for the com- 
Innalions ami rclaliona which arise between the elements, lie wished 
to concoiee these rebtions, which ho analysed with all tlio caro of a 
natural scientist, solely as ps^'chical processes, and held fast to their 
complete incomjurahleness with material processes, even with tho 
most delicate forms of cor|>orea! motion. Hut ho was also a physi- 
cian, and the connection of tho mental life with tho states of tho 
body was so clear to him lliat ho made tho corre/;»»w/e;ic« 

of the two and the mutual relationship of Uio psychical functions 
and tho nervous exciUlions, which, at that time, were termed " ei6ni. 
tioHji,”* thu main bubject-malter of his psychology of assmnatiou. 
In this work ho held fast to tlie qualitative tlifTervnce l>etweeii tho 
two {urallcl series of phenomena and left tho ineUphysical question, 
as to the substance lying at their basts, undceitled: but willt refer- 
ence to ctiuMUty be fell itiscnsibly into materialism, in that ho con- 
ceived of tho mechanism of the nervous stales xs ultimately tho 
primary event, and tiuit of the {uychical activities as only tlio phe- 
nomenon accotu\cinyiug this event. To simple nervous uxciUlions 
corrcs{>ond simplo sensations or desires ; to complex, complex. This 
scientitic theory, to bo sure, involved him in serious contruUctions 
with his pious faith, and tho ** Observations" show how earnestly 
and fnntlv.ssly ho struggled Ifctwccn tho two. Quito the samo is 
true of Priettley, who even made tlio farther concession to material- 
ism of IcUiiig fall the heterogeneity Wtween the ivsychical and 
Ixnlily processes, and desiring to replace psychology- completely hy 
nerve pliysiology. On this account ho also abandoned entirely tho 
staud|>oint of inner expcricuco defended by tho Scots, Imt at tho 
samo time desired to unite with his system tho warmly supix)rtcd 
conviction of a teleological deism. 

Authroiwlogical materialism was worked out in its baldest form 
by tho Fronclupan, LaiweHrU, Convinced by medical observations 
upon himself and others of tho coinpleto dcpcndenco of tlio mind 
ui>on the body, ho studied tho mechanism of life in animals and men, 
following Bocrliavo’s suggestions, and Descartes’ conception of tho 
former seemed to him completely appUcablo to tho latter also. 'I'ho 
distinction between tho two, wliich is only ono of degree, permits 
for human psychical activities also no other explanation than that 
they are mechanical functions of tho brain. On this account it is 


‘ In tbo later, especially tho Scottish literature, ami in iKirtlculnr with Tliomas 
Drown, -tho expression “ a&soclalloa*' boltcn replaced hy iuggrstton. 

* Instead ol this tenn Erasmus Darwin Introduced the expression, “ motions 
of the sensorium.” 
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an encroachment of raetaijhysics to ascribe to the ‘‘mind” a sub- 
stantiality of its own in addition to that of matter. The conception 
of matter as that of a body which is in itself dead and needs mind 
or spirit as its moving principle, is an arbitrary and false abstrac- 
tion : experience shows that matter moves itself and lives. It is 
just Descartes’ mechanics which has proved this, says Lamettrie, 
an(I therefore the inevitable consequence of this mechanics is mate- 
rialism. And that all psychical life is only one of the functions of 
the body, is evident from the fact that not a single content is found 
in the mental life which is not due to the excitation of some one of 
the senses. If we think of a man as the Church Father Arnobius 
proposed, — so writes Lamettrie,^ to establish his sensualism which 
iiad developed from Locke, — who from his birth on had been excluded 
from all connection with his kind, and restricted to the experience 
of a few senses, we should find in him no other ideational contents 
than those brought to him through just these senses. 

6. Less important in principle, but all the more widely extended 
in tlie literary world, were the other re-shapings which Locke’s 
doctrine experienced in France. Voltaire, who domesticated it 
among his countrymen by his Letlres sur les Anglais, gave it a com- 
pletely sensualistic stamp, and even showed himself — though with 
sceptical reserve — not disinclined to entrust to the Creator the 
power of providing the I, which is a corporeal body, with the 
capacity of thinking also. This sceptical sensualism became 
the fundamental note of the French Enlightenment," Condillac, 
who at the beginning had only expounded Locke’s doctrine and 
defended it against other systems, professed liis adherence to this 
sceptical sensualism in his influential Trade des Sensations. 
Whatever the mind may be, the content of its conscious activities 
is derived solely from sense-perception. Condillac develops the 
theory of as.soeiational psychology in connection with the fiction 
of .a. statue, svhich, equipped only with cai)acity of sensation, receives 
one after another the excitations of the different senses which are 
added to it, and by this means gradually unfolds an intellectual 
life like that of man. Here' the Luidamental idea is that the mere 
co-existenee of different semsations in the same con.sciousness brings 
with it oj dst’lj the aenaution of their relation to each other and to the 


• .\i die do.te of the IlUhnre .VaCunllf. de VAmc. Cf, also above, p. 225, 
mius l. 

hi' .s-uae luude of thou'd'.t itself al-so in tiie begir)nin".H of le-stheUc 

efi'iCi.-!?! m the fonjiyf the principle that, the e.ssciice of all art coii,st«ts in the 

•• juiU.Ui os u! L«\4athisl Nrjturt* •• .” The tj'jHj of thn conception was E. BdiCetu 
t Ml l-t.rOi •.vjth his treatise, its ndniu it un mime Ihindpi 

ilTpiJ. 
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o6jcci or M< uI/k Iu acconUnce with principle tlio process is 
depicted by which all Iho maiiifuld |i<ychic.il aclivilics Wcomo 
unfolded outof \»crcvpliou: iu lUc theoretical scries, by virUieof the 
diffoanccs in intensity and in n‘iM'Utton of sen.salions, there h’row 
succei^sively allenliun, rxt'ognising rt-collcclion, distinction, coni- 
jarUun, judgment^ inference, inuigination, and fXjH.*etation of the 
future; ami tiii.tlly with the help of signs, fajK-CMlly those of 
langu.igi*, arise abstraction and the gnisjung of gejjeral principles. 
Hut iu addition to sensation, iwrceptiuis lias also the fi-ehiig-eleiuent 
of plcMsuro aud juin, and out of this, in ctuinecUon wuli the laovc- 
inont of ideas, ilcvelop desire, love and hate, liojK?, fear,' and— as 
Iho tx'snlt of all such eluvugc* of the practical con.scutusncss — 
finally, the moral will. So knowledge and inurahty grow u{>on the 
soil of the ben.MbiVity. 

This systematic construction h.ol gnul sncccas. The systemalio 
impulse, which u.ts repfe5.se«l in the mcUp!»>sical tiehl (ef. $ HI, 7), 
threw itself with all the gr\*aler energj* ujmhi this ‘*itualy»U vf the 
/«i(»uin mold" as a substitute; and as Condillao himself had already 
woven many acute olisorvations into his cxfiositlon of the dcvvIoi>* 
ment process, son whole throng of adherents found op{>ortunity to 
take part iu the completion of this sttuclure by slight changes aud 
shiftings of the pii.'tses, by innovations in nomenclature and by 
more or less valuable deductions. Tbo tiovernment of Iho Uevolu* 
tiun rccogniaed as philosojdiy only this stuily of the empirical 
development of intelligence, and IX'stull de ‘i'mry g-ave it later the 
name .So it came about that at the beginning of our 
century philosophers were in France usually calletl ideologists. 

7. With reference to the nature of the mind in whiuli these trans* 
formations of sensation {itettUr) were held U> take place, a great part 
of tlie ideologists remained by Condillac’s ^lositivistio reserve ; others 
went on from Voltaire’s problematical to I*amettrio’s .assertive mate* 
rialism, — at first, in Hartley’s fashion emphasising the thorougli* 
going dependence of combinations of ideas ujwu nervous processes, 
then with express maiutcuanco of tho materiality of tUo psychicivl 
activities. This development is most clearly to bo seen in tho 0.030 
of Diderot. IIo set out from tho jwsitiou of Shaftesbury aud Locke, 
but the scnsualistic literature bccamo moro jxiteiit from stop to step 


> In tlio development of Uio practical bcrics of coiuiclous acLi, the iiUluciico of 
Descartes' and Spinoza's theory of tiio emotions nnd passions asserted llselt 
wlUi Condillac and hU disciples, as also In part among tho Englibh assocla* 
tional psychologists. 

* It is not Impossiblo that this noraendaturo In caso of do 'lYacy was intended 
to be the counwrpart to Fichte’s ** Wlssenschafislehre,” — Scienco of Know!* 
edge (cf. below. Part VI. ch. 2), • 
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in the Editor of the Eiicyclopcedia ; he followed up the hypotheses 
of hylozoisiu ‘ (cf. below, § 34, 9), aud finally took part in the com- 
jjosition of the Systime de la JTalure. This work set forth the 
liunuin psychical activities within the framework of its metaphysics 
as the fine invisible motions of the nerves, and treated their genetic 
process just :is Lamettrie had done. Among the later ideologists 
Cabauis is prominent in this respect by the newness of his physio- 
logical point of view ; he takes account of the progress of natural 
science in so far as to seek the conditions of the nerves, to which 
man^s psychical states (le moral) must be referred, no longer merely 
in mechanical motions, but in chemical changes. Ideation is the 
secretion of the brain, just as other secretions are produced by other 
organs. 

In opposition to this, another line of ideology held fast to Locke’s 
principle that all content of ideas may indeed be due to the senses, 
but that in tlio functions directed toward combining such content 
the peculiar character of the mind’s nature shows itself. The leader 
of this line of tliought was Bonnet. He, too, in a manner similar to 
that of Condillac, adopts the mode of consideration commended by 
Lamettrie, adverting to Arnobius, but he is much too well-schooled 
as an investigator of Katnre to fail to see that sensation can never 
be resolved into elements of motion, that its relation to physical 
states is .synthetic, but not analytic. Hence he sees in the mechanism 
uf the nervous system only the causa occasionalis for the spontaneous 
rmciion of (he mind, and the substantiality of the mind seems to him 
to be proved by the unitif of consciousness. He connects with this 
theory all sorts of fantastic hypotheses.* Religious ideas speak in 
his as.sumption of the iinntaterial mind-substance, but sensualism 
admits an activity of this substance only in connection with the 
iiody ; for this reason, in order to explain immortality aud the un- 
interrtipted activity of the mind, Bonnet lielps himself by the 
hypothesis of an lethere.al body whicli is joined essentially with the 
and takes on a co.'i,r.ser material external organism, according to 
it-, dwelling-place in each partictilar case. 


Jhln union of .sensualism with the maintenance of .self-.subsi.stent 
f.Mtafitiadty and capacity of reaction on tlie part of the mind 
ol uva r w countryman, Jioitssmu, who combated with 

t.H nul the p.'iycludogieal theories of the Encyclop:edi.sts. He found 
h.ii thi-i charvmteristic <pmlity of the mind, the unity of its futiction, 
vsu' -s 5t*ch 5!iy>vhii// and opposed tliLs original natu- 
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ralness of its essence to the cold and indifferent mechanism of ideas, 
which would debase the mind to an unconditional dependence upon 
the outer world. The feeling of individuality rebelled with him 
against a doctrine according to which there is nothing in man’s 
consciousness but the play, as if upon an indifferent stage, of a mass 
of foreign contents accidentally coming together, which unite and 
then separate again. He wished to bring out the thought that it is 
not the case that the mental life merely takes place within us, but 
that it is rather true that we are ourselves present as actively deter- 
mining personalities. This conviction dictated Rousseau’s opposi- 
tion to the intellectualistic Enlightenment, which in the sensualism 
of Condillac and of the Encyclopxdists wished to regard man’s inner 
life as only a mechanical product of sensational elements excited 
from without: to psychological atomism Rousseau opposes the 
principle of the Monadology. 

In the same manner, and perhaps not without influence from 
Rousseau in his arguments, St. Martin raised his voice against the 
prevailing system of Condillac; he even came out of his mystical 
retreat to protest in the sessions of the Ecoles NormaUs ^ against 
the supeiflciality of sensualism. The ideologists, lie says, talk a 
great deal about human nature; but instead of observing it they 
devote their energies to put it together (composer). 

8. The Scottish pdiilosophers are the psychological opponents of 
sensualism in all its forms. The common ground on which this 
contrast developed is that of psychology regarded as philosophy. 
For Reid, also, and his disciples seek the task of philosophy in the 
investigation of man and his ment^ capacities ; indeed, they fixed 
still mote energetically and one-sidedly than the various schools of 
their opponents the methodical point of view that all philosophy 
must be empirical psychology. But this view of the human physi- 
cal activity and its development is diametrically opposed to that 
of the sensualists. The latter hold the simple, the former the com- 
plex, the latter the individual ideas, the former the judgments, the 
latter the sensuous, the former the internal, the latter the particular, 
the former the general, to be the original content of the mind’s 
activity. Reid acknowledges that Berkeley’s idealism and Hume’s 
scepticism are as correct consequences from Locke’s principle as is 
Hartley’s materialism; but just the absurdity of these consequences 
refutes the principle. 

In opposition to this, Reid will now apply the Baconian method 
of induction to the facts of inner perception in order to attain by an 


^ ^ Seanets dt$ £c. Rortn-f lU, 61 S. 
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analysis of these to the original truths, which are givea from the 
beginning in connection with the nature of the human mind, and 
which assert themselves in the development of its activities as 
determining principles. Thus, putting aside all help of physiology, 
the fundamental science psychology shall be perfected as a kind of 
natural science of inner observation. In the solution of this task, 
Eeid himself, and after him especially Dugald Steiuart, develop a 
considerable breadth and comprehensiveness of vision in the appre- 
hension of the inner processes and a great acuteness in the analysis 
of their essential content : a multitude of valuable observations on 
the genetic processes of the mental life is contained in their exten- 
sive investigations. And yet these investigations lack in fruitful- 
ness of ideas as well as in energetically comprehensive cogency. 
For they everywhere confuse the demonstration of that which can 
be discovered as universally valid content, in the psychical func- 
tions, with the assumption that this is also genetically the original 
and determining : and since this philosophy has no other principle 
than that of psychological fact, it regards without criticism all that 
can in this manner be demonstrated to be actual content of mental 
activity, as self-evident truth. The sum-total of these principles is 
designated as common sense, and as such is held to form the supreme 
rule for all philosophical knowledge. 

9. In the philosophy of the German Enlightenment all these 
tendencies mingle with the after- workings of the Cartesian and 
Leibnizian rationalism. The twofold tendency in the method of 
this latter system had taken on a fixed systematic form through 
the agency of Christian Wolff.^ According to him, all subjects 
should be regarded both from the point of view of the eternal 
truths and from that of the contingent truths : for every province 
of reality there is a knowledge through conceptions and another 
through facts, an a priori science proceeding from the intellect and 
an a posteriori science arising from perception. These two sciences 
were to combine in the result in such a way that, for example, em- 
pirical psychology must show the actual existence in fact of all 
those activities which, in rational psychology, were deduced from 
the metaphysical conception of the soul, and from the “faculties” 
resulting from this conception. On the other hand, following Leib- 
niz s precedent, the distinction in value of the two modes of knowl- 
edge was so far retained as to regard only the intellectual knowledge 
as clear and distinct insight, while empirical (or, as they said at 
that time, historical) knowledge was regarded as a more or less 
obscure and confused idea of things. 

Psychologically, the two kinds of knowledge were divided, in 
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accordance with the Cartesian model, into the idece innalcB and the 
idece adventitice. Yet Wolif himself, j^reeably to the metaphysical 
direction of bis thought, laid less weight upon the genetic element. 
But the opposite was the case with his adherents and opponents, 
who were already standing under the influence of the French and 
English theories. The general course of the development was that 
the importance which Leibniz and Wolff had conceded to empiricism 
was increased mote and more by the penetration of the Lockiau 
principles. The psychological method gained the preponderance 
over the metaphysico-ontological step by step, and within the psy- 
chological method increasing concessions were made to sensualism, 
of such a nature that ultimately not only earnest men of science 
like Rudiger and Lossius, but especially a great part of the “ popu- 
lar philosophers” supported completely the doctrine that all human 
ideas arise from sense-perception. The motley and irregular series 
of stages in which this process completed itself has only a literary- 
historical interest,* because no new arguments came to light in con- 
nection with it. 

Only one of these men used the psychologico-epistemological 
dualism which prevailed in the German philosophy of the Enlightt 
enmeiit, to make an origiiial and fruitful turn. Heinrich Lambert, 
who was fully abreast of the natural science of his time, had 
grown into intelligent sympathy with the mathematico-logical 
method as completely as he had into an insight into the worth of 
experience: and in, the phenomenology of his New Organon, in 
attempting to flx the limits for the psychological significance of 
these two elements of knowledge, he disposed the mixture of the 
a priori and a posteriori constituents requisite for knowing reality, 
in a way that led to the distinction of form and content in ideas. The 
content-elements of thought, he taught, can be given only by per- 
ception : but their mode of connection, the form of relation which 
is thought between them, is not given from without, but is a proper 
activity of the mind. This distinction could be read out of Locke’s 
ambiguous exposition : * but no one had conceived it so sharply and 
precisely from this point of view as Lambert, And this point of 
view was of great importance for the genetic consideration of the 
ideas of the human mind. It followed from it, that it was neither 
possible to derive the content from the mere form, nor the form of 
knowledge from the content. The first refuted the logical rational 


* Cf. W. Windelband, GescK d. neueren Philosopkie, I. §§ 5^-65. 

* Cf. the demonstration in G. Harteastein, Locke's Lehre von der nienscA 

lichen Erkenntniss in Vergleidiung mit Leibniz' Kritik derselhen (Leips 
1861, d. sfichs. Oes. d. jyissenzeh.). 
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ism with which Wolff would spin all ontology and metaphysics out 
from the most general principles of logic, and ultimately from the 
one principle of contradiction; the other took the basis - away from 
sensualism, which thought that with the contents of perception the 
knowledge also of their relations was immediately given. Out of 
this grew for the “ improvement of metaphysics ” the task of dis- 
solving out these relating forms from the total mass of experience, 
and of making clear their relation to content. But Lambert sought 
in vain for a single unifying principle for this purpose,^ and his 
“ ArchiteTctonik’’ finally contented itself with making a collection 
of them not based on any internal principle. 

10. While all these theories as to the origin of human ideas were 
flying about in the literary market, the reconciling word upon the 
problem of innate ideas had been long spoken, but was waiting in a 
manuscript in the Hanoverian library for the powerful effect which 
its publication was to produce. .. in his Nbuveaux Essais, 

had provided the Lockian ideology -^vith a critical commentary in 
detail, and had embodied within it the deepest thoughts of his phi- 
losophy and the finest conclusions of his Monadology. 

Among the arguments with which Locke combated the doctrine 
that ideas were innate, had been that with which he maintained 
that there could be nothing in the mind of which the mind knew 
nothing. This principle had also been pronounced by him ^ in the 
form that the soul thinks not always. By this principle the Car- 
tesian definition of the soul as a res cogitans was brought into ques- 
tion : for the essential characteristic of a substance cannot be denied 
it at any moment. In this sense the question had been often dis- 
cussed between the schools. Leibniz, however, was pointed by his 
Monadology to a peculiar intermediate position. Since, in his view, 
the soul, like every monad, is a “ representing ” power, it must have 
perceptions at every moment: but since all monads, even those 
which constitute matter, are souls, these perceptions cannot pos- 
sibly all be clear and distinct. The solution of the problem lies, 
therefore, again in the conception of unconscious representations or 
petites perceptions (cf. above, § 31). The soul (as every monad) 
always has ideas or representations, but not always conscious, not 
always clear and distinct ideas ; its life consists in the development 
of the unconscious to conscious, of the obscure and confused to clear 
and distinct ideas or representations. 

In this aspect Leibniz now introduced an extremely significant 

^ This is best seen in his interesting correspondence with Kant, printed in 
the works of the latter. 

2 Essay II. 1, 10 f. 
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conception into p5yc!iolog)' ami cpUleinology. He distinguished 
bclu'ccn the stales in uiiich the soul merely hm (iUms, and those in 
xriiicli it is conxmuj of them. The former ho designated as i)crcci>> 
lion, the laltcr .is aj'jx^rtr]4ion} He undcTstood, Uiercfoie, by 
api>orcoption the process Ijy which tinconsciou<, oh.sc«re, and con* 
(ustnl tepresewutions are rais«l into clear aiul distinct couscw^u^ne^s, 
and tlwrchy recognised hy the soul as its own .and oj>prx>jirutfol by 
tc!/<tif\iduusn<*M. ''rho genetic pioc»*AS of the ivsyclural life cotJsisls 
in the cAnnyin/; 0 / «/«iCXuufi'ous info rvnwtous re/trcjf»i/«in’<m4 or »de.t5, 
in taking up (K^tceptmus into tho clrarneai and dtslinctiicss of sc'If* 
consciousness. In Ujc light of the Monatlidogy I^eibnix's mdluxlo. 
logical view of the empirical or contingent truths (rf. j 7) Ux)k 
on :i i>cciiliar colouring. The f.-u't that tlio mosuids have no windows 
makes it imjiosaiblu to conceive of |>cn'eptioii incLipliysically as a 
working of things u]K]n the soul :* the ideas of sense, or sense.]iri‘.s. 
entations, must rather be thought as activities which tlie soul, by 
viriuo of the prc-csUblidu'^l harmony, develops in ;u> obseuxe ami 
confused manner (.u ixtiut ;)crtcprio»s), and the tninsfurmation 
which takes place in them can bo rrganlctl only a.i a process of 
makingtliem distinct and of clearing them up, — .as a taking up into 
5cIf<cumvciousncKs, as apj>fr<rj4ion. 

liicn/i'&tViVy and uudtnttiiitUtttj, the distinction ImIwccii which with 
Ixiibiiiz coincides with that of differvut dega-es of clearness and 
distinctness, lave, thcrvfun*, in his viow, the same content, only 
that the funner has in ubsetiro and confused rcprcscntitioii 
what the latter ihisscsscs os clear and distinct Nothing comes 
into tho soul from without; that which it consciously represents 
has been already unconsciously contained within iti and on tho 
other hand, the soul ciiunot bring forth anything in iU conscious 
ideas wliicli has not been within it from the beginning. Henco 
I Leibniz must decide tliat in a cortiiii sense, that is, unconsciously, 
I all ideas arc innato ; and that in another sense, that is, consciously, no 
I idea is innato in tho human soul. Hodcsignates this relation, which 
had been previously sketclied in tho principles of tho ^ifonadolog}*, 
by the name virhutl i«;ur/c;u’.w of ideas. 

This tiiouglit, wliicli is at onco treated as tho oontrolling |>oint of 
view at tho Oj,«jniug of the JVeio Assays, U inirried out especially 
with reference to tho universal or eternal truths. Tins was indeed 
the burning question : hero tho ono party (tho Neo*riatonists, and 
in part tho Cartesians) maintained that these were innato “actu- 

X PKne. lie fo 4V0I. ft tie la OrSfe, 4 , where the rckllonahlp with tho bocklan 
reflection coracs out strongly ; Xoup. £ts. II. 0, 4 . 

a y. E. IV. 4 , 6. 
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ally,” as fully formed (fertige) truths; the others (Hobbes, and 
in part Locke) would explain them from the co-operation of sensa- 
tional elements. Leibniz, however, carries out the thought that 
such principles are contained already in perception, as petites percep- 
tions, that is, as the involuntary forms of relating thought, but that 
after this unconscious employment of them they are apperceived, 
that is, raised to clear and distinct consciousness and so recognised 
in connection with experience. The form of the souks activity 
which is afterwards brought to clearness and distinctness of intel- 
lectual apprehension as a universal principle, an eternal truth, 
inheres already in the sensuous representation, though unclear and 
confused. Hence while Locke had appropriated for his own use the 
scholastic principle nihil est in intellectu quod non fuerit in sensu, 
Leibniz adds thereto nisi intellectus ipse} 

11. When the Nouveaux Essais were printed in 1765, they excited 
great attention. Lessing was translating them. That the life of 
the soul transcends all that is clear and distinctly conscious, and is 
rooted in obscurely presaged depths, was an insight of the highest 
value for the literature which was just struggling out of the intel- 
lectual dryness of the Enlightenment, and out of insipid correctness 
to an unfolding full of genius, — and an insight all the more valua- 
ble as coming from the same thinker that Germany honoured as the 
father and hero of its Enlightenment. In this direction Leibniz 
worked especially upon Herder : we see it not only in his aesthetic 
views,' but still more in his prize essay “ On the Knowing and Eeel- 
ing of the Human Soul.” 

Under the preponderance of the methodological point of view, the 
Leibnizo-Wolffian school had strained the opposition between rational 
and empirical knowledge as far as possible, and had treated under- 
standing and sensibility as two separate faculties. The Berlin 
Academy had wished to see the mutual relation of these two sepa- 
rated powers, and the share which each has in human knowledge, 
investigated: Herder played the true Leibniz — as the latter had 
developed himself in the Nouveaux Essais — against the prevailing 
system of the schools when he emphasised in his treatise the living 
unity of man’s psychical life, and showed that sensibility and under- 
standing are not two different sources of knowledge, but only the 
different stages of one and the same living activity with Avhich the 
monad comprehends the universe within itself. All the ideas with 
which the soul raises itself in its development, step by step, from the 
consciousness of its immediate environment to the knowledge of 


* Nouv. Ess. II. 1, 2. 


- Cf. principally the fourth Kritische Wdldchen. 
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tbo hatinony of the universe, are iuiiate within the soul as internal 
powers. This deeper unity of sensibility and understanding, Herder 
called feeling; and in, this also in his iutiuiry as to the “Origin of 
Language,” he found tho function which embraces all senses like a 
unity, and by means of which tho psycho'physical mechanism of 
producing and hearing sounds (Tonens and Uorens) is raised to 
become tho expression of tliought. 

12. ilore imi>ottant still was another effect of tho work of Lcib* 
niz. It was no less a thinker than Kant who undertook to build up 
the doctrine of the ifourcaux Essais into a system of epistemology 
(cf. § 3-4, 13). The Kdnigsberg philosopher was stimulated by that 
work to one of tho most important turns in his development, and 
completed it in his Inaugural Dissertation} He had already grown 
out of the WolfEan school- mctapUj'sica and had been long employed 
with tho examination of tho empirical theories, and yet could not 
satisfy himself with them.* On the contrary, he was proceeding in 
the direction of establishing metaphysics upon a now basis, and was 
following Lambert’s attempts to make .a beginning at tho work in 
connection with the distinction of form and content in knowledge. 
. Now Leibniz showed with reference to tho “eternal trutlia” that 
they inhered already as involuntary relating forms withiir sense 
expexionco itself, to be raised and brought to clear and distinct con* 
sciousness by the reflection of tho understanding. This principlo of 
virtual innateness is tho nervo of Kant’s Inaugural Dissertation! tho 
metaphysical truths lie in tho soul as laws of its activity,* to enter 
into active function on occasion of experience, and then to become 
object and content of the Icnowicdgc of the understanding. 

Kant now applies this point of view in a new and fruitful manner 
to sensuous knowledge. From methodical reasons he' opposed this to 
intellectual knowledge much more sharply even than the Wolffians ; 
but on this account the question for him was, whether there are 
perhaps in the world of the senses just such original form-relations 
as had been pointed out in tlie intellectual world by Leibniz and 
recognised by ICant himself (cf. § 8, and tho whole Sectio IV. of the 
treatise De mundi sensibtlis et intelligibilis forma et princiinis) : and 
thus he discovered tho “pure Forms of the sensibility” — sjjoce and 
time. They are not innate in the ordiimry sense, but acquired, yet 
not abstracted from the data of sensibility, but ab ipsa mentis 

1 The dependence of this essay upon I3je Nbmeaw Essais has been shown by 
W. Wipdelband, Vierteljakrschr. f. toissenseh. Philos.^ I., 1870, pp. 2.34 If. 

2 Tliis is best proved by the essay which apparently stands farthest removed 
from metophysics, The Dreams of a Ghost Seer. Cf. also Part VI, cli. 1. 

* De ilundi Sens, et Int., | 6: dantur per ipsam natxiram intellectus. Ci 
§ 8, also the corollary to § 3. 
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actione secundum perpetuus leges sensa sua coordinante [from the 
very action of the mind co-ordinating its sensations according to 
perpetual laws], and like the intellectual Forms they are recognised 
by attending to the mind’s activity on occasion of experience, — the 
business of mathematics. 

Another formulation was given to the principle of virtual innate- 
ness by Tetens. He wrote his essays on human nature and its 
development under the impression received from Kant’s Inaugural 
Dissertation. He, too, declares that the “ acts of thought ” are the 
first original relation-thoughts ( Verhdltnissgedanlcen ) : we learn 
them by applying them when we think; and thus they prove 
themselves to be the natural laios of thought. The universal prin- 
ciples which lie at the basis of all philosophical knowledge are, 
accordingly, “ subjective necessities ” in which the essential nature 
of the thinking soul itself comes to consciousness. 

§ 34. Knowledge of the Outer World. 

The background of all these theories is their epistemological pur- 
pose. This, however, assumes from the beginning a somewhat 
narrower place under the presupposition of the naive realism which 
became attached to the Cartesian metaphysics. The principle of 
the cogito ergo sum made the self-knowledge of the mind’s nature 
appear as the original certainty, as that which was self-evident and 
immediately free from doubt ; but the greater the difference in kind 
which was conceived to exist between the world of consciousness 
and that of space and bodies, the greater the difficulties that pre- 
sented themselves with reference to the possibility of knowing this 
latter world. 'This fact was taught at once by the metaphysical 
development immediately after Descartes (cf. § 31), and the same 
was now repeated in the most various forms in connection with the 
translation of these same thoughts into the language of empirical 
psychology and sensualism. 

There is thus in the epistemology of modern philosophy from its 
beginning a superiority attributed to inner experience, by virtue of 
which knowledge of the outer world becomes problematical. In this an 
after-working of the Terminism, with which the Middle Ages had 
ended, asserts itself throughout the whole extent of modern thought 
as a determining mode of view : the heterogeneity of the outer 
and inner worlds gives the mind a proud feeling of a substantial 
quality peculiar to itself as contrasted with things, but at the same 
time a certain degree of uncertainty and doubtfulness in orienting 
itself in this world Avhich is to it strange and foreign. In this way 
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the very sUlcmvut «f iho hiiul^uncutAl prvhtcm is> ll>c philosophy at 
t)jo Enl?g]»\cn]n<*nl Miowii lU-Af to l)C echo of lhaV ilutfi>eoi»g 
of the luiml n'ithiii th;>l pbriitgof conjiciuusri(\u uiton an imlo- 
jH'iuUnt Uwi< over agaiiwl the outer worh), Mrith which Iho ancient 
philosophy coiktl iu course, Iti tin* w.vi nwtc«l iho |>owcr of the 
Augiatiniau spirit over inoilcni philosophy. 

J. TIjC prc|ionilerance of the inner e*|*crienft' asserts itself very 
strongly also with lAxXft although in piinejj>le he phuretl seinuilion 
and rctleciion ui»o:i an c'^iulity psychologically, ami in his genetic 
tljeory even tiU4ie the latter Jcjn'inlcnt iij-on llio former. Hut in 
assigning Ihu oplslemulogical valuc-S lliU relation is at once n'VcraciI 
in the spirit of the Cartesian principles. For the iltuliMu of finite 
suhstances which ihu great KivneU tueUphyi>ici.An Lul ptuiioutuh'd is 
quietly introduced by IxkVo in rtuijunction with llm dualism of the 
simrces of cxjvcricnce: seu^aUuu U dcsigmil to funriAh knowledgt« of 
the corixjrtal outer world, rcllvctiuu to give knowledge of th«* activities 
of thu mind itself: and in tins consider.ition it is naturally found 
tlut thu hitter U much moru suiUil to iu Uusk tlun tho former. 
Our knowUtlgu of our own states U in/uiViiv and the most certain of 
Mill; and with a knowledge of our sutes we aro at tin* mium time 
‘l^rfcctly and undoubtedly suru of our own existence aha Iax;ku 
presents this doctrino of the certainty of knuwleilgu of self with 
an almo.At verUU adherence to iK’scsrtes.* With referimco to our 
knowledge of thu cur;»orval world, on thu other tnuid, his attitude 
is much more rcscrs'ciL Such a kiiowledgu is {Mssihlo only tlirough 
sensation; and althougli it still deserves thu nanio knowledge, it yet 
lacks coiupleto certainty and ade<iuacy. Primarily, it is only thu 
prcseuco of thu idea iu the mind that is intuitively cerUiiu; that a 
thing corres^Kiuds to the idea is not intuitively cerUvin, and demotw 
stratiou can at most teach that there is a thing there, but can 
predicate nothing concerning this thing. 

To be sure, Locko is not at all in agreement with himself on this 
l>oint. In connection with his theory of tho ideas of sensation, ho 
adopts the doctrine of tho iutcllectnal nature of thu sense qualities 
quite in tho form worked out by Descartes (cf. § 31, 2), designates 
them happily by tho distinction of primary and secondary qualitie.s, 
adds, as tertiary qualities, such poivers as express tho relation of ono 
body to another, declares primary qualities to l)o those which really 
belong to bodies In themselves, and reckons, also, impenetrability 
in this class, in addition to those assigned to it by Descartes. ^Vs 
compared with tho doctrino of Hobbes, this is iu its cssencu a 


^ Kttag IV. 0, 3. 
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decided relapse into the mode of thought of Democritus and Epicurus, 
as is shown, also, in the fact that Locke follows the theory of 
images in tracing stimulations to the affection of the nerves by 
minute particles streaming out from objects.^ On the wholej there- 
fore, the fundamental Cartesian basis of mathematical knowledge 
of Nature is here reaffirmed and even more widely extended. 

But Locke’s decision in connection with his analysis of the idea 
of substance has an entirely different purport. Like Occam, he 
distinguishes from intuitive knowledge and knowledge given by 
sensation, demonstrative knowledge: this has to do, not with the 
relation of ideas to the outer world, but with the relation of ideas 
to one another. In its value as knowledge it stands after the intuh 
tive, but superior to the sensitive." Demonstrative thinking is then 
conceived of entirely terministically, something as in the ease of 
Hobbes, as a reckoning with concept signs. The necessity attach- 
ing to the demonstration holds only within the world of ideas ; it 
concerns, as one class, general or abstract ideas to which no proper 
reality corresponds in natura rerum. If ideas are once present, 
judgments may be formed concerning the relations which exist 
between them, quite apart from any reference to the things them- 
selves; and it is with such judgments alone that demonstrative 
knowledge has to do. Such “complex” ideas are thought-things, 
which, after they have been fixed by definition, can enter into the 
union with others determined in each case by the respective con- 
tents, without thereby acquiring any relation to the outside world. 
Among these modes of union, that which is expressed by the idea 
of substance (the category of inherence) is conspicuous in an especial 
manner. Eor all other contents and relations can be\ thought only 
as belonging to some substance. This relation, therefore, has Keality, 
— the idea of substance is, according to Locke’s expression, ectypal, 
— but only in the sense that we are forced to assume a real substrate 
for the modes given in particular ideas, without being able to make 
any assertion as to what this substrate itself is. Substance is the 
supporter, itself unknown, of known qualities, which we have occa- 
sion to assume belong together. 

This view that sixbstances are unknowable does not, indeed, 
hinder Locke from taking in hand at another passage,® in an entirely 
Cartesian fashion, a division of all substances into “cogitative and 
incogitative.” On the other hand, he applies the view to his treat- 


, ^ Essay, II. 8, 7 ff. Cf. also B. Rfittenauer, Zur Vorgeschichte des Idealisnius 
und Kriticismus (Ereiburg, 1882), and Gefl, on. cit., pp. 66 ff. 
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ment of the cogito ergo sum. This principle he carries over entirely 
from the metaphysical realm into that of empirical psychology. 
Self-certainty is, for him that of the “internal sense”; intuition in 
this case refers only to our states and activities, not to our essence ; 
it shows us, indeed, immediately and without doubt, that we are, 
but not what wo are. Tlic question as to the substance of the soul 
(and accordingly the question also as to its relation to the body) is 
as incapable of an answer as the question as to the “what” of any 
substance whatever. 

Nevertheless, Locke holds it to bo possible to gain a demonstrative 
certainty of the existence of God. For this purpose he adopts the 
first of the Cartesian proofs (cf. § 30, 5) in a somewhat modified 
form, and adds the ordinary cosmological argument. An infinite, 
eternal, and perfect being must be thought, an ultimate cause of 
finite substances of which man intuitively knows himself to be one. 

( So manifold and full of contradictions are the motifs which cross 
in Locke’s doctrine of knowledge. The exposition, apparently so 
easy and transparent, to which he diluted Cartesianism, glides over 
and away from the eddies which come up out of the dark depths of 
its historical presuppositious. But as the ambiguous, indeterminato 
nature of his psychology unfolded itself in the antithesis in the fol- 
lowing developments, so, too, this epistemological metaphysics offered 
points of departure for the most varied trausformatious. 

2. The very first of these shows an audacious enemy of one-sided- 
ness in contrast with the indecisiveness of Locke. y/Berkeley brought 
the ascendeucy of inner experience to complete dominance by putting 
an end to the wavering position which Locke had taken upon the 
question as to the knowledge of bodies. This he did with the aid 
of his extreme Nominalism and with a return to the doctrines of 
Hobbes. He demolished the coiiccpfion of corporeal su&sfancc. Ac- 
cording to the distinction of primary and secondary qualities, it was 
held that a part of that complex of ideas which perception presents 
us as a body should be separated out, and another part retained as 
alone real ; but this distinction, as Hobbes had already taught 
(cf. § 31, 2), is in the nature of the case erroneous. The “mathe- 
matical ” qualities of bodies are as truly ideas within us as the 
sense qualities, and Berkeley had demonstrated exactly this point 
with analogous arguments in bis Theory of Vision. He attacks the' 
warrant of the distinction of Descartes (and of Democritus). But 
while, according to this view, all qualities of bodies without excep- 
tion are ideas in us, Locke has retained as their real supporter a 
superfluous unknowable “substance”; in a similar way others speak 
of matter as the substrate of sensible qualities. 
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But in all these cases, says Berkeley, it is demanded of us to 
regard an abstraction as the only actual reality. Abstract ideas, 
however, do not exist, — they do, not exist even in the mind, to. say 
nothing of existing in natura rerum. Locke was then quite right in 
saying that no one could know this “substance : no one can even 
think it; it is a fiction of the schools. For the naive consciousness, 
for “ common sense,” whose cause Berkeley professes to maintain 
against the artificial subtlety of philosophers, bodies are just exactly 
what is perceived, no more and no less ; it is only the philosophers 
who seek for something else behind what is perceived, — something 
mysterious, abstract, of which they themselves cannot say what it 
is. For the unperverted mind, body is what one sees, touches, 
tastes, smells, and hears : its esse is jpercipiy_ 

Body is then nothing but a complex of ideas. If we abstract from 
a cherry all the qualities which can be perceived through any of the 
senses, what is left ? FTothing. The idealism which sees in a body 
nothing farther than a bundle of ideas is the view of the common 
' man ; it should be that of philosophers also. Bodies possess no 
other reality than that of being perceived. Tt is false to suppose 
that there is in addition to this a substance inherent within them, 
which “appears ” in their qualities. They are nothing but the sum 
of these qualities. 

In reply to the question that lies close at hand, in what the differ- 
ence consists between the “ real ” or actual body and that which is 
only imagined or dreamed of, if all bodies are only perceived, 
Berkeley answers with a spiritualistic metaphysics. The ideas 
which constitute the existence of the outer world are activities of 
spirits. Of the two Cartesian worlda only one has substantial 
existence ; only the res cogitantes are real substances, the res extensce 
are their ideas. [JBut to finite spirits the ideas are given, and the 
origin of all ideas is to be sought only in the infinite Spirit, in Go^ 
The reality of bodies consists, therefore, in this, that their ideas are 
communicated by God to finite spirits, and the order of succession 
in which God habitually does this we call laics of Nature. Hence 
Bishop Berkeley finds no metaphysical difficulty in supposing that 
God under certain circumstances departs from the usual order for 
some especial end, and in this case man speaks of miracles. ( On the 
other hand, a body is unreal which is presented only in the indi- 
vidual mind according to the mechanism of memory or imagination, 
and without being at the same time communicated to the mind by 
God. And finally, since the actual corporeal world is thus changed 
into a system of ideas willed by God, the purposiveness which its 
arrangement and the order of its changes exhibit gives rise to no 
further problem. 
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The parallelism between this inference from Locke and that 
which Malebrauche had drawn from Descartes is uniuisUikable; and 
Malebranche and Berkeley are also at one in holding that God alone 
is the active force in the world, and that no individnal tiling is 
ehieiently operative (cf. § 31, 3). It is extremely interesting to see 
how the extreme llcalism of the Frenchman and the extreme 
Nominalism of the Kngllshmau amount U> the same thing. The 
grounds on which the views are based could nut l>e mure different: 
the result is the same. I’or what still separated the two could bo 
easily removed out of the way. Tins was proved by a cotitem|)orary 
and couutrj'mau of Berkedey’s, Arthur Collier (IGijO-1731;) in Iiis 
interesting treatise Clavis f/mVerM/iV.* Malcbrajiehe,* indeed, .'is a 
Cartesian, liad not directly demurred to the reality of the corjKireal 
world, but liad held Uut we could understand the knowletlgo of this 
world by man, only on the hyiHithesis that the idexs of botiics in 
God are the common original, in :iceonlauce witli winch God pro- 
duces, QU the one land, the actual liotUes, and, on the oUier, the 
ideas of these bodies in diute muuls. Collier showed now tliat in 
this theory Iho reality of the corjHireal world played a completely 
sujMirfluous tOlc: since no actual relation between the cori»r«al 
world and liuman ideas is assumed, the value of human ide.'is fur 
knowledge remains quite the same if we jmsit only an ideal cor> 
porcal world in God, and reganl this as the real object of human 
knowledge. 

The idealism, which proceeded in this way from the coyito eryo 
sum along several patlis, was attended by still another ixiradox as 
a by-product, which is occasionally mentioned in the Hteraturo of 
the eighteenth century without any dermito name or form. Bach 
individual mind has certain, intuitive knowledge only of itself and 
of its states, nor docs it know anything of other minds except 
through ideas, which refer primarily to bodies and by an argument 
from analogy are interpreted to indic.ato minds. If, however, the | 
whole corporeal world is only an idea in the mimi, every individual | 
is ultimately certain only of his own existence; the reality of all 
else, all other minds not excluded, is problematical and c.innot bo 
demonstrated. This doctrine was at that time designated as 
Egoism, now it is usually called Solipsism. It is a metaphysical 


I The alternative title of the book reads. A Neio Inquiry ajttr Truth, being 
a Demonstration of the JV’on-J?arwf«iics or Impossibility of an External Il'orfif 
(Load. 1123), It was edited togeUier with lieikeley’s treatise In the German 
“ Collection of the Principal Writings which deny the Reality of their own 
Sody ( //} and of the whole Corporeal World,*' by Ksclienbach (Ilostock, 17C0). 

* Whose doctrine had become known in Kngland by the agency especially ol 
John Norris {Essai d'un Theorie du Monde Idlal, Lond. 1704). 
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sport which must be left to the taste of. the individual; for the 
solipsist refutes himself by beginning to prove his doctrine to 

others. . ■ • . 

Thus, following in the train of the Meditations, in which Descartes 
recognised self-consciousness as the rescuing rock in the sea of 
doubt, the result was finally reached which Kant later characterised 
a scandal to philosophy ; namely, that a proof was demanded for 
the reality of the outer world, and none adequate could be found. 
The French materialists declared that Berkeley’s doctrine was an 
insane delusion, but was irrefutable. 

Js. The transformation of Locke’s doctrine by Berkeley leads 
farther in a direct line to Hume’s theory of knowledge. To the 
nominalistic denial of abstract ideas the penetrative and profound 

• Scot attached his distinction of all .intellectual functions into im- 
: pressions, and ideas which are copies of impressions ; and coincident 
. with his distinction is that of intuitive and demonstrative knowl- 

• edge. Each kind of knowledge has its own kind of certaint 3 ^ 

, Intuitive knowledge consists simply in the affirmation of actually 

present impressions. What impressions I have, I can declare with 
absolute certainty. I can make no mistake in this, in so far as I 
keep within the bounds of simply stating that I have a perception 
possessing this or that simple or complex content, without adding 
any conceptions which would put any interpretation upon this 
content. 

^ As among the most important of these impressions which have 
immediate intuitive certainty Hume reckons, the relations in space 
and time of the contents of sensation, — the fixing of the co-exist- 
ence or succession of elementary impressions. The spatial order in 
which the contents of perception present themselves is undoubtedly 
given immediately -with the contents themselves,, and we likewise 
possess a sure impression as to whether the different contents are 
perceived at the same time or in succession. Contiguity in space 
and time is therefore intuitively given together with the impres- 
sions, and of these facts the. human mind possesses a knowledge 
which is perfectly certain and in nowise to be questioned. Only, 

; in characterising Hume’s doctrine, it must not be forgotten that 
this absolutely certain matter-of-fact quality, which belongs to 
impressions, is solely that of their presence as mental , states. 

. this meaning and restriction intuitive knowledge embraces not only 
the facts of inner experience, but also those of oxrter experience, but 
at the price of recognising that the latter are properly only species 
of the former, — a knowledge, that is, of mental states. 

Contiguity in space .and tiqie.is, however, but the most elementary 
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form of association between perceptions; besides this Hume reckons 
two other laws, those of resemblance (or contrast, respectivelvl and 
c ausality . As regards the former of these two forms of relation, 
’we h^e a clear and distinct impression of the likeness or unlike- 
ness of sensations, and of the different degrees of these j it consists 
in the knowledge of the degree of resemblance in our own (sensi- 
tive) action, and belongs therefore to the impressions of the inner 
sense, which Locke called reflection. On this is based, consequently, 
a demonstrative knowledge of complete certainty; it concerns the 
forms of that comparison between magnitudes which we perform 
upon the given contents of our ideas, and is nothing but an analysis 
of the regularity with which this takes place. This demonstrative 
science is mathematics ; it develops the laws of equality and propor- 
tibnVith reference to numbers and space, and Hume is inclined to 
concede a still higher epistemological value to arithmetic than to 
geometry.* 

^ 4, But matliemalica is also the sole demonstrative science; and is 
that just because it relates to nothing else than the possible rela< 
tious between contents of ideas, and asserts nothing whatever as to 
any relation of these to a real world. In this way the tcrministic 
principle of Hobbes (cf. § 30, 3) is in complete control with Hume, 
but the latter proceeds still more consistently with his limitation of 
this theory to pure mathematics. For Hume declares that no asser-l 
tion respecting the external world is capable of demonstration ; all 
our. knowledge is limited to the ascertaining and verifying of ' 
impressions, and to the relations of these mental states to each 
other. 

Hence it seems to Hume an unauthorised trenching of thought 

I beyond its own territory, %vhen the resemblance between ideas is 
I interpreted as meaning metaphysical identity; this is the case in 
I every employment of the conception of substa)ice. Whence is this 
conception ? It is not perceived, it is not found as a content either 
in particular sensations or in their relations; substance is the 
unknown, indescribable support of the known contents of ideas. 
Whence_this idea for which no impression is to be found in the 
whole circuit of sensations as its necessary original ? Its origin is 
to be sought in reflection. It is the copy of a frequertly repeated 
conjunction of ideas. (By the repeated being together of impres- 
sions, by the ettsiom of'the like ideational process there arises by 
virtue of the law of association of ideas the necessity of the idea of 
their co-existence, and the feeling of this associative necessity of the 


» 2Veat. 1. 2, 1 ; 1. 3, 1. 
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ideational process is thought as a real belonging together of the 
elements of association, i.e. as substance. '' 

The thought-form of inherence is thus psychologically explained, 
and at the same time epistemologically rejected; nothing corre- 
sponds to it further than the feeling of a likeness in the ideational 
conjunction; and since we can never know anything of existence 
except by immediate sense-perception, the Eeality of the idea,, of 
substance is incapable of proof. It. is clear that Hume thus makes 
Berkeley’s doctrine his own, so far as it concerns corporeal things. 
But Berkeley had but half done his work upon the idea of substance. 
He found that bodies are only complexes of sensations ; that their 
being is identical with their being perceived ; that there is no sense 
or meaning in hypostatising their belonging together, as an unknown 
substance : but he let the psychical substances, spirits, the res cogi- 
tantes, stand ; he regarded them as the supports or agents in which 
all these ideational activities inhere. Hume’s argument applies to 
this latter class also. What Berkeley showed of the cherry is true 
also o£ the “ self.” Inner perception, also (such was the form which 
it had actually taken on already with Locke; cf. above, Ho. 1), 
shows only activities, states, qualities. Take these away, and noth- 
ing remains of Descartes’ res cogitans either : only the “ custom ” of 
constant conjunction of ideas in imagination is at the basis of the 
conception of a “mind”; the self is only a. “ bundle of. perceptions.”* 
, 'I’he same consideration holds also, mutatis 7nutandis, for causality, 
; that form under which the necessary connection between contents 
of ideas is usually thought : but tlxis is neither intuitively nor de- 
monstratively certain. The relation of cause and effect is not per- 
ceived ; all that we can perceive by the senses is the relation in 
time, according to which one regularly follows the other. If, now, 
thought interprets this sequence into a consequence, this gost hoc 
into a pfOjUer hoc,- this too has no basis in the content of the ideas 
causally related to each other. From a ‘‘cause” it is not possible 
to deduce logically its “ effect ” ; the idea of an effect does not con- 
tain within it that of its cause. It is not possible to understand 
the causal relation analytically.® Its explanation is, according to 


Iff til, I,. Part l'V^ The objectionable consequences which resulted from 
this far rf hjsimw metaphysics perhaps occasioned. Ilume, when working over 
his 'IfdiUsc into t(ie Kssa’js, to let drop this which cut most deeply of all his 
iuvv.itsuations. 

rt>jiect Hatne had a forerunner in his countryman .Joseph Glanvit 
',vUi> combated the mechanical natural philosophy from the sttind- 



* 


Occ,-i3ionalistic meta- 

• ^ refuge jn mediation 

Will uf (lud was the tojical incouipnhtniibUU'j of the cau-sal relation* 
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Hume, to te gained by means of association of ideas. Tlxrougb the 
repetition^f the same succession of ideas, and the custom of finding 
them follow each other, an inner necessity or compulsion arises of i 
imagining and expecting the second after the first ; and the feeling 
of this inner necessity with which one idea calls up another is inter- 
preted as a real ohjeotive necessity, as if the object corresponding 
to the first idea forced that corresponding to the other to a real 
existence in natui-a rerum. The impression in this case [of which 
the idea of cause and effect is 'a copy] is the necessary relation 
between'tlT^ideatidnal activities [activities of the imagination”], 
and from' this arises, in the idea of causality, the idea of a neces- 
sary*relatToh"hetween'the ideational contents [x.e. that A causes B ; 
whereas the case really is that the idea of A causes the idea of B, 
i.e. recalls it by the law of association], 

[In view of the extreme condensation of the above statement, a fuller outline 
of Hume’s discitssion of causality may be useful. As found in tlie I'reatise it 
is briefly as follows: All knowledge as to matters of fact (’’probability”), It 
\ it goes beyond the bare present sensation, depends on causation. This contains 
. three essential elements,— contiguity, succession, and necessary connection. We 
I can explain the first two (f.&'can nnd the impression from wliich they come), 

[ but no Impression of sensation can be found for the third and most Impor* 

[ tant. To aid in the search for its origin we examine the principle both in its 
general farm and in its particular application, asking (1), why we say thatN 
whatever begins to exist must have a cause, and (2), why we conclude that^^ 
a particular cause must necessarily have a particular euect. 

, (1) Examination of the first gives the negative result that the principle is not 

‘ intuitively or demonstTatlvely certain (the opposite is not inconceivable), hence 
it i$ not derived purely a prion', by analysing relations between ideas ; 
therefore it must be from experience. — (2) But hoio from experience? Taking 
for convenience the second question stat^ above, the particular instead of the 
general, it is evident (o) that the senacs cannot tell that a particular effect will 
follow a given cause ; they are limited to the present. Kor ({*) can such knowl- 
edge as to future events be gamed by reasoning on experience, as this would 
involve knowing that instances of which we have had no experience must 
resemble those of which we bad experience (would assume the uniformity of 
Nature), (c) Therefore the principle apparently must come from the only 
remaining faculty, ^dginorion. This seems at first impossible, in view of the 
strong belief whicK^attaches to these ideas (e.g. that fire will bum), in contra- 
distinction from ordinary ideas of fancy. The question as thus shifted now 
becomes : _ (3) Sow explain the fact that tee believe that a particular effect will 
follow a given cause ? The only difference ^tween the ideas of the senses and 
memory (in which we believe) and those of fancy (fn which we do not) is that 
of the feeling joined with them. Ihe ideas of memory are more strong and 


The same was also recognised by Kant in his '^Attempt to introduce the Concept 
tion of Kegaiive Quantities into Philosophy ” (cf. the general remark at the close) 
in a manner essentially in agreement with Hume. And finally, TAoinas Broton 
(On Cause and Effect), who also is not disinclined to Occasionalism (cf. op. cit., 
pp. 108 fl.), in a very interesting way deduces psychologically, and at the same 
time rejects epistemologically (ib. 184 ff.), the demand for an “explaining” or 
“understanding” of the actual succession of facts in time. Perception rixows 
causes and effects roughly. The explanation of the process consists, then, in iw 
analysis into particular, simple and elementary causal relations. By this means 
the illusion arises os if these latter must be yet again made analytically com- 
prehensible. 
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lively. Hence the problem is, What makes the idea (e.y. that fire will burn) so 
“lively” that I believe in it? and the solution is, that as I find this belief 
arising not from a single instance, but only from the constant conjunction of 
the two impressions, the liveliness must bo due to custom, i.e. to the habitual 
association of the ideas. “ All probable reasoning is nothing but n species of 
sensation,” 

This same doctrine explains the origin of the idea of necessary connection. 
For this does not arise from one instance, but from several. Repetition dis- 
covers nothing new, nor does it produce anything new in the objects, but it doe.s 
produce something in the mind, viz. a determination to pass from one object to 
its usual attendant. The idea of neces.sity must ari.se from some impres.sion. 
There is no external impre.s.'jion that can give rise to it, hence it must be an im- 
pression of reflection, and the only one available is Uiat propensity which custom 
produces to pass from an object to the idea of its usual attendant, rfecessit;/ is 
something that exists in the mind, not in objects. This is confirmed by compar- 
ative psychology (animals infer from experience through custom), by the tlieory 
of probabilities, and (in the Inquiry) by the freedom of the will, since belief 
may be reached in all these without necessarily holding to any objective neces- 
sary connection. — 2V.] 

\ In this way, Hume’s theory of knowledge disintegrates the two 
i fundamental conceptions about which the metaphysical movement 
\ of the seventeenth century had revolved. Substance and, causality 
' are relations between ideas, and cannot be proved or substantiated 
either by experience or by logical thought: they rest upqii.tlie 
fictitious substitution of impressions derived from reflection, for 
those of sensation. But with this, the ground is completely taken 
from under the feet of the ordinary metaphysics, and in its place 
appears only epistemology. The metaphysics of things gives place 
to a metaphysics of knoivleclge. 

6. Hume’s contemporaries characterised this result of his investi- 
gations — especially out of regard for its consequences with respect 
to religious metaphysics (cf. § 35, 6) — as Scepticism: yet it is 
essentially different from those doctrines to Avhich this name his- 
torically belongs. -The settling of facts by sense-experience is, for 
i Hume, intuitive certainty ; mathematical relations pass for demon- 
; strative certainty : but, as for all alleged assertions by means of 
; conceptions [“by abstract reasoning”] with reference to a reality 
; other than that belonging to ideas [“ concerning matter of fact and 
existence”], Hunie cries, “Into the fire with it!” There is ,n 0 
knowledge of Avhat things are and how they work : we can say only 
what we perceive by sensation, what arrangement in space and time 
and what relations of resemblance we experience between them- 
This doctrine is absolutely consistent and honest empiricism: if 
demands that if the only source of knowledge is perception, nothing 
further shall be mingled with this than what it actually contains. 
With this, all theory, all examination of cause, all doctrine of the 
“true Being” behind “phenomena” is excluded.^ If we characterise 

^ Berkeley is, therefore, correctly understood only from the point of view of 
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-this standpoint as in accordance with the terminology of 

our century, wo may say tliat its systematic basis was established 
by Hume. 

But England's deepest thinker gave to this radical theory of 
knowledge a characteristic supplement The associations of ideas 
which lie at tlio basis of the conceptions of substance and causality 
are, indeed, attended by neither intuitive nor demonstrative certainty; 
instead of this, however, they aro accompanied by a conviction whicJi 
has its roots in feeling, a natural belief, whicli, unperverted by any 
theoretical reflections, asserts itself victoriously in man's practical 
procedures, and is completely adequate for the attainable ends of 
life and for tlie knowledge relating to these. On this rests the 
experience of daily life. To question this never cajno into Hume's 
mind: ho only wishes to prevent this from pl.aying the rOlo of an 
erperimental science, for which it is inadequate. With the entire 
earnestness of philosophical depth he unites an open vision for the 
needs of practical life. 

7. For the reception of this positivism tlio intellectual temper 
was less favourable iu England than in France, Hero the rcnuncia* 
tion of any attempt at a metaphysics of things lay already prepared 
iu the fundamental sceptical tendency which had mode its appear* 
auce so repeatedly from the Cartesbn philosophy ; and the prova* 
Icnco of this temper had been especially furthered by Bayle, whose 
criticism was, indeed, in principle directed chiefly against the rational 
grounding of religious truths; but at the same time applied to all 
knowledge reachiug beyond the sensuous, a)id therefore to all meta- 
physics. Besides this, there was in the French literature a freer 
tendency that belongs to men of the world, which had likewise been 
furthered by Bayle, and at the same time by the influence of Eng- 
lishmen, — a tendency which would strip off the fetters of the system 
of the schools, and demanded the immediate reality of life instead of 
abstract conceptions. Thus Bacon^s doctrine, with its limitation 
of science to physical and anthropological experience, became more 
efficacious in Franco than in his own home. The “point do systeme ” 
meets us here at every step; no one any longer wishes to know 
anything of the “causes premieres,”, and this Baconian platform 
with all its encyclopaedic and programmatic extension was laid down 
by d'Alembert as the philosophical basis of the Bncyclopcedia} 


lluiue s hia idealUm is half po&itWism. He lays especial weight upon the point 
that behind the ideas of bodies we are not still to seek for something abstract, 
svometbing existent in itself. If this principle be extended to minds, we have 
Hume’s doctrine ; for with tlie fall of Berkeley’s epiritualistic metaphysics, the 
order of phenomena willed by God, to which he had reduced causality, falls alsa 
' In the Discours Prilimitiaire, 
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In Germany the Wolffian system was opposed with the “pomt de 
systhne ” by men like Crousaz and Maupertuis on grounds of taste, 
and, in fact, the pedantry of this text-book philosophy offered many 
points of attack. In contrast with this the German Popular Philos- 
ophy prided itself upon its absence of system; as developed by 
Mendelssohn it would refrain from all subtleties as to that which 
cannot be experienced, and employ itself the more with that which 
is useful for men. And, lastly, we find a fine example of harmony 
with this temper in Kant'‘s Dreams of a Ghost-Seer, where he lashes 
the architects of various artificial worlds of thought with sharp 
irony, and pours out copious scorn upon metaphysical endeavour 
with a gallows-humour which touches his own inclination in a 
most sensitive point. Among the German poets Wieland is in this 
same spirit the witty anti-metaphysician. 

8. A very peculiar turn was taken by positivism, finally, in the 
later doctrine of Qondillac. In him converge the lines of the French 
and the English Enlightenment, and he finds a positivistic synthesis 
of sensualism and rationalism, which may be regarded as the most 
perfect expression of modern terminism. His Logic ^ and his post- 
humous Langue des Galculs developed this doctrine. It is built up 
essentially upon a theory of “ signs ” (signes) ." Human ideas are all 
of them sensations, or transformations of such, and for these no 
especial powers of the soul are needed.® All knowledge consists in 
the consciousness of the relations of ideas, and the fundamental 
relation is that of equality. The business of thinking is only to 
bring out the relations of equality between ideas.'* This is done by 
analysing the complexes of ideas into their constituent elements 
and then putting them together again : dicomposition des pMno- 
mhies and composition des idies. The isolation of the constituent 
elements which is requisite for this can, however, be effected only 
with the -aid of signs or language. All language is a method for 
the analysis of phenomena, and every such method is a /^language.” 
The different kinds of signs give different “ dialects ” of the human 
language: as such Condillac distinguishes five, — the fingers (ges- 
tures), sound-language, numbers, letters, and the signs' of the infini- 
tesimal calculus. - Logic, as . the universal grammar of all these 


1 A text-book for “ Polish professors.” 

2 After the Langue des Oalculs became known, the Institute of Paris and the 
Berlin Academy gave out, almost at the same time, the theory of signs as the 
subject for their prizes. At both places a great number of elaborations were 
presented, mostly of very inferior value. 

.2 This Condillac niaintains against Locke, and indeed already in his Traite 
des Se7isations, and his school do the same against the Scots. 

* In these determinations lie suggestions from Hobbes as well as from Hume. 
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languages, determines, therefore, mathematics also, and indeed the 
higher as well as the elementary, as special cases. 

All science thus contains only tron^onaatioiis. The thing to bo 
done is always to jnake out that tlie unknown, which one is seeking, 
is really something already kuowu; that is, to find the equation 
which shall put the unknown x cq,ual to a comi>osition of ideas : it 
is just for this eud that the structures of perception must be 
previously decomposed. It is evident that this is but a new 
generalising mode of expression for Galileo's doctrine of the method 
of resolution and composition; but it rises here ujm)!! a purely 
sensualistic basis; it denies tlie constructive clement wliich Hobbes 
had so sharply emphasised and makes of thinking a reckoning with 
only given quantities. In doing this it rejects all thought of a 
relation of these data to metaphysical reality, and secs in scientific 
knowledge only a structure built up of equations between contents 
of ideas in accordance with the principle le in^me est le mime. The 
human world of ideas is completely isolated within itself, and truth 
consists only in the equations that can bo expressed within this 
world by ” signs.” 

9. Indifferent as this Ideology professed to bo metaphysically, its 
sensualistic basis, nevertheless, involved a materialistic metaphysics. 
Even though nothing was to be said as to the reality corresponding 
to sensations, theco still remained in the background tlvo popular 
idea that sensations are produced by bodies. On this account the 
cautious restraint that belonged to these positivistic consequences 
of sensualism needed only to bo neglected to convert the anthropo' 
logical materialism, which Itod developed in the psychological 
theories, into a metaphysical and dogmatic materialism. And so 
Lamettxie sx)oke out with coquettish recklessness what many others 
did not dare to confess to themselves, to say nothing of confessing 
or defending it openly. 

But other lines of thought iu natural science, independently of 
ideology, were also driving toward materialism. Lainettrie had 
very rightly seen that the principle of the mechanical explanation 
of Nature would ultimately tolerate nothing in addition to matter 
moved by its own forces : long before Laplace gave the well-known 
answer that he did not need the ** hypothesis of the deity ” French 
natural philosophy had attained this standpoint. That the world 
of gravitation lives in itself was Newton's opinion also; but he 
believed that the first impulse for its motions must be sought in an 
action of God. Kant went a step ferther when he cried in his 
Natural History of the Heavens, Give me matter, and I will build 
you a world.” He pledged himself to explain the whole universe 
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of the fixed stars after the analogy of the planetary systera,^ and 
traced the origination of the individual heavenly bodies out of a 
fiery-fiuid primitive condition solely to the opposed working of tne 
two fundamental forces of matter, attraction and repulsion. But 
Kant was convinced that the explanation which is sufficient for solar 
systems shatters when applied to the blade of grass and the 
caterpillar ; the organism seems to him to be a miracle ( Wunder) in 
the world of mechanics. 

The French philosophy of Nature sought to overcome this obstacle 
also, and to put the problem of organisation out of the world. Among 
the countless atom-complexes, it taught, there are also those which 
possess the capacity of preserving and propagating themselves. 

who pronounced and carried through with full energy this- 
frequently expressed thought, gave to such atom-complexes the name 
organic molecxdes, and by assuming this conception all organic life 
might be regarded in principle as an activity of such molecules, which 
develops according to mechanical laws, in contact with the external 
world.*^ This had been already done by Spinoza, of whose theory of 
Nature Buffon frequently reminds us ; the latter, also, speaks of God 
and “ Nature ” as synonyms. This naturalism found in mechanics, 
accordingly, the common principle for all corporeal occurrence. 
But if now ideology taught that ideas and their transformations 
should be regarded as functions of organisms, if it no longer was 
regarded as impossible, but more and more seemed probable, that 
the thing which thinks is the same that is extended and moves, 
if Hartley and Priestley in England and Lamettrie in France 
showed that a change in consciousness is a function of the nervous 
system, — it was but a step from this to teach that ideas with all 
their transformations form only a special case of the mechanical 
activity of matter, only a particular kind of its forms of motion. 
While Voltaire had expressed the opinion that motion and sensation 
might perhaps be attributes of the same unknown substance, this 
hylozoism changed suddenly into decided materialism as soon as 
the dependence of the psychical upon the physical was given the 
new interpretation of a likeness in kind between the two, and it is- 
often only by soft and fine shades of expression that the one is 


• 1 The suggestion for this brilliant astro-physical hypothesis, to ■which Lam- 
bert also came ve^ near in his KosmologiscJien Brief en^ and which was devel- ■ 
oped later in a sipailar manner by Laplace, was due perhaps to a rema-'rk by 
•Buffon.^ Cf. O. Liebmann, Zur Analysis der Wirklichkeit, 2d ed., p. 376.' 

2 This principle of Buffon was further developed later by Lamarck (_I^,>hiloso- 
phie Zoologique, Paris, 1809), \yho attempted to explain the, transfor/mation 
of organisms from the lower to the higher forms by a mechanical influf'.nce of 
the outer world, by adaptation to the environment. , • , . 

/ 
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converted into the other. This transition is presented in the 
writings of Rohinet. He gives a metaphysical flight to the philos- 
ophy of Nature. Finding support in the development system of the 
Leibnizian Monadology, he regards the graded scale of things as an 
infinite multiplicity of forms of existence, in which the two factors 
of corporeality and psychical function are mixed in all the different 
relations possible, so that the more the nature of a particular thing 
unfolds in the one direction, the less is its activity in the other. 
This holds true, also, according to Robinet, in the case of the vital 
movements of individual creatures ; the force which they use men- 
tally ia lost physically, and conversely. Regarded as a whole, 
however, the psychical life appears as a special form which the 
fundamental material activity of things is able to assume, to be later 
translated back again into its original form. Robinet thus regards 
ideas and activities of the will as mechanical transformations of the 
nervous activity which can be changed back again into that. Noth- 
ing takes place psychically which was not predisposed in the physi- 
cal form; and the body, accordingly, receives in psychical impulses 
only the reaction of its own motion. 

In the Systhne de la Nature materialism appears at last undis' 
guised as a purely dogmatic metaphysics. It introduces itself with 
the Epicurean motive of wishing to free man from fear of the super- 
sensuous. It shall be shown that the supersensuous is only the 
invisible form of activity of the sensuous. No one has ever been 
able to think out anything of a supersensuous character that was 
not a faded after-image of the material. He who talks of idea and 
will, of soul and God, thinks of nervous activity, of his body and 
the world over again in an abstract form. For the rest, this “Bible 
of Materialism” presents no new doctrines or arguments in its pain- 
fully instructive and systematically tedious exposition : yet a certain 
weight in its conception taken as a whole, a greatness of stroke in 
drawing the lines of its TFeKanschauung, a harsh earnestness of pre- 
sentation, is not to be mistaken. This is no longer a piquant play 
of thoughts, but a heavy armed attack upon all belief in the imma- 
terial world. 

10. In spite of psycho-genetic opposition, the problem of knowl- 
edge as conceived by the supporters of “ innate ideas ” was not all 
too unlike the view which obtained with the sensualists. The dual- 
istic presupposition assumed by both classes made it difficult for 
the latter to understand the conformity which the ideas called out 
in the mind by bodies bear to the bodies themselves. But it seemed 
almost more difficult still to understand that the mind should cog- 
nise a world independent of it; by means of the development of the 
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thought-forms which are grounded in its own nature. And yet 
exactly this is an assumption so deeply rooted in human thought, 
that it passes for the most part as self-evident and a matter of 
course, not only for the naive consciousness, but also for philo- 
sophical reflection. It was the mission of the Terminism, whose 
after-workings were active in modern philosophy, to shake this fun- 
damental dogmatic conviction, and push forward for consideration 
the question as to the ground of that conformity between necessity 
of thought, on the one hand, and reality on the other. Even Des- 
cartes had found it necessary to support the knowing power of the 
lumen naturale by the veracitas del, and thereby had shown the only 
way which the metaphysical solution of the problem could take. 

To be sure, where that philosophical impulse was lacking which 
directs its Oavixd^uv — its wonder — upon just that which is appar- 
ently self-evident and a matter of course, the difficulty just men- 
tioned weighed less heavily. This was the ease with Wolff, in spite 
of all his power of logical . clearness and systematic care, and with 
the Scots, in spite of all their fineness of psychological analysis. 
The former proceeds to deduce, more yeometrico, an extensive ontol- 
ogy, and a metaphysics with its parts relating to God, to the world, 
and to the soul, all from the most general formal laws of logic, — 
from the principle of contradiction and that of sufficient reason (and 
this second principle is even to be reduced to the first). Wolff, 
indeed, stands so completely within the bounds of this logical 
schematism that the question never seems to occur to him at all, 
whether, his whole undertaking — namely, that of spinning “a sci- 
ence of all that is possible, in so far as it is possible ” out of logical 
propositions — is authorised in the nature of the case. This problem 
was concealed for him the more as he confirmed every rational 
science by an empirical science [e.p. Eational by Empirical Psychol- 
ogy, etc.], — an agreement, indeed, which was possible only because 
his a priori construction of metaphysical disciplines borrowed from 
experience step by step, though the loan was unnoticed. Neverthe- 
less, this system, which was blessed with so many disciples, had the 
great didactic value of setting up and naturalising strictness in 
thought, clearness of conceptions, and thoroughness in proof, as the 
supreme rules for science, and the pedantry which unavoidably stole 
in with these found a sufficient counterpoise in other intellectual 
forces. 

The Scottish philosophy contented itseK with seeking out the 
principles of sound common sense. Every sensation is the sign — - 
Eeid too, thinks as terministically as this — of the presence of an 
object; thinking guarantees the reality of the subject; whatever 
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actually comes into being must hare a cause, etc. Such principles 
aro absolutely certain; to deny them or even to doubt them is 
absurd. This is especially true, also, o£ the principle that wliat tho 
understanding recognises clearly and distinctly is necessarily so. 
In this is formulated the general priuci])Iu of a philosophical atti- 
tude which is called (after unconditional conti- 

dcnco iu the agreement of tliought with reality. Tho above examples 
of the particular principles show hovv eclectically this common sense 
sought to gather its fundamental truths from tho different systems 
of philosophy. In this rcsjwct tho“gesunde Menschenverstand” 
[sound common senso] of tho German popular philosoplicrs was 
entirely in accord with it. Mendelssohn, like lleid, was of tho 
opinion that all extremes in philosophy were errors, and that tho 
truth lay iu the lucau position: every radical view has a genu of 
truth which has been forced artificLilly to a one-sided and diseased 
development A sound, healthy thinking (Nicolai, cs|>ecia|ly, lays 
weight on this predicate) docs justice to all the dilTercnl motives 
and so finds us its philosophy the opinion of tho average man. 

11. In tho mind of Leibniz tho problem was solved by tho 
hyiiothesis of tho pre-established harmony. Tlio monad knows tho 
world because it is tho world: tho content which it represents is 
from tho beginning tho universe, and tho law of tlio monad's activity 
is the law of the w'orhL On account of its “having no windows" 
it has no exiicrienco at all in tho proj>cr sense: nevertheless the 
possibility of knowing tho world is so established in its very cssenco 
tliat all Its states must bo regarded as just sucli a knowledge. Thcro 
is, accordingly, no dilTcrctico lietwcen intellect and sensibility, cither 
as regards the objects to which they refer, or as regards tho way in 
which consciousness relates itself to these objects : tho only differ- 
enco is that sensibility cognises tho indistinct phenomenal form, 
while intellect cognises tho truo essence of things. From a scientific 
point of view, therefore, knowledge by tho senses was treated partly 
as the imperfect, preliminary stage, partly as the indistinct anti-typo 
for the intellect’s insight: tho “historical” sciences were regarded 
either as preparations for tho philosophical, or as lower appendages. 

From this relation a peculiar consequence resulted. The sensuous 
mode of representation, too, has a certain peculiar perfection of its 
own, which differs from the clearness and distinctness of intellectual 
knowledge iu apprehending the phenomenal form of its object with- 
out any consciousness of grounds or reasons : and in this perfection, 
characteristic of sensuous knowledge, Leibniz^ had set fho feeling o) 


* Cf. esp. Princ. de la yiat. et de la OrSce, 17. 
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the beautiful When, now, one of Wolff's disciples, Alexander Baum- 
garten, in whom the architectonic impulse toward systematisation 
was developed to a particularly high degree, wished to place by the 
side of logic as the science of the perfect use of the intellect, a corre- 
sponding science of the perfection of sensation, an cesthetics, this dis- 
cipline took on the form of a science of the beautiful} Thus aesthetics,' 
as a branch of philosophical knowledge, grew up, not out of interest 
in its subject-matter, but with a decided depreciation of it ; and as a 
“step-sister” [lit. jgosihumous : nachgeborene Schioester'] of logic she 
was treated by the latter with very little understanding for her own 
peculiar nature, and with a cool intellectual pedantry. Moreover, 
this last-named rationalist, who followed Leibniz in regarding the 
actual world as the best, and therefore, as the most beautiful among 
all possible worlds, could set up no other principle for the theory of 
art than the sensualistic one of imitating Nature, and developed 
this principle essentially into a tedious poetics. But in spite of this, 
it remains Baumgarten’s great service to have treated the beautiful 
again, and for the first time in modern philosophy, in a systematic 
way from the general conceptions of philosophy, and by so doing to 
have founded a discipline that was destined to play so important a 
part in the further development of philosophy, especially in that of 
Germany. • 

12. The Leibnizo-Wolffian conception of the relation between 
sense and understanding, and especially the geometrical method 
introduced for rational knowledge, encountered numerous opponents 
in the German philosophy of the eighteenth century, whose opposi- 
tion proceeded not only from the incitements of English and French 
sensualism and empiricism, but from independent investigations as to 
the methodical and epistemological relation between mathematics and 
philosophy. 

In this latter line Rudiger, and, stimulated by him, Grusius, con- 
tended most successfully against the Wolffian doctrine. In opposi- 
tion to Wolff’s definition of philosophy as the science of the possible, 
Rudiger asserted that its task is to know the actual. Mathematics, 
and, therefore, also a philosophy which imitates the methods of 
mathematics, have to do only with the possible, with the contradic- 
tionless' agreement of ideas with one another ; a true philosophy 
needs the real relation of its - conceptions to the actual, and such a 


1 Cf. H. Lotze, Gesch. der Aesthetih in Deutschland (Munich, 1868). 

2 The name “sesthetics” -was then adopted at a later time by Kant, after 
some resistance at first, for the designation of the philosophical doctrine of the 
beautiful and of art, and from him passed over to Schiller, and through, the 
latter’s writings into general use. 
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relation is to bo gained only by perception. Crusiue matio thi-s 
point of vioNv his own ; and although bo thought in a less sensual* 
istic manner than his predecessor, ho yet criticised in a quite similar 
manner from that point of view the clTort of tlio geometrical method 
to know reality by employing only logical fonns. lie rejected the 
ontological proof fur the existence of God, since out of concC]>tions 
alone existence c:in never be inferred ; existence (as Kant expressed 
it) cannot be dug out of ideas. In the same hiu*. also, was the 
exact distinguishing betwecu tho real relation of causes and effects 
and the logical relation of ground and consequent, which (Jrnsius 
urged in his treatment of tho principlo of ground or te.oson. For 
his own part ho used this diffcrcnco between real and ideal grounds 
to oppose the Lelhnizo>\Vol(liatt determinism, and csjMicially to set 
up tho ScQtUt couceptiuu of tUo unrestricted fxx’u will of the 
Creator, in op^Msition to thu Thomist conception of the relation 
between the divine will and tlio divine intellect, wliich the rational* 
ists maintained. Tho turning atvay from natural religion, whicli 
lay iu all tlicse inferences, m:ide the stricter Protestant orthodoxy 
favourably dis{)Osed toward the doctrine of Crusius. 

TIio investigation as to tho fundamenUil dilTercnco in method 
between philoso])hy and mathematics, that cut dee|>ost and was 
most important in results, was that undertaken by Kant, who.se 
writings very early refer to Crusius. But in Ids prize treatise On 
the Clearness of the Principles of Katural T'heolwjy ami Morals ho 
brings a decisive statement. Thu two sciences are related as oppo* 
site in every rcs|)ect. Philosophy is an analytic science of coitcep* 
lions, mathematics a synthetic science of 7naijnitudc»: the former 
receives its conceptions, tho latter constructs ita magnitudes*, the 
former seeks definitions, tho latter sets out from deduitions; the 
former needs experience, tho latter docs not j the former rests upon 
the activity of the understanding, tho latter upon that of tho sensibil^ 
Up. 'Philosophy, therefore, in order to know tho real, must proceed 
zeteticcdly: it must not try to imitate tho constructive method of 
mathematics. 

With this fundamental insiglit into tho sensuous character of tho 
cognitive foundations of mathematics, Kant exploded the system of 
the geometrical method. For, according to his view, sensibility and 
understanding can no longer 1 h) distinguished as lower and higher 
grades of clearness and distinctness in knowledge. Mathematics 
proves that sensuous knowledge can bo very cleat and distinct, and 
many a system of metaphysics proves that intellectual knowledge, 
may be very obscure and confused. The old distinction must there* 
fore be exchanged for another, and Kant attempts a substitute by 
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offered iwiy Uoi>c, lie attempted, at lexnt, to employ his relations to 
the courts of ILonovcr and Berlin to bring about a union between 
the Lutherans and tho Iteformed body, — this, too, indeed witliout 
any immediate result. 

Locke, on the otlicr Inond, in his three iMtcrs concerntuQ Toleriu 
non, brought together tho thoughts of tho tolenition tnovement into 
the theory' of tho “ free church in tho freo state,” — into the demand 
that tho modern stite, raised above all Church tutelage, should tol- 
erate and protect every religioiui belief as [lersonal opinion, and 
every yeligious society as a free association, in so far as it does not 
threaten to disturb i>olitical order. 

But tho more the union w.as thwarted by tho rcsistanco of theo- 
logians, the more nourishment canto to the life of tlio ^ft^s^ic sects, 
whose supraeonfcssional tendencies wero in harmony w'lth tho efforts 
toward union, and which spread in tho eighteenth century u'ith a 
multitude of interesting manifestations. Tho Victism founded by 
S|>ener and Francke kept nearest to tho Oiurch life, :unl was there- 
fore most successful. This, nevertheless, allows .a certain indif- 
feronco toward dogmatic faith to apjtcar, but in compensation lays 
all tho iQoro weight upon the incrcaso of {)crsonal piety and u{x)n 
tho purity and religious colouring of conduct. 

1. In connection with all these movements stands tho tendency 
of tho IDnllghtcnment philosophy tow'ard tstahUshing the universai, 
“ true ” Christianity hy means of philosophy. True Christianity is in 
this sense identified with tho religion of reason, or natuml religion, 
and is to bo dissolved out from tho different forms of positive, 
historical Christianity, At first, such a universal Christianity was 
still allowed the character of a revealed religion, but tho complcto 
agreement o£ this revelation with reason was maintained. This 
was the position taken by I^cke and Leibniz, and also by tho 
latter’s disciple, Wolff. They conceive the relation between natural 
and revealed religion quite in accordance with the example of 
Albert and Thomas (cf. p. 321) ; revelation is above reason, but in 
harmony with reason; it is tho necessary supplement to natural 
knowledge. That is revealed which tho reason cannot find out of 
itself, but can understand as in harmony with itself after tho rovola- 
tion has taken place. 

Proceeding from this idea, tho ^ocnitani had already taken a step 
further. They, too, recognised very vigorously the necessity of 
revelation; but they emphasised, on tho other hand, that notliiug 
can be revealed that does not prove accessible to rational knowledge. 
Hence only what is rational in the religious documents is to be 
regarded as revealed truth; t.e. reason decides what shall be held to 
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be revelation. From this standpoint the Socinians separated the 
Trinity and the Incarnation from the content of revelation, and 
in general transferred revelation from the realm of theoretical 
truths to an entirely different field. They comprehend religion 
under the characteristic of law, and this constitutes their peculiar 
position. What God reveals to man is not a metaphysics, but a law. 
This he did in Moses, and so in Christ he gave a new law. But if 
religion objectively is law-giving, subjectively it is fulfilling the 
law, — not an acceptance of theoretical doctrines, nor even merely a 
moral disposition, but subjection to the law revealed by God and 
a keeping of all its prescriptions. This alone has been made by 
God the condition of eternal blessedness — a juridical conception of 
religion, which, with its resort to the principle of the boundless 
authority of what is determined by divine power*, seems to contain 
strongly Scotist elements. 

2. If, however, the criterion of revelation is ultimately to lie 
solely in the rationality of the same, the completely consistent 
result of this theory is, that historical revelation should be set aside 
as superfluous, and natural religion alone retained. This was done 
by the English Deists; and Toland is their leader in so far as he 
first undertook to strip Christianity, i.e. the universal religion of 
reason, of all mysteries, and reduce it, as regards the knowledge 
which it contains, to the truths of the “natural light,” i.e. to a 
philosophical theory of the world. But the content which the 
Enlightenment philosophy sought to give to this, its religion of 
Nature, had two sources, — theoretical and practical reason. As 
regards the first. Deism contains a metaphysics based upon natural 
philosophy ; in the second aspect it involves a theory of the world 
from the point of view of moral philosophy. In this way the natural 
religion of the Enlightenment was involved in the movement of 
theoretical, and also in that of practical problems : these its two 
elements stood in close connection, but found each a particular 
development, so that they could diverge and become mutually 
isolated. The relation between these two constituents was as 
determining in its influence for the history of natural religion as 
was the common relation which they sustained to the positive 
religions. 

The complete union of the two elements is found in the most 
important thinker of this movement, Shaftesbury. The centre or 
his doctrine and of his own nature is formed by what he himself 
called enthusiasm, — enthusiasm for all that is true, good, and beau- 
tiful, the elevation of the soul above itself to more universal values, 
the living out of the whole peculiar power of the individual by the 
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devotion to something higher. Xor is religion anything else: a 
life of incre.iscd and enhanced i>crsoiiaIity, a knon'ing one’s self to 
be one with tlje great connected all of re.tlity. Hut this noble pas- 
sion, like every other, grows from mlmiration and strong emotion to 
love. The source of religion is, tlmreforv, objectively as well as 
subjectively, the harmony and beauty and perfection of the universe ; 
the unavoidable iinpresbion received from this jH'rfection awakens 
enthusiasm. With a warm he.art Shaftsbury ]>ortniys the order of 
things, the purjxjsivcness of their iiiter-pLay, the beauty of their 
formation, the burmuny of their life, and shows that there is noth- 
ing in itself evil— nothing which entirely misses iU mark. What- 
ever appears an evil in one system of individuals, proves itself in 
another, or in a higher connection, to be still a good, as a necessary 
member in the purjMseful structurooi the Nvhule. All imperfection 
of tho particular vanishes in the i>erfection of the nnivcrbc ; every 
discord is lost in the Ivannuny of tho worUl. 

This u>u‘vers<Uoj>(ii>us>j), whoso theodicy is in its conceptions com- 
pletely J\oo-Platotuo in character, knows therefore but ouo proof 
for the existence of God, the phjskO'theolofjknL Mature bears 
evcrywiicrc tho marks of tho artist, wlio has unfolded the loveli- 
ness of Ills own nature in tho cimrm of phenomena with the higlicst 
intelligence and sensitiveness. Ileauty is tlio fumlamcnUd concep- 
tion of this WeUauscfiauttitQ. Its admiration of tho nniverso is 
essentially msthetic, and tho taste of the cultivated man is, for 
Shaftsbury, the basis of both religious and moral fetding. For 
this reason his teleology aUo is tho tasteful one of artistic ajiprchen- 
sion; like Giordano Bruno ho seeks tho ])ur{K)sivcncss of tho uni- 
verse in tho harmonious beauty of each of its individual structures. 
All that is petty and utilitarian in teleological thought is licro 
stripped off, and a wave of poetic world-glorification that carries all 
before it goes through Shaftesbury’s writings. It was on this 
account that they worked so powerfully upon tho German poets, 
upon Herder,' and upon Schiller.* 

3. Few, indeed, of tho philosophers of tho Enlightenment stand 
upon this height. Voltaire and Diderot* allowed themselves at 
first to bo swept along to such an enthusiastic view of tho world. 
Jlaupertuis and Robiiiet had also something of the universalistic 
tendency; in Germany, Rcimarus in his reflections concerning tho 
mechanical instincts of animals, shows at least a sensibility for the 
artistically delicate detailed work of Nature and for tho internal 


^ Herder, Vom Erkennen und Empjlnden. 

* Schiller, PhilisojAiaehe Briffe (JuUua). 

• Particularly In the Pensies Philosophioues. 
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end which she realises in her organic structures. But the great 
mass of the philosophical writers of the eighteenth century is so 
controlled by the anthropological interest and the practical aims of 
philosophy that it investigates rather the uses which the arrangement 
of the universe and the activities of its parts yield for the wants of 
man; and if those of higher temper have in view principally the 
furthering and perfecting of the moral nature, they still do not 
despise the point of view of usefulness and every-day “ happiness.” 

Thus ffisthetic teleology is cut off by the Stoic doctrine of utility, 
and the technical analogy, with which men like Leibniz, Newton, 
and Clarke had thought of the subordination of mechanism to teleol- 
ogy, could not but be favourable to this utilitarian conception. For 
the purposiveness of machines consists just in yielding an advan- 
tage, just in the fact that their product is something else, something 
in addition to their own working. And this analogy was quite 
welcome also to the “Enlighteners,” who frequently praised the 
harmony of their philosophy with natural • science j they employed 
this mode of view as against the conception of miracle found in 
positive religion. Eeimarus, too, held that only bunglers need to 
assist their machines afterwards, and that it is unworthy of perfect 
intelligence to come into such a position. But if it was asked what 
the end of the world-machine is, the answer of the Enlightenment 
was, the happiness of man, or perhaps at most, that of created beings 
in general. This trade in the small wares of usefulness (Nutzlich- 
keitskrdmerei) was carried out in the most tasteless manner in the 
German Enlightenment. Wolff’s empirical teleology {Designs of 
Natural Things) excites one’s mirth by the petty points of view 
which he assigns to the creative intelligence, and the Popular Phil- 
osophers vied with each other in portraying in broad and pleasing 
pictures the neat and comfortable way in which this universe is 
fitted up for the homo sapiens, and how well one may live in it if 
he bears himself well. 

A nobler thought, even at that time, was that of Kant, when in 
his Natural History of the Heavens he adopted the , Leibnizo-New- 
tonian conception, but left behind all that talk about the use of the 
world for man, and directed his look .toward the perfection which 
displays itself in the infinite multiplicity of the heavenly bodies, 
and in the harmony of their systematic constitution ; and with him, 
by the side of the happiness of creatures, appears always their 
ethical perfecting and elevation. But he, too, esteems the ^hysico- 
theological ^ proof for the existence of God as that which is the most 


^ This term points back into the seventeenth century, and seems to have 
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imjircjsiTe for ma?>, hf grants strict eogr nev as to this 

as to U*c cosmological ami ontological. The i-.)|mlar |ihili*w)i»hy, on 
the conlrao'i favourite just in this proof, and it fonas a gt so 

eral characteristic of natural rcligton. 

■1. The ptrAUpjMjsiliou of this coufse of thought the conrsc* 
lion tlial the norM is rvally m |>rrfr%t a.nJ pur|*»i»td as to aupjiorl 
the proof in i|ui%Nt;un. Itchcving svuU brought tins consiftiiju with 
thcm.aiul the literature of the cigUtcculh crnlury ptoses ilul it was 
aasumeU without ipic>lio:i in wide cut-lrj as a salnl prrmtie of the 
argument; sccj-lical mitnU dpinand'sl tlul this also sbuahl lo «lcm‘ 
\Vasiralctl, and so loustd the ptwhlejus of if.rxfthcj;. In most casca 
the Enlightenment philosophy irMnici! !<rre to the same (ancient) 
argutncnlft which Jilufteshury brought tnt*» the held, but the scejv 
tical'orthodox mrthotl, of |•uint)ng to the bmiioil natuir of human 
knowlctlge and to the darkness in the wa)s uf I'tornlcucc, waa not 
dcspisctl. 

A new turn wa* gisen to the<»l;ry by He hail liccn 

brought by Uaylc's inci%ive criticism to the luxvAsity of aiding 
cx|>crimvntal proof to hit system uf Mnnatluleg)* by showing the 
I>crfcctton of the univerx*. S'Umg in motion to this end the higlf 
eat auiceptiutm of Ids metaphysics, he attcmpUxl to sUuw that the 
actual presence of evil in (he world does not m.iku out a caMT against 
its having origitiaU'd from an all-good and albi>owcrful errative 
activity. IMiysical evil, be nuirtriu^, is a nceewary consci^vicnco 
of munil evil in tiiu ethical worhionler; it is the natural punish* 
inent of tin. Mund evil, however, Imi iti ground in the linitencss 
and limitation uf crxatures, and thU Utter is mrtojAysind rvif. As 
a finito thing tho munatl has olsscuro and cunfuAcd sensuous repro* 
sentvtiona or ideas, .and from Ihcso follow' necessarily tho oliscuro 
and confused sensuous imjmUes, which nru tho motives to sin. Tho 
problem of theodicy is thus reduced to thu question, Why did God 
create or permit metiphysical evil ? 

Tho answer to this question is very simple. Finileness belongs 
to tho conception of a created being; limitation is tho essential 
nature of all crcaturca It is a logical necessity tliat a world can 
exist only out of fmito beings which reeiproc.dly limit each oUicr 
and aro determined by their creator hiinsolf. Hut linito beings aro 
imi>crfcct A worlil tliat should consist of nothing but |)erfect 
beings is a controiliclion in terms. And since it is also an “eter- 
nal/* that is, a coiicoptional or ratioiial truth, that out of metaphysi- 

arlhcn fruiu Uio Neo-l'latonlc circles In KuRlawd. Samuel i’.irtrr puUlslitd U 
1000 TentaiiiOin rhi/$Uo-theologlea i/e Dfo, alid U'illiain Drrfuim, ia 1713, a 
Ph*ji(cO'theo!oai/. 
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cal evil follows first moral aud furtiier physical evil, that out of 
finiteness follows sin, aud out of sin sorrow, it is then a logical 
necessity that a world without evil is unthinkable. However much, 
therefore, the goodness of God might desire to avoid evil, the 
divine wisdom, the “region cles verites etertielles/’ makes a world 
without evil an impossibility. Metaphysical truths are independ- 
ent of the divine will ; the latter in its creative activity is bound 
to them. 

But, on the other hand, the goodness, which belongs to the con- 
ception of God as truly as does his wisdom, is a guarantee that the 
evils are as few as possible. The world is contingent, i.e. it may be 
thought as being other than it is. There is an infinite number of 
possible worlds, none of them entirely without evil, but some 
affected with much more numerous and heavy evils than others. 
If now from among all these possible worlds, which God^s wisdom 
spread out before him, he created this actual world, it can only have 
been the choice of the best that guided him in so doing; he has 
made real the one which contains the least and the fewest evils. 
The contingency of the world consists in the fact that it e.vists, not 
with metaphysical necessity, but through a choice exercised among 
many possibilities ; and since this choice proceeds from the all-good 
will of God, it is unthinkable that the world is any other than the 
best. Theodicy cannot proceed to deny the evil in the world, for 
evil belongs to the very idea of the world ; but it can prove that this 
world contains as little evil as is in any way possible in accordance 
with metaphysical law,- God’s goodness would gladly have pro- 
duced a world without evil, but his wisdom permitted liim only the 
best among possible icorlds. 

Hence arises the common expression, 02)timism. Whether this 
experimental proof of the physico-theological view of the world 
succeeds, may be left undecided. The eighteenth century con- 
ceived of the matter as though it was the essential aim of Leibniz 
to prove that the world is the most perfect that can be thought; 
that he did this only under the presupposition of the metaphysical 
necessity of evil, was, in characteristic fashion, scarcely noted in 
the literature of that time, which itself was through and through 
“ optimistic ” in its thought. In a historical aspect the most note- 
worthy thing in this theodicy is the peculiar mixture of Thomist 
and Scotist metaphysics. The world is such as it ■ is only because • 
God has so willed it; by virtue of his omnipotence he might have 
chosen another ; but in the choice of the possibilities before him 
the divine will is bound to the divine intellect as the “eternal 
truths.” Above all reality hovers the fate prescribed by logic. 
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5. In the fonns hitherto developed the teacliers of natural religion 
believed timt they could attain along the physico-theological path to 
the conception of the deity as creative intelligence, and for this 
phase of the development the name Deism is customarily employed. 
The conception of God as personality, wliich survived in tliis pro* 
cedure as the last remnant from |)o»itive religion, offered a hold for 
the moral side also of natunil religion, aJid in turn found in that its 
supj)ort Ilut where only the theoretical element wms pursued, nat- 
ural religion found itself involved in the course of de\'elopmcnt 
token by naturalistio meUi>hysics, and funnd tn this linally its 
downfall. Toland already gave a completely imntheistic turn to the 
admiration of 2?ature, which for him constituted the essential con- 
tent of religious feeling, and with the hylozoism which duvelo]>od 
among the French natural scientists (cf. § 11^1, D) thu tmnscendence 
of God, as well as his personality, w.as at .an end ; .and when then 
the complete dominance of the mechamc.d exidanation of iSature 
was proclaimed, wlien the organic world also was recognised as in 
principle the product of the universal mccUauism of Xature, the 
physico-thcological proof lost its jiower over the mind. In addition 
to this the premises of tlio argument were (yueslioned. The Lisbon 
earthquako (l7oj) which shocked all Kuroix! made many waver in 
their ideas of the perfection and adaptedness of thu world’s ar- 
rangement; thu indifTercnco with wliich Xaturu destroys human life 
and all its content of cuds and worth seemed to spe.ak much more 
for a blind necessity in all tliat takes place than for a teleological 
disposition of tlio world-process. Voltaire, in whom this revolution 
in point of view bccamo comxdctc, began in Caudide to make sx)ort 
of tho “best of possible worlds/' and the clement of natural philos- 
ophy in natural religion crumbled to j)ieces. 

The Syathne de la iVuture drew tho last consequences with its 
atheism and materi.ali8m. All adaptation, all order of liature, is only 
a phenomenon in tho human inimL Nature itself knows only the 
necessity of atoiuio motion, and in it there are no tcorlhHletennhta' 
Hons, which are dependent upon ends or norms of value. Nature’s 
conformity to law is active with tho same rigour in those things 
which, appear to us aimless or vmxmrxiosivc, irregular or anomalous, 
as in the things which wo judgo with reference to their agreement 
with our designs or customs, and approve as purposeful. The wise 
man should make this indifference of Nature his own; ho should see 
through the relativity of all conceptions of ends; there is no real 
norm or order. This princii>le was applied by Dideiot to esthetics. 
The correctness of Nature is accordingly the only thing that .art 
should display, tlje only thing that it should grasp and give back; 
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beauty is one of those valuations which have no objective validity. 
Materialism knows only an art void of ideals, only the indifferent 
copy of any reality whatever. 

6. While the foundations of Deism based on natural philosophy 
were thus crumbling from within, its epistemological basis began 
also to waver ; for all attacks upon the possibility of a metaphysics 
struck also at that of a natural religion, which indeed in its contents 
exhibited but a survival of religious metaphysics. In this respect 
the Baconian system was the most dangerous foe of the deistic doc- 
trine. It allowed religion to stand only as revelation and combated 
the possibility of knowing its doctrines by the aid of reason, or even 
of merely bringing them into accord with reason. Ho one supported 
this standpoint more energetically than Pierre Bayle. He worked 
systematically to show that all dogmatic doctrines were contrary to 
reason ; he laid bare their contradictions with penetrating keenness ; 
he sought to prove that they were absurd for the natural reason. 
But he uncovered, also, the weak points in Deism ; he denied the 
cogency of the philosophical arguments for the existence of God and 
the immortality of the soul, and took special occasion in connection 
with the problems of theodicy to prove the inadequacy of the “ nat- 
ural light ” : even in controversy with Leibniz he was not worsted. 
Beligion is, therefore, possible for him only as positive revelation 
in contradiction with philosophical knowledge. He defends with 
all keenness the twofold truth. And therefore, although perhaps 
for himself he might have credit for a faith contrary to reason, ’ — 
his writings and especially the articles of his much read Dictionnaire 
were not less dangerous to the theoretical doctrines of positive relig- 
ion than to those of Deism. 

Pinally Hume, also, on epistemological grounds dissolved the 
union which the other English empiricists and nominalists, and 
indeed, even the materialists, like Hartley and Priestley, sought to 
maintain with natural religion. If there is no metaphysics of things 
at all, philosophical religion falls also. Hume, indeed (as Cleanthes 
in the dialogue), acknowledges in the spirit of his practical prob- 
abilism that the world on the whole makes the incontestable impres- 
sion of purposiveness and rational order, and finds, therefore, that 
that belief, on which all our experience rests, is applicable also to 
the (physico-theologieal) assumption of a unity in creation and in 
the direction of the whole. . But from the standpoint of science 
(as Philo) he cannot regard this belief as capable of being estab- 
lished by reason. In particular he asserts, in accordance with the 
principles of the theory of probability, that it is quite explicable, 
even on the hypothesis of a purely mechanical theory, that amid 
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the countless combinatums of atoms, one wbicli was durable, pur* 
posivc, and well ordered should at last come about and become fixed. 
So the case remains witli a problematical decision. Xntural religion 
is a reasonable mode of view for the practical man, but it should 
not profess to be a scientific doctrine. 

7 . The inoro tlic mctaphysic.1l factor in Deism retreated for these 
or other reasons, the more the ^*truu Christianity/’ which Deism 
professed to be, became restricted to a »tora/ eonviciiou. This had 
been alrcaily prepared by Herbert of Cberbury, ivho stootl further 
removed from natural philosophy, and had been quite definitely 
expressed by Spinoza. According to this view tiiu essonco of 
religion consists in moral action, and tlic religious life has for its 
true content, deliberation ui>ou duty, and tlio seriousness of a con- 
duct of lifo determined by this. This in itself alone gavo but very 
pale and vanishing lines for a irW/aNsdiautoi^. There remained an 
indefinite idea of an all-good Gotl, who created man for happiness, 
who should be worship|>cd by .1 virtuous life, and who will exercise 
an equalising justice in an etcrn.1l life, so that sucli virtue will 
receive tlie reward which is locking to It here. "So one will fail to 
notice the pure, noble thought wliich lived in tliis moralising Deism, 
or the high value which belongs to it historically, because in opposi- 
tion to the onc-sidedness and strife of confessional zeal it brougltt 
the ideals of toleration and philanthropy, respect for tho purely 
human appreciation of tho ctluc.1l di 8 i}ositiun, and modesty in per- 
sonal opinion, to a |K>sition of honour in literature and social life. 
Dut, on the other hand, it is also true that there has never been a 
more meagre form of religious lifo th.in this. Its religion has no 
taste of earth, and with tho mysteries which tho Enlightenment 
would not tolerate, understanding lor tho depths of religious lifo 
was lost also. There is nothing more of anxiety for tho soul’s salva- 
tion, of the struggle for redemption, of the ardent feeling of deliver- 
ance. Deism, therefore, failed in vital religious power; it was an 
artificial product of cultured society, and when tho German En- 
lighteners wrote books to preach tlm dcistic morals to children, 
they only proved how little they understood of re.il religion. 

Among the great mass of the supporters of tliis standpoint in 
tho ‘‘popular philosophy '' all possible degrees of uncertainty prevail 
as to how far those moral remnants of tho religious view of tho 
world are still capable of a theoretical grounding, and how far they 
are to be regarded as merely constituents of tho ethic.al conscious- 
ness. Full clearness on this point rules in Voltaire's later thought. 
Hero he has been so far seized upon by Baylo’s scepticism as to 
acknowledge no longer any metaphysical authorisation; the deity 
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and immortality are now for- him only valid as 2 >ostulates of the 
moral feeling; faith in them is regarded as only the condition for 
moral action. If this belief should perish,, the motives for honest 
conduct, and thus the foundations of social order, would, he thinks, 
perish with it : si Dieu n^existait pas, il faudrait Vinventer. 

8. Different as are these individual forms in which natural relig- 
ion developed, they all agree on one point, — in their depreciatory 
criticism of positive religions. Only that is regarded as true in 
these religions, in which they all agree with each other and with 
natural religion ; all that is taught beyond this, with an appeal to a 
special revelation, the deists turn from the door, and it was pre- 
cisely in this respect that they called themselves /?-ee thinkers. The 
claims made by the revelational doctrine encountered, therefore, an 
especially vigorous contradiction. Collins refuted the proof from 
prophecy, Woolston the proof from miracles, — both by seeking -to 
give for the corresponding accounts in the religious documents a 
natural explanation so far as possible. This attempt, which aimed 
not to involve in doubt the credibility of the biblical narratives, but 
to explain them by purely natural causes, frequently in a very fan- 
tastic fashion and excluding all that is mysterious and supernatural, 
has been characterised and employed in Germany especially as 
rationalistic interpretation. It was here, too, that Meimarus, in his 
Schiitzschrift, proceeded in the sharpest manner against the possi- 
bility of revelation, which he declared to be superfluous, unthinkable, 
and untrue. Others directed their criticism against individual doc- 
trines of dogmatics. Diderot attacked the moral attributes in the 
Christian conception of God, and Voltaire exercised his wit in un- 
sparing derision of the dogmas and ceremonies of all religions and 
Confessions.: 

But in his case also there was at bottom the earnest thought, 
that all these additions of the positive religions were so many 
obscurations and corruptions of the true religion, for which, like 
the other deists, he felt called to contend. They Avere filled with 
the conviction that natural religion is an inheritance of all men, a 
conviction set within the nature of man himself, and that it Avas, 
therefore, the, original state of the religious life. Brom this point 
of vieAV all positive religions appear as depraved forms Avhich have 
entered in the course of history, and a progress in the history of 
religion consists, therefore, in, every case in nothing but a return 
to the primitive, pure, and uncorrupted religion. Hence according 
to Tindal the, true Christianity, Avhich coincides Avith Deism, is as 
old as creation. J esus did not bring a revelation, he only rehabili- 
tated the true Avorship of God in the face of the decay of the 
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ancient religions; but t!>o Chnslian churches have again corrupted 
liis work, and free-thinking desires to return to him. So, too, lAstiug ' 
distinguished Instwccu CUristianily and the religion of Christ. 

If now it was asked, wlnit were the causes that brought about 
this ilistortion of true religion, the Enlighteners were entirely 
devoid of any historical cumjireltcnsion for tlicso : what they held 
to 1 x 1 false seemed to them |K»ssiblo only through voluntary inven- 
tion. They were so strongly convinced of the evidence that their 
Deism was the only true system, tlat all other teachings seemed to 
them explic,iblo only by lying and deceit, and that the prt>claimers 
of these seemed to have acted only in their own interests. It is 
then the general doctrino of tho deists that the historical Ixisis of 
Ifositivo religions is invention and deceit. Even Shaftc-sbury knew 
no other way of explaining how enthusiasm, which constitutes true 
religion, could bo distorted to the fanaticism of 5Ui>oratitian. The 
hatred of priests felt by the Enlighteners was most sharply ex- 
pressed on this ixjinl also tn the of Heimanu. 

9. Such incaiiacity to do justice to the liisbiriral nature of {wsi- 
tlvo religions agreed well with the universal lack iu historical sense 
and understanding which wa.<i ]M.*culiar to tho whole philosophy’ of 
tho Enlightenment This h.id its ground in Uio fact that modern 
thouglit ha<t made its growth, hand in hand with natural science, 
in investigating that which is either timclessly or always valitl. 
Only in a few instinccs was this bon broken through. 

This wxs done first and with clearest cuiihciousncss by David 
//«mc. While he found that religion c;innot be Uiscd ujxm demou- 
htmtive rational knowledge, ho showed also that tho question as 
to the origin of religion in tho human mind must bo completely 
separated from the a^wculativo investigation. This now question 
he treated solely in acconlanco with psychological principles, as a 

XatnrdX Ilislory of Jieligiojt.** Ho shows how in tho primitive 
.apprehension of Xaturo and in tlio feelings of fear and liO{>c, of 
terror and of blessing, which arc associated with it, and iu tho com- 
parison of tho course of Nature with tho vicissitudes of lunnan life, 
there lay the incitements to the formation of idc.'is of higher beings, 
and to worsliip designed to api>caso or to flatter. Tho natural, 
primitive form of religion is, therefore, polytheism, which thinks 
and treats these higher powers in a completely anthrojwmurphic 
manner. But tho manifold forms assumed by myth fuse in accord- 
ance with the laws of tho association of ideas; myths pass over into 
each other, and ultimately the whole body of religious ideas becoJucs 
condensed into the belief in a single divine being, to whom tho pur- 
poseful order of the universe is duo, —a faith, to bo sure, which 
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cannot preserve itself in a pure form, but is associated- in various 
ways with its original presuppositions. The history of religion is 
the gradual transformation of polytheism into monotheism, and its 
result coincides with that teleological view of the world which 
Hume had developed as the view of the intelligent man, not, indeed, 
capable of scientific proof, but bound up with the natural feeling of 
belief. 

This mode of apprehending the subject from the point of view of 
psychology and the history of civilisation was reinforced by that 
from the point of view of philology and the history of literature, 
which found expression in the historical biblical' criticism founded by 
Salomon Sender. This began to carry out the thought formulated 
by Spinoza,^ that the biblical books must be treated just as other 
writings as regards their theoretical contents, their origin, and their 
history ; that they must be understood from the point of view of 
their time and the character of their authors. Semler directed par- 
ticular attention to the point that the different parties of the early 
Christians find expression in the books of the Hew Testament. 
While it may be that the hypotheses to which he came in this 
respect have been left behind by later science, it is nevertheless true 
that a scientific way out of the radicalism into which the deistic 
movement had run was here shown, and Semler therefore raised his 
voice against the spokesmen of the Enlightenment. 

Lessing took part in these questions from still another side. He 
was certainly not the man to make his conviction bend to a tenet; 
he saw through and rejected, as few others, the limitation which 
will find its sole truth in that which has been transmitted histori- 
cally; but he guarded himself well from playing the judge, who 
now, after thousands of years, shall decide as to the genuine- 
ness of the three rings. But it is not merely this that separates 
him from the great mass of the Enlighteners ; he is himself a deep, 
religious nature, and, like Herder,^ sees in religion a living relation 
of man to God, and God to man. Hence religion is hot possible with- 
out revelation, and the history of religions is the series of the revela- 
tions of God, is the education of the human race by God. Lessing 
assumes the well-planned succession of these revelations to be such. 


^ In what degree Spinoza’s writings were known to the religious Enlighteners 
in Germany appears, among other things, from the interesting fact that Eorenz 
Schmidt, the leader of the Wertheim translation of the Bible, is the anonymous 
editor of a book in which, under the mask of a “Eefutation of the Doctrine of 
Spinoza by the Famous Philosopher Christian Wolff," an excellent translation 
of Spinoza’s Ethics is offered, and finally only a few paragraphs from Wolff’s 
German writings are a,ppended (printed Frankfort and Leips. 1744). 

* Cf. Herder’s treatise on the Aelteste Urkunde ,des Menschengeschlechts. 
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liiat the dcci>cr mcauing of each is unfolded inoro clearly and di.s* 
tioctly in that which follows. So even tho Kow Testament, the 
second elementary book, over which the more advanced scholar now 
“8ta:n|)S and glows," gives us a preuiomtion of an ctcrnul tjofjitl 
In carrying out lids thought of Origeu's.* Ix'ssing indic.iU'S in hut 
a tentative manner indermite lines which lie in the direction of u 
inystico^l^eculalivc interjirctation of dogmas. 


* £ducaiioH o/tht i/utaaa i "2 B. 




CHAPTER II. 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS, 

The natural religion of the eighteenth century sought in morals 
the support which a metaphysics of the natural-science sort could 
not permanently afford it. Th^s was possible by reason of the fact, 
that in the meantime this branch also of philosophical investigation 
had won its complete independence of positive religion. And in 
fact, this freeing process, which had already begun in the train of 
the religiously indifferent metaphysics of the seventeenth century, 
had completed itself in a relatively speedy and simple manner. Bub 
the peculiar character of the new age asserted itself here also, in the 
very early transfer of the point of interest in these investigations to 
the psychological domain; and here philosophy encountered the lit- 
erary inclination of the age, which was directed toward a profounder 
employment of man with himself, toward an overhauling of his feel- 
ings and an analysing of his motives, and toward the “sentimental'' 
fostering of personal relations. The individual revelling in his own 
inner life, the monad enjoying self, is the characteristic phenomenon 
of the age of the Enlightenment. The individualism of the Renais- 
sance, which in the seventeenth century had been repressed by exter- 
nal forces, now broke forth again with a more inward power from 
the stiff dignity of ceremonious, formal life: bounds Avere to be 
broken through, externalities cast aAvay, and the pure, natural life 
of man brought out. 

But the more important the individual thus became to himself, and 
the more many-sided his view in weighing questions regarding the 
import of his true happiness, the more morality, society, and the 
state became to him a problem. Hoav comes the individual — -so 
runs the fundamental practical question of the Enlightenment phil- 
osophy — to a life connected with others, Avhich extends in influence 
and authority beyond the individual himself ? Through all the ani- 
mated discussions of these problems goes, as a tacit assumption, the 
view that the individual in his natural (as it Avas always conceived) 
determinate character is the original datum, is that Avhich is self- 
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intelligible, and that all the relations which go beyond the individual 
are to be explained from, him as a starting-point. In so far the natti- 
ralistic metaphysics of the seventeenth century — thought here more 
after the analogy of atomism, there more after that of the Monad- 
ology — forms the background for the morals of the eighteenth. 

The constantly progressing process in which these presuppositions 
became more clear and distinct brought with it the result, that the 
principles of ethics found a valuable clearing up in the discussions 
of this period. For inasmuch as the ethical life was regarded 
as something added to the natural essence of the individual, as some- 
thing that must first be explained, it was necessary, on the one hand, 
to establish by an exact discrimination what the thing to be ex- 
plained really is, and on the other hand, to investigate on what the 
worth and validity of the ethical life rests: and the more morality 
appeared to be something foreign to the natural essence of the indi- 
vidual, the more the cLuestion as to the motives which induce man 
to follow ethical commands asserted iteelf, side by side with the 
question as to the ground of th^ validity of those commands. And 
so three main questions appeared, at the beginning much involved, 
and then becoming complicated anew: what is the content of 
morality ? on what rests the validity of tlie moral laws ? what 
brings man to moral action? The of morals are set forth 

according to the three points of view of the criterion, the sancri'on, 
and the motive. This analysis and explanation, however, showed 
that the various answers to these separate questions were capable of 
being combined with each other in the most various ways : so the 
clearing and separating process above named results precisely from 
the motley variety and changing hues exhibited by the doctrines of 
moral philosophy in the eighteenth century. Shaftesbury stands in 
the centre of the movement as the mind that stimulates in all direc- 
tions and controls in many lines j while, on the other hand, the move- 
ment reaches no definite conclusion in this period, on account of the 
differences in the statements of the question (cf. § 39) . 

A typical feature of the fundamental individualistic tendency of 
this ethics was the repeatedly renewed consideration of the relation 
of virtue and happiness : the final outcome, expressed more or less 
sharply, was that the satisfaction of the individual’s impulses was 
raised to be the standard of value for the ethical functions. The 
system of practical philosophy built up upon this principle is 
Utilitarianism, the varied development of which forms the centre in 
the complicated courses of these reflections. ' 

But out of this arose the much more burning question, as regards 
the political and social order, — the question, namely, as to the value 
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for happiness of the social union, of public institutions and their 
historical development. That which exists and has come into being 
historically has lost once more its immediate validity and naive 
valuation : it should justify itself before the critical consciousness, 
and prove its right to existence by the advantages which it yields 
for the happiness of individuals. From this point of view was 
developed the political and social philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; upon this standpoint this philosophy assumed its critical 
attitude toward historical reality, and in accordance with this 
standard, finally, it examined the results of the historical progress of 
human civilisation. The worth of civilisation itself and the relation 
of Nature and history loecame thus a problem which received its most 
impressive formulation from Soiisseau, and which, in opposition to 
the movements excited by him, and in conjunction with the con- 
vulsions of the Eevolution, gave form to the beginnings of the 
Philosophy of History. 

§ 36. The Principles of Morals. 

Fr. Schleiermacher, Griindlinien einer Kritik der hisherigen Sittenlehre (1803), 

W. W. III. Vol. 1. 

H. Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics (4th ed., Lond. and N.Y. 1890). 

[J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. II.] 

[W. L. Courtney, Constructive Ethics (Lond. 1886).] 

The most fruitful incitements to the discussion of ethical prob- 
lems proceeded in both positive and negative directions from Hobbes. 
The “selfish system” propounded by him extended its influence 
throughout the entire eighteenth century. It was carried out into 
all of its consequences, and was an ever-powerful stimulus to draw 
out opposing theories, which just for this reason were also dependent 
upon it.. In a certain sense this is true of Cumberland, who indeed 
defended the validity of ethical laws as eternal truths in opposition 
to psychological relativity, and yet at the same time would have the 
universal welfare regarded as their essential and determining con- 
tent. 

1. The position of Locke with reference to these questions is still ■ 
less definitely formulated than his attitude with regard to theoreti- 
cal questions. Ho doubt the treatment of practical principles 
occupies almost the larger space in his attack upon “innate ideas,” 
as is natural from the fact that his opposition is there directed 
against the Platonism of the Cambridge school. But. the positive 
indications upon ethical subjects (and indeed there is nothing that 
goes beyond indications), which are found scattered through his 
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writings, do not in any important degree transcend mere psycholo- 
gism. Locke regards the moral judgment as demonstrative knowl- 
edge, because it has for its object a relation, namely, the agreement 
or non-agreement of a man’s action with a law [“conformity or 
disagreement men’s voluntary actions liave to a rule, to which they 
are referred, and by which they are judged of”],* Accordingly the 
imperative character seems essential for ethics. The existence of 
such norms, however, presupposes not only a law-giver, but also his 
power to visit obedience to his laws with a reward, and disregard of 
them with punishment; for only through the expectation of these 
consequences, Locke holds, can a law work upon the will. 

If the philosopher was certain of not deviating from the “com- 
mon sense ” of the average man with such principles, he was equally 
secure in the three instances which he adduces of the law-giving 
authority, — public opinion, the state, and God. And in the high- 
est of these instances he found again the point of attachment for 
the remnant of Cartesian metaphysics which his empiricism had 
preserved. Tor identically the same will of God is known by reve- 
lation and by the “ natural light” (according to Locke’s philosophy 
of religion; of. § 35, 1). The law of God is the law of Nature. But 
its content Is, that the order of Natui'e fixed by God attaches inju- 
rious consequences to certain actions, and useful consequences to 
others, and that therefore the former are forbidden, the latter com- 
manded. Thus the moral law gains a metaphysical root without 
losing its utilitarian content. 

2. The need of a metaphysical basis of morals asserted itself also 
in other forms, and in part in a still stronger degree, though it was 
common to the whole Cartesian school to regard right will as the 
necessary and inevitable consequences of right insight. In this 
respect Cartesianism was seconded by the whole throng of Platonists, 
who were so hostile to it in natural philosophy — at first, Henry 
More* and Cudworth,® later, especially, Richard Price.* They all 
proceeded from the thought that the moral law is given with the 
inmost nature of reality which has proceeded forth from God, and 
that it is therefore written with eternal and unchangeable letters in 
every reasonable being. With much enthusiasm but with few new 
arguments, they defended the Stoic-Platonic doctrine in its Christian- 
theistic transformation. 


* Cf. Estay cone. ^um. Un., II. 4 ff. 

* Encheiridion Etkicum (1687). 

* ^Vhose TVeatise concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality was first pab- 
lisbed by Chandler, in 1731. 

Questions 23(^cul£ie4 <» Morals ^iond. 1768). 
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This intellectualisni, in. connection with’ rationalistic metaphysics, 
took a direction that was widely removed from the.Scotist recourse 
to the divine will which had been revived by Descartes and still 
more by Locke, and instead of this proceeded to determine the 
content of the moral law solely by metaphysical relations, and, 
accordingly, in the last instance, .by logical criteria; Just in this 
appeared its contrast to all the psychologically influenced theories, 
which, in some form or other, always returned to feelings of pleas- 
ure and pain as the central nerve of ethical determinations. This 
is clearest in the case of Clarice, who professed to find the objective 
principle of morals in the “fitness” of an action to its determining 
relations, and who claimed for the knowledge of this fitness a self- 
evidence analogous to the knowledge of mathematical truth,' and. in 
the Cartesian spirit was convinced that the feeling of obligation, 
by which the Avill is determined to the appropriate action, develops 
inevitably from such an insight into the fitness of things. Ethical 
inferiority, accordingly, appeared quite in the ancient fashion (cf.- 
§ 7, 6) to be the result of ignorance or of erroneous opinion. WoU 
laston, stimulated by Clarke, gave to the same thought the turn, 
that since every action involves a (theoretical) judgment as to its 
underlying relations, the decision as to Avhether the act is right or 
wrong in the ethical sense depends upon the rightness (correctness) 
or wrongness of this judgment. 

3. Pierre Bayle takes a peculiar position with reference to these 
questions : he supports a rationalism without any metaphysical hack- 
ground. In his case the interest of fixing morals upon a firm basis, 
as opposed to all dependence upon dogmatic doctrines, Avas active in 
the strongest and most radical manner. While in declaring meta- 
physical knowledge in general to . be impossible he opposed the 
rational grounding of natural religion as well as that of positive 
dogma, he yet gave back with full , haiids to the “ reason ” in the 
practical domain what he had taken from it in the theoretical realm’. 
Incapable of knowing the essence of things, the human reason is, 
according to him, completely furnished Avith the consciousness of 
its duty : poAverless without, it is complete master of itself. ; What 
it lacks in science it has in conscience': a knoAvledge of eternal and 
unchangeable truth. ; • . , .. .. 

The ethical reason, Bayle holds therefore, remains everywhere 
the same, however different men, peoples, and times may be in their 
theoretical insight. He teaches for the first time .Avith , clear con- 
sciousness the practical reason’s complete independence of the theo- 
retical; but this, too, he is glad to bring to its sharpest point Avith 
reference to theology. Eevelation and faith are regarded by him in 
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the Catholic inaunoc as essentially theoretical illumination, and just 
on this account they seem to him to be indifferent for morality. He 
admired the ethical excellence of toncient heathenism, and believed 
in tlie jwssibility of a morally AVcIl-ordcrcd community of atheists. 
While, therefore, his tlicorctical scepticism migiit seem favourable 
to the Church, his moral philosophy was necessarily attacked as her 
most ilangerous foe. 

If the ethical principles wero in this discussion proclaimed by 
Uayle also as “ eternal truths,” he did it in the original Cartesian 
sense, where interest centered not so much about the psycliological 
question of lunatcncss, as rather about the epistemological point of 
view of immediate evidence not brought about through the medium 
of logic. In this sense the virtu.al iunateucss of ethical trutlis w;is 
held of course by Leibniz^ and it was in tho spirit of both that Vol- 
taire^ who approached Uaylo’s standiwint the more in proportion as 
his attitude toward metaphysics becaine more sceptical (cf. § 35, 5), 
said of tho ethical principles that they were inj)alo in man just as 
his limbs were : he must learn to use both by ex|)er»e»cc. 

•i. Baylo very likely had tho support of general oj>inion when ho 
ascribed to tho ethical convictions a worth exalted above all chango 
and all differenco of theoretical opinions; but ho was successful, 
perhaps, just because ho treated those convictions as somctlung 
known to all, and did not enter upon tho work of bringing their 
content into a system, or of expressing them as a unity. Whoever 
attempted this seemed hardly ablo to dispense with a principle 
taken either from metaphysics or from psychology. 

Such a determination of the conceptions of morality by a principlo 
%vas made possible by tho metaphysics of Leibniz, though it was only 
prepared by him incidentally imd by way of indications, and was 
hrst carried out by Wolff in systematic, but also in cruder forms. 
The Monadology regards tho universe as a system of living beings, 
whose restless activity consists in unfolding and realising their 
original content. In connection with this Aristotelian conception 
the Spinoristic fundamental idea of tho " suuwv esse conservare” (cf. 
§ 32, 6) becomes transformed into that of- a purposeful vocation 
or destiny, which Leibniz and his German disciples designated as 
perfection} The “law of Nature,” which for this ontology also is 
coincident with the moral law, is tho striving of all beings toward 
perfection. Since now every process of perfecting, as such, is con- 
nected with pleasure, and every retrogression in life’s development 
with pain, there follows from this the ancient identification of tho 
ethically good with well-being or happiness. 


^ Leibniz, Jlfona<f. 41 ff. 
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Natural law, therefore, demands of man that he should do all 
that serves his perfection, and forbids all that threatens to bring 
him loss in his perfection, ffrom this thought Wolff develops the 
whole system of duties, bringing to his aid especially the principle 
of mutual furtherance; man needs for his own perfecting other 
men, and works toward his own perfection in helping them toward 
the fulfilment of their vocation. In particular, however, it followed 
from these premises that man must know what truly conduces to 
his perfecting ; for not all that is momentarily felt to be a further- 
ance of life proves truly and permanently a step toward perfection. 
Hence morality is throughout in need of ethical knowledge, — of 
right insight into the nature of man and things. Prom this point of 
view the enlightenment or “clearing tip” of the understanding appears 
the pre-eminent ethical task. With Leibniz this follows immediately 
from the conception of the monad.* The monad is the more perfect, 
— and perfection Leibniz defines in genuine scholastic fashion as 
grandeur de la rkdite positive^ — the more it shows its activity in 
clear and distinct representations ; the natural law of its develop- 
ment is the clearing up of its original obscure representative content 
(cf. § 31, 11). Wolff’s circumstantial deduction takes rather the 
form of pointing out in experience the useful consecLuences of 
knowledge. It remains thus quite within the setting of the homely 
aim which the German teacher-philosopher {Kathederphilosoph) set 
before his scientific work, viz. to make philosophy usable and prac- 
tically efficient, by clearness of conceptions and plainness of proofs. 

5. This tendency Wolff had adopted from his teacher Thomasius, 
the father of the Enlighteners, a man who was indeed wanting in 
the pre-eminence that characterised the mind of Leibniz, but was 
given all the more an understanding for. the wants of his time, a 
capacity for agitation, and a spirit for efforts toward the public 
good. Intellectual movements of the Eenaissance that had been 
checked in the seventeenth century revived again at its close. 
Thomasius would transplant philosophy from the lecture hall into 
real life, — put it into the service of the general weal ; and since he 
understood little of natural science, his interest turned toward 
criticism of public institutions. Eeason only should rule in the life 
of the whole, as well as in that of the individual: so he fought honour- 
ably and victoriously against superstition and narrowness, against 
torture and witch-trials. Enlightenment in the sense of Thomasius 
is hence far from having the metaphysical dignity which Leibniz 
gave it. It gains its value for individuals and for society first by 
the uses Avhich it yields and which can be expected from it alone. 


1 Cf. Leibniz. Monad. 48 ff. 
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Perfection aud utility aio accordingly the two characteristics which 
with Wolff make Enliyhteninent an ethical principle. The former 
comes out more strongly in connection with tho general metaphysical 
basis; the latter in the jiarticular building out of the system. Ami 
in the same way this duality of criteria goes tlirough Wolff’s school 
and the whole popular philosophy, — only, tho more superficial the 
doctrines become, tho broader the sjKice taken by utility. Kven 
^fe^^delssohn gives as tho reason for turning ;isiile from all deeper 
and more refined subtilty, that philosophy has to treat only just so 
much as is necessary for man’s happiness. But bcciuise this eudiC* 
monism of tho Knlightcnmcnt had from the outset no higher point 
of view than tliat of tho education and welfare of the average man, 
it fell into another limitatiou, the most jejune philistinism and sen* 
sible, prosaic commonplace. This might bo in place and must 
beneficial la effect in a certain stratum of }>opular Uterature, not 
high, indeed, but broad; but when such a success on the part of the 
KnlighUncrs “went to their heads,” when they applied tho same 
measuring rod to the great phenomena of society oiid history, when 
this excessive pride of tho empirical understanding would allow 
nothing to stand except what it had known “clearly aud distinctly,” 
then the noble features of the Enlightenment became distorted to 
that well-intentioned lack of comprehension, os typo of which 
FriedricJi yicolai, with all his restless concern for tho public gooil, 
became a comic figure.* 

G. Tho great mass of tho German Knlighteiicrs did not suspect 
how far they were wandering from tho living spirit of tho great 
Leibniz with this dry utility of abstract rules. Wolff, indeed, had 
already let tho prc-cstablishcd harmony fall metaphysically also, 
and so proved that tho finest meaning of tho ^fonadology had re- 
mained hidden from him. Hence ho and his successors had no 
comprehension for the fact, that Leibniz’s principle of perfection 
made the unfolding of the content of the individual life and tho shap- 
ing out of its dimly felt originality, tho task of tho ethical life, in 
the same degree os his metaphysics asserted tho peculiar mature of 
each individual being in the face of all others. This side of tho 
matter first came into power in Germany, %vhen tho period of genius 
dawned in literature, and tho passionate feeling of strongly indi- 
vidual minds sought its own theory. The form whicli it then found 
in Herder’s treatises, and likewise in Scliiller’s Philosoidtical Letters^ 
was, however, much more strongly determined by another doctrine 


^ Cl. Fichte, ¥t. ^TitcAai't Ltben und aonderbare Meinungen (1801), W. W. 
VIII. 1 ff. > V /» 
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fchan it was by Leibniz, — by a doctrine which, in spite of the dif- 
ference in the conceptions in which it was carried out, had in its 
ethical temper the closest relationship with that of the German 
metaphysician. ^ , 

Shaftesbury had given to the idea of perfection a form that was 
less systematic but all the more impressive and clear to the imagi- 
nation. The ancient conception of life, in accordance with which 
morality coincides with the undisturbed unfolding of man?s true and 
natural essence, and therefore with his true fortune, was directly 
congenial to him and became the living basis of his thought. Hence, 
with Shaftesbury, the ethical appears as the truly human, as the 
flower of man’s life, as the complete development of his natural 
endowments. In this is fixed at the outset Shaftesbury’s attitude 
toward Cumberland and Hobbes. He cannot, like the latter, regard 
egoism as the sole fundamental characteristic of the natural man ; 
he rather agrees with the former in recognising the altruistic incli- 
nations as an original inborn endowment. But neither can, he see 
in these inclinations the sole root of morality ; to him morality is 
the completion of the entire man, and therefore he, seeks its principle 
in symmetrical development and in the harmonious interaction of the 
two systems of impulses. This theory of morals does not demand^ 
the suppression of one’s own weal in favour of that of others ; such 
a suppression appears to it to be necessary only in the lower stages 
of development : the fully cultivated man lives as truly for himself 
as for the whole, ^ and just by unfolding his own individual charac- 
ter does he set himself as a perfect member in the system of the 
universe. Here Shaftesbury’s, optimism expresses itself most , fully, 
in his belief, that the conflict between the egoistic and the altruistic 
motives, which plays so large a part in the lower strata of humanity, 
must be completely adjusted in the ripe, mature man. 

But for this reason the ethical ideal of life is with this thinker 
an entirely personal one. Morality consists for him, not in the 
control of general maxims, not in the subordination of the individ- 
ual’s will to norms or standards, but in the rich and full living out 
of an entire individuality. It is the sovereign personality which 
asserts its ethical right, and the highest manifestation in the ethical 
realm is the virtuososliip, which allows none of the forces and none 
of the lines of impulse in the individual’s endowment to be stunted. 


1 Pope compared this relation with the double motion of the planets about the 
•sun and their own axes {Essay on Man, III. 314 ff.). Moreover, it was through 
i!ie same poet that Shaftesbury’s theory of life worked on Voltaire, while 
Diderot (in his work upon the Inquiry concerning Virtue and.Ment) attaclied 
liiinself directly to Shaftesbury. 
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but brings all tho manifold rvLitions into harmony in a perfect con* 
duct of life, and thus brings about i)Oth tlio individuars }iap|>inc.ss 
and his moat ctlicicnt working for the wclfaro of llio whole. This 
tho Greek ide.il of tho kalokatjathin tiiids a new expression in tho 
ircl^aiuc^iautDi'/ of the Monailology (cf. $ 7, 5). 

7. While tlic moral principle h.as thus with •Sh.ifte.'ibury alrcatly 
received an a.'athetic.il colouring in tU contents, this colouring a{>> 
j>ears consistently in a yet atrunger degreo when he deals with tho 
question as to the source of knotcUt!>j« for ethical Uxsks. Tliis source, 
by mctaphysiciansand sensualisUnlike, wms found in nttion.il knowl> 
edge either of tlic n.iturc of things or of the empirir.i!ly useful : in 
both cases principles rcsulud th.it were cajkablu of demonstration 
and universally v.did. The morals of virtuososliip, on the rontrrtry, 
must tiko its individual lifeddeal from the dejdhs of the iniUviiltul 
nature; for it morality was grounded iqton fttliiuj. The ethical 
judgments by which man approves those iinpulsi’S which Kaluru h.as 
implanted within him to further his own and otliers* w e.tl, or, on tho 
other Itand, disapproves the 'Muifatund 'Minpuhscs that work ag;(inst 
those ends, — these judgments rest o!i man’s .ability to m.iko liis 
own functions tlio object of study, i>. njen “rellection” (l»eko); 
they arc not merely', however, a kiiowledgu of one’s owji &Uilc.*<, ljut 
iiTG emotioHM of TfjUctiou, and :u such they form within the "inner 
sense" thu moral 

Thus the |>sycholugic;d root of tho ethical w;ui transplanted from 
the field of intellectual cognition to tho feeling'sido of tlio soul, and 
set in tho immediate vicinity of the a'-ithetie. Tlio good api>eared 
as tho beautiful in thu world of will mid action: it consists, like tlio 
l)eautiful, in a harmonious unity of tho manifold, in a itcrfect devel- 
opment of the natural endowments; it satisfies and ble.sses os doe.s 
the Ixiautiful; it in, like tho beautiful, tho object of an original 
iipitroval fixed in man's deepest nature. Tins parallel niled tho 
literature of tho eighteenth century from Sliaftesbury on; ‘‘ti.sto” 
is the fundamental faculty ethically aa uistheticjilly. This ivo.'i 
perhaps most distinctly expressed by Jlulckriton, but with a turn 
W'hich to some degree led away again from .Shaftesbury’s individual- 
ism. For lie understood by tho "moral sense” — in tho purely 
psychological meaning of “innatcncss” — an original faculty, essen- 
tially alike in all men, and with the function of judging what 
IS ethically to be approved. Tlie metaphysical accessories of tho 
Platonists and Cartesians were gladly thrown overboard, and in 
their stead he held fast tlic more eagerly — especially in opposition 
to the “selfish system” — to the principle that man jxissesses a 
natural feeling for the good as for the beautiful, and declared the 
analysis of this feeling to bo the business of philosophy. 
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The carrying oyer of this principle into the theoretical domain 
led in the Scottish School (cf . § 33, 8) to making the True parallel with 
the Good and the Beautiful, as the object of original approval, and 
thus assuming in “ common sense ” a kind of “ logical sense.”. But 
the principle of feeling as source of knowledge was proclaimed in a far 
more pronounced manner by Rousseau, who based his deism upon 
the uncorrupted, natural feeling ^ of man, in opposition to the cool 
intellectual analysis with which the purely theoretical Enlighten- 
ment treated the religious life. This feeling-philosophy was carried 
out in a very indefinitely eclectic manner by the Dutch philosopher, 
Eranz Hemsterhuys (of Groeningen, 1720-1790), and Avith quaint 
singularity by the talented enthusiast, Hamann, the “ Wizard of the 
North.” 2 

8. It was, however, in the fusion of ethical and aesthetic investiga- 
tions that the above theory of the feelings, prepared by Shaftesbury 
and Hutcheson, made its influence most felt. The more the eudee- 
monistic morals Avas treated in a manner intelligible to the common 
mind, the more convenient it Avas for it to be able to invest the 
moral commands, as the object of a natural pleasure, Avith the garb 
of grace and attractiveness, and to be permitted to commend the 
good to the taste as something akin to the beautiful. The Scottish 
School, also, ■ was not far from this mode of vieAV, and Ferguson 
developed Shaftesbury’s ideas in this manner with especial reference . 
to the Leibnizian fundamental conception of perfection. The effect 
of this complication of thought for aesthetics, hoAvever, Avas that the 
beginnings toAvard a metaphysical treatment, which Shaftesbury 
had brought to the problems of the beautiful from the system of 
Plotinus, became completely overshadowed by the psychological 
method. The question asked was not, what the beautiful is, but 
how the feeling of the beautiful arises ; and in the solution of this 
question the explanation of the sesthetic was brought into more or 
less close connection Avith ethical relations. This shows itself, too, 
in the case of those writers upon aesthetics Avho stood closer to 
the sensualistic psychology than did the Scots. Thus Henry Home 
conceives of the enjoyment of the beautiful as a transition from the 
purely sensuous pacification of desires to the moral and intellectual 
joys, and holds that the arts have been “invented” for that refine- 
ment of man’s sensuous disposition Avhich is requisite for his higher 


1 Cf. the creed of the Savoyard Vicar in J^niz7e, IV. 201 ff. 

- Johann Georg Hamann (of Konigsherg, 1730-1788 ; collected writings ed. 
by Gildemeister, Gotha, 1857-73) combines this line of thought Avith a pietism 
not far removed from orthodoxy in his thoughtful, but illogical and unclear 
form of expression. 
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destiny. He seeks, therefore, the realm of the beautiful in the 
higher senses, hearing and especially sight, and finds as the basis, 
a taste common to all men for order, regularity, and combination of 
the manifold into a unity. When he then further distinguishes 
between the “intrinsic” beauty which is immediately an “object 
of sense,” and the beauty of “relation,” these relations look essen- 
tially toward what is for the common good ethically, in the ser- 
vice of which beauty is thus placed.' Even Edmund Burke, in his 
effort to derive the aesthetic from elementary states of sensation 
in accordance with the method of a&sociational psychology, is very 
strongly dependent upon the form given to the problems by contem- 
porary moral philosophy. His attempt to determine the relation 
of the beautiful to the sublime — a task at which Home, also, had 
laboured, though with very Httlo success* — proceeds from the 
antithesis of the selfish and the social impulses. That is held to 
be sublime which fills us with terror in an agreeable shudder, “a 
sort of delightful horror,” while we are ourselves so far away that 
we feel removed from the danger of immediate pain : that is beau- 
tiful, on the contrary, which is adapted to call forth in an agreeable 
manner the feelings either of sexual love or of human love in 
general. 

In. a manner similar to that of Home, placed the feeling of 
the beautiful midway between that of the sensuously agreeable and 
that of the good, forming thus a transition from the one to the other. 
The possibility of this transfer he found in the intellectual factor 
which co-operates in our apprehension of the beautiful: it appeared 
to him — following the view of Leibniz (cf. § 34, 11) — as the 
feeling of harmonious unity in the manifold perceived by the senses. 
But just by reason of these presuppositions, the beautiful was for 
him valuable and perfect only when it was able to further the 
moral sense. Art, also, is thus drawn into the service of the morals 
of the Enlightenment, and the writer on msthetics, who was so long 
celebrated in Germany, shows himself but a mechanical handicrafts- 
man of Philistine moralising in his conception of art and its task. 
How infinitely freer and richer in esprit are the “Observations” 
which Kant instituted “concerning the Feeling of the Beautiful and 
the Sublime,” at the time when he, too, pursued, from the psycho- 
logical standpoint, and with admirable knowledge of the world, the 


' For more detailed treatment, see the art. Home (Karaes) by W. Windel- 
oand m Ersch und Gruber’s Enc., Vol. IL 32. 213 f. 

According to Home the beautiful is sublime if it is great. The antithesis 
Detween the qualitatively and the quantitatively pleasing seems to lie at the 
oasis of hU unclear and -wavering cbaracteiisaUons. 
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fine ramifications of the ethical and aesthetic life in .individuals, 
families, and peoples I 

Finally these thoughts gave occasion in Germany to a change in 
psychological theory that was rich in results. Before this it had 
been the custom to divide the psychical activities according to the 
Aristotelian example into theoretical- and practical. But now the 
feelings, which became thus recognised in their various significance, 
seemed incapable of being brought either into the group of knowing, 
or into that of willing, without disadvantage ; it seemed rather that 
the feelings, as a peculiar mode of expression, in part lay at the 
basis, and in part followed, both of the above functions of the soul. 
Here, too, the suggestion came from the Leibnizian Monadology. 
Sulzer, in his Berlin lectures,^ seems first to have pointed out that 
the obscure, primitive states of the monad should be separated froni 
the developed forms of life seen in completely conscious knowing 
and willing, and he ali’eady found the distinguishing characteristic 
of these obscure states to be the conditions of pleasui-e and pain given 
with them. This was done also, in a similar Avay, from Leibnizian 
presuppositions by Jacob Friedrich TFeiss.- Mendelssohn (1755) 
first named these states Empfindungen^ [sensations], and later the 
same author designated the psychical power, which lies at their 
common basis, as the /ac«% of approval {Billignngsvermdgen).^ But 
the decisive influence on terminology was exercised by Tetens and 
Kant. The former substituted for sensations {Empjindungen) the 
expvession feelings (Fiihlungen ov Gefiihle) and Kant used the latter 
almost exclusively. It was he, too, who later made the triple- divis- 
ion of the psychical functions into ideation, feeling, and willing ( Vor- 
stellen, Fiihlen, und Wollen) the systematic basis of his philosophy,® 
and since then this has remained authoritative,, especially for 
psychology. 

9. The counter-current, which proceeded from Hobbes and declared 
the profit or injury of the individual to be the sole possible content 
of the human will, maintained itself in the face of all these develop- 
ments. In this theory, the criterion of ethical action was sought in 
a purely psychological manner in the consequences of such action 

1 1751 f. Printed in the Vermischten Sckriften (Berlin, 1773). 

* J. F. Weiss, De Natura Animi et potisshnum Cordis Ilumani (Stuttgart, 
1701). 

* In this ilendelssohn, with his Letters concerning the Sensations, refers 
directly to Shaftesbury. 

* Cf. Mendelssohn, Morgenstunden, 1785, ch. 7 (W. I. 352). 

5 Cf. Tetens, Versuche, X. pp. 026 ff. , 

® In the article written between 1780 and 1790 designed at first as an intro- 
duction to the Critique of Judgment which has passed over into his writings 
xaxdex: the rXde Ueber Philosophie uberhaupt. Cf. Pt. VI. ch. 1.. 
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for the adv<ini(ige of our /c/^oiomtii. Jlorolity exists only within 
the social body. Tlio indiviiiualf tf by himself and alone, knows 
only his own weal and woe; but iu society his actions are judged 
from the ^Kiint of view of whether they profit or injure otlicrs, and 
this alone is rvganled as the stand{>oint of ethical jinigment. This 
conception of the ethical criterion corrx‘s[)ondcd not only to tliu 
common view, but also to tlie felt need of liiuling fur ethics a lusis 
that sliould be destitute of metaphysics, and rv^t purely on einpiri- 
cal psycholog)*. CumU'rland and laioke even acceded to it in thu 
last resort, and nut only tlio tlu^ological inuralisU like ilutler .ind 
l*alcy, but also the associational psychologists like Priistley and 
Hartley, attached themselves to it. The classical furmuLa of this 
tendency was gradually worked ouL An action is ethically thu 
more pleasing iu pro^Kirtion as it protliiccs more liappiiiess, and in 
pro|x3rtiuu as the number of men who can share this Imppiness 
becomes greater: the ethical ideal is the greatest Aoj’pnicsi of the 
fjfeaUit number. This became the watch*word of VlUitoriiuiism. 

This formula, however, suggested the thought of determining 
yuanti'/u/H'Wy the ethical values fur individual cases and relations. 
Thu thought of ifobbes and I.ocke, of grounding a knowledge of a 
strictly demonstrative ethics u|«ii tlie utilitarlin principle, seemed 
thereby to liavo found a dufmiUj form, welcome to the naturabscieuco 
mode of thinking. This enticement was jmrsued by /IctiMnin, ami 
in this consists tho jieculiar element of utilitarian thought ;is carried 
out by him, — .-v work which ho i>erformed witli a warm feeling fur 
the public good, and which was later much referred to. Tho \>giut 
13 to find exact, definite jioints of view, according to whicli thu value 
of every mode of action for tho wc.al of tho actor himself and of thu 
community to which hu belongs, can bo determined,. — jurtly in itself, 
P^irtly in its relation to other modes of conduct; and lleiitham in 
this table of values and their opimsitcs, witli an extensive consid- 
eration of both individual and social relations and needs, sketches .i 
^heme of a pleasure and pain balance for reckoning tliu useful and 
injurious consequences of human activities and institutions. As 
with Hume (cf. below, Xo. 12), tho reckoning of tho ethically val- 
uable falls to tho province of tho measuring intellect ; but tho factors 
with which it operates in this process are solely tho feelings of 
pleasure and pain. 

' 10. The close connection in which this utilitarianism stood his- 
torically after Hobbes with tho selfish system — tliat is, witli tho 
assumption of tho essentially egoistic character of human nature 
--led necessarily to tho separation of the question as to tho criterion 
0 morality and the kind of knowledge by which it is apprehended. 
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istic action is comprehensible only on the supposition that he sees 
in it the surest, simplest, and most intelligent means under the 
given relations for bringing about his own happiness. While, there- 
fore, the theological utilitarians held that the natural egoism should 
be tamed by the rewards of heaven and punishments of hell, it 
seemed to the empiricists that the order of life arranged by the 
state and society was sufficient for this purpose. Man finds himself 
in such relations that when he rightly reflects he sees that he will 
And his own advantage best by subordination to existing morals 
and laws. The sanction of ethical demands lies, accordingly, in the 
legislation of the state and of public morality which is dictated by 
the principle of utility, and the motive of obedience consists in 
the fact that each one thus finds his own advantage. Thus ilfon- 
deviUe, Lamettrie, and Belvitius developed the “ selfish system ” ; La- 
mettrie, especially, with tasteless cynicism tliat savoured of a 
desire for admiration, seeking to exhibit “ hunger aud love ” in 
their lowest sensuous meaning as the fundamental motives of all 
human life — a wretched, because artificial, imitation of ancient 
Hedonism. 

Morality, accordingly, appears to be only eudeemonistio shrewd- 
ness, the polished egoism of society, the refined cunning of the man 
who is familiar with life, and has seen that to bo happy ho can 
pursue no better path than to act morally, even if not to be moral. 
This view frequently finds expression in the Enlightenment philos- 
ophy as the governing principle of “the world of that day. 
whether it be as the naive, cynical confession of a writers own dis- 
position, as in Lord Chesterjjeld*s well-known letters to his son, — 
or in the form of moralising reflections, as in Ldbrnyire's “ Charao 
thres^’ (1680), and in La RocJiefoucauld’s “ B6jlections^' (1690), 
where the mask is unsparingly tom off from man’s ethical behaviour, 
and naked egoism is disclosed as the sole impelling motor every- 
where, — oc finally as bitter satire, as with Smjl, w’here the true 
nature of the human beast is finally discovered by Gulliver among 
the Yahoos. 

Hand in hand with this gloomy conception of the natural mean- 
ness of man the view goes through the age of the Enlightenment 
that man’s education to ethical action has to appeal to just this low 
system of impulses, working through power aud authority, with the 
aid of fear and hope. This shows itself characteristically even with 
those wlio claim for the mature and fully developed man, a pure 
morality raised above all egoism. So, for example, Shaftesbury 
finds positive religion with its pitching of rewards and punish- 
ments quite good enough for the education of the great mass. So, 
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too, Prussia’s philosophical king Frederick the Great/ who for him- 
self had a consciousness of duty so strict and pure and free from all 
selfish considerations, and declared such to be the highest ethical 
good, yet thought that in the case of the education which the state 
gives to men it should start with their closest interests, however 
low these might be; for he granted to the Encyclopaedists that man 
as a genus is never to be determined by anything else than by 'his 
own personal interests. In this respect the French Enlighteners, 
especially, sought to analyse the motives, by awakening which the 
state can win the citizens to care for the interests of the whole. 
2fontesquieu showed with fine psychology how different the forms 
are which this relation takes under different forms of constitution, 
Lamettrie pointed, as Mandeville had already done, to the sense of 
honour or repute as the most powerful factor in the social sentiment 
among civilised peoples, and Helvetius carried out this thought 
farther. 

But if the sensualistic psychology thus looked for man’s ethical 
education from the state alone, the degree of success with. which 
this was accomplished must serve as a standard for estimating • the 
value of public institutions. This consequence was drawn by 
Holbach, and the most winning feature of this dry book is perhaps 
the honourableness and energy with which it tries to show how little 
the rotten conditions of the public life of that time were adapted to 
raise the citizen above the meanness of selfish endeavours. 

12. Hume’s moral philosophy may be regarded as the most com- 
plete embodiment of this movement, and as the most refined consid- 
eration of the motives that contend within it. If, too, stands 
completely upon the basis of the psychological method : man’s 
ethical life is to be understood by a genetic investigation of his 
passions, feelings, and volitions. The most significant element in 
Hume’s teaching is the separation of utilitarianism from the selfish 
system. The criterion of ethical • approval and disapproval- is, for 
him, too, the effect which the quality or action to be judged is 
adapted to produce in the form of feelings of pleasure and pain, 
and, like the ancients and Shaftesbury, he interprets this in the 
widest sense, inasmuch as he regards as objects of ethicab pleasure, 
not only the “social virtues,” such as justice, benevolence, etc., but 
also the “natural abilities,” - such as prudence or sagacity, fortitude, 
energy, etc. But we feel this approval, even wheri these, qualities 


_ » Cf. c\specially what is adduced by E. Zeller, F, d. G. ah Fhilosoph, pp. 
e7 ft., 105 if., and aLso e.specially Frederick’s ^^Atitimacckiavelli." 

- Here, too, the old ambiguity ot.virtus (virtue) = moral virtue, and also 
ability or excellence, plays a part, ^ ' 
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arc completely indifferent to our own welfare, or indeed even inju* 
rious to the same; and this cannot [)Ossibly bo traced back to 
egoism through the medium of lucro jysyehological associaliom On 
the other hand, the relation which these judgments sustain to the 
complicated relations of cx|>eritincu forbids the assumption of their 
innatenoss. Tliey must nither be reduced to a simple, elementary 
form, and this is i.t. primarily onr capacity to pel 

xcith another his weal or woe us our own, at le;ust in a weakened 
form. Snell symiiatlietiu feelings, however, are nut only the 
impulsive grounds of moral judgments, but also the original motives 
of moral action, for the feelings are the ciiuses of tlte decisions of 
the will. Still, these origimd impulses alone are nut adequate to 
explain ethical judgment and action. Fur the more complicated 
relations of life, there is need of a clarineation, ordering, and com* 
parativc valuation of the factors of feeling, and this is tl>e business 
of reason. From the rcilcctton of re:ison arise, therefore, in addition 
to the natural and origiiul values, derivative “ artificial” virtues, as 
the typo of which Humo treats justice ami the whole system of 
standards of rights and law»-iu this, evidently, still dependent 
ui>on Hobbes. But in the last resort these principles, also, owe 
their ability to intlucncc judgment and volition, not to nitional 
reflection os such, but to the feelings of sympathy to wliieli this 
appeals. 

Tims the crude conception of a “moral sense” is refined by 
Hume’s investigation to a finely articulated system of moral psy- 
chology with its carefully differentiated conceptions, as tlio centre 
of which wo find tho principle of sympathy. A farther step in 
carrying out tliis same theory was taken in tho ethical work of 
Adam Smith. iVs against the externality with which ordinary 
utilitarianism bad placed tho criterion of ethical judgment in tho 
pleasurable or painful consequences of the act, Humo had energet- 
ically directed attention to tho fact, that ethical approval or disap- 
proval concerns rather tho disposition manifesting itself in tho 
action, in so far as this aims at tlio consequences in (question. 
Hence Smith found the essence of sympathy, not only in the 
capacity of feeling these consequences with tho one who experiences 
them, but also in tho ability to transfer one’s self into tho disposi- 
tion or sentiment of him who acts, and to feel his motives with liim. 
And extending farther and farther tho thought of transfer through 
sympathy, the judgment which the individual pronounces upon him- 
self in the conscience is then conceived as a reflex, mediated through 


Cf. TreaUte^ II. 1, 11, and 11. 2, C. 
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and extended its influence over the whote eighteenth century. But 
the artificial construction of ahsolutisni, which lIoblK'S luul erected 
upon it, gave place more and mure in consec^ttcnco of political events 
to the doctrines of jw/ju/ur iQvertigtxty. This lay at the basis of tlie 
Knglish Constitution of 1GS8, as well as at tliat of the tlieoretlcal shajv 
ing which Locke gave the samo in his doctrine of thu sejxinition and 
eciuilibrium of the tlirco departments of the sLito, the legislative, 
executive, ajid federative. It controlled, aUo, as an ideal require- 
ment, the writings of Jifonlesipuicu, who, in considering the rotten 
administration of law at Ins time, would have coinpileto indepeiul- 
ence given to the judicial pmwer, while he thought of tlm executive 
and federative departments (us administration within ami witliout, 
rcs|>cctivcly) as united in the one moiiarchicd head. It was finally 
carried out to a complete system of democracy in Rousseau's Con- 
frat Social, in which the principle of transfer and repiresentation 
was to bo limited os much .os possible, and the exercise of the sov- 
ereignty also to bo assigned directly to the wliole botly of the p)eo- 
pdc. In all these transformations of tho doctrine of Hobbe.<i, the 
influcnco of the realities of historical pKiIitics is obvious, but thu 
antithesis between Hobbes and llousscau has also its theoretical 
background. If man is regartlcd as by nature essentially egoistic, 
he must bo coiupicUcd to kecpi the social compact by live strong arm 
of the state: if he is regarded as originally good and social in his 
feelings, as by Bousseau, it is to bo cxpvcctcd of him that lie will of 
lumself always tako part in cirrying out, in tho interest of tho 
whole, the life prescribed by the compact. 

It is interesting now to see that tho compact-theory in tho 
eighteenth century communicated itself also to those theories of 
the pvhilosophy of right which did not have a merely pvsycliological 
basis. Tho ^hxatural right'* ol this time pirocccds also from tho 
right of tho individual, and seeks to derive from this tho rights of 
individuals in tliexr relation to each other. Yet in carrying out this 
principle two different tendencies show themselves in Gennan pvhil- 
osophy, leading to results tliat w'cto extremely characteristic in 
their differences. Leibniz hatl derived tho concepvtions of right (or 
law) from the most general principles of practical pliilosophy, fol- 
lowing tho example of tho ancients.* Wolff followed liini in this 
respvect also, but made it on this account tho end of tho political 
compact to secure tho mutual furtherance of individuals in behalf 
of their mutual perfecting, enlightening, and hapvpiness j according 


introduction to tho Codex Juris Gtnllim 2 ?(pioma{i'cMS (1093), 
Works (Erd.), ilS.ff, r n / 
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to him, therefore, the state has to care, not merely for external 
safety, but also for the general welfare in the broadest extent ‘ 
The consequence of this, is that Wolff assigns to the state the right 
and duty of a thorough tutelage of the great mass of unenlightened 
men who are controlled by error and passion, and of interrneddling 
even in their private relations in the way of education. Thus Wolff 
gave the theory for that ^‘paternal” despotism of the benevolent 
police-state under which the Germans of his time lived with very 
mixed feelings. 

The exactly opposite result attached itself theoretically to the 
separation of the philosophy of right from morals, for which the 
way had already been prepared by Thomasius, with his sharp parting 
of the justum and the honestum. In this line the disciple of Tho- 
masius, Gundling (1671-1729), maintained that right or law was to be 
treated solely as the ordering of the external relations of individuals, 
.that it has for its end the preservation of peace without, and there- 
fore its decrees can be enforced only as to outward relations. This 
limitation of the state’s activity to the external protection of law 
evidently corresponded most fully to the dualistic spirit of the 
Enlightenment. If the individual has conformed to the political 
compact only from need and want, he will evidently be inclined to 
make as few concessions to the state as possible, and will be willing 
to sacrifice to it of his original “ rights ” only so much as is uncoudi- 
ditionally requisite for the end which it is to fulfil. This was not 
merely the thought of the Philistine citizen, who is indeed ready to 
call for the police at once when anything is the matter, but privately 
regards the order of the laws as an enemy that must be kept from 
his throat as much as possible; it was also the feeling of the En- 
lightener of high intellectual development, who had for his rich 
inner life only the interest of being able to devote himself unmo- 
lested to the enjoyments of art and science; In fact, the petty 
spirit of the small German states, with its lack of ideals, must 
necessarily produce the indifference toward public life which thus 
found its theoretical expression. The lowest stage which the de- 
preciation of the state reached in this respect among the cultured 
classes is perhaps best characterised by William von Humboldt' s 
“ Ideas toward an Attempt to determine the Bounds of the Operation 
of the State.” * Here every higher interest* of man is carefully ex- 
cluded from the province of the state’s authority, and the task of 
public government is restricted to ■ the lower service of protecting 
the life and property of the citizen. . . 


1 Written 1792, published 1851 by E. Cauer. 
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ignorance and covetousness of man, whose capacity for perfection 
has hitherto been restrained by religions. When all illusions 
shall be frightened away with these religions, then the, newly 
organised society will have as its supreme rule of conduct, that 
“good” is only what furthers the interests of man, and the cate- 
chism for the citizen is comprehended in the rule “Conserve toi — 
instruis toi — miodere toi — vis pour tes semblables, alin qu’ils yivent 
pour toi.”^ Still more materialistic is the form in which the theory 
of the Revolution appears with St. Lamhert, from whom the defini- 
tion that was much discussed in later literature comes : “L’homme 
est une masse organisee et sensible; il reQoit 1’ intelligence de ce qui 
I’environne et de ses besoins.”* With the most superficial con- 
sideration of history, he celebrates in the Revolution the final 
victory of reason in history, and at the same time this Epicurean 
deduces that the democratic beginnings of this great event will be 
completed in Caesardom! The extreme pitch of self-complacent 
boasting in this aspect of parliamentary dilettantism was reached 
by Garat and Lancelin.^ 

In contrast with these glittering generalities and declamations 
over the welfare of the people and the reign of reason, the earnest 
reality with which Bentham sought to make the utilitarian principle 
useful for legislation, appears in an extremely favourable light. 
This work he sought to accomplish by teaching the application of 
the quantitative determination of pleasure and pain values (cf. 
§ 36, 9) to the consideration of the ends of particular statutes, Avith 
a careful regard to the existing conditions in every case.'* Just in 
this he showed his insight into the fact that in the political move- 
ment the question at issue is not merely that of political rights, but 
above all that of social interest, and along just this line an enthu- 
siastic and successful champion of the Revolution arose in Godwin,^ 
who Avas not uninfl-uenced by Bentham. But along other lines, too, 

1 Volney, at the close of the CatecMsnie, CEuvr., I. 310. 
y St. Lamhert, Catech. Introd., CEuvr., I. 53. For the characterisation of 
this literature it should not remain unmentioned that in St. Lambert’s cate- 
chism the Analyse de Vhomme is followed in a second hook by an Analyse de 
la — femme. , ■ , 

3 The organ of this movement most Avorthy of esteem was the Decade Fhilo- 
sophique, Avhich saw and defended in the Revolution the triumph of the philoso- 
phy of the eighteenth century. Cf. Picavet, Ideologiies, 86 ff; • ■ ' . 

* It is the^ more to be lamented that Bentham later in his Deontology At- 
tempted to give a kind of popular c.atechism of the utilitarian ' morals, which; 
in radical one-sidedness, in rancour and lack of understanding for other moral 
systems, equals the worst products of the time of the Revolution. 

'‘William Godioin (1756—1836) published^ his Inquiry concerning Political 
Justice and its Influence on . General Virtue and Happiness in 1793. Cf. C. 
KeganPaul, TP. Godwin, Ms Friends and Contemporaries, Lond. 1876, and. L. 
Biephen, English Thought, 11. &. • • ' ' 
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the social storm is heard in the literature of the Kovolution, as dull 
thunder still dying away in the distance. The investigations con- 
cerning the problems of political economy, which in France especially 
were chiefly promoted by the physiocratic school, became more and 
more comprehensive, and were grounded with increasing indepen- 
dence upon empirical principles. But wlnle the theory of the 
state demanded, above all, security of possessions, there rose, from 
the depth of society, the question as to the right of personal property ; 
and while the philosophers considered with inoie and more dissen- 
sion tlie problem, how the interests of the community could bo 
reconciled with those of the individual (cf. below), the thought 
forced its way to the surface that the ground of all evil with the 
human race lies in the striving after individual possessions, and 
that a social morality and a moral society will begin witli the denun- 
ciation of this original sin, and not till then. Such communistic 
ideas were thrown to the world by Mably and Morelhj, and a Babeuf 
made the first abortive conspiracy to carry out these ideas, under 
the Directory. 

3. But the social question had alrc.ady before this cast up its 
waves from its lowest depth. The contrast between the classes 
representing luxurious wealth and most wretched poverty, which 
had so great importance among the causes of t)io Revolution, might 
indeed at first bo more palpable and effective} but it first acquired 
its full sharpness by virtue of the antithesis between culture and 
non<ulture, which was linked with it by the wliolo development of 
European life, and this separating chasm was deepest and baldest 
in the age of the Enlightenment The more the age plumed itself 
upon its “culture,” tlic more evident it became that this was in the 
main a privilege of the propcrty-oivning class. In this point, too, 
English Deism had led the way with typical frankness. The 
religion of reason should be reserved for the cultivated man, -just 
as the free, beautiful morality should be ; for the ordinary man, on 
the other hand, /S/io/les&tiry held, the promises and threatenings of 
positive religion must remain standing as a wheel and gallows. 
Toland, too, had presented his cosmopolitan natural worship as an 
‘^esoteric” doctrine, and when the later Deists began to carry these 
ideas among the people in popular writings, Lord Bolingbroke, him- 
self a free-thinker of the most pronounced kind, declared them to 
be a pest of society, against which tlie sharpest means were the best. 
Among the German Deists, also, men like Sender would have a very 
careful separation made between religion as a private matter and 
religion as a public order. 

The French Enlightenment, as the relation of Voltaire to Boling- 
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broke shows, was from the beginning decidedly more democmfic. . 
Indeed, it had the agitative tendency to play off the enlighten- 
ment of the masses against the exclusive self-seeking of the . upper 
ten thousand. But with this was completed a revolutiony bywirtue 
of which the Enlightenment necessarily turned against itself. Eor 
if in those strata in which it first took Hold “culture’’ or, civilisa- 
tion had such consequences as appeared in the luxury of the “higher?’ 
classes, if it had been able to do so little in the way of yielding 
fruits that could be used for the needs of the masses .also, its value 
must appear aU the more doubtful the more philosophy regarded 
the “greatest happiness of the greatest number” as the proper 
standard for the estimation of things and actions. 

In this connection the problem, of civilisation shaped itself out for 
modern philosophy : the question whether and how far civilisation, 
i.e. intellectual improvement (which is a historical fact), and the 
change in human impulses and in the relations of human life, which 
has been connected with it — whether and in how far this civilisa- 
tion has served to further the moral order and man’s true happinesk 
The more proudly and self-complacently the average Enlightener 
praised the progress of the human mind, which had reached in' him 
its' summit of a clear and distinct rational life in theory and prac- 
tice, the more burning and — uncomfortable this question became. 

It- is raised first, though not in a direct and square statement, by 
3Iandeville. In his psychology an extreme adherent of the selfish 
system, he sought to show, as against Shaftesbury, that the whole 
life and charm of the social system rests solely upon the struggle 
which self-seeking individuals carry on in their own interests — a 
principle which worked also upon Adam Smith in his doctrine of 
supply and demand.^ If we should think of man as stripped bare 
of all egoistic impulses (this is the meaning of the Fable of the Bees'), 
and provided only with the moral” qualities of altruism, the social 
mechanism would stand still from pvre absence of regard for self. 
The motive power in civilisation is solely egoism, and, therefore, 
we must not be surprised if civilisation' displays its activity, not 
by heightening the moral qualities, but only by refining and dik 
guising egoism. And the individual’s happiness is as little enhanced . 
by civilisation as his morality. If it were increased, the egoism, 
on which the progress of civilisation rests, would be thereby weak- 
ened. In truth, it appears, rather, that every improvement of the 
material condition, brought about by intellectual advance, calls forth 
new and stronger wants in the individual, in consequence of which 

• I Cil Lange, Gesch. W. MaterJ, I. 285 [Eng, tr. L 295].' 
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he becomes more ami more discontented ; and so it turns out that 
the apparently so brilliant development of the whole is accomplished 
only at the cost of the morality and hajjpincss of the individual. 

4. In Mandevillo these thoughts appear in a mild suggestion, and 
at the same time, in the repelling form of a cynical commendation 
of the egoism, whose “private vices” are “public benefits.” They 
attained an importance for ■worldditeraUire through the brilliant 
turn given them by Rousseau, With him the question concerned 
nothing more and nothing less than the worth of all human 
history — its worth for the morality and happiness of individuals. 
And he cast into the face of the Enlightenment tlie reproach that 
all growth in knowledge, and all refinement of life, had but made 
mau more and more untrue to his true vocation and his true nature. 
History with its artificial structure of civilised society has deterio- 
rated man:^ ho came forth from the hand of Nature good and pure, 
but his development has separated him from Nature step by step. 
The beginning of this “degeneration** Rousseau, in his second Dis- 
course, found in the creation of property, which had for its result the 
division of labour, aud with this the separation of the classes and, ulti- 
mately, the awakening of all evil passions : this it was that enlisted 
the work o£ the intellect permanently in the service of self-seeking. 

In comparison with this unnatural condition of civilised barbarism 
the state of Nature appears at first as the lost paradise, and in this 
sense the sentimental yearning of a time intellectually and morally 
hlas& found its nourishment in Rousseau’s writings, above all in tlie 
New Heloise. The ladies of the salon were carried away Avith enthu- 
siasm for the Gessnerian pastoral idylj but on this account they 
mis-heard the admonition of the great Genevan. 

For he did not wish to lead back to that state of Nature which 
had no society. He was convinced that man is provided by his 
creator Avith a capacity for being perfected {perfectibiliti) Avhich 
makes the development of his natural endoAvmeut both a duty and 
a natural necessity. If this development has been guided into 
wrong paths by the historical process Avhich has hitherto prevailed, 
and, therefore, has led to demoralisation aud wretchedness, history 
must be begun anew; in order to find the right Avay toAvard his devel- 
opment man must return from the unnatural condition of intellectual 
pride to the simple natural state of feeling, from the narroAvness 
and falsehood of relations of society to his pure unstunted self, 
^or this end, according to Rousseau, humanity as a Avhole needs a 


English Deists’ conception of the history of religion (cf, § 30, 8) is 
extended by Rousseau to all history. 
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political constitution, which, affords the individual full freedom of 
personal activity in connection with the life of the whole body, and 
in accordance with the principle of equality of rights ; and as indi- 
viduals, humanity needs an education,^ which allows the natural 
endowments of the individual to unfold from his own vitality 
without constraint. The optimism, which Rousseau finds in the 
constitution of the natural God-descended nature of man, makes 
him hope that our condition will be better, the more freely and 
naturally we can develop. 

5. While we thus find Rousseau in lively opposition to the his- 
torical development, and in the zealous endeavour to put in its stead 
a new development “according to Nature,” the last reconciling 
synthesis of the ideas of the Enlightenment is the endeavour to 
understand the previous course of human history itself as the 
natural development of human nature; in this thought the phil- 
osophy of the eighteenth century strips off all its one-sided- 
ness and reaches its highest consummation. The first stirring of 
this is found in an isolated appearance of Italian literature, with 
Vico.' Influenced by the Neo-Platonic metaphysics of the Renais- 
sance, especially by Campanella, and educated by Bodin and Grotius, 
he had grasped the idea of a general natural law of the development 
of life, which manifests itself in the history of peoples as well as in 
that of individuals, and with great learning had sought to prove 
this principle of the identity of all natural development. But if in 
such a conception of the naturally necessary correspondences between 
the different historical systems and the fundamental- biological 
scheme, the thought of a purposeful inter-relation of the destinies 
of nations had remained foreign to him, this had previously found 


'In its details Rous.seau’s J^mile frequently uses the “Thoughts,” which 
Locke had advanced with a much more limited purpose for the education of a 
young nian of higher .station in society : there, too, the complete development 
of the individuality was the main thing, from which the turning away from 
learned one-sidedne.ss, the direction of attention to the real and practical, the 
appeal to perception and tlie use of individual in.stead of general truths in 
iuaiructiou and education, followed as a matter of course. These principles, 
thought out lor the Kngli.siuuan of superior rank, Rousseau adopts a.s elements 
in an education which .sought to develop in man, not the member of a definite 
cla.s.sorof a future profes-sion, but only “the man.” In this spirit his peda- 
gogical dnetriuc-s passed over to the school of German philanthropi/, which, under 
the lead of Baaednio (172;l-l790), combined the principle of natural develop- 
ment with tliat of utility, and thought out the appropriate forms of an education 
for a community by which the individual should be trained to become by the 
natural way a luieful metnber of human .society. 

- Giuv, Hatli.'.ta I7co (1(508-17-1-1) became inlluential chiefly through Ins 
ri-jnapj iV unii ^rifuztt nuoca d' intorno alia commune nalura delle nazioni 
( IT'ioj. Cf. K.' criier, G iamhattistn 17 ale 1‘hiloeoph iiiid ijeteJirter J'orscher 
(Vh-ima, lb7i») ; U. riint, I'fco (Kdin. and Loud. 1881); and likewise for the 
tolluiviug, Flint, The Philoeophij of Ilieiurtj in Europe, Vol I., new ed., 18915. ■ 
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all the more forcible support in BoumcO The French prolate cou- 
tinucs the patristic philosophy* of history , which hail pushed the 
Kedemption into the centre of the world's events. Ho would Iiave 
the christianising of modern nations through the empire of Charles 
the Great, regarded as the concluding and ilecisive e)>och of uni* 
versal history, the whole course of which is the work of divine 
providence, and the goal of which Is the doniinanco of the one 
Catholic Cimreh. Such a theological view of the world and of 
history had now, indeed, Wen energetically p»it a.side by modern 
philosophy, but the lueagamcss of the re.su]U yiehicd for tlie cun* 
sidcratiou of history by the treatment of human society from the 
point of view of individual psychology is .seen in the trivial lucu- 
brations of ItcUn,* in .spite of his leaning n]>on Hoosscau. 

It was in a mind of Henler* universal recepliveness and fineness 
of feeling tliat Itousseau's ide.as first found in this rcsjwct, .also, a 
fruitful soil. Hut his optiinism, which Imd matured in tlie utmo-s* 
phero of I«cibtuz aitd Shaftesbury, did not allow him to believu in 
the possibility of that abernition which the Genevan would reganl 
as tho nature of previous history. Hu w.as nither convinced that thu 
natural duvelupmcnt of man is just that which has taken place in 
history. Wliilo Ilonsscau's conception of man’s j>crfectibility wa.s 
treated by tho Genevan’s French adherents, such as St. LamWrt, 
and csi>ccially Condorre/, as the voucher for a Wlter future, and as 
an infinite iwrsjK-ctivo towanl tho |H;rfecting of tho race, Henler 
used it — against Ilousscau — as a principlu of explanation for tho 
past, also, of tho human family. Jiislory is nothing hut tho unin- 
terrupted progress of dcc<-/o;/>irteHf. 

This concerned, above all, tlio br/juminfj of history. Tho begin- 
ning of the lifo of society is to bo understood, not as an arbitrary 
act, whctlier of human reliectioii or of divtnu determination, but :is a 
gradually formed result of tho natural connection. It luis neither 
been invented nor commaitded, but has became. Characteristically 
enough, tlieso opposing views as to tho origin of history, asserted 
themselves earliest in theories ot lamjuatje. Tlio individualism of 
associational psychology saw in language, as is manifest particularly 
in the caso of Condillac,* an nii-e«/iow of man, — supra-naturalisin, 
defended in Germany by Silssmilck* saw a divine inspiration; here 

1 Jacques BfiniKiio Bossuet (1027-1704), UiO celebrated eloquent divine, wrote 

DUcours t»r I'JIistoire Unicerselle (l*ari», 1081) originally for tho Instruc- 
tion of tho Dauphin. 

Isaak Itelin of Ilaslo (1728-1782) publlslicd in 1704 bis Pfiilosophisdien 
^uthmasaunjen iiber die Geachlcltte des MenaehheU, 2 vols. 

T^glque and Langue dea Caleula. 

■"ew’cta, da$s der Urspruiig der menachlichen Sprache g'oltlich sei (Berlin, 
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Rousseau had already spoken the word of solution when he saw in 
language a natural, involuntary unfolding of man’s essential nature.* 
Herder not only made this conception his own (cf. above, § 33, 
11), hut he extended it also consistently to all man’s activities in 
civilisation. He proceeds, therefore, in his philosophy of history 
from the point of view of man’s position in Nature, from that of 
the conditions of life which the planet affords him, and from that 
of his peculiar constitution, to understand from these sources the 
beginnings and the direction of his historical development: and in 
the progress of his exposition of universal history he makes, like- 
wise, the peculiar character of each people and of its historical sig- 
nificance proceed from its natural endowments and relations. But 
at the same time the developments of the various nations do not 
fall apart in his treatment, as was still the case with Vico : on the con- 
trary, they are all arranged organically as a great chain of ascend- 
ing perfection. And they all form in this connected whole the 
ever-maturer realisation of the general constitution of human nature. 
As man himself is the crown of creation, so his history is the 
unfolding of human nature. The Idea of Humanity explains the 
complicated movement of national destinies. 

In this consideration, the unhistorical mode of thinking which 
had characterised the Enlightenment was overcome : every form.ih 
this great course of development was valued as the natural product 
of its conditions, and the " voices of the peoples ” united to form 
the harmony of the world’s history, of which humanity is the theme. 
And out of this sprang also the task of the future, — -to bring to 
ever richer and fuller development all the stirrings of human 
nature, and to realise in living unity the ripe fruits of the historical 
development. In the consciousness of this task of the ‘‘ world- 
literature,” far from all the pride of the meaner Enlightenment, 
full of the presage and anticipation of a new epoch, Schiller could 
call out; in valedictory to the “philosophical century,” the joyful 
words: — 

“Wie sclion, o Mensch, mit cleinem Palmenzweige 
Stehst du an. des Jahrhunderts Neige 
In. edler, stolzer Mannlichkeit ! ” 2 


^ With his arguments, though in part of another opinion, St. Martin the 
Mystic attacked the crude presentation of Condillac’s doctrine by Garat : cf. 
(Seances des Ecoles Normales, III. 61 ff. 

2 In rude paraphrase : 

How fair, 0 man, with victory’s palm, 

Thou standest at the c.entury’s wane 
In noble pride of manlines.s... ' 
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THE QERitAN PHILOSOPHY. 

To the literature cited on pp. 348 and 437, we add i — 

H. M. Chalybaeus, jHi'«torisch« Enticictlunj; der qjecuiatiren Philosophit ton 
JCant bis Hegel. Dresden, 1837. [Tr. Edin. and Andover, 1854-3 
P. K. Biedermann, Die deutsche Philoaophie ton JCant bis auf unsere Tage. 
Leips. 1842 f. 

K. L, Michelet, EntxaickelungsgeschichU der neuestox deutscken Pkilosophie. 
Berlin, 1843. 

C. Fortlage, Genetlsche Oeachichte der Pkilosophie seit Kant. Leips. 1852. 

0. Liebmann, Kant und die Epigonen. Stuttgart, 18(}5. 

Pp. Harms, Die PhUosophie seit Kant. Berlin, 1810. 

A. S. IVillm, Histoire de la Pkilosophie Alletnande depuia Kant Jusgu'k Segel, 
Paris, 1846 fl. 

H. Lotze, Geschichte der .^sthetik in DeufaeWand. Munich, 1868. 

R. Flint, Philosophy of History in Europe, I. Edin. and Load. 1874. 

R. Fester, Eousseau unddie dexilsche Gesehichtsphilosophie. Stuttgart, 1800. 

[J. Royce, The Spirit of Modern Philosophy. Boston, 1802.] 

A fortunate union of various intellectual' movements produced 
in Germany, during the close of the preceding and at the beginning 
of the present century, a bloom of philosophy, which in the history ‘ 
of European thought can be compared only with the great develop- } 
ment of Greek philosophy from Socrates to Aristotle. In a devel - ' 
opment, powerful alike in its intensity and extent, the German 
mind during the short span of four decades (1780-1820) produced a 
wealth of systems of philosophical Weltanschauung, grandly pro- 
jected on all sides, such as has at no other' time been compressed 
within so narrow a space ; and in all of these the thoughts of pre- 
ceding philosophy combine to form characteristic and impressive 
structures, f They appear in their totality as the ripe fruit of a long 
growth, out^f which germs of a new development, as yet scarcely 
recognisable, are to spring.^ 

This brilliant phenomenon had its general cause in the incompar- 
able vigour and spirit with which the German nation at that time 
took up again with new strength, and carried to its completion, the 
movement of civilisation which began in the Benaissance and had 
629 
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ically with an assimilation of earlier systems, is best comprehended 
in accordance with its most important characteristic, under the name 
of Idealism. 

Hence we treat the history of the German Philosophy in two 
chapters, of which the first embraces Kant, and the second the de- 
velopment of idealism. In the thought symphony of those forty 
years the Kantian doctrine forms the theme, and idealism its 
development. 



CHAPTER I. 


THE CBITIQUE OF REASOH. 


C, L. Reinhold, Brief e uber die Kantische Fhilosophie (Beutsch. Merkur, 
1786 f.). Leips. 1790 ff. 

V. Cousin, Lemons sur la Fhilosophie de Kant. Paris, 18-12, 

M. Desdouits, La Fhilosophie de Kant, d'apres les Trois Critiques. Paris, 1870. 
E. Caird, The Fhilosoph>j of Kant. Lond. 1876, 

[E, Caird, The Critical Fhilosophy of I. Kant, Glasgow, Lond., and N.IT., 
2 vols., 1889.] 

C. Cantoni, Em. Kant (3 vols.). Milan, 1879-188-1. 

W. Wallace, Kant. Oxford, Edin., and Lond. 1882. 

J. B. Meyer, Kant's Fsychologie. Berlin, 1870. 

'-■“■"'The pre-eminent position of the Konigsberg philosopher rests 
upon the fact that he took up into himself the various motives of 
thought in the literature of the Enlightenment, and by their recipro- 
cal supplementation matured a completely new conception of the 
problem and procedure of philosophy.'^ He passed through the 
school of the Wolffian metaphysics and through an acquaintance 
with the German popular philosophers; he plunged into Hume’s 
profound statement of problems, and Avas enthusiastic for Rousseau’s 
gospel of Hature ; the mathematical rigour of the Hewtonian natural 
philosophy, the fineness of the psychological analysis of the origin 
of human ideas and volitions found in English literature, Deism 
from Toland and Shaftesbury to Voltaire, the honourable spirit of 
freedom Avith which the Erench Enlightenment urged the improve- 
ment of political and social conditions, — all these had found in the 
young Kant a true co-worker, full of conviction, who Avith a rich 
knowledge of the world and admirable sagacity, and also, Avhere it 
was in place, with taste and Avit, though far from all self-compla- 
cency and boasting, united typically within himself the best features 
of the Enlightenment. 

^ /L.But it was in connection with the difficulties of the problem 
1 knowledge that he wrought out from all these foundation'elements 
\ ' the work which gave him his peculiar significance! i The more he 
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The Critifixie of JUmon. 

bad originally prized metapuysics just l^ecauso it claimed to give scieu* 
tific certainty to moral and religious convictions, tlio more lasting 
was its working upon him when he wa s forced to become convinced 
by his own . progressive criticism in his constant search for truth, 
how little the rati onalistic. 5chQoL3ystem.satished_that.claim-which 
it made. But the more, also, was his vision sharpened for the 
limitations of that .pliilosophy which empiricism developed by the 
aid of psychological method. In studying David Ilumo this came 
to his consciousness in such a degree that ho grasjwd eagerly for the 
aid which the ^’burcaur l^asais of Leibniz seemed to offer toward 
making a metaphysical science ))osaiblc. But the epistemological 
system, which ho erected uimn the principle of virtual inuateness 
extended to mathematics (cf. pp. 465 f. and 4S5 f.), very soon proved 
its untenability, and this led him to the tedious investigations 
which occupied him in tlm period from 1770 to 1780, and which 
found their conclusion in the Critique of Pure Reason. 

The essential ly new and decisive in this was tliat Kant rccog* 
n ised the xnadenu acu of the nstieholookal method for tlio solution of 
philosophical pro blems.* aiul com pletely scpara_te(l iJio questions 
which surround the origin and. the actual development of man^s 
r ational' activUi es. from those which relatd to tljCir value. Ho shared 
permanently with the Enlightenment tho tendency to take the 
statting.pomt of his investigations, not in our apprehension of 
thiriQs, which is influenced by most various presuppositions, but 
^sideling tho reason itself; but ho found in this' latter 
point ot vi^v uutverSil*'prdguicul3 which extend beyond all expo- 
nence, whose validity can neither' bo made dependent upon the 
exhibition of their actual formation in consciousness, nor grounded 
upon any form of innatencss. It is hia task to fix upon these judg- 
ments throughout tho entire circuit of human rational activity, in 
order from their content' itself- and frojn their relations to the 
system of tho rational life determined by them, to understand their 
authority or the limits of their claims. 

This task Kant designated as the Critique of Reason, and this 
method as the critical or transcendental niethod; t he subject-mat tcT 
to which this method was to bo applied he considered to be 'the 
in^stigatioa as to the possi bility of synthetic judgments a prion.’ 

.# 4,^^' beginning of the transcendental dedu<;tIon of the pure, conceptions 
“ T,?°'^®^tanding in the Critique 0/ Pure Reason, ll. 118 ff. 
the' ®*Pte&sion took form gt^nsdly in.coaneotion' with the origination of 
acoii'%' ibrough tho Iraportanco which' the conception of ' synthesis 

tinn ^ Kant develops the ahove general formula in his introduc- 

^ritique in the folloliving way; judgments 'are’ analytical when the 
Jou of the predicate to the subject, which is therei’hrasserted,’ has its ground 
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This rests upon the fundamental insight that the validity of the 
principles of reason is entirely independent of how they rise in the 
empirical consciousness (whether of the individual or of the race). 
All philosophy is dogmatic, which seeks to prove or even .mexely„to 
judge of this validity by showing the genesis of those principles 
out of elements of sensation, or by their innateness, whatever the 
metaphysical assumptions in the case may be. The critical method, 
or transcendental philosophy, examines the form in which these 
principles actually make their appearance, in connection with the 
capacity which they possess of being employed universally and 
necessamly in experience. 

Trom this there followed for Kant the task of a systematic inves- 
tigation of reason’s functions in order to fix upon their principles, 
and to examine the validity of these ; for the critical method, which 
was first gained in epistemology, extended its significance of itself 
to the other spheres of the reason’s activity. But here the newly 
acquired scheme of psychological division (cf. p. 512, note 6) proved 
authoritative for his analysis and treatment of philosophical problems. 
As thinking, feeling, and willing were distinguished as the funda- 
mental forms in which reason expresses itself, so the criticism of 
reason must keep to the division thirs given ; it examined separately 
the principles of knowledge, of morality, and of the working of things 
upon the reason through the medium of feeling, — a province inde- 
pendent of the other two. 

Kant’s doctrine is accordingly divided into a theoretical, a practi- 
cal, and an cesthetical part, and his main works are the three Critiques, 
of the Pure. Reason, of the Practical Reason, and of the Judgment. 

Immanuel K^t, born April 22, 1724, at Konigsberg, Prussia, the son of 
a, saddler, was educated at the Pietistic Colle^um Pridericianum, and attended 
■in 1740 the University of his native city to study theology ; but subjects of 
natural science and philosophy gradually attracted him. After concluding his 
studies, he was a private teacher in various families in the vicinity of Konigs- 
berg from 1746 to 1755, habilitated in the autumn of 1755 as Privatdocent in 


in the concept itself which forms the subject (“ explicative judgments ”) ; 
synthetical, when this is not the case, so that the addition of the predicate to 
the subject must have its ground in something else which is logically different 
from both (“ampliative judgments”). This ground is, in the case of syn- 
thetical judgments a posteriori (“judgments of perception,” cf. Prolegom- 
pia, § 18, III. 215 f.), the act of perception itself; in the case of synthetical 
judgments a priori, on the contrary, i.e. of the universal principles employed 
for the interpretation of experience, it is something else ; wliat it is is just that 
which is to be sought. A priori is, with Kant, nqt a psychological, but, a purely 
epistemological mark ; it means not a chronological priority to experience, but 
^ universality and necessity of validity in principles of reason which really traiir 
scends all .experience, and is not capable of being proved by any experience [i.c. 
a logical, hot '.a chronological priority]. No one who does not make this clear 
to hiniself has any hope of understanding Kant, 
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Uie philosophical faculty of Kunigabcrg University, and was made full Professor 
there in 1770. The cheerful, hrilllant animation and versatility of his middlo 
>ear3 gave place with time to an earnest, rigorous conception of life and to the 
control of a strict consciousness of duty, which manifested itself in his unremit- 
ting labour upon his great philosophical task, in his masterful fuifilmeni of the 
dutiesof his academic profession, and in the Intlexiblo rectitude of his life, which 
was not without a shade of the pedantic. Tfic uniform course of his solitary and 
modest scholar’s life was not disturbed hj* the brilliancy of the fame tliat fcl! upon 
his life's evening, and only transiently by the dark shadow, that tlie hatred of 
orthodoxy, which had ohuUned control under Frederick William II., Uireatened 
to cast upon his iialh by a prohibition U{>on his philosophy. He died from 
Weakness of old ago on the 12th of February, l&oi. 

Kant’s life and personality after his earlier works has been drawn most 
completely by Kuno Fischer {(ieach. d. ntueren P/iflos., 111. and IV., 4lh ed, 
Hcidcib. 180U) ; E. Amoldt has treated of bis youth and the first part of his 
activity as a teacher (Konigaberg, 18S2); [J. U. W. Stuckenberg, Lift of Kant, 

The change which was taking place In the philosopher toward the end of the 
seventh decade of the eighteenth century appears especially in his activity os 
a writer. His earlier “pro-critlc.al” works (of which those most Important 
philosophically have been already cited, p. 4-46) are dUiinguishcd by easy- 
dowing, graceful presentation, and present tliemselves as admirable occa.sionaI 
writings of a man of line thought who is well versed in the world. Ills later 
worlu show the laboriousness of his thought and the pressure of the contending 
won/s, both In the form of the Invchtlgatiou with its clrciimstaulial heaviness 
Slid artiilciai architectonic structure, and in the foniiation of hU sentences, 
which are highly involved, and frequently Interrupted by restriction. Minerva 
frightened away the graces ; but instead, the devout tone of a deep thought and 
an earnest conviction which hero and there rises to jiowerful iiaihos .and weighty 
**pressIon hovers over his later writings. 

w iST theoretical development, the antithesis between the Lelbnlzo- 

wolfflaa metaphysics and ilio Uewtonlan Dalural philosophy was at the begin- 
importance. The former had been brought to his attention at 
the University by Knuizen (cf. p. 444), the latter by Teske, and in his growing 
alienation from tbo philosopulcai school-system, his Interest for naft/rof acitnet, 
to which for the time ho seemed to desire to devote himself entirely, co-operaled 
singly. Ills first treatise, 1747, was entitled Tboxtghta upon the True AVifima- 
"u” Viva, a controverted question between Cartesian and Leihnizian 

P^yswisls; his great work upon tbo General Tiatural History and Theorj/ of 
the Heavene was a natural science production of the first rank, and besides 
small articles, his pTomotlon treatise, I)e Jgne (1766), which propounded a 
“7P*^^he8i8 as to imponderables, belongs here. His activity as a teacher also 
snowed, even on into his later period, a preference for the subjects of natural 
sciences, especially for physical geography and anthropology. 

„^*^ri‘eorctical philosophy Kant passed through many reversals (tnaucherlei 
i^^Kippungen') of his standpoint (cf. §§ 33 and 34). At the beginning (in tlie 
Thys^l Monadology) he had sought to adjust the opposition between Leibniz 
^u Newton, in their doctrine of space, by tho ordinary distinction of things-in- 
tnemselves (which are to bo known metaphysically), and phenomena, or things 
they appear (which are to be investigated pliysically) ; ho then (in the wnt- 
rftP ^ r ^ 1760) attained to tbo insight that a metapliysics in the sense of 
is impossible, that philosophy and mathematics must have diametri- 
^uy opposed methods, and that philosophy as the empirical knowledge of the 
Sif ♦ step beyond the circle of experience. But while he allowed him- 

wmforted by Voltaire and Kousscau for this falling away of meta- 
R ?®‘®^ynsight, through the instrumentality of the “natural feeling’’ for the 
holy, ha was still working with Lambert at an improvement of the 
Leih • luetaphysics, and when he found this, as lie hoped, by the aid of 
svet ^.^pnveaux Essais, he constructed in bold lines tlie mystico-dogmatic 
JHaiit/i/raf DfMertari'on. . . ' u 

vertplf froM there on to the System of Criticism is obscure and ‘control* 

inflifo ' !? V ‘^°^ceming this development, in which the time in which he was 
enced by Hume and the direction which that influence took are especially 
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in question, the following : Pr. Michelis, Kant, vor und nach 1770 (Braunsberg 
1871) i Pr. Paulsen, Versuch einer Kntwicklungsgeschichte de'r ' -kantischen 
Erkennpiisstheorie (Leips. 1875); A.' Kiehl, Oekhichte und'Methgde des phi- 
losophischen Kriticismus (Leips. .1876) ; B. Erdmann, Kant’s Kriticismus 
(Leips. 1878) ; W. Windelband, Die 'verschiedenen Phdsen der kantischen 
Lehre vom Ding-an-sich ( Vierteljahrschr. f. wissehsch.' Philos., 1876). Of. also 
the writings by K. Dieterich on Kant’s relation to Kewton and Rousseau under 
the title Die kantische Phildsophie in Hirer innereh Entwickliingsgeschichie, 
Ereiburg i. B. 1885. . 

. Erom the adjustment of the various. tendencies, of Kant’s thought proceeded 
the “Doomsday-book” of German philosophy, the Critique of Pure Beason 
(Riga, 1781). It received a series of changes in the second edition (1787), and 
these became the object of very, vigorous controversies after attention had been 
called to them by.,Schelling.(lV.,.V. 196) and Jacobi (VV., II. 291). Cf. concern- 
ing this, the writings cited, above. H. Vaihinger, Commentar zu K. K. d. r. V. 
(Vol. I., Stuttgart, 1887 [Vol. 11.,. 1892]), has diligently collected the literature. 
Separate editions of the Kritik, by K. Kehrbach, upon the basis of the first edi- 
tion, and by B. Erdmann [and E. Adickes] upon the basis , of the . second 
edition. [Eng. tr. of the Critique (2d. ed.), by Meiklejohn, in the Bohn Library, 
and by Max Muller (text of 1st ed. with supplements giving changes of 2d ed.),' 
Lond. 1881 ; Paraphrase and Commentary by Mahaffy and. Bernard, 2d ed., 
Lbfid. and N.Y. 1889 ; partial, translations in J. H. Stirling’s Texf bool: to Kant, 
and in Watson’s .iSeZections,. Loiid. and N.Y.. 1888^ This last coiitains also ex- 
tracts, from the ethical writings and from the Cj-itfgwe o/ 

. • The additional main writings of Kant in his, critical period are : Prolegomena, 
zu einer jeden kunftigen Metapliysik, 1783 ; Qrundlegung zur Metaphysik (ter 
Bitten, 1785 ; Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde . der Katurioisseiischaft, 1785 ; 
Kritik der praktischeii Vernunfty Kritik der Urtheilskraft, ,1790; Die 

Beligion innerhalb der Grenzen der bloken Vernunft, 1793 ; Zuin evoigen FHe- 
den, 1795 ; Metaphysische Anfangsgrunde der Bechis- und Tugehdlehre, 1797'; 
Der Streit der Fakultaten-, 1798 ; [Eng. tr. of- .the Prolegomena, by Mahaffy and 
Bernard, Lond. and N.Y. 1889 ;. of. the Prolegomena and 3Ietaphysical Founda- 
tions of Natural Science, by Bax, Bohn Library ; of the ethical writings,'includ-. 
ing the first part of the Beligion within th,e Bounds of. Pure Beason, by T. K., 
Abbott, 4th ed., Lond., 1889 ; of the Critique of Judgment, hy J.' H. Bernard, 
Lond. and N.Y. 1892; of the Philosophy of Law, by W. Hastie, Edin. 18,87; 
Principles of Politics, including the essay .’on Perpetual Peace, by W. .Hastie, 
Edin, ,1891. The contents of Kant's Essays and Treatises, 2 vols., Lond. 1798, 
is given in Ueberioey, II, 138 (Eng. tr.)]. ' . 

.Complete editions of his works have been prepared by K. Rosenicranz and 
E. W. Schubert (12 vbls., .Leips. 1833 ff.), G. Harienstein (10 . vols., Leips. 
1838 f., and recently 8.. vols., Leips. 1867 ff.), and J. v.‘ Kirchmann (in the 
Philos. Biblipth.).^ They contain, besides his smaller articles,- etc., his lectures, 
upon logic, pedagogy, etc. , and .his letters. A survey of all that has beeii 
written by Kant (including also the manuscript of the Transition from 3Ieta- 
pftt/sics to P%sics, which- is without value for the interpretation of his critical 
system) m found in Ueberweg-Heinze, "III. § 24 ; there, too, the voluminous 
literature is cited with great completeness., .Of this we can give here oiily a 
choice of the best and most instructive ; a'.survey of- the more valuable literature, 
arranged according to its material, is' offered by tlm. article Kant, hy W. Windel- 
band in Ersch uiid. Gruber's Enc.-. [The Journal, of Speculative Philosophy 
contains numerous articlesmpon Kant. We may .mention also Adamson,. The 
Philosophy of Kant, Edin.. 1879 ; art.. Kant, \h Enc. Ph'Zl', .by-thei same aiithor;, 
arts, in 3£ind, Vol. VL, by J. Watson, and in. PMosi Bevieio, 1893, by. J. G, 
Schurmann,— E. Adickes has begun an exhaustive bibliography of the G'erni'an 
literature in the Philos. Beview, 1893.] . ' . . . < ■ 


, ^The citations refer, to tlie older Hartenstein edition In the ' case' of uiahy 
works the convenient editions by K. Kehrb^i'.(PecZanV. Bib.) inake easy .th«' 
transfer of the citations .to, the other editions.' ' • ' ^ - 
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§ 38. The Object of Knowledge. 

Erh. Schmid, Kritik dtr rctnen Vernunfi im Grundrisse. Jcua, 1786. 

H. Coheo, Kant's Theorie der Er/ahrunff. Berlin, 1671. 

A. Holder, Darstetlunj der kantlschcn Erkenntnisstheorie. Tlibingcn, 1873. 

A. Stadicr, Hie Grundsaize der reinen Erkenntnisstheorie in der kantischen 
Fhilosuphie, Helps. 1870. 

Joh. Yolkelt, 1. Kant's Erkenntnisstheorie nach ihren Grundprincipien analj/siri. 
Helps. 1870. 

£. rfieldctcT, ^anliscAer A'n'ticumus und enpiiscAe Philosophie. TUbingCD, 
1881. 

J. Hutchinson Stirling, Text-Eook (o Kant. Kdin. and Hond. 1881. 

Seb. Turblglio, .iinaliai, Storia, Cridca della Jtagione Pura. Home, 1881. 

G. S. Morris, iianc's CntiQue of Pure Heoson, Chicago, 1882. 

Er. Staudingcr, iVoumena. Uimistadt, I88H 

[K. Fischer's Criticism of Kant, trans. by Hough. Hond. 1888.] 

[J. Watson, Kant and his English Critics. lAind. 1880.] 

[H. Vaihlnger, Conuueiitar zu Kant's Krilik d. r. Vernui^, IL (oa the 
.Esthetic). Stuttgart, 1802.] 


Kant's theory of knowledge followed with tenacious consistenoy 
from the statement which modern Tetminism had given to problems 
of knowledge (ct i)p. 4GG and 482). Tho philosopher had grown up 
in the naive realism of tho WoliBan school, which without close 
scrutiny regarded logical necessity and reality as identical ; and his 
liberation from tho ban of this school consisted in his seeing tho 
impossibility of determining out of "puro reason,” i.c. through mere 
logical operations with conceptions, anything whatever as to tho 
existence^ or the causal relation’ of real things. The .metaph ysi- 
cians are tho architects of man y a worl d of thou g ht in the air ;’ bu t 
their structures have no rel ation to realitj^ Kant now sought this 
relation first in the conceptions given through experience, since the 
genetic connection of these with tho reality to bo known by science 
seemed immediately evident, but he was shaken from this “dog- 
matic slumber” by Hume,^ who demonstrated that precisely the 
constitutive Forms of tiie conccptional knowledge of reality, espec- 
ially the Form of causality, are not given in perception, but are 


2 St' Sole Possible Proof for the Exigence of God. 

gg the Essay oh Keijnlive Hagnittides.t ejjpeciaUy the conclusion (W., I. 

J Hreanis of a Ghost Seer, 1. 3; W., III. 75. 
la connection with this frequently mentioned confe.ssion of Kant, it is for 
Mts most part disregarded ‘ that he characterised as “dogmatic” not only 
V empiricism of the earlier theory of knowledge, and 

^ ® classical passage at which he uses this expression (in the preface to 

T nr.v contrast Hume with Wolff, but with 

^ Held, and Beattie only. The dogmatism from which, therefore, 
ni aeclared that he had been freed throosh Hume was (fiat of einpirfcism. 
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products of the mechanism of association without any demonstrable 
relation to the real; ' Reality was not to be.known from the “given” 
conceptions, either. . And then Kant, prompted by Leibniz, deliber- 
ated once more whether the purified conception of virtual innate- 
ness, with the aid of the “pre-established harmony” grounded in 
Grod between the- monad which knows and the monad which is to be 
known, might not solve the mystery of the relation of thought and 
Being, and in his Inaugural Dissertation he had convinced himself 
that this was the solution of the problem. But cool reflection 
soon showed that this pre-established harmony was a metaphysical 
assumption, incapable of proof and unable to support a scientific 
system of philosophy. So it appeared that neither empiricism nor 
rationalism had solved the cardinal question, ; — the relation of Tcnowlr 
edge to its object, in what does it consist and on what does it rest ? ‘ 
1. Kant’s own, long-weighed answer to this question is the Critique 
of Pure Reason. In its final systematic form, which found an ana- 
lytical explication in the Prolegomena, his criticism proceeds from 
the/aci of the actual presence of synthetic judgments a priori in three 
theoretical sciences ; viz. in mathematics, in pure natural science, and 
in metaphysics ; and the design is to examine their claims to universal 
and necessary validity. ... 

In this formulation of the problem the insight into the nature of 
reason’s activity, which Kant had gained in the course of his critical 
development, came into play. This activity is synthesis, i.e. the 
uniting or unifying of a manifold.^ This conception of synthesis^ is 
a new element which separates the Critique from the Inaugural Dis- 
sertation; in it Kant found the common element between the Borms 
of the sensibility and those of the understanding, which in his 
exbosition of 1770 were regarded as entirely separate, in accordance 
with their characteristic attributes of receptivity and spontaneity 
respectively .■* It now appeared that the synth esis _pf the theoretical 

1 Kant’s letter to Marcus Herz, Keb. 21, 1772. 

- This frequently repeated definition makes the fundamental conception of 
of the critical doctrine of knowledge appear in closest proximity to the funda- 
mental metaphysical conception of the Monadology. Cf. § 31 11. 

3 IVhich is introduced in the Transcendental Analytic in connection with the 
doctrine of the categories. Sections 10 and 15 (of the first edition of the 
Critique). 

Hence the conception of synth^is in the present form of the Critique of 
Pure Season comes in collision with the psychological presuppositions which 
passed o-ver to the Critique out of the . German working- over of the Inaugural 
Dissertation, which forms the Transcendental .Esthetic and thebemnning of the 
1 raiisce^idental logic (this originally to have appeared immediately after 

17i,0 upder the.tfile iimiis of the .Sensibility arid of the Understanding). 
the. these psycKolo^cal . presuppositions became obliterated. 

Kurlier, .• sensibility and understanding were set over against each other as 
receptivity and spontaneity j but space aiid time, the pure Forms of the sensi- 
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re af<?n jy mplc U ? jt,it5cl£. iiu AUges: tlic coiubitiation of scjisa^ 
tiou .1 into i>crcciJlion3 takes place in the Korins of s^ucc and time; 
the combination of the }>crccplions into t'X]>cncnce of tlic natural 
world of reality Lakes place by means of concepts of tlm undorsUuul< 
lug; the combinatiuii of judgments of 4‘X]>ericnce into mctapliysical 
knowledge takes place by jneana of general jjrincijdcs, which Kant 
calls Ideas, These three stages of tlie knowing activity develop, 
thervfure, as difTcrent Forms of syntitesis. of which e.K’!i higher 
stage has the lower fur its content Tin* crititpte of rv.ViOU has to 
investigaW what the csj^xial Korins of this .H^ntlii'Sis are in e,udi 
stage, and in wliat their universal and inceAs-iry valiility ciiimists. 

2. As regards nuiMrmar/cA, the concej>tiun of the Jiitiu/junil D!s‘ 
iertatiotx ilu aptly, in the main, into the erititjue of reason. Mating, 
m atical Tuoixxsit ions are synthotic; they lest in the last resort u|X3n 
con str uction in pure [>cn;cptiun, not ujion the development of con* 
ceptions. /Their necessity and universal validity, which cannot In.* 
establiahcdljy any cxixrricnce, is, therefore, to be expl.iined only if 
an a prion* principle of jKr<q4iun lies at their ku»i.s.^Kant, thuxU' 
fore, shows that the general ide.wi of a;«icc u>u 1 time, to which all 
inslgl^of^geonielrj* and arilhnielic rsdate, are “ pure Kurms of per* 
cepUpn_i' or “|>erceptions a priori.” Tho ide.u of Uio one intinite 
space and of the one intinite time do not re»t u{on t)ie combination 
of empirical |>on:cptions of fmtto sikices and times; but with the 
very attributes of limit in llie “be.'»ide-of*o»o»a»olher” and “after* 
onc-aiiothcr” (ciWixistcuco and succession), the whole of sjuico and 
the whole of time resjK'ctivtdy are alrc.Mly involved in tlie empirical 
perception of particular splice .and lime luagnitiules, which can accord* 
mgly bo presented to llio mind only as jiarU of sjiace in general 
and of time in general. Sjiacc and lime cannot bo “concej)t.s,*' 
since they relate to an object which is only a single, uuinuo object, 
and which is not tliouglit as complete, but is involved in an infinite 
synthesis; and further, tliey arc related to tho ideas of finite magni* 
tudes, not as class*concepts aro to their jiarticular examples, but as 
tUo whole to tho part. It they are, accordingly, puic perceptions 
(AnschauutKjcn), i.t. }>ercuptions not founded ui>ou empirical percej). 
tions ( but lying at the basis of all empirical per- 

ceptions,* then they are, as such, necessary; for wo can indeed tliink 

’"ere Indeed tho principles of dio synUicUcal ordering of llio sensations, 
? belonged under Iho general conception of synlhcsis, f.e. spontaneous 
uy 01 lUe manifold. Thus dm conception of Bynllasla burst dio iwychological 
schema of the Inaugural DUM<rlaKon. 

_ once more it must bo recalled tliat it is but a imrverted and completely 
“nr conception of Kant to concelvo of ttiU “lying at lUo basU of”, or 
preceding,” as referring to time. Tim nailrum, which holds simce and time 
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everything, away from them, bnt cannot think, them away. They 
are the given Forms of pure perception from which, we cannot escape, 

laws of relations, in which, alone we can mentally represent with 
synthetic unity the manifold of sensations. And further, space is 
the form of the outer sense, time that of the inner sense ; all objects 
of the particular senses are perceived as spatial, all objects of ..selh 
perception as in time. 

If, then, space and time are the “unchangeable Form of our sensu- 
ous receptivity,” cognitions determined by these. t\yo kinds of per- 
ception without any regard to the particular empirical content, 
possess universal and necessary validity for the entire compass , of 
all that we can perceive and experience^ In the realm of the sensi- 
bility, — so the “ Transcendental. . ^Esthetic ” teaches, — the only 
object of a priori knowledge is the Form, of the synthesis of the man- 
ifold given through sensation, — the law of arrangement in space and 
time. But the universality and necessity of this knowledge is intel- 
ligible only if space and time are nothing hut the necessary Forms of 
man^s sensuous perception. If they possessed ,a reality independent 
of the functions of perception, the a priori character of mathematical 
knowledge would be inapossible. Were space and time themselves 
things or real properties and relations of things, then we could know 
of them only through experience, and, therefore, never in a univer- 
sal and necessary way. This last mode of knowledge is possible 
only if they are nothing but the Form under which all things in our 
perception must appear.^ According to this principle the a priori 
,and the phenomenal become for Kant interchangeable conceptions. 
\ The only universal and necessary element in man’s Icnotvledge.is the 
) Form under which things appear in it. Rationalism limits itself to 
the Form, and holds good even for this only at the price of the 
“subjectivity” of the same. 

3. While Kant would thus have the spatial and chronological re- 
lations of objects of perception regarded as wholly a mode of, mental 
representation, which does not coincide with the reality of things 
themselves, he distinguished this conception of their ideality very 
exactly from that “ subjectivity of the qualities of sense ” which was 
held by him, as by all philosophy after Descartes and Locke, to be 
self-evident.^ And the point at issue here again is solely the ground 
of the phenomenality. As regards colour, taste, etc., the phenome- 
nality had been based, since the time of Protagoras , and Democritus,- 

to be inborn ideas, is uh-Kantian throughout, and stands' in contradiction to 
express declarations of the philosopher (cf., e.g., above, p. 465 f.). 

1 This thought is developed virith especial clearness in the Proleaomena, § 9- . 

a Cf. Critique, § 3. b, W., U. 68., . ■ , 
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upon the difference and relativity of impressions ; for the Forms of 
space and time, Kant deduces their phenomenality precisely from 
their invariability. For him, therefore, the qualities of sense 
offered only an individual and contingent mode of representation ; 
while the Forms of space and time, on the other hand, present 
a universal and necessary mode in which things appear. All that 
perception contains, is, indeed, not the true essence of things, but 
an appearance or phenomenon; but the contents of sensation are 
'^phenomena” in quite another sense tlian that in which the Forms 
of spacp and time are such; the former have worth only as the 
states of the individual subject, the latter as “objective ” Forms of 
perception for all. Even on tbls ground, therefore, Kant, too, sees 
the task of natural science to lie in the reduction of the qualitative 
to the quantitative, in which alone necessity and universal validity 
can be found upon a mathematical basis, agreeing in this with 
Democritus and Galileo; bu€^e differed from his predecessors in 
holding that, philosophicaily considered, even the mathematical mode 
of tepresenting Nature can bo regarded only as an appearance and 
phenomenon, though in the deeper sense of the word^y Sensati on 
gives an ind ividual idea, mathematical theory gives a necessary, 
univer sally valid perception of the actual world; but both are 
merely diffe renfcjtages of the phenomenal appearance, behind which 
the Jrue...thing*iii*itsclf..iemains unknown. Space and time hold 
without exception for all objects of perception, but for nothing 
beyond; they have ‘‘empirical reality” and 'transcendental ideality.” 

4. The main advance of the Critique of Reason beyond the Jnau- 1 
gural Dissertation consmts in the fact that these same principles are j 
extended in a completely parallel investigation to the question as! 
to the epistemological value which belongs to the synthetic Torm^ 
of the activity of the understandingf 

Satural science needs besides its mathematical basis a number of 
general principles as to the connection of things. These principles, 
such as that every change must have its cause, are of"a synthetic 
^nature, ^me tfme,’ are not capable of being established 
_jy_gxper mDce , thouglPtheycomo to consciousness through experi- 
ence, are applied to experience, and find there their confirmation. 
Df such principles a few have indeed been incidentally propounded 
and treated hitherto, and it remains for the Critique itself to dis* 
cover the “system of principles,” but it is clear that without this 
basis the knowledge of Nature would .be deprived of its necessary 


parallelism, U seeu plainly l>y comparing §§ 9 and 14 of the 
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.‘and universal validity.. For “IS^ature,” is not merely an aggregate 
, of spatial and temporal Forms, of corporeal, shapes and motions, 
but a connected system, which we perceive through our senses, but 
think at the same time through conceptions. Kant calls the faculty 
of thinking the manifold of , perception in synthetic unity, the 
Understanding; and the categories or pure conceptions of Understand- 
ing are the Forms of the synthesis of the Understanding, just as space 
and time are the Forms of the synthesis of perception. 

If now Nature, as object of our knowledge, were a real connected 
system of things, independent of the functions of our reason, we 
could know of it only through experience and never a priori ppi- 
versal and necessary knowledge of Kature is possible only if 
conceptional Forms of synthesis determine Nature itself. If Nature 
prescribed laws to our understanding, we should have only an 
empirical, inadequate knowledge; an a pnori knowledge of Nature 
is therefore possible only if the case be reversed and our understanding 
j prescribes laws to Nature. But our understanding cannot determine 
Nature in so far as it exists as a thing-in-itself, or as a system of 
'' ‘things-in-themselves, but only in so far as it appears in our thought. 
-'1 priori knowledge of Nature i§ therefore possible only if the con- 
nection .which' ice think between perceptions is also nothing but our mode 
of ideation; the conceptional relations also, in which Nature is an. 
object of our knowledge, must be only .“phenomenon.” 

• 5. In order to attain this result, the Critique of Reason proceeds 
first to assure itself of these synthetic Forms of the. understanding 
in systematic completeness. Here it is . clear from . the outset that 
we have not to do with those analytic relations which are treated in 
formal logic, and grounded upon the principle of contradiction. For 
these contain only the rules for establishing relations between con- 
ceptions according to the contents already given within them. But 
such modes of combination as are present when we affirm the rela- 
tion of cause and effect, or of substance and accident, are not con- 
tained in those .analytical Forms — just this, had been shown by 
Hume. Kant, discovers here the completely new task of transcendental 
I logxt'J Side by side with the (analytic) Forms of the luiderstandiug, 

I in accordance with which the relations of conceptions which' are 
I gi' ^‘*1 a.s to their contents are established, appear the synthetic Forms 
J oj undcrstanduxg, through which perceptions are made objects of 
conceptional knowledge. Images of sensation, co-ordinate in space 
and changing in time, become “objective” only by being thought as 


^ Cf. Steckelmacher, Du formalt Logik Kant's in ihren Bcsiehungen ~ur 
cratujcirukmalcn (Hrc-slau, 1878). 
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things with abiding qualities and changing states; but tliis relation 
expressed by means of the category inheres auiUy ticaUy neither in the 
perceptions nor in their perceptional relations as such. In the ana- 
lytic relations of formal logic thinking is dcpemlent upon its objects, 
and appears ultimately with right as only a reckoning with given 
magnitudes. The synthetic Forms of transcendental logic, on the 
contrary', let us recognise the understanding in its creative function 
of producing out of perceptions the olgects of thought itself. 

this point, in the distinction between fornml and transcen- 
dental logic, appears for the first time the fundamental antithesis 
between Kant and the conceptions of tho Greek theory of knowl- 
edge which had prevailed up to his time. The Greek theory 
assumed “the objects” as “given” inde]>endeiitly of thought, and 
regarded the intellectual processes as entirely dependent upon tho 
objects; at the most it was the mission of the intellectual processes 
to reproduce these objects by way of copy, or allow themselves to 
be guided by them. Kaiit .discovercd. that.thc objects-of thouglit 
are^none Qt^gr tlian tltc products of thouglit itself. This ^jWitaneUy, 
of jeason f orms the deepest kernel of his imnscendental idvalism, 
hut while^lIT tlms with completely clear consciousness set a new 
epistemological logic of synthesis by the side of tlio analytical logic 
of Aristotle, which had as its essential content the relations involved 
in subsuming rcady-mmlo conceptions under eacli otlier (of. § 12), 
he yet held that both had a common clement, viz: the science of 
judgmenf. In tlio judgment tho relation thought between subject 
and predicate is asserted as holding objectively ; all objective think- 
ing is judging. Hence if tho or radical conceptions of the 

nnderstand a^ aro to bo regarded as tho relating forms of the 
synthesis by which objects arise, there must be as many categories 
as there are kinds of judgments, and every category is the mode of 
connecting subject and predicate which is operative in its own kind 
of judgment. 

Kant accordingly thought that he could deduce tho table of the 
categories from that of the judgments. He distinguished from the 
four points of view of Quantity, Quality, Relation, and Modality, 
three kinds of judgments for each; Universal, Faxticular, Singular, 
“Affirmative, Negative, Infinite, — Categorical, Hyjiothetical, Dis- 
junctive, — Problematic, Assertoric, Apodictic; and to these were 
^correspond the twelve categories: Unity, Plurality, - Totality, — 
Reality, Negation, Limitation, — Inherence and Subsistence, Caus- 
^ ity and Dependence, Community or Reciprocity, — Possibility and 
.^possibility, Existence and Non-existence, Necessity and Con- 
tingency. The artificiality of this consti-uction, the looseness of 
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the relations between Forms of judgment and categories, the un- 
equal value of the categories, — all this is evident, but Kant 
unfortunately had so much confidence in this system that he treated 
it as • the architectonic frame for a great number of his later 
investigations. . , - 

6. The most difficult part of the task, however, was to demon- 
strate in the “Transcendental Deduction of the Pure Conceptions 
of the Understanding” hmv the categories “make the. objects of 
experience.” The obscurity into which the profound investigation 
of '~the philosopher necessarily came here is best brightened iip by 
a fortunate idea of the Prolegomena. l^ant ,here,.distinguishea-y.«dp- 
merii&.o/perc^iion,.i.e., those in which only the relation of sensations 
an_space,,and.Jime for the individual consciousness is expressed,, and 
judgments of ea^erience, i.e. those in which such a relation..Js 
assert ed as objectively valid, as given in the object; and he finds . 
the difierence in epistemological value between them to be, that 
in the judgment of experience the spatial or temporal relation is 
regulated and grounded by a category, a conceptional connection, 
whereas in the mere judgment of perception this is lacking. Thus, 
for example, the succession of two sensations becomes objective and 
universally valid when it is thought as having its ground in the 
fact that one phenomenon is the cause of the other. All particular 
constructions of the spatial and 'temporal synthesis of sensations 
become objects only by being combined according to a rule of the 
understanding. In contrast with the individual mechanism, of 
ideation, in which individual sensations may order themselves, 
separate and unite in any way whatever, stands: objective think- 
ing, which is equally valid for all, and is bound to fixed, co- 
herent, ordered wholes, in which the connections are governed by 
conceptions. J ; 

This is especially true in the case of relations in time. For since 
phenomena of outer sense belong to the inner sense as “determina- 
tions of our mind,” all phenomena without exception stand under 
the Form of the inner sense, i.e. of time..,' , Kant, therefore, sought, 
to show that between the categories and the particular Form, of 
perception in time a “schematism” obtains, which first. makes it, 
possible at all to apply the Forms of the understanding to the 
images of perception, and which consists in the possession by every 
individual category of a schematic similarity with a particular form of 
the time relation. In empirical knowledge we use this schematism: 
to interpret the empirically perceived. time relation by the correspond- 
ing category fe.q. to apprehend regular ; succession as. causalitvl 
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of this procedure in the fact that the category^ as a rule of the 
understanding, gives Uto corrcsi>ondi»g time relations a rational 
basis as object of experience. 

In fact, the individual consciousness Unds in itself thu contrast 
between a movement of ideas (say of the fancy), for which it chums 
no validity beyond its own s|ihen% and, on the other hand, an uc/ti*- 
fry o/ experience^ in the case of which it knows itself to be Louml 
in a way tliat is likewise valid for nil others. Only in tliis deiM'ud* 
enco consists the refcrencu of thought to an object. Hut if it w:is 
now recognised tlint the ground of the objective validity of the 
time (and space) relation con rest only in its determination by n 
rule of the understanding, it is on the other hand a fact that 
the consciousness of tlio individual knows nothing of this euH}{>era' 
tion of thu categories in vxjverience, and tlat hu rather accepts thu 
result of this co^|>erutiou as the objective necessity* of his a])pre' 
beusion of thu syntliesls of sens-itioiis in 8}>ace and time. 

Thu production of the object, thvrufon‘, dues not go on in tliu 
individual consciousness, but Hus alrusuly at the basis of this con* 
sclousness ; for this production, a higher common consciousne.ss inn.st 
therefore be assumed, whiclt comes into thu empirical consciousness 
of thu individual, nut with iU functions, but only with their result. 
This Kant termed in thu iVo/ryomcfiu, consefousnejs in fjenerxil; in 
the Critique, /ranscendenhd apperception, or tl>e [or “seZ/J'’ 
or 

Experience is uccordiugly tho system of phenoniena in which thu 
s patial and tu>u |mr.U^yniire3ra~or6enMtion is deter min ed % tho rules 
of tho undcrstaudii^. Thus ** Naturo aa phunomuiion " is tho object 
of'atTa pndn*know (eUgo j for tho categories hold for all experience, 
because ex^Miricnce is grounded only through thorn. 

7. Tho universal and necessary force and validity of tlio cate- 
gories find expression in tho Principles of the 2*\ire Understanding, 
in which tho conccptional Forms unfold thcmsulvus through tho 
medium of the schematism. Hut hero it Is at once evident that tho 
main weight of tho Kantian doctrine of the categories falls upon 
the third group, and thus ui>ott tlioso problems in which ho hoped 
“to solve Hume’s doubt.” From tho categories of Quantity and 
Quality result only tho “Axiom of Perception,” that all phenomena 
are extensive magnitudes, and the “Anticipations of Fmpirical 
Perception ” according to which tho object of sensation is an inten- 
sive magnitude; in tho case of Modality there result only definitions 
of the possible, actual, and necessary, under the name of the “ Postu- 
lates of Empirical Thought.” On the other hand, tho Analogies oj 
Experience prove that in Nature substance is permanent, and that 
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its quaiitiiDi can be . neithei' increased nor diminished^ . that all 
changes take place according to the law of cause and effect, and that 
all substances are in thorough-going reciprocity or inter-action. 

These, therefore, are the universally and necessarily valid prin- 
ciples and highest premises of all natural science, which are uni- 
versally and necessarily valid without any empirical proof; they 
contain what Kant calls the metaphysics of Nature. In order that 
they may be employed, however, upon the Nature given through 
our senses, they must pass through a mathematical formulation, 
because Nature is the system of sensations perceived in the Forms 
of space and time and ordered according to the categories. This 
transition is effected through the empirical conception of motion, to 
which all occurrence and change in Nature is theoretically to be 
reduced. At least, science of Nature, in the proper sense, reaches 
only so far as we can employ mathematics : hence Kant excluded 
psychology and chemistry from natural science as being merely 
descriptive disciplines. The “Metaphysical Elements of Natural 
•Science” contain, accordingly, all that can be inferred universally 
and necessarily concerning the laws of motion, on the ground of the 
categories and of mathematics. The most important point in Kant’s 
philosophy of Nature, as thus built up, is his dynamic theory of mat- 
■'ter, in which he now deduces from the general principles" of "the"” 
Critique the doctrine already laid down in the “Natural History "bf 
the Heavens,” that the substance of that which is movable in space" 
is the product of two forces which maintain an equilibrium in a 
varying degree, — those of attraction and repulsion. 

8, But in accordance with Kant’s presuppositions, the above 
metaphysics of Nature can be only a metaphysics of phenomena : 
and no other is possible, for the categories are Forms for relating, 
and as such are in themselves empty ; they can refer to an object • 
only through the medium of perceptions, which present a manifold 
content to be combined. This perception, however, is, in the case 
of us men, only the sensuous perception in the forms of space and 
time, and as a content for their synthetic function we have only 
that given in sensations. Accoi’dingly,^<fte only object of hunian^ 
knotvledge is experience, i.e. phenomenal appearance ; and the divis- 
ion of objects of knowledge into phenomena and noumena, which 
has been usual since Plato, has no sense. A knowledge of things-in- 
themselves through “ sheer reason,” and extending beyond experi- 
;ence, is a nonentity, a chimera. 

But has, then, the conception of the thing-in-itself any rational 
meaning at all? and is not, together with this, the designation of 
all objects of our- knowledge as “phenomena,” also without meaning? 
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This question was the turning-point of Kant’s reflections. Hitherto 
all that the naive ‘conception of the world regards as “ object ” has 
been resolved partly into sensations, partly into synthetic Forms of 
perception and of the understanding; nothing seems to remain 
besides the individual consciousness as truly existing, except the 
“consciousness in general,’* the transcendental apperception. But 
where, then, are the “ things,” of which Kant declared that it had 
never come into his mind to deny their reality ? 

The conception of the thing-in-itself can, to be sure, no longer have 
a positive content in the Critique of Reason, as it had with Leibniz, 
or in Kant’s Inaugural Dissertation; it can no longer be the object 
of purely rational knowledge, it can no longer be an “ object ” at all. 
But it is at least no contradiction, merely to think it Primarily, 
purely hypothetically, and as something the reality of which is 
neither to be affirmed nor to be denied, — a mere “problem.” 
Human knowledge is limited to objects of experience, because the 
perception required for the use of the categories is in our case only 
the receptive sensuous perception in space and time. If we suppose 
that there is another kind of perception, tliere would be for this 
other objects, likewise, with the help of the categories. Such objects 
of a non-human perception, however, remain still only phenomena, 
though this perception again might be assumed as one which 
arranges the given contents of sensation in any manner whatever. 
Nevertheless, if one should think of a perception of a non-receptive 
kind, a perception which synthetically produced not only its Forms, 
but also its contents, — -a truly “productive imagination,” — its 
objects would necessarily be no longer phenomena, but things-in- 
themselves. Such a faculty would deserve the name of an intellect' 
ual perception (or intuition), or intuitive intellect; it would be the 
unity of the two knowing faculties of sensibility and understand- 
ing, which in man appear separated, although by their constant 
reference to each other they indicate a hidden common root. The 
possibility of such a faculty is as little to be denied as its reality 
is to be affirmed; yet Kant here indicates that we should have to 
think a supreme spiritual Being in this way. Noumena, or things- 
in-themselves, are therefore thinkable in the negative sense as objects of 
a non-sensuoua perception, of which, to be sure, our knowledge can 
predicate absolutely nothing, — they are thinkable as limiting con- 
ceptions of experience. 

And ultimately they do not remain so completely problematical 
its would at first appear. For if we should deny the reality of 
things-in-themselves, “ all would be immediately resolved into 
phenomena,” and we should thus be venturing the assertion that 
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nothing is roS'l oxcopt wlmt cipposixs to lu&iij or to other sensuously 
receptive beings. But this assertion "would he a presumption com- 
pletely incapable of proof. Transcendental idealism must, therefore, 
not deny the reality of noumena; it must only remain conscious 
that they cannot in any wise become objects of human knowledge. 
Things-in-themselves must be thought, but are not knowable. In 
this way Kant won back the right to designate the objects of human 
knowledge as “ only phenomena.” 

9. With this the way was marked out for the third part of the 
critique of the reason, the Transcendental Dialectic} A metaphysics^ 
of that which cannot be experienced, or, as Kant prSefs"*to''*s^, qf 
thn' supefsensuQUSj'i^ impossible. This must be shown by a critioism 
of the historical attempts which have been made with this in view, 
and Kant chose, as his actual example for this, the Leibnizo-WobBfian 
school-metaphysics, with its treatment of rational psychology, cos- 
mology, and theology. But at the same time, it must be shown that 
that which is incapable of being experienced, which cannot be 
known, must yet necessarily be thought : and the transcendeiital 
illusion must be discovered,. by which even the great thinkers have 
'aralT times been seduced into regarding this, which must necessarily 
be thought, as an object of .possible knowledge. 

To attain this end Kant proceeds from the antithesis between the 
activity of the understanding and the sensuous, perception by the 
aid of which alone the former produces objective knowledge. 
The thinking, which is determined by the categories, puts the data 
of the sensibility into relation with one another in such a way, that 
every phenomenon is conditioned by other phenomena : but in this 
process, the understanding, in order to think the individual phenom^ 
enon completely, niust needs grasp the : totality of the conditions by 
which this particular phenomenon is determined in its .connections 
.with the whole experience. But, in view of the endlessness of the 
world of phenomena in its relation to space and time, this demand 
cannot be fulfilled. For the categories are principles of relation 
between phenomena;,. they cognise the conditionality dr conditionar 
oharacter of .each , ph®?^om enon. only hy means of other phenomena) 
and demand for these again insight into their conditional nature as 
determined by others, and so on to infinity Out. of this relation 

1 As regards the subject matter, the Transcendental ^Esthetic, Analytic, and 
Dialetic,^ as the Introduction shows, form the three main co-ordinate parts of 
the Cntique ; the formal schematism of the division which Kant imitated from 
the arrangement of logical text-books usual at that time, is, on the contrary, 
entirely irrelevant. 'The “Docti’ine of Method” is in fact only a supplement 
extremely rich in fine observations. 

Cf. the similar thoughts in Nicolaus Cusanus and Spinoza, though there 
metaphysically applied j above, pp. 347 and 419. 
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between understanding and sensibility result for human knowledge 
necessary and yet insoluble probleins; these Kant calls Ideas, am] 
the faculty req_uisite for this highest synthesis of the cognitions 
of the understanding he designates as Reason in the narrower 
sense. 

If now the reason will represent to itself as solved, a ijroblem 
thus set, the sought totality of conditions must be thought as some 
thing unconditioned, which, indeed, contains in itself the conditions 
for the infinite scries of phenomena, but which is itself no longer 
conditioned. This conclusion of an infinite series, which for the 
knowledge of the understanding is in itself a contradiction, must 
nevertheless be thought, if the task of the understanding, which 
aims at totality in connection with the infinite material of the data 
of the senses, is to be regarded as performed. Tlie Ideas are Jience 
id eas or mental represe ntations . of Uie unconditioned, which must 
necessarily. b e thought without ever becoming object of knowledge, 
a nd. th e, transcendental illusion into which metaphysics falls com 
'si lts in regardintg them as given, whereas they are only imposed or 
seLa s_a tash iaufgeQeben'). In truth they are not constitutive prim 
ciples thrQu t?h which. as through tfie*’cSf€gofies','^lJjec£rjof**fiuowl* 
edge are pro duced.. but..only regulative 2^^ncipks, by which the 
understandin g .is,.constrained to seek for farther^ atul^fartli§?_com 
necting tin^'in, rf»n1m nf f.lm cnnrlitinned of experience. 

Of such Ideas Kant finds three } the unconditioned for the totality 
of all phenomena of the inner sense, of all data of the outer sense, 
of all the conditioned in general, is thought respectively as the so»?,. 
(he worl d, and Ood. 

10. The ^ticisra of rational psychology in the “Paralogisms of 
Pure Reason ’’ takes the form of pointing out in the usual proofs 
for the substantiality of the soul, the quatemio terminorum of a 
confusion of the logical subject with the real substrate j it shows 
that the scientific conception of substance is bound to our perception 
of that which persists in space, and that it is therefore applicable 
only in the field of the external sense, and maintains that the Idea 
of the soul as an unconditioned real unity of all phenomena of the 
inner sense, is indeed as little capable of proof as it is of refutation, 
but is at the same time the heuristic principle for investigating the 
inter-connections of the psychical life. 

lu a similar way, the section on the “ Ideal of the Reason ” treats 
the Idea of God. Carrying out with greater precision his earlier 
treatise on the same subject, Kant destroys the cogency of the 
arguments brought forward for the existence of God. He combats 
the right of the ontological proof to infer existence from the concep- 
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§ 39. Th« C&tesoric&l Impcratwe. 

il. Cohen, KanVt Btgr\indung der Kthik. Berlin, 1877. 

£. Arnoldt, A'ant's Idee rum huck$ten Out. Kunigsberg, 1874. 

B. PUnjer, Die lidigionsphilotophie Kant'n. Jena, 1874. 

[N. Toner, A'anl'e £thies. Chicago, 1880.] 

[J. G. Schurmann, Kantian Kthta and lAe KtAict of Ktolvtion. Lend. 1882.] 

Tho synthetic function in tho theoretical reason is tlie combina* 
tion of mental presentations into perceptions, judgments, and Ideas. 
Tho practical a^jnthesis is the relating ot the will to a presented con- 
tent, by which this latter becomes an end. This relating Form Kant 
carefully excluded from tlio primary conceptions of tho knowing 
understanding; it is instead the /undamenial category of the practical 
use of the reason. It gives no objects of knowledge, but instead, 
objects of will. 

1. For tho criticiuo of tho reason lUcro rises from this tho prob- 
lem, whether there is a practical synthesis a priori, that is, wliethcr 
there are necessary and universally valid objects of willing ; or whether 
anything is to be found which the reason makes its end or demands 
a priori, loiVAoid any rcyard to empirical motives. This universal and 
necessary object of the practical reason wo c-ill tlio moral law. 

For it is clear for ICant from tho outset, tliat tlio activity of pure 
reason in proposing ends to itself, if there is any such activity, must 
appear as a command, iu the form of tho imperative, as over against 
the empirical motives of will and action. Tho will directed toward 
the particular objects and relations of cxperionco is determined by 
these and dependent upon them; tho pure rational will, on tho con- 
trary, can be determined only through itself. It is hence necessarily 
directed toward something else than tho natural impulses, and this 
something else, which tho moral law requires as over against our 
inclinations, is called duty. 

Hence the predicates of ethical judgment concern only this kind 
of determination of the will; they refer to the disposition, not to 
the act or to its external consequences. Nothing in tho world, says 
Kant,* can bo called good without qualification except a Good Will; 
and this remains good even though its execution is completely 
restrained by external causes. Morality as a quality of man is a 
disposition con/orma6le to duty. 

2. But it becomes all tho more necessary to investigate as to 


^ Orundleffunp zur Metaphysik der Sitte», I. (W., IV. 10 ff.) ; Abbott, p. 9. 
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whether there is such an a priori command of duty, and in what 
consists a law, to which obedience is required, by the reason quite 
independently of all empirical ends. To answer this question Kant 
proceeds from the teleological connections of the actual volitional 
life. Experience of natural, causal connections brings with it the 
consequence, that we are forced to will according to the synthetic 
relation of end and means, one thing for the sake of another. From 
practical reflection on such relations arise (technical) rules of dex- 
terity and (“practical”) counsels of prudence. They all assert, 
“ If you will this or that, then you must proceed thus or so.” They 
are on this account hypothetical imperatives. They presuppose a 
volition as actually present already, and demand on the ground of 
this the further act of will which is required to satisfy the first. 

But the moral law cannot be dependent upon any object of will 
already existing in experience, and moral action must not appear as 
means in service of other ends. The requirement of the moral 
command must be propounded and fulfilled solely for its oion sake. 
It does not appeal to what the man already wishes on other grounds, 
but demands an act of will which has its worth in itself only, and 
the only truly moral action is one in which such a command is 
fulfilled without regard to any other consequences. The moral law 
is a command absolute, a categoncdl imperative. It holds uncondition- 
ally and absolutely, while the hypothetical imperatives are only 
relative. 

If now it is asked, what is the content of the categorical impera- 
tive, it is clear that it can contain no empirical element : the demand 
of the moral law does not stand in relation to the “ matter of the 
act of will.” For this reason happiness is not adapted to be the 
principle of morals,- for the striving after happiness is already 
present empirically, it is not a demand of reason. Eudmmonistic 
morals leads, therefore, to merely hypothetical imperatives ; for it, 
the ethical laws are only “counsels of prudence or sagacity” advis- 
ing the best method of going to work to satisfy the natural will. 
But the demand of . the moral law is just for a will other than-the 
natural V will ; the moral law exists for’ a higher purpose than to 
make us happy. If Nature had wished to place our destiny and 
vocation in happiness,- it would have done better to equip us with 
infallible instincts than with' the practical reason of conscience, 
which is continually in conflict with our impulses.^ The happiness 
morals is even, for Kant, the type of false morals, for in this the 
law always is that I should do something because I desire something 


^.Grundlegung sur Metaphysik der SiUen, lY. 12 1; Abbott, p. 11. 
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else. Every such system o£ luorals is heterojiomous; it makes t)ic 
practical reason dei>emicnt upon some thing given outside of itself, 
and this rcpro:ich applies to all attempts to seek tlic principle of 
morality in metaphysical conceptions, such a.s tiuit of perfection. 
The theological morals is completely rejected by Kant with the 
greatest eivergy, for it combines all kinds of hetcronoiny wlieu it 
sees the smiction in the divine will, the criterion in utility, and the 
motive in the expectation of reward and punishment 
' 3. The categorical imperative must bo the expression of the 
autonomy of the practicai reason^ i.e. of tlie pure self-determination 
of the rational will. It concerns, therefore, solely thu Form of 
willing, and requires tlut this should bo a universally valid laic. 
The will is hctcronomous if it follows an empirictiUy given impulse ; 
it is autonomous only where it carries out a law given it by itself. 
The categorical im{>erative demands, therefore, tliat instead of ai-t> 
ing according to impulses we should rather act acconling to maxims, 
ai\d according to such os arc ailaptcil for a universal legislation fur 
all beings wlio will rationally. **Act as if the miuim from xchich 
you aet icere to hecoine throuyh your xcill a universal law of 
nature.” 

This purely formal principle of conformity to law gains a mate- 
rial im{)ort by reflection u|K>n the various kiiids of wortlis. In the 
kingdom of cuds that which is serviceable for some end, and can 
therefore bo replaced by something else, has a price, but that only 
lias worth or dignity, which is absolutely valuable in itself, and is 
the condition for tlio 8.ako of whiclt other things m.ay become valu- 
able. This worth belongs in the highest degreo to the moral law 
itself, and, therefore, the motive whicli stimulates man to obey this 
law must be nothing but reverence for the law itself. It would bo 
dishonoured if it ivere fulfilled for tho sake of any external advan- 
tage. The worth or dignity of tho moral law, moreover, passes over 
to the man who is determined by this alone in tho whole extent of 
his experience, and is able to dctcrinino himself by tlio law itself, 
to be its agent, and to identify himself with it. Hence reverence for 
the worth of man is for ICant tho material principle of moral science. 
Man should do his duty not for tho sake of advantage, but out of 
reverence for himself, and in his intercourse with his fellow-man ho 
should make it his supreme maxim, never to treat him as a mere 
means for tho attainment of his own ends, but always to honour in 
him the worth of personality, 

" From this Kant deduces a proud and strict system of morals ^ in 

* Mtlaphysi»che_Anfangsgrtknde der TugtndUhre, Vf., V. 221 ff. 
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which, as set forth in his old age, we cannot fail to discern the 
features of rigourisin and of a certain pedantic stiffness. But the 
fundamental characteristic of the contrast between duty and inclina- 
tion lies deeply rooted in his system. The principle of autonomy 
recognises as moral, only acts of will done in conformity to duty, 
and wholly out of regard for maxims j it sees in all motivation of 
moral action by natural impulses a falsification of pure morality. 
Only that which is done solely from duty is moral. The empirical 
impulses of human nature are, therefore, in themselves, ethically 
indifferent ; but they become bad as soon as they oppose the demand 
of the moral law, and the moral life of man consists in realising the 
command of duty in the warfare against liis inclinations! 

4. The self-determination of the rational will is, therefore, the 
supreme requirement and condition of all morality. But it is impos- 
sible in the realm of the experience which is thought and known 
through the categories : for this experience knows only the deter- 
mination of each individual phenomenon by others ; self-determina- 
tion, as the power to begin a series of the conditioned, is impossible 
according to the principles of cognition. This power with reference 
to the will we eaXl freedom, as being an action which is not conditioned 
by others according to the schema of causality, but which is deter- 
mined only through itself, and is on its part the cause of an endless 
series of natural processes. Hence if the theoretical reason, whose 
knowledge is limited to experience, had to decide as to the reality 
of freedom, it would necessarily deny it, but would thereby reject 
also the possibility of the moral life. But the Critique of Pure 
Reason has shown that the theoretical reason cannot assert any- 
thing whatever as to things-in-themselves, and that, accordingly, 
there is no contradiction in thinking the possibility of freedom for 
the supersensuous. But as it is evident that freedom must necessa- 
rily be real if morality is to be possible, the reality of things-in-them- 
selves and of the supersensuous, Avhich for the theoretical reason must 
remain always merely problematical, is herewith guaranteed. 

This guarantee is, to be sure, not that of a proof, but that of a 
postulate. It rests upon the consciousness; thou canst, for thou 
oughtest. Just so truly as thou feelest the moral law within thee, 
so truly as thou believest in the possibility of following it, so truly 
must thou also believe in the conditions for this, viz. autonomy and 
freedom. Freedom is not an object of knowledge, but an object of 
faith, but of a faith which holds as universally and necessarily in 
the realm of the supersensuous, as the principles of the understand- 
ing hold in the realm of experience, — an a priori faith. 

Thus the practical reason becomes completely independent of the 
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thcoreticaL In previous philosophy “ the primacy ” of the thcorcth 
cal over tho practical reason had prevailed ; knowledge had been 
assigned the %York of determining whether and how there is freedom, 
and accordingly of deciding as to tho reality of morality. Accord- 
ing to Kant, the reality of morality is tho fact of tho practical reason, 
and, therefore, wc must bclicvo in freedom as thu condition of its 
possibility. I’rom this rclaliou results, for Ivant, the primacy of ihe 
praciical over the theoretical rcosou; for tho former is not only capa- 
ble of guaranteeing that which the latter must decline to vouch for, 
but it appears also that tho theoretical reason in thoso Ideas of tho 
unconditioned in which it points beyond itself (S 3S, 9) is deter- 
mined by tho needs of the practical reason. 

Thus there api>ear3 with Kant, in a new and completely original 
form, the Platonic doctrine of the tico tcorlds of tho sensuous and tho 
supersensuous, of phenomena and things-in-thcmsclvcs. Knowledge 
controls tho former, faitli tho latter; the former is tho re.a]in of 
necessity, tho latter tho realm of freedom. Tho relation of antithesis 
and yet of mutual reference, which exists between theso two worlds, 
shows itself best in tho nature of man, who alone belongs in like 
measure to botli. So far .as man is .a mvml>er of the ortlcr of Katuro 
ho appears as enipiV/cul character — i.c. in his abiding fpialitics as well 
as in his individual dccision.s— -os a necessary product in tho caiLsal 
connection of phenomena; but as a member of tho supersensuous 
world he is intelligible character, i.e, a being whoso nature is decided 
by free self-determination within itself. Tim empirical char.ictcr is 
only tho manifestation, which fur tho theoretical consciousnoss is 
bound to tho rule of causality, of tho inlelligiblo character, whoso 
freedom is the only explanation of the feeling of res|>onsibility os it 
appears in tho conscience. 

5. But freedom is not tho only postulate of a priori faith. Tho 
relations between tho sensuous and tho moral w’orld demand yet 
a more general bond of connection, which Kant finds in tho concep- 
tion of the highest good.* Tho goal of the sensuous will is happiness; 
the goal of tho ethical will is virtue; theso two cannot sustain to 
each other the relation of means to end. The striving after happi- 
ness does not make an act virtuous ; and virtue is neither permitted 
to aim at making man happy, nor docs it actually do so. Between 
the two no causal relation exists empirically, and ethically no teleo- 
logical connection can bo permitted to enter. But since man belongs 
as well to tho sensuous as to tho ethical world, the “highest good” 
must consist for him in the unton of virtue and happiness. This 


* Critique of Prac. lieasort, Dialectic, W., IX. 225 ff.; [Abbott, 202 £f.]. 
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last synthesis of practical ' conception, however, can be morally 
thought only in the form that virtue alone is worthy of happiness. 

The demand of the moral consciousness, here expressed, is never- 
theless not satisfied by the causal necessity of experience, l^atural 
law is ethically indifferent, and affords no guarantee that virtue 
will necessarily lead to happiness; on the contrary, experience 
teaches rather that virtue requires renunciation of empirical happi- 
ness, and that want of virtue is capable of being united with tem- 
poral happiness. If, therefore, the ethical consciousness requites 
the reality of the highest good, faith must reach beyond the empirical 
life of man, and beyond the order of Nature, on into the super- 
sensuous. It postulates a reality of personality which extends 
beyond the temporal existence — the immortal life — and a moral 
order of the universe, which is grounded in a Supreme Season — in 
God. 

Kant’s moral proof for freedom, immortality, and God is, there- 
fore, not a proof of knowledge, but of faith. Its postulates are the 
conditions of the moral life, and their, reality must be believed in 
as fully as the reality of the latter. But with all this they remain 
knowable theoretically, as little as before. 

6. The dxudism of Nature and morality appears with Kant in its 
baldest form in his Philosophy of Religion, the principles of which, 
agreeably to his theory of knowledge, he could seek only in the 
practical reason ; universality and necessity in relation to the super- 
sensuous are afforded only by the ethical consciousness. Only that 
can be a priori in religion, which is based upon morals. Kant’s 
religion of reason is, therefore, not -a natural religion, but “moral 
theology.” Religion rests upon conceiving moral laws as divine 
commands. 

This religious form of morality Kant develops once more from 
the twofold nature of man. There are in him two systems of im- 
pulses, the sensuous and the moral ; on account of the unity of the 
willing personality neither can be without relation to the other. 
Their relation should be, according to the moral demand, that of 
the subordination of the sensuous impulses to the moral; but as 
a matter of fact, according to Kant, the reverse relation naturally 
obtains with man,^ and since the sensuous impulses are evil as soon 
as they even merely resist the moral, there is in man a natural bent 


The pessimistic conception of man’s natural essence doubtless has with 
Kaiit its occasion in his religious education ; but he guards himself expressly 
against the identiflcatipu of his doctrine of the radical evil with the theological 
conception of hereditary sin; cf. JRel. itinerk. d. Gr'ehze d. r. F., I. 4 : W., VL 
201 ff. ; [Abbott, p. 347]. 
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to evil. This “ radical evil ” is not necessary ; for otherwise there 
would be no responsibility for it. It is inexplicable, but it is a fact ; 
it is a deed of intelligible freedom. The task which foUows frora 
this for man is the reversal of the moving springs, which is to be 
brought about by the warfare between the good and evil principle 
within him. But in the above-described perverted condition, the 
brazen majesty of the moral law works upon man with a terror that 
dashes him down, and he needs, therefore, to support his moral 
motives, faiih in a divine power, which imposes upon him the moral 
law as its command, but also grants him the help of redeeming love to 
enable him to obey it. 

From this standpoint Kant interprets the essential portions of 
Christian doctrine into a “pure moral religion,” viz. the ideal of 
the moral perfection of man in the Logos, redemption through 
vicarious love, and the mystery of the new birth. He thus restores 
to their rightful place, from which they had been displaced by the 
tationaliam of the Enlightenment, the truly religious motives which 
are rooted in the felt need of a redemption, — though he does this 
in a form which is free from the historical faith of orthodoxy. But 
the true Church, for him also, is only the invisible, the moral king- 
dom of God, the ethical community of the redeemed. The historical 
manifestations of the moral community of men are the Churches ; 
they need the means of revelation and of “ statutory ” faith. But 
they have the task of putting this means into the service of the 
moral life, and if instead of this they lay the main weight upon the 
statutory, they fall into service for a reward, and into hypocrisy. 

‘ 7. It is connected with his restriction of ethical judgment by 
making it apply only to the disposition, that in his Philosophy of 
Right Kant pursued that direction which treats the same, so far 
as possible, independently of morals. Kant distinguished (even 
with regard to ethical valuation) between morality of disposition and 
legality of action, between voluntary obedience to the moral law 
aud external conformity of action to what is demanded by posi- 
' tive law. Actions are subject to compulsion, dispositions never. 
"While morals speaks of the duties of the disposition, law or right 
is employed with the external duties of action which can be en- 
forced, and does not ask as to the disposition with which they are 
.fulfilled or broken- 

And yet Kant makes freedom, which is the central conception of 
his whole practical philosophy, the basis also of his science of right. 
For right or law is also a demand of the practical reason, and has in 
this its a priori, valid principle: it cannot therefore be deduced as 
^ product of empirical interest, but must be understood from the 
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general rational vocation or destiny of man. This latter, is the 
vocation to freedom. The community of men consists of those 
beings that are destined for ethical freedom, but are yet in the 
natural state of caprice or arbitrary will, in which they mutually 
disturb and check each other in their spheres of activity. Law has 
for its task to establish the conditions under which the will of the 
one can be united with the will of another according to a universal 
law of freedom, and, by enforcing these conditions, to make sure 
the freedom of personality. 

From this principle follows analytically, according to Kant’s 
deduction, all private law, public law, and international law. At 
the same time, it is interesting to observe how the principles of his 
theory of morals are everywhere authoritative in this construction. 
Thus, in private law it is a far-reaching principle — corresponding 
to the categorical imperative — that man must never be used as a 
thing. So, too, the penal law of the state is grounded not by the 
task of maintaining the state of right, but by the ethical necessity 
of retribution. 

Law in a state of nature is therefore valid only in a provisory 
-\vay; it is completely, or, as Kant saj’^s, peremptorily, valid, only 
when it can be certainly enforced, that is, in the state. The supreme 
rule for justice in the state, Kant finds in this, that nothing should 
be decreed and carried out which might not have been resolved 
upon if the state had come into existence by a contract. The con- 
tract theory is here not an explanation of the empirical origin of 
the state, but a norm for its task. This norm can be fulfilled with 
any kind of constitution, provided only law really rules, and not 
arbitrary caprice. Its realisation is surest if the three public 
fimctions of legislation, administration and judicial procedure are 
independent of each other, and if the legislative power is organised 
in the “republican” form of the representative system, — a pro- 
vision which is not excluded by a monarchical executive. It is only 
by this means, Kant thinks, that the freedom of the individual will 
be secured, so far as this can exist without detriment to the freedom 
of others ; and not until all states have adopted this constitution can 
the state of Kature in which they now find themselves in their rela- 
tions to each other, give place to a state of law. Then, too, the law 
of nations, which is now only provisory, will become “ peremptory.” 

Upon foundations of philosophy of religion and philosophy of 
law is built up, finally, Kant’s theory of history.^ This took form 


» Gf. besides the treatises cited on pp. 417-422. the treatises, Idea of a Uni- 
tirsal Jlistorj froii% a Cosmopolitical Point of Vieic (1784) [tr. by Hastie in 
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in doiiondeuuo upon thu theories of Kousseiui luul Herder, a depend* 
cnco which follows from t!)u antithesis between those authors. 
Kant can see in history neither the aberration from an originally 
good condition of the liunian race, nor the nece.ssary, solf-intolligiblo 
development of man’s original constitution. If there over was a 
primitive paradisiacal state of humanity, it was the state of inno- 
cenc^in which man, living entirely according to his natural impulses, 
was as yet entirely unconscious of his etiiiciil task. The beginning 
of the tt'ork f)/ctia7iaa//o)i, Iiowover, was possible only through a break 
with the state of Nature, siiico It was in connection with its trans* 
gression that thu moral law camu to consciousness. Tliis (theoret- 
ically incomprehensible) “Fu//” was the beginning of history. 
Natural impulse, previously ethically indifferunt, now became evil, 
and w;La to be opposed. 

Since then the progress of lastoiy has consisted not in a growth of 
human happiness, but in ap])roxiiimtion to ethical perfection, and in 
tlic extension of the rule of ethical freedom. With deep earnestness 
Kant takes up the tliought tliat thu development of civilisation suc- 
ceeds only at the cost of individual hap])iness. lie who takes tins 
latter for his aUndard must speak only of a retrogression in liistory. 
The more complicated relations become, the mure t)>o viUal energy 
of civilisation grows, by so much the more do individual wants 
increase, and tlto !e.ss is the prospect of satisfying tlicm. Hut just 
this refutes the opinion of the Enlighteners, :is if happiness were 
man’s vocation. The ethiciil development of thu whole, the control 
of practical reason, grows in an inverse rath to the c]ni>lrical satis- 
faction of the individual. And siiico history represents the outer 
social life of humanity, its goal is tho completion of right and law, 
tliQ establishing of tho best {>oIitical constitution among all peoples, 
perpetual peace — a goal whoso attainment, as is tho case with all 
ideals, lies at an infinite distance. 

§ 40. Natural Furposivoness. 

A. Stadler, Kani'ii Teleoloyie. Ilcrlln, IST-I. 

H. Colicii, KanCn Veyri^mlung der Ahthetik. IJerllii, 1881). 

[J. n. 'I'lifui, The Sources and Development of Kant's Teleology. Chicago, 1802.] 

By his sharp formulation of tlio antithesis of Nature and Free- 
dom, of necessity and purposivoncss (or adaptation to ends), thb 


Drinciptes of Pol/lfca] ; Jlecension von Herder's Idten (1785) ; MuVmasslicher 
Ajfang der WtUgeschichte (1780) \ Das Snde aller Dinge (1704), 
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ings and approvals. The' judgments in which these are expressed 
are evidently all synthetic. Predicates such as agreeable, useful, 
beautiful, and good, are not analytically contained in the subject, 
but express the worth of the-object with reference to an end j they 
are estimations of adaptation, and contain in all cases the euhoT’ 
dinatim of the objpct to its end. Now in the psychological scheme 
which lies at the basis of the Chitique of Pure Reason, Kant desig- 
nates the faculty of subsuming the particular under the general by 
the name Judgment. And this, too, was regarded as playing among 
the theoretical functions, also, the mediating part between Keason 
and Understanding, in such a sort that the former gives principles, 
the latter objects, while the Judgment performs the task of applying 
the principles to the objects. 

But in its theoretical use the Judgment is analytical, since it 
determines its objects by general conceptions according to rules 
of formal logic } the attainment of a correct conclusion depends only 
on finding the appropriate minor for a given major, or i;jice versa. 
In contrast with this determining Judgment, which thus needs no 
“Critique,” Kant sets the reflecting Judgment, in the case of which 
the synthesis consists just in subordination to an end. And accord- 
ingly the problem of the Critique of the Judgment takes this formu- 
lation ; Is it a priori possible to judge Nature to he adapted to an endf 
Evidently this is the highest synthesis of the critical philosophy; 
the application of the category of the practical reason to the object of 
the theoretical. It is clear from the outset that this application itself 
can be neither theoretical nor practical, neither a "knowing nor a 
willing: it is only .a looking at Nature from the point of view of pur- 
posiveness or adaptation to ends. 

If the reflecting Judgment gives to this contemplation, the direc- 
tion of judging Nature with regard to her adaptation to the contem- 
plating subject as such, it proceeds oeslheticaUy, i.e. having regard to 
our mode of feeling or sensibility;* if, on the contrary, it regards 
Nature as if sbe were purposive in herself, then it proceeds teleologi- 
cally in the narrower sense, and so the Critique of the Judgment is 
divided into the investigation of msthetic and teleological prob- 
lems. 

3. In the first part liant is primarily concerned to separate the 
esthetic judgment with exactness from the kinds of judgments of 
feeling or approval which border upon it on both sides, and to this 
end he proceeds from the point of view of the feeling of the beauti- 


* Empfindungticeite : thus Kant justifies hts change in terminology, W., VIL 
^ S. ; cl. II. 60 f. and above, p. 4^ f. 
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fvl. The beautiful shares with the good the a priori character, but 
the good is that which agrees with the end presented as a norm in 
the moral law, while the beautiful, on the contrary, pleases without 
a conception. Por this reason, also, it is impossible to set up a 
universal criterion which shall contain a content according to which 
beauty shall be judged with logical clearness. An aesthetic doctrine 
is impossible ; there is only a Critique of the Taste , that is, an 
investigation as to the possibility of the a priori validity of aesthetic 
judgments. 

On the other hand, the beautiful shares with the agreeable its 
conceptionless quality, the absence of a conscious standard of 
judgment, and, therefore, the immediacy of the impression. But 
the distinction here lies in the fact that the agreeable is something 
individually and contingently gratifying, whereas the beautiful 
forms the object of universal and necessary pleasure.^ The princi- 
ple that there is no disputing over tastes, is true only in the sense 
that in matters of taste nothing is to be effected by proofs with con- 
ceptions, but this does not exclude the possibility of an appeal to 
universally valid feelings. 

Finally, the beautiful distinguishes itself from both the good and 
the agreeable, in . that it is the object of a completely disinterested 
pleasure. This appears in the circumstance that the empirical reality 
of its object is a matter of complete indifference for the aesthetic 
judgment. The hedonic feelings all presuppose the material presence 
of the phenomena which excite them ; ethical approval or disapproval 
concerns just the realisation of the moral end in willing and acting ; 
the aesthetic feelings, on the contrary, require as their condition a 
pure delight in the mere represented image of the object, whether the 
same is objectively present for knowledge or not. The aesthetic life 
lacks the power of the feelings of personal weal and woe, just as it 
lacks the earnestness of a universally worthy work for ethical ends ; 
it is the mere play' of ideas in the imagination. 

. Such a delight which relates not to the object, but only to the 
image of the object, cannot concern the objective material of the object, 
for this always stands in relation to the interests of the subject, 
but only the form in which the object is presented to the mind; 
and in this, therefore, if anywhere, is to be sought the ground of the 
a priori synthesis which belongs to the aesthetic judgments. The 
purposiveness of aesthetic objects cannot consist in their adaptation 
to some interest or other ; it can be only in their adaptation to the 

^ _^o,nt's . Unterscheidung des Schonen vom Angenehmen 

(otrassburg, 1889), where the analogy, to the judgments of perception and of 
experience is emphasised. 
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kuomug Forms, by tho aid o£ which they arc imaged in the mind, 
liut tho faculties which arc activo in presenting every object are 
sensibility and understanding. Tho feclimj of beauty arises, there- 
fore, in connection with those objects in the apprehension of which 
in the imagination sensibility and understanding co-operate in 
harmonious manner. Such objects are pur|>osivo with regard to 
their working upon our ideational activity, and to this relates the 
disinterested delight which manifests itself in the feeling of their 
beauty.* 

Hut thb relation to tho formal principles of objective ideation 
has its ground, not in merely individual activities, but in tiie 
“consciousness in general,” in the “ sui)erscnsuous substrate of 
humanity.” On this :iccount tho feeling of a fitness or pur|>osivc- 
ncss of objects w*ith reference to this consciousness in general is 
unittnally communicable^ though not capable of proof by concep- 
tions, and from this is explained the a priori character of tho 
aesthetic judgments. 

4. While tho “undesigned fitness” or appropriateness of tlie 
beautiful is thus set in relation with tho working of tlio object upon 
tho cognitive functions, Kant conceives tho nature of the nubUme 
from the i)oiut of view of an adaptation of tlie working of the object 
to the relation between the sensuous and supersensuous i>arts of 
human nature. 

While the beautiful signifies a delightful rest in the play of the 
knowing faculties, tho impression of the sublime is effected through 
the medium of a painful feeling of inadequacy. In tho presence of 
the immeasurable greatness or overpowering might of objects, wo 
feel tho inability of our sensuous perception to master them, as an 
oppression and a casting down; but tho supersensuous })Ower of 
our reason raises itself above this our sensuous iuaufflcieucy. If 
here tho imagination has to do only with extensivo magnitudes, — 
tho mathematically sublime, — then tho firmly shaping activity of 
the theoretical reason gains the victory; but if, on tho contrary, it 
has to do with tlio relations of power, — tho dynamically sublime, — 
then tho superiority of our moral worth to all the power of Nature 
comes to consciousness. In both cases tho discomfort over our sen- 
suous inferiority is richly outweighed and overcome by tho triumph 
of our higher rational character. And since this is tho appropriate 


* [A frainnent published by Kelcke in hla Lo$e Slatter au$ Kant's Xachlass 
(B. II. p. 112) Bhows that Kant at one time connected this .adaptation with the 
psychological and physiological conception of a general furtherance of life, 
whether through the senses or throu^ the play of intellectual faculties. Cf, 
J. H. Tufts, op. eft., p. 35 f.] 
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relation of the two sides of our being, these objects have an exalting, 
“ subliming" effect, and produce the feeling of a delight of the reason, 
and this feeling, again, because it. is based only upon the relation pf 
our ideational Forms, is universally communicable and of a priori 
operation. 

5. Kant’s aesthetic theory, accordingly, in spite of its “subjec- 
tive ” point of departure, takes essentially the course of an explana- 
tion of the beautiful and the sublime in Nature; and determines the 
same through the relation of the ideational Forms. Hence the 
philosopher finds piire beauty only where the aesthetic judgment 
relates solely to forms that have no meaning. Where with the 
delight there is mingled a regard for the meaning of the forms for 
any norm whatever, however indefinite, there we have dependent 
beauty. This appears everywhere where the aesthetic judgment is 
directed toward objects in which our thought puts a reference to an 
end. Such norms of dependent beauty rise necessarily as soon as we 
contemplate in the individual phenomenon the relation to the class 
which it represents.. There is no norm of beauty for landscapes, 
arabesques, or flowers, but there may be such perhaps for the higher 
types of the organic world. Such norms are aesthetic ideals, and the 
true ideal of the aesthetic judgment is man. 

The presentation of the ideal is art, the power of aesthetic produc- 
tion. But while this is a function of man which is performed with 
reference to an end, its product will make the impression of the beau- 
tiful only when it appears as undesigned, disinterested, and free 
from the attempt to represent a conception, as is the case with the 
beauty of Kature. Technical art produces structures corresponding 
to definite ends according to rules and designs, — structures which 
are adapted to satisfy definite interests. Fine art must work upon 
the feeling as does a purposeless product of ITature; it must “be 
able to be regarded as Nature.” 

- This, therefore, is the secret of artistic creation, and the character- 
istic element in it, viz. that the mind which builds with a purpose 
works, nevertheless, in the same way as Nature, which builds with- 
out designs and disinterestedly. The great artist does not create 
according to general rules.; he creates the rules themselves in his 
involuntary work; he is original and prototypal. Genius is an in- 
telligence that ivories like Nature. 

In the realm of man’s rational activity the desired synthesis of 
freedom and nature, of purposiveness and necessity, of practical and 
theoretical function, is then represented by genius, which with 

undesigning purposiveness or appropriateness creates the work of 
fine art. ' ^ - 
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6. In tho Critique of the Teleological Judgment the most promi* 
nenttosk is to establish tho relations whiclt, from tho {mints of view 
of transcendental idealism, exist between tho scientifio explanation 
of Xaturcand tho consideration of the adaptation that dwells within 
her. The theory of mituraf Kience can in all lines be only vieclianicat 
“End” {Ziccck) is not a category or a constitutive principle of 
objective knowledge: all explanation of Xature consists in pointing 
out tho causal necessity with which one phenomenon produces 
another; a phenomenon can never bo made intelligible by emphasis* 
ing its adaptation or fitness. Such “h-uy ” teleology is the death of 
all philosophy of Nature. Tho apprehension of purposivencss can, 
therefore, never profess to be an act of knowledge. 

But, on the other hand, the standimint of tho mechanical c.xplana* 
tion of Nature would give us the right to completely reject teleologi- 
cal consideration of Nature, only in caso wo were in a |x)sitioQ. to 
mako intelligiblo with tlie .ltd of scientific conceptions tho whole 
system of experience, even to the last remnant, in j>rinciplo at le.ist. 
But should {mints be found where scientific theory is inadequate for 
tho explanation of tho given material, not indeed on account of tho 
limited nature of the material hitherto aviulablc in human cx{>cri> 
cnee, but on account of tho |>ermanctit form of tho principle which 
determines this material, then in these {mints tho {mssibility of 
supplementing our knowledge by a teleological consideration must 
be conceded, if, at the same time, it ap{>ear3 that that which is 
mechanically inexplicable makes ujmn us tho inevitable impression 
of the pur{)03ivc. Critical teleology can, therefore, concern only tho 
limiting conceptiona of the mechanical exjilanation of Nature. 

..The first of these is Life. A mechanical cx{)lanation of tho organ- 
ism has not only not yet succeeded, but it is, according to Kant, 
im{) 0 S 8 iblQ in principle. All life can bo explained only through 
other life. Wo arc to understand tho individual functions of organ- 
isms through the .mechanical connection of their {xirts with each 
other and with tho environment; but wo shall always bo obliged to 
bring into our account tlio peculiar nature of organised matter and 
•its capacity of reaction, as a factor incapable of further reduction. 
An archmologist of Nature may trace back the genealogy of life, tho 
origination of one species from another according to mechanical prin- 
ciples as far as possible ; ‘ he will always be obliged to stop with an 
original organisation which he cannot explain through tho mere 
mechanism of inorganic matter. 


passages, In which Kant anticipated the latter theory of descent, are 
Uected in Fr. Schultze, Kant und Darwin (Jena, 1874). 
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This explanation is impossible because the essential nature of an 
organism is,- that the whole is determined by the parts just as the 
part is determined by the whole,— that every member is both cause 
and effect of the whole. This reciprocal causality is incomprehem 
sible mechanically : the organism is the miracle in the world of 
experience.^ It is just this inter-related play of forms and forces 
which in the organism makes the impression of the purposive, or of 
adaptation to an end. Therefore the teleological view of organisms 
is necessary and universally valid. But it must never profess to be 
anything else than a mode of consideration. , Thought must never 
be satisfied with this in an individual case ; but the insight into this 
purposeful activity must rather serve as a heuristic principle for 
seeking out the mechanical connections by which this purposeful 
vitality realises itself in each particular case. 

7. A second limit of the knowledge of Nature Kant designates 
by the name of the Specification of Nature. From pure reason arise 
the general Borins of the uniformity of Nature [i.e. causality, etc.], 
but only these. The particular laws of Nature do indeed range 
themselves beneath those general laws, but do not follow from them. 
Their particular content is only empirical, i.e. from the standpoint 
of pure reason it is contingent, and has only the force and validity 
of an actual matter of fact,^ [not that of a priori necessity]. It is 
never to be understood why there is just this and not some other 
content. But at the same time, this particular aspect of Nature 
proves completely purposive; on the one hand, with reference to 
our knowledge, since the wealth of the matter of fact in our experi- 
ence shows itself to be adapted to be ordered under the a priori 
Forms of experience, — and on the other hand, as purposive in itself, 
also, inasmuch as the whole varied multiplicity of the given fits 
together to form a concrete world of reality, which is objectively 
unitary. 

In this lie the reasons a priori for regarding Nature as a whole 
from the point of view of purposiveness, and for seeing in the vast' 
mechanism of her causal connections the realising of a supreme end 
of reason. But in accordance with the primacy of the practical- 
reason, this end can be none other than the moral law, and thus the 
teleological consideration issues in the moral faith in the divine 
world-order. 

liiuilly, if we consider Nature as purposive, in the sense that in 

^ Cf. above, p. 480. • 

< Here Kant joins on in an extremely interesting manner to the latest specu- 
laiious of the Leibmzian Slonadology ; cf. above, p. 425 [cf. further on this point 
Ueber erne Entdeckung, etc., and J, Dewey, Leibniz's New Nssays, last chapter]. 




CHAPTER 11. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF IDEALISM. 

E,. Haym, Die romantiscke Schule. Berlin, 1870. 

[A. Seth, From Kant to Hegel. Lend. 1882.] 

The development of the principles Avon by Kant, to the compre- 
hensive systems of German philosophy, took place under the co- 
operation of very different kinds of circumstances. Externally, it 
was of primary importance that the doctrine of criticism, after 
at first experiencing the fortune of being neglected and misunder- 
stood, was first raised as a standard by the leading spirits of the 
University of Jena, and made the centre of a brilliant teaching 
activity. But in this lay the incitement to build out a unified and 
impressive^ysiem_ojCwstrMc4ip?i, the foundations of Avhich Kant had 
laid by a careful separation and fine arrangement of philosophical 
problems. The systematic impulse ruled philosophical thought at 
no period so energetically as at this, and this was due in good part 
to the desires of an audience in a state of high and many-sided 
excitement, Avhich demanded from the teacher a complete scientific 
Weltanschaming. 

But in Jena philosophy found itself close by Weimar, the resi- 
dence of Goethe, and the main literary city of Germany. In constant 
personal contact, p^g^yi^and philosophy mutually stimulated each 
other, and after Schiller had joined the thoughts of the two, their 
interaction became constantly more intimate and deep with their 
rapid forward movement. 

A third factor was of a purely philosophical nature. A coinci- 
dence that was rich in results willed that just at the time when the 
Critique of Reason of the “ all-crushing ” Konigsberger began to 
break its path, the most firmly articulated and most influential of 
all metaphysical systems, the type of » dogmatism,’’ became known 
in Germany— Spinozism. Through the strife between Jacobi and 
Mendelssohn, which related to Lessing’s attitude to Spinoza, the 
latter’s doctrine was brought into the most lively interest, and thus, 
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in spito of the ilccp opiwsition which prevails between tlie two, 
-l^)Uau(LSpInoza became the two poles about which the thought 
of‘the following generation movcil. 

Tiic predominance of the Kantian Influence may be chiefly rccog> 
ntsed in tliat tlio common character of all these systems is idealism ; * 
they all deve lop out of the antagonistic thoughts winch were iutcr- 
wovc.n,jn, Kant’s treatment of the conception thinij-iii'Usclf. After 
a short time of critical hesitation, Fichte, SchelUufj, and IIcqcI took 
the lead in the unresting effort to understand the world as a System 
of Iteason, Over against the bold energ}’ of mctaphysic.il 8{K'cuIa* 
tion of these thinkers, which was extended by iiuinoroua disciples 
to a many-coloured variety, there ap^iears in men like Schleiermacher 
and Uerhart the ICantuin reminder of the limits of human knowl* 
edge*, while, on the other band, tho same motive unfolded in the 
construction of a Metaphysics of the Irrational in SchelUnifs later 
doctrine, and with iSc/io;><’jiA<iwer. 

Common to all these systems, hoivcvcr, is tho all-sidcdncss of 
philosophical interest, the wealth of creative thoughts, the fmcncss 
of feeling for tho needs of modem culture, and tho victorious power 
of an elaboration from the point of view of a principle, of tho his* 
torical material of ideas. 

_ '^10 CriUque of the Pure JUaton found Uttlo rrgnnl at fln.u and then later 
violent opposUIou. The most iin]*orUnt impetus to Ibis was gl>en by Friedrich 
Heinrich Jacobi (174a>liil0, linally l*n»idcnt of Uio Munich Academy). His 
main ircalUo bears the UUc, DartJ 7/ume Cbtr den Gtnulten, oder Idealitmus 
iind Jpo}istnus'(l<87) ; in addition to Uds tbo IrraUsO (/Vber das Unternthnien 
des Kriticismus die Vernun/t xu Ventande su Mntjen (lb02). Tho ircatlao 
Von den giktlieAen Pingen und ihrer Offenbarung (1811) was directed against 
Scbclling, Cf. also bis fnlroductlun to bis pbllosopbical writings in tho second 
volume of tho complete edition (Ovols., I^ips. Ibl2-lb2&). His main dlsclplo 
was Fr. Kbppoa (I77t>“l&&3 ; Darstellunn des Il’Mcni cirr PAiftwopAie, Nurem- 
berg, 1810; cf, on ulxa Uieart. K. by W. wlndclbandla Prsch «. Gruber's A’jic.). 

As further opponents of Kant aro to bo named Gottlob Krnst Schulze 
(1701-1823), tho author of tho anonymous writing, ^nesidexiKUs uder iiber die 
^(ndamenfe der PUmentarphilosophie (1702), and of a Kntik der iheorettschen 
Philosophic (Hamburg, IbOl); J. G. Hamann (cf. above, p. 610), whose 
‘review” of tho Critique was first printed in 1801 In Hclnhold’s Peitragen, 


’ Let it bo remarked hero at llio outset that not only tho main scries of the 
development from Relnliold to Fichte, ScbelUng, Krause, Scldcicnnacher, and 
Hegel is idealistic, but also tho scries which is usually opposed to this, llerbart 
and Schopenhauer, In so far, that is, as by “idealism” is understood tho 
dissolution or resolution (Aft/fd««nj;) of tho world of expcricnco in tho process 
ot consciousness. llerbart and Schopenhauer aro “idealists” in tho same 
degree as Kant; they posit thlngs-in-Uicnisclvcs, but the world of tbo senses 
is to them also a “phenomenon of consciousness.” With Schopenhauer this 
usually noted. With Herbart, on the contrarj', tlio circumstance that ho 
wiled the thlngs-In-thcmselves “Reals” (i?«<t?«n), In connection with the fact 
tnat for entirely other reasons ho opposra the Fichte-IIegel line of thought, _ 
lias led to the completely distorted and misleading mode of expression which 
i'?f through all previous text-books of the history of philosophy, of terming 
us uoctrine “ realism,” and him in opposition to the “ Idealists ” a “ realist.” 
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and G. Herder in his treatise, Verstand und Vernunft, eine Metakritik zur 
Krilik der reinen Verniinfi (1799), also in the Kalligone. 1890. 

Jac. Sig. Beck (1761-1842 ; Einzig mdglicher Standpunkt, aus welchem die 
kritische Philosnphie beurtheilt werden muss, Riga, 1796) worked more posi- 
tively in the development of the Kantian doctrine, as did also Salomon Malmon 
(died 1800; Versuch einer Transscendentalphilosophie, 1790; Versuch einer 
neuen Logik, 1794; Die Kategorien des Aristoteles, 1794; cf. J. Witte, S. M., 
Berlin, 1876). . • 

In Jena the Kantian philosophy was introduced by Professor Erh. Schmid ; 
its main organ was the Allgemeine Litteraturzeitung, which appeared there after 
1785, edited by Schtitz and Hufeland. The greatest success for extending^ the 
doctrine of Criticism was gained by K. E. Beinhold’s Brief e Uber die kantische 
Philosophie, which first appeared in Wieland’s Deutscher Merkur (1786). 

The same author begins also the series of re-shapings and transformations 
of the doctrine. Karl Leonh. Reinhold (1768-1823 ; fled from the cloister of 
the Barnabites in Vienna ; 1788, Professor in Jena ; from 1794 Professor in 
Kiel) wrote Versuch einer neuen Theorie des menschlichen Vorstellungsvermd- 
gens (Jena, 1789) and Das Fundament des philosophischen Wissens (1791). 
Later, after many changes in his standpoint, he fell into fantasticalness and was 
forgotten. His teaching presented in his Jena period gave in crude outlines 
a superficially systematic exposition, which soon became the school-system of 
the “Kantians.” To tear from forgetfulness the names of these numerous 
men is not for this place. 

Much finer, richer, and more independent was the work which Pr. Schiller 
gave to Kant’s ideas. Of his philosophical writings are here principally to be 
named On Grace and Dignity, 1793 ; On the Sublime, 1793 ; Letters upon the 
JEsthetical Education of Man, 1795 ; On Naive and Sentimental Poetry, 1796 
[Eng. tr. Bohn Library]. In addition to these the philosophical poems such as 
Die Kunstler, Ideal und Leben, and the correspondence with Komer, Goethe, 
and W. V. Humboldt. Cf. K. Tomaschek, Sch. in seinem Verhaltniss zur 
Wissenschaft, Vienna, 1862 ; K. Twesten, Sch. in seinem Verhaltniss zur TFia- 
senschaft, Berlin, 1863 ; Kuno Fischer, Sch. als Philosoph, 2(1 ed., 1891 ; Fr. 
Ueberweg, Sch. als Historiker und Philosoph, pub. by Brasch, Leips. 1884. 

Johann Gottlieb Fic^e, born 1762, at Rammenau in Lusatia, educated in 
the “Princes’ School ’’’at Pforta and at the University of Jena, after he had 
experienced many changes of fortune as a private teacher and had become 
famous by his Kritik aller Offenbarung, which appeared by chance anony- 
mously, and was universally ascribed to Kant (1792), was called in 1794, while 
living in Zurich, to become Reinhold’s successor as Professor at Jena. After a 
brilliant activity there, he was dismissed in 1799, on account of the “atheism 
controversy’’ (cf. his Appe?Za«7o7i dtas and the Gerichtliche Verant- 

wortungsschrift), and went to Berlin, where he came into connection with the 
Romanticists. In 1805 he was for a time assigned to the University of Erlangen ; 
in 1806 he went to Konigsberg, and then returned to Berlin, where in the winter 
of 1807 to 1808 he delivered the Beden an die deutsche Nation. At the newly 
f()mided Berlin University he acted as Professor and as the first Rector. He 
died, 1814, of hospital fever. His main writings are Grundlage der gesammten 
Wissenschaftslehre, 1794 ; Grundriss des Eigenthiimlichen der Wissenschafts- 
lehre, 1795 [thep two, together with other minor works, are translated by 
A. E. Kroeger, under the title The Science of Knowledge, Lond. 1889] ; Natur- 
recht, 1796 [tr. by A. E. Koeger, The Science of Bights, Loud. 1889] ; the 
■ to the Wissenschaftslehre, 1797 ; System der Sittenlehre, 1798 ; 

it\ Menschen^ 1800 ; Der geschlossene Handelsstaat-, 1801.;. 

IFese?! des Gelelirten^ 1806 ; Grundzuge des gegenxeartigen Zeitalters, 
1806 ; Anweisung zuni seligen Leben, 1806 £of the last five all but the second' 
are trans. by W. Smith, Fichte's Popular Works, Lond. 1889. There are also' 
transl^atio^ and criticisms in Jour, of Spec. P7n7.] ; Works, 8 vols., , Berlin, 

1 oon Ronn, 1834; Life and Correspondence, Sulzbach, 

18J0 ; Correspondence with Schellmg, Leips. 1856 ; cf. J. H. Lowe, Die Philos. 
Fichte's, Stuttgart, 1862; R. Adamson, Fichte, Lond. 1881 ; [also ’art. in Ene. 
Brit. • C. C. Everett,. Pm^je’s Science of Knowledge, Chicago, 1883]. 
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Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph SchelUag, boro, 1776, at Leonberg ia WUrtem- 
berg, came to Leipsic in 1796 after his education in Tlibingen, was made Pro- 
fessor in Jena in 1798, and in Wiirzbuig in 1808. Called in 1806 to the Munich 
Academy, and for a time (1820-1826) active at the Erlangen University, he 
entered in 1827 the newly founded University of Munich. From here he ac- 
cepted, in 1840, a call to Berlin, where he soon gave up his activity as a teacher. 
He died in-1854 in Ragaz. Cf. Aua Sch.'s Leben in Brtefen, ed. by Plitt, Leips. 
1869 f. ; Caroline, Briefe, etc., ed. by G. Waitz, Leips. 1871. Schelling’s devel- 
opment as philosopher and author falls into five periods: (1) Philosophy of 
Nature, Jdeen zu einer Philos, der Natur, 1797 ; Von der Weltseele, 1798 ; 
Erster Bntv:urf eines Systems der NatnrphUosophie, 1799; (2) .^Esthetic Ideal- 
ism, i>er transcendentale Idealismus, 1^; Vorleaungen uber die Philosophie 
der Kunst; (3) Absolute Idealism, DarsteUting ineines Systeins der Philosophie, 
1801 ; Bruno, oder uber das naturliche und gottliche Prineip der Binge, 1802 ; 
Vorleaungen uber die Methods dea akademischen Studiums, 1803; (4) his 
Doctrine of Freedom, Philosophie und Religion, 1804 ; Untersuchungen uber 
das Wesen der menschlichen Freiheit, 1809; Denkmal der Schrift Jacobi's von 
den gbttlichen Bingen, 1812 ; (6) Philosophy of Mythology and Revelation, 
Lectures in Part II. of the writings; Collected works, 14 vols., Stuttg. and 
Augsb. 1856-1861 ; [J. Watson, Schelling's Transcendental Idealism, Chicago, 
Griggs series]. 

Among the thinkers who stood in close relation to Schelling may be noticed, 
of the Romantic School, Fr. Schlegel (1772-1829 ; Characteristics and Criti- 
cisms in the “Athenaeum," 1799 f. ; Lucinde, 1799; Philosophical Lectures, in 
the years 1804-6, ed. by Windischmann, 18^ f. ; Complete writings, 16 vols., 
Vienna, 1840 [Eng. tr. of the Philosophy of History and of the Philosophy of 
Life and of Language in Bohn Library]) and Novalls (Fr. v. Hardenberg, 
1772-1801), also K. W. F. Solger (1780-1819; Erxein, 1816; PhilosophUche 
Oesprdche, 1817 ; Forlesungcn ixber .£sthetik, ed. by Heyse, 1820) ; further, 
Lor. Okea (1779-1851 ; Lehrbuck der Xaturphilosophie, Jena, 1809 ; cf. A. 
Ecker, L. 0., Stuttgart, 1880) ; H. Steffens (1773-1846 ; a Norwegian, Grund- 
ziige der philosophUchen XaturiBisaenschaft, 1806), G. H, Schubert (1780- 
1860; Ahndungen einer allg. Geschichte des Lebens, 1806 f.), Franz Baader 
(1766-1841 j Fennenta Cognitionis, 1822 fl. ; Speculative Dogmatik, 1827 ff. 
Complete writings with a biography ed. by Fr. Hoflmann, Leips. 1851 If.) ; 
and finally, K. Chr. Fr. Krause (1781-1832 ; Entvsurf des Systems der Philoso- 
^a!f- ^^hild der Menschheit, 1811 ; Abriss des Systems der Philosophie, 

1826 ; Vorlesungen uber das System der Philosophic, 1828. Some years since an 
mexhaustible body of material has appeared from his literary remains, ed. by 

Hohlfeld and A. Wfinsche. Cf. B. Eucken, Zur Erinnerung an K., Leips. 


_ Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hege l, Schelling’s older friend, was born, 1770, 
in Stuttgart, studied in Tlibingen; was a private teacher in Berne and Frank- 
fort, and began, in 1801, his activity as a teacher in Jena, where, in 1805, he 
pe^me Professor Extraordinary. After 1800 be became editor of a review 
m Bamberg, and in 1808 Gymnasium Director in Nuremberg. In 1816 he went 
M Professor to Heidelberg; in 1818 from there to Berlin, where he worked 
until his death in 1831 as the head of a school which extended with greater and 
g^ter brilliancy. Besides the articles published in the Kritische Journal der 
Philosophic, which he edited in connection with Schelling, lie published Phdno- 
nenologie des Geistea (1807) [tr. of chs. 1. 2, and 3 iu Jour. Spec, Phil., Vol 
» tr. in prep, by J. Royce, Holt & Co., N.Y.] ; irtsscnscAa/f der Logik 
(1812 fE.)_[tr. of Vol. II. by W. T. Harris, Hegel's Doctrine of Refiectioti ] ; 
Lncyclopddie der philosophischen Wissenaehaften (1817) [of this the Logic is 
iSvi^' tvith Prolegomena by W. Wallace, Clar. Press, 1874, 2d ed., in 2 vols., 
vZ J J » Grundlinien der Philosophic des Recht's (1821). After 1827 the Jahr- 
"'‘^erjtlr xcissenschajlliche Kritik was the oxgaa of his school. His works, 
10^0 his lectures edited by bis students, were published in 18 vols. (Berlin, 
ioo2 ff.) [trans. of the Philosophy of History, by J. Sibree, Bohn Library ; of the 
hv \v of Art, by B. Bosanquet (Lond. 1886) ; of the PAi7. of Art, abr. 

• H^tie (Edin.), and of the second part of the same in Jour. Spec, Phil., 

* .-XIII. ; of the History of Philosophy, by E. S. Haldane, in 3 vols., 
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Vol. I. (Lond. 1892) ; of the FKil. of Religion and of the State, in part in Jour. 
Spec. Phil., Vols. XV.-XXL]. From the very extensive literature we may 
name C. Kosenkranz, iT.’s Leben (Berlin, 1844), and IT. als deutscher National- 
philosoph (Berlin, 1870) [part, trans. G. S, Hall, St. Louis, 1876] ; R. Haym, 
H. und seine Zeit (Berlin, 1857) ; K. Kostlih, H. (Tubingen, 1870) ; ' J. Klaiber, 
Hblderlin, Schelling und Hegel in ihren schwabischen Jugendjahren (Stuttgart,- 
1877) [The Secret of Hegel, by J. H. Stirling (Lond, .1885), 2 vols. ; Hegel, by 
E. Call'd (Edin. and Lond. 1883) ; Hegelianism and Personality, by Seth (Edin. 
and Loud., 2d ed., 1893) ; Critical Expositions in Griggs series (Chicago) ; of 
the Hlsthetics, by J. S. Kedney (1885) ; of the Philosophy of the State and of 
History, by G. S. Mon-is (1887) ; and of the Logic, by W. T. Harris (1890) ; 
numerous articles in the Jour. Spec: Phil, cited in last-named work], 

Friedrich Ernst Daniel Schleiermacher, born, 1768, in Breslau, educated at 
the Herrnhuter educational institutions in Niesky and Barby, and at the 
University of Halle, after private positions took a vicarship in Landsberg, and 
in 1796 began his duties as preacher at the Berlin Charitg. In 1802 he went 
as court preacher to Stolpe ; in 1804 as Professor Extraordinary to Halle ; in 
1806 returned to Berlin, where in 1809 he became preacher at the DreifaltigkeUs- 
kirche; and in 1810 Professor at the University. He acquitted himself well 
in both offices, occupying at the time a successful position in the ecclesiastical 
movement (Union) until his death in 1834. His philosophical writings form 
the third part of his works collected after his death (Berlin, 1835 £f.). They 
contain his lectures on Dialectic, HJsthetic, etc. ; among his writings are to 
be mentioned : Jteden uber die Religion an die Gebildeten unter ihren Verdchtern 
(1799) ; Monologen (1800) ; Grundlinien einer Kritik der bisherigen Sittenlehre 
(1803). The most important work, the Ethik, is given in the coll, works,, in 
tlie edition by Al. Schweizer ; it is also published in an edition by A. Twesten 
(Berlin, 1841).^ — Cf. Aus Sch.'s Leben in Briefen, ed. by L. Jonas and W. Dil- 
they, 4 vols. (Berlin, 1858-1868) ; W. Dilthey, Leben Schleiermacher' s, N o\. I. 
(Berlin, 1870) [art. S. in Eiic. Brit., J. F. Smith]. . . 


Johann Friedrich Herbart, born, 1776, at Oldenburg, educated there and at 
the Jena University, for a time private teacher in Berne and acquainted witli 
Pestalozzi, became in 1802 Privatdocent in Gottingen, was from 1809 to 1833 
Professor in Konipberg, and then returned to Gottingen- as Professor, where 
he died, 1841. His main writings are: Hauptpunkte der Metaphysik (1806) ; 
Allgemeine praktische Philosophic (1808) ; Einleitung in die Philosophic (1813) ; 
Lehrbuch zur Psychologic (1816) [Eng. tr. by M. K. Smith, N.Y. 1891] ; Psycho- 
logie als Wissenschaft (1824 1). Complete edition by: G. Hartenstein, 12 vols, 
(Leips. 1850 ff.) ; in process of appearance, ed. by K. Kehrbach, since 1882.. The 
pedagogical writings have been edited by 0. Willraann in 2 vols. (Leips. 1873 
and 1875). Cf, G. Hartenstein, Die Probleme %ind Grundlehren der allgemeinen 
Metaphysik (Leips. 1836) ; J. Kaftan, Sollen und (Leips. 1872) ;’j. Cape- 
sius. Die Metaphysik Herbart' s (Leips. 1878) [Ward, art. Herbart, in Enc. 
J5)'it.]. 


Arthur Schopenhauer, born 1788 in Danzic, passed over somewhat late to 
philosophical life, studied in Gottingen and Berlin, received his decree in 1813 
Jena with his treatise on the Fourfold Root of the PHnciple of SuMcient 
Reason, lived for a time at Weimar and Dresden, habilitated as Privatdocent 
m ^rlm in iStO, but withdrew after he had won no success in a work as 
ueacher which was frequently interrupted by journeys; and spent the rest of his 
life in private, after 1831, in Frankfort on the Main, where he died in 1860. 

und Vorstellung, 1819 TThe World as 
^ Haldane and J. Kemp, Lond. and Boston, 3 

TOls., 1884-86]. To. this were attached Ueber den Willen in der Natxir, 1836; 
Biebexden Grundprobleme der Ethik, 1841 ; finally, Parerga und Paralipomena, 

1873 f.), and since then frequently 
[Pr- 0.1 -Fourfold Root and of On the Will in Nature, by K. Hille- 
brand, Bohn Library, 2d ed. 1891 ; of selected essays by Bax, Bohn Library, also 
by 1. B Saunders, 5 vols., Lond and N.Y., 3d ed., 1892.] Cf. W. Gwinner, 
Sch. s Leben, -d ed. (Leips. 1878) ; J. FrauenstSdt, Briefe Uber die Sch.' sche 
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Vhilo$oj)hit (Lcips. 1854) ; R. Scydcl, Sch*$ SysUm (LclpA. 1857) ; A. Haym, 
A. Sch. (Rcrtin. 1804) ; G. JcUlncky Die iVtltanschauunjen Leibniz* uiid 
Schopenhauer's (Lcips. 1872) [II, Zlmmcrn, Schopenhauer, liis Life and Phil., 
Loud. 187(1 ; J. Sully. Pessimism, 2(1 cd.. Lond. 1801 ; Adamson lu Jliiid, IB70j. 

By the side of the main tnctaphyalcal development runs a psychological 
aide-Une. a series of schools \vhlch. In an eclectic way, frequently approached 
the doctrines of the great systems by Uio path of Uic psycliolopical method. 
Such is the relation to Kant oitd Jacobi of J. Fr. Fries (1773-1813 ; Jleiiihold, 
Pichle uiid Sehellin^, 1803; trfuen, G/aute ufuf ^lAaduny. 1805; AVue Jfn'tii' 
der Vernunjt, 1807 ; Psyehiieht Anthropoioqit, 1820 {. Cf. Kuno Fischer, Die 
beiden kantisehen Schulen fii Jena, Acad. AcIdrcjiS, Stultg. 1602), — to Kant and 
Fichte of Wlllj. Traug. Krug (1770-1842; Orqanon der Philosophic, 1801; 
//andifwrtcriixrA der lAUos. iriMriucAq/len. 1827 If.), — to Fichte and Shelling 
of Fried. Bouterwek (1700-1828; ..tpodil/a', 17W>; AUlhetik, 1800), — and 
finally, to Ilcrh.trt of Fr. Beneke (1708-1854; Psyehologische Skizsen, 1825 
and 1827 ; Lehrbueh der Ptycholo'jie, als -VaXunrlaifnacAa/l, 1832 ; Metaphysik 
und PeligionsphilosophlCf 1840; Die ntue Psychologic, 1845). 


S 41. Tha Thing>m*lUelf. 

The compelling jKiwcr which Kant's philosophy gained over tho 
iiiinds and hearts of men was duo chiclly to tho earnestness .and 
greatness of its ctliical conception of tho world ; * tho progress of 
thought, however, attached itself primarily to tho now form which 
had been given to tho prittciples of tho theory of hnowlcdgo in tho 
Critique of the Pure Reaeon. Kant look tho antithesis of phenom- 
ena and noumena from earlier pliilosopliy ; but by his transcen- 
dental analytic ho widened tho realm of phenomena to iucludo tho 
wholo compass of human knowledge, and the thing-in-itself survived 
only as a problematical conception, liko a ruilimcnt.ary organ, wliich 
mjglit bo indeed characteristic for tho historical genesis of this 
theory of knowledge, hut which performed no living function in it. 

1. This was first seen by Jacohi^ when ho confessed that without 
the presupposition of realism ono could not enter tho Kantian 
(‘ystem, and with tho same could not remain in it;* for tho concep- 
tion of tho sensibility introduced at tho beginning involves tho 
causal relation of being affected by things-in-tliemsolves, — -a rela- 
tion which, according to tho doctrine of the analytic that categories 
must not be applied to things-in-thomsclves, it is forbidden to think. 
In this contradiction of professing to think tliings-in-themselves 
and yet of not being permitted to think them, tho wholo critique of 
the reason moves ; and at tho same time this contradictory assump- 
tion does not at all help to guarantco to our knowledge of phe- 
nomena even the slightest relation to truth. For, according to 
Kant, the mind presents to itself in thought “neither itself nor 


^ ®®Pccially to be recognised from Uelnbold's Bnefen liter die 
* Jacobi, W., II. 304. 
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ofclier things, but solely and alone that which is neither what the 
mind is itself, nor what other things are.” ^ The faculty of cogni- 
tion hovers between a problematical X of the subject and an equally 
problematical X of the object. The sensibility has nothing behind 
it, and the understanding nothing before it; “in a twofold en- 
chanter’s smoke, called . space and time, rise the ghostly forms of 
phenomena or appearances in which nothing appears.” = If we 
assume things, Kant teaches that knowledge has not the least to dO 
with them. The critical reason is a reason busy about pure nothr 
ing, i.e. only about itself. If, therefore, criticism will not fall into 
nihilism or absolute scepticism, the transcendental idealist must 
have the courage to assert the “ strongest ” idealism ; “ he must 
declare that only phenomena are. 

In the claim that what Kant calls the object of knowledge is in 
truth “ nothing,” inheres as a presupposition the same naive realism, 
the destruction of which was the great service of the transcendental 
analytic ; and the same realism determines also the epistemology of 
Faith, which Jacobi opposes to “the transcendental uncertainty,” 
not without being entirely dependent upon it- All truth is knowl- 
edge of the actual ; but the actual asserts itself in human con- 
sciousness not through thought, but through feeling; just Kant’s 
experiment proves that thought alone moves in a circle out of which 
there is no access to actuality, in an endless series of the condi- 
tioned in which no unconditioned is to be found. The fundamental 
law of causality may indeed be formulated in exactly this manner, 
viz. there is nothing unconditioned. Knowledge, therefore, or thought 
that can be demonstrated, is in its very nature, as Jacobi says, 
Spinozism, — a doctrine of the mechanical necessity of all that is 
finite: and it is the interest of science that there be no God, — 
indeed, a God who could be known would be no God.-* Even he 
who is in his heart a Christian must be in his head a heathen ; he 
who will bring into his intellect the light which is in his heart 
quenches it.® But this knowledge is only a mediate knowing ; the 
true, immediate Tcnowing is feeling ; in this we are truly one with the 
object,® and possess it as we possess ourselves in the’ certainty of 
a faith that has no proof.^ This feeling, however, as regards its 
objects, is of a twofold kind: the reality of the sensuous reveals 
itself to us in perception, that of the supersensuous in the “ reason.’’ 


B •’ “ W., III. Ill f. 

^ * W., III. .384. 

® 1.0 Ha'inann, 1. 367 . s ^75 

^ conception of belief and his distinction of impressions and ideas 

(here called yorstellunge)i) experience in this a noteworthy transfornvation. 
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For this iuj)ra»na^urai therefore, “reason” signifies the 

immediate feeling of the reality of the sui>crscnsuuus, of God, free* 
dom, morality, and immortality. lu this limitation Kant’s dualism 
of theoretical and practical reasou and of the primacy of the latter 
return in Jacobi,* to be placed iu the service of a mystical extrava- 
gance of feeling, which manifesU itself also in the character of 
a style which is warm and full of spirit, but rhapsotlical :uid more 
given to assertion than to proof. 

This same fundamental conception, brought somewhat nearer to 
ICant, appears with Fritt, In demanding that the ktiowlcdge of the 
a pr/ori forms to which the critical philosopliy aspired must itself 
arise o posteriorif through inner exiterteHce, and therefore that Kant’s 
results must be established or set right by an “anthropological” 
critique, he rested upon the conviction that the immediate, proper 
eoguitions of the reason are given originally in an obscure form 
through the feeling,* aiul transformed into iutellectuivl knowledge 
only by means of rejitciiou. This Leibnizian body ends, Ijowever, 
in the critical tail, since the i»erceptioual and coneoptional Forms of 
this reflection are regarded as only an expression of tlie phenomenal 
mode in which the above origitud truth [;vs experienced iu feeling] 
appears ; on the other hand, the body received a Kant-Jucobi head, 
when the limitation of knowledge to these phenomenal Forms liad 
set over against it the immediate relation of moral faith to things- 
in-themselves, wldle at the same time- — with a decided attachment 
to the CrUiqxte of Judgment — tho aisthetic and religious feelings 
had ascribed to them tho signiticauee of a presofje {AhMluug) 
that tho lieing which lies at tho basis of plienomena is just that to 
which the practical reason relates. 

2. Tho untenability of tho Kantian conception of the thing-in-itself, 
so keenly recognised by Jacobi, became palpable to a certain extent 
when Jieinhold in his Elementary Philosophy made tho attempt to 
present tho critical doctrine in a systematic unity. lie admired 
Kant and adopted entirely his solutions of tlio individual problems, 
but missed in him tho formulation of a simple, fundamental princi- 
ple from which all particular insights might be deduced. Through 
the fulfilment of this (Cartesian) demand,’ opposing private opinions 
would .be at last replaced by the philosophy, — Pliilosophy without 
any surname. Ho himself believed tliat ho had found this principle 
m the principle which ho supposed to bo quite free from presuppo- 
sitions, — that in consciousness every idea is distinguished by the 


* W.. IU. 351 0. * Fries. Nent Kritik, I. 200 

• RelnhoW, Seitruge, I. 91 ff. 
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consciousnBSS of subjsct and objectj and is related to botb {^PTinciple 
of Consciousness)} Hence there inheres in every idea something 
that belongs to the subject and something that belongs to the 
object. From the object comes the manifold of the material, from 
the subject the synthetic unity of the Form. From this ■ it follows 
that neither the object in itself, nor the . subject in itself, is know- 
able, but only the world of consciousness which hovers between the 
two ; from this results further the opposition of the (sensuous) 
material impulse and of the (ethical) F’orm impulse; in the former 
the heteronomy of the dependence of the will upon things may be 
recognised ; in the latter the autonomy of the will directed toward 
the formal conformity to law. 

In this crude form the Kantian School propagated the doctrine of 
the master; all, the fineness and profound meaning of the analytic 
of the “object ’’ had become lost, and the only substitute was Rein- 
hold’s effort to find in the “ideational {Vorstellungsver- 

mogen), or “ consciousness,”; the deeper unity of all the. different 
cognitive powers which Kant had separated from each other as 
Sensibility, Understanding,. Judgment, and Reason. In so far the 
“fundamental philosophy ” opposed with a positive hypothesis the 
objections which the sharp separation of the sensibility and the xtnder- 
standing in the Kantian doctrine encountered with many contempora- 
ries. This separation presented itself in the exposition determined 
by the after-working of the Inaugural Dissertation (cf . p. 538, note 
4), still more strongly than the spirit of the Critique of Reason 
required; and became at the same time still more palpable by the 
dualism of the practical philosophy. So the tendency was awak- 
ened to replace the sensibility again in its rights as against Kant, 
and the Leibnizian doctrine of the gradual transition from the func- 
tions of sense to those of reason proved the source of a powerful 
counter-current against Kant’s “dissection” of the soul, — a dissec- 
tion more apparent than serious. Hamann ■ in his review, and in 
conjunction with him. Herder iii his Metalcritik, urged this against 
the Critique of Pure Reason. Both lay chief emphasis upon lan- 
guage as the fundamental, unitary, sensuous-intellectual work of 
the reason, and seek to show how from the first “ splitting apart ” 
of sensibility and understanding, all the other chasms and dualisms 
of the critical philosophy necessarily followed.- 


^ Neue Theorie des Vbrat., pp. 201 S. 

- Herder, Metakritik, 14, 111. Works in 40 vols., XXXVn. 333 ff. Moreover, 
this thought as^ Herder presented it in the Metakritik, a silly composition of 
personal irritation, was for a long time a positively impelling moment in the 
deyelopment. Cf. § 42. 
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- 3.'Tho weak points in Rcinhold’s system could not cscajM) the 
sceptics, but their attacks applied at tho same time to Kant lumself. 
They were united most effectively in Schulze’s ^nesidemxis. Ho 
shows that the critical method ensnares itself by setting for Itself 
a task, t!io solution of which is according to its own results im- 
l>osslblc. For If tho Critiqui seeks the conditions which lie at tlie 
basis of experience, tlicso conditions are yet not themselves objects 
of ex^>crienco (a conception which certainly corresponded better 
with Kant’s meaning than did Fries’ attempt at a ])sycho]ogical 
discovery of tlic a priori) : the critical method demands, therefore, 
that philosophical knowledge, at all events a tltiuking in (xitegorics, 
shall go beyond experience; and just this the Analytic declares 
impermissible. In fact, tho “reason” and cacli of the knowing 
faculties, as sensibility, understanding, etc., is a thing-in-itself, an 
imperceptible ground of tho empirical activities of tho kind of 
cognition in question; and of all these thiugs-in-themselves and 
their relations to each other and U> ex}>erience, the criticid philoso' 
phy — the metaphysics of knowledge— offers a very circumstantial 
body of information. To be sure, this information is, if closely 
examined, very slight; for such a “faculty” is ultimately thought 
only as an unknown common cause of empirical functions, and is 
to be characterised only througii these its workings. 

“iEnesidemus” develops this criticism in connection with Rein* 
hold’s conception of tho “ideational faculty”;’ ho sliows that wo 
explain nothing at all, when wo postulate over again tlio content 
of that which is to bo explained, provided with tho problematical 
mark “power” or “faculty.” Schulzo thus turned against tho 
“faculty tlieory,” which was employed by tho empirical psycliolo- 
gists of tho Enlightenment in rather a thoughtless manner. It is 
only descriptively that thoro is any sense in comprehending like 
phenomena of tho psychical life under ono generic couception; but 
to hypostatise this conception to a metaphysical power — this is 
a mythological treatment of psychology. ^Vith this watch*word 
Herbart* extended tho criticism of Schulzo to tho whole earlier 
psychological theory, and Bencke also saw in tho bringing into 
prominence of this conception tho essential progress towards a 
natural science of tho soul ; i.e. tho assoeiational psychology.® 

For Schulze, this is only one of tho elements in a proof that the 
entical philosophy, while aiming to prove tho authority of the 
causal conception as against Hume, professes to limit the same 

. ’ -^nesid., p. 98. 

* Herbart, Lehrb., z.Psj/ch:, § 3; W., V. 8 and elsewhere. 

Beneke, Neue Psych., pp. 34 ff. 
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to experience, and yet everywhere makes the assumption of a , 
causal relation between experience and that which “lies at its 
basis.” Here, too, belongs of course the contradiction, already 
exhibited by Jacobi, in the conception of the thing-in-itself by 
which the “sensibility” is said to be affected. Every attempt of 
the Critique of Pivre Reason to go beyond the circuit of experience, 
even merely problematically, is judged in advance by itself.^ 

4. The first attempt to transform the conception of the thing-in- 
itself, untenable in its Kantian shape, proceeded from Salomon 
Maimon. He saw that the assumption of a reality to be placed 
outside of consciousness involves a contradiction. What is thought 
is in consciousness ; to think of a something outside of consciousness 
is as imaginary as it would be mathematics to regard the require- 
ment V— a as a real quantity. The thing-in-itself is an impossible 
conception. But Avhat was the inducement to form it ? It lay in 
the need of explaining the given in consciousness." It meets us, that 
is to say, in our ideas of the antithesis between the Fo7'm which we 
ourselves create and are conscious of creating, and the material 
which we only find present in us, without knowing how we come 
by it. Of the Eorms we have, therefore, a complete consciousness ; of 
the matter, on the contrary, only an incomplete consciousness; it is 
something that is in consciousness, without being produced with con- 
sciousness. But since nothing outside of consciousness is thinkable, 
the given can be defined only by the lowest grade of the complete- 
ness of consciousness. Consciousness can be thought as diminishing 
through an infinite number of intermediate stages down to nothing, 
and the idea of the limit of this infinite series (comparable to the 
V2) is that of the merely-given, the thing-in-itself. Things-in-them- 
selves are, therefore, as Maimon says with direct reference to Leibniz 
—petites perceptions ; ct.p. 424.— differentials of consciousness.^ The 
thing-in-itself is the limiting conception for the infinite decreasing 
series from complete consciousness down — an iin'otional quantity. 
The consequence of this fundamental assumption with Maimon is, 
that of the given there can always be only an incomplete knowledge, 
as there is only an incomplete consciousness,* and that complete 


1 The author of the JEnesidemus repeated the thoughts of his polemic in 
most concise and comprehensive manner in his Kritik der theoretischen Philoso- 
’-r. ^ work, moreover, which contains not only an analysis of 
the Critique of Pure Peasoii (1. 172-582), which is, one of the best even to the 
present day, but also a criticism of the same, supported by deep historical 
understanding (found II. 126-722). Cf. oh the relation to Leibniz, II. 176 ff. ’ 

- Maimon, Transscendentalphilos., pp. 419 f. . .. 

® Ib. 27 f£. 

Clf. the . contingency of the world with Leibniz and the specification of 
Nature with Kant, pp. 398 f., 566- . 
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knowledge is limited to the knowledge of tlie autonomous Forms of 
the theoretical consciousness, to mathematics and logic. In his 
esteem for these two demonstrative sciences Maimon's critical scej)- 
ticism is in harmony with Hume; with regard to their theories of 
the knowledge. of that which is empirically given they diverge 
diametrically. 

With this, however, it had become clear that the investigations of 
the Critifine of Pure Heaton require a now conception of the relation 
of consciousness and Beimj. Being is to be thought only in consetous- 
ness, only a kind of coitscfousiiess. Thus the prophecy of Jacobi 
begins to bo fulfilled ; Kant’s doctrine urges toward the “strongest 
idealism.” 

This is seen in a disciple who stood in the closest relations to 
Kant himself: Sigisraund Beck. He found ‘ tho “Only Possible 
Standpo' it for Estimating the Critical Philosophy ” in this, that 
the datum of tho individual consciousness, given it as “object,” is 
made tho content of an “original,** supr.wndividual* consciousness, 
whiclufor this reason is authoritative for tlie truth of the empirical 
knowing process. In the place of tho things.in.t])cmselvcs lie set 
Kant’s “consciousness in general.” But ho explained to himself in 
tliis way tho a priori character of tho pure conceptions and catego- 
ries: tho given in the sensuous manifold remained for him also tho 
unsolved remnant of the ICantmu i>roblcin. 

5. The full idealistic disiutcgr.ition of tho conception of tho | 
thing-in-itsolf was tlie work of Fichte. Wo may best understand / 
tho matter by following tho course of thought in his introductions 
to his iSeience of Knoivledge? which attaches itself directly, in a 
free reproduction, to tlie most difRcult part of the Kantian doctrine, 

— the transcendental deduction, — and illumines with complete clear- 
ness the culmination of tho movement of thought here considered. 

The fundamenta l problem of philosophy — or, as Fichte calls it, 
]ust on this account, of tho Wissenschaftslelire [lit. “doctrine of 
science,” where science has tho twofold meaning of knowledge as 
a mental act, and knowledge as a body of truth =s philosophy (cf. 

P* 94, note 2,)] — is given in tho fact, that in contrast w'ith the ideas of 
^^^'^idual consciousness, which may come and go in a voluntary 
contin gent_mannerr another' set of our ide'as maintain them- 
s ^es t here, and these latter are characterised by a feeling of neces- 
that can^be„distinguished with entire certainty. To make this 
ueeessity intelligible is the chief task of philosophy or the Science 


‘ M vol. of hta Erlduternder Auszug, from Kant’s writing (Leips. 1796). 
Ib. p. 120 ff. « Fichte's ir., I. 419 ff. 
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of K.iiowledg6. Wb call tlic systenx of tliose ideas whicli emerge 
with, the feeling of necessity experience ; the problem runs, there- 
fore, “What is the ground of experience?” To its solution there 
are only two paths. Experience is an activity of consciousness 
directed toAvard objects ; it can therefore be derived only from 
things or from the consciousness. In the one case the explanation 
irhogmShJ in the other idealistic. Dogmatism regards conscious- 
ness as a product of things ; it traces the activities of intelligence 
also back to mechanical necessity of the causal relations; if con- 
sistently thought, therefore, it cannot end otherwise than fataUsti- 
cally and materialistically. Idealism, on the contrary, sees in 
things a product of consciousness, of a free function determined 
only by itseK ; it is the system of freedom and of deed. These tAVO 
modes of explanation, each of which is consistent in itself, are^ in 
such thorough-going contradiction to each other and so irreconcil- 
able that Fichte regards the attempt of syncretism, to explain expe- 
rience by dependence both upon things-in-themselves and upon the 
reason, as a failure from the outset. If one Avill not fall a viotim to 
sceptical despair, he must choose betAveen the tAVO. - 

This choice, since both present themselves logically as equally 
consistent systems, Avill primarily depend “ on what sort of a man 
one is”^ (“toas fiir ein Mensch man ist”)\ but while the ethical 
interest thus already speaks for idealism, there is stUl a theoretical 
consideration Avhich comes to its aid. The fact of experience, in 
the constant reciprocal relation of “ being ” and “ being conscious " 
{iSein und Bewusstseia), consists in this, that the ^‘real series ’\ pf 
objects is perceived in the ideal” senes of mental representations.^ 
This “doubleness ” dogmatism cannot explain; for.. the causality of 
things is only a simple series (of “mere being posited”). The 
repetition of Being in consciousness (or in the being conscious) is 
incomprehensible, if the being is to serve as a ground of explanation 
j for being conscious. On the contrary, it belongs to the very nature 
of intelligence “to see itself.” Consciousness, in that it acts or func- 
tions, knows also that it acts and what it does ; in conjunction with 
the real (primary) series of its OAvn functions it produces ahvays at 
the same time the ideal (secondary) series of the knowledge of 
these functions. _If,. therefore, consciousness yields the sole ground 
hf,. explanation for experience, it does this only in so far as it is the 

1 Fichte's IF., I. 434, 

the antithesis of dogmatism arid idealism points hack to the Kantian 
antithesis of Nature and Freedom, in which connection, moreover, the system 
of the necessity of things already appears with a strong Spinozistic character, 
the systematic influence of Spinoza’S' doctrine concerning the two attributes 
asserts itself for the first- time in this relation of the two series, . 
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activit^^hicli perceives itself ami is reflected back into itself, i.e. 
as self-consciou sncis. The science of knowledge has to show that all 
conscioix saess (of experience) which is directed toward something 
else -^toward a Being, toward objects, toward things — has its root 
iiTthe original relation of consciousness to itself. 

The principle of idealism is self-consciousness; in a subjective, 
methodica l aspect, in so far ua the science of knowledge aims to 
develop all of its insights from the iutelUctual perception alone, with 
which consciousness accompanies its own activities, from reflection 
upon tliat whi ch consciouancss knows of its own deed, — in objec- 
tive, systematic aspect, in so far as in this way tlioso functions of | 
intelligence arc to bo pointed out, by means of which that wliich 1 
in common life is called tiling and object, and in the dogmatic 
philosophy thing-in-itsclf, is produced. This last conception, that 
of Jlifi_thmg-in-itself, which is through and through contradictor}*, 
is thus re solved to its last remnant; all Being is comprehensible 
oulyaTproduct of reason, and tho subject-matter of philosophical 
knowledge is' the uystem of the reason (cf. § 41J). 

ToTFichto and his successors, the conception of tho thing-in- ^ 
itself thus become indiflcrent, and the old antithesis between Being / 
and consciousness sank to tho secondary signiflcance of an immanent V 
relation \yithiu tho activities of tho reason. An object exists only 't 
for a_^bject; and tho common ground of both is the reason, the I 
wFiich perc^ves iUelf and its action.' 

6. While tho main dcvolopmcut of German metaphysics followed 
this Fichtean tendency, tho syncretism above mentioned did not re- 
main without supporters whom the Wissenschaftslehre had tlirust from 
the threshold. Its metapliysical type had been stamped out by* Rein- 
hold ; but it was likewise close at hand for all who took their point 
of departure from the individual consciousness with the psychological 
method, and believed that they found tho individual consciousness 
equally dependent upon the Real and upon tho universal essence of 
the intellect The “ transcendental syntUetisin," which Krug taught, 
may be conceived of as an example of this mode of view. For him, 
philosophy is an explanation of self by means of the reflection of 
the “I” upon the " facts of consciousness.” But in this the primi- 
tive fact proves to be tho transcendental synthesis, that real and 
ideal are posited in consciousness as equally original and in relation 
fo each other.* We know Being only in so far as it appears in con- 
sciousness, and consciousness only in so far as it refers to Being; 

Scbelling’s youthful opuscule, Vom Ich als Princip der Philosophie, 
krug, Pundamentalphiloaophie, pp. lOfl ff. 
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but lx)th are objects of an iiuuiediate knowledge just as is the com- 
munity existing between them in our world of ideas. 

These thoughts found a liner turn given them in Schleiermacher's 
dialectic. All knowledge has as its end to establish tlie identity of 
Beinij and thinking; for the two emerge in human consciousness 
.separate, as its real and ideal factors, perception and conception, 
urgauic and intellectual functions. Only their complete adjustment 
wtiuld give knowledge, but they remain always in a state of differ- 
ence. in consetpience of this, science is divided with reference to 
its subject matter into physics and ethics, with reference to its 
methods into empirical and theoretical disciplines ; natural history 
and natural science, history of tlie world, and science of morals. In 
all these particular disciplines one or the other of the two factors 
has the predominance,^ materially or formally, although the oppo- 
sites strive toward each other — the empirical branches of knowledge 
toward rational articulation, the theoretical towards an understand- 
ing of the fact.s, physics towards the genesis of the organism and 
of consciousness out of the corporeal world, ethics towards the 
control and inter-penetrution of the sensuous by the will, which acts 
according to ends. Hut the complete adjustment of the real and the 
ideal i.s nowhere attained in actual cognition; it forms rather the 
aicsolute, unconditioned, infinitely removed goal of the, thinking 
which desires to become knowledge, but will never completely suc- 
cceti.* Hence philosophy is the science not of knowledge, but of 
kuov.-lcdge in a perpetual state of becoming, — dialectic. 
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a somewhat different form in Fries, also) witli tlio inwanlncss of 
the religious lifo among tliu Moradanit. 

Thus the tnulitions of .Mysticism pass through Pietism — in 
which the ortliodox tendency toward a coarser view* tx'cuune inoro 
and more prominent after St>cncr and Franckc, and so called fortlt 
the op£x>sition of iho llrolhers of the Common Life — up to tiio 
summits of the idcalistio development; and indeed the doctrine of 
Eckhart aiul the tninsccudcnlal philosophy arc in close toucli in the 
spirit which desires to trons^Kxsc all the outer into the inner; both 
liavo a genuinely Germanic savour, llu*y seek tlie world in the 
“ Gemuih ” [the mind :ui Uio scat of the feeling and sentunenUj. 

7. In putting aside the ]>osstbUity of a scientific knowledge of 
the world-ground Schlcicrmocher remainctl nearer to Kant, but the 
itituitioa of religious feeling which he substituted was all the more 
dependent U|K}n Spinora and u{H)n the inllucnces which tlic latter 
had exercised upon the idealistic metaphysics after Fichte’s Science 
of Knowlctlge. This monism of the r^'xson (cf. the ilevelopment in 
§ 42) Utrlarl conduUd by an enlif»dy dilferenl re-shaping of the 
Kautian conception of the thing-in-itself. Hu desired to opjiose 
the dissolution of this conception, and found himself forced thereby 
to the lunulox of a metaphysics of thingb-in-themselvcs, whicli yet 
should hold fast to their unknowablciiess. Thu contradictions of 
the transccmlental analytic ap|*car hero grotes«piely magnilied. 

Tim is tho more notcwortliy ;i3 tlio retrogressive tendency which 
luis been ascril>ed to Herlwit’s doctrine, j)erhajvs in contrast with 
the idealistic innovations, <lcvcIo{>cd Itself in his alUick u{>on Kant’s 
transcendental logic (cf. 5 33, 5). ficrbart saw in tins with right 
the roots of idealism. It teaches, indeed, tho Forms with which tho 
“Understanding” produces tho world of objects, and in Fichte’s 
“ I ” wo only have in a completely dcveloiied form that wlucli in 
germ was in Kant's “consciousness in general ” or “ transcendentiil 
api)crceptioii.” Ilerbart’s inclination toward tho earlier philosophy 
consists in this, that ho denies tho creative sponbuieity of conscious- 
ness, and, like tho associational psychologists, finds it determined 
and dependent in both Form and content from without. He opposes 
also tho virtual innatcucss which had pro\w.gatcd itself fioui Leibniz 
on through tho Inaugural Dissertation into the Critique of Pure 
Reason: tho forms of relation expressed in tho categories are for 
hun, like space and time, products of the ideational mechanism. As 
regards the psycho-genetic questions, ho stands entirely upon tho 
platform of the philosophy of tho Enlightenment- For this reason 

e knows no other logic than the formal logic whoso principle is tho 
principle of contradiction, i.e. the prohibition to commit a contra- 
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diction. The supreme principle of all thought is, that which con- 
tradicts itself cannot he truly real or actual.^ * 

Now it is evident that the conceptions in which we think experi- 
ence are full of internal contradictions ; we assume things, which 
are to be identical with themselves and yet made eq^ual to a variety 
of attributes; we speak of ctlfemiions in which that which is equal 
to itself is successively different ; we trace all inner experience back 
to an “J” or “seZ/” which as that “which mentally represents 
itself” {sich selbst Vorstellende) involves an infinite series in the 
subject as well as in the object, — we trace all outer experience 
back to a matter, in the idea of which the attributes of the discrete 
and the continuous are at variance. This experience can be only 
phenomenon ; but this phenomenon must have at its basis something 
real which is free from contradictions, seeming things must have 
absolute “i2eaZs” {Reale), seeming occurrence, and change a- real 
occurrence and change. Whatever seeming there is,, there is just so 
much indication of Being. To discover this is the task of philoso- 
phy ; it is a loorhing over of the conceptions of experience which are 
given and which must be. re-shaped according to the rules of formal 
logic, until we know the reality that has no internal contradictions. 

. The general means to this end is the method of relation. The 
fundamental form of contradiction' always is, that something simple 
is thought as having' differences (the synthetic unity of the mani- 
fold in Kant) . This difficulty can be removed only by assuming a 
plurality of simple beings, through the relation of which to each 
other the “illusion” of the manifold or changeable is produced in 
any individual object. Thus - the conception of substance can be 
maintained only if we suppose that the various qualities and chang- 
ing states which substance is said to unite, concern not substance 
itself, but only the relation in which it successively stands to other 
substances. The thihgs-in-theihselves must be many ; from a single 
thing-in-itself the multiplicity of qualities and states could never be 
understood. But each of these metaphysical things must be thought 
as entirely simple and unchangeable; t\iQj are called. by Herbart, 
“Reals” {Realen). All qualities which form the characteristics of 
things in experience are relative, and make these characteristics 

^ Cf. Einleitimg in die Philos., W., I. 72-82. The historical stimulus to this 
sharp presentation of the principle of contradiction was no douht the deprecia- 
tion which this principle found in the dialectic method (cf. S 42, 1) ; logically, 
however, Herhart’s doctrine (with the .exception of his treatment of the “I” 
conception) is entirely independent of it. The Eleatic element in the Herhar- 
tian philosophy (cf.-I. 225) is given with the postulate of Being void of contra- 
dictioiiSj and to^ this circumstancG the philosophei*, who otherwiso had little 
historical disposition, owed his fineness of feeling for the metaphysicar motive 
in the Platonic doctrine of Ideas, Cf, I. 237 ff. and XII. 61 f 
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appear only in relation to other things ; the absolute qualities of the 
Reals ate, therefore, unftnoirabfc. 

8. But they must bo thought as tho ground 'which' determines 
the qualities that appear; and likewise wo must assume as ground 
of the seeming changes which the mutation of qualities exhibits iu 
the case of empirical things, au actual process or occurrence, a change 
of relations between the Reals. Here, however, this whole artificial 
construction of that which lies beyond experience began to waver. 
Ror the Eleatic rigidity of these Reals in nowise permits us to form 
an idea of the kind of “ actual relations” which are held to obtain 
between them. Eirst of- nil, these cannot be spatial;^ space and 
time are products of tho -Series formed by ideas, products of the 
psychical mechanism, and hcnco phenomenal for Herbart in almost 
a higher degree than for Kantl •' Only in a transferred sense can the 
changing relations of substances be termed a “coming and going in 
the intelligible space”;, what they are themselves the Herbartian 
doctrine has no term to express. Only, in a negative direction it is 
obliged to make a questionable concession. Every Real has only 
simple and unchangeable determinations: tlie relation, therefore, 
which exists or arises between two Reals is not essential to either, 
and has not its basis in either. A tertiwn quid, however, which this 
relation would postulate, is not to be discovered in this metaphys- 
ics.* Hence the' relations which the Reals sustain to each other, 
and from which the appearance of things and their relations are 
said- to follow, are called “ contingent views ” (zujallige Ansichten) 
of the Reals ; and Herbart’s meaning in several passages is scarcely 
■ to be understood otherwise than that consciousness is the intelligible 
space in which the above relations between the Reals obtain, that 
the real process or occurrence, also, is some thing which itself only 
takes place for the- spectator” as “objective seeming."® If we 
add to this, that the “Being” of the Beals or absolute qualities is 

* Not only Jn this point do Herbart’s- Reals distinguish themselves from the 
atoms of Democritus, with -which they have the common basis of a pluralistic 
of tfig Eleatic conception o/‘£einff, but also by the difference _ih 
lunkno-wable) quality, in the place of which -atomism allows only quantitive 
' Just as little are the Reals to be confused with Leibniz’s monads, 

. which indeed they share their absence of windo-ws, but not the attribute 
° a unity of the manifold. With the Platonic Ideas, they have In com- 
uicm tne attributes of the Eleatic Being, but not the character of class-concepts.- 
^fs.gap of his metaphysics ifertart inserted his philosophy of religion; 
Rpai ihcre is no knowledge of the re^ ground of the relations between the 
dosIp' which the world of phenomena proceeds,' the impression of pur- 
makes lierniits us to believe, in a manner which is 
J..J ,. unassailable, upon a supreme intelligence as the ground of these 

8 pale revival of the'old physico-theological proof. 

IV. 93 ff.', 127-132, 253, 240 f.. 248 ff.^j’see also -E; Zeller, Gesch. d. 
«e«t8cA, PArtos., 844. . - 5 . • . ^ 
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weight upon the investigation of the process by which newly entering 
ideas are “assimilated,” ordered, formed, and in part altered, by the 
ideas already present} he employs for this the expression appercep- 
tion (first coined by Leibniz j cf. p. 463), and his theory of this takes 
the form of an explanation of the “ I ” or “ self ” by associational 
psychology. The “I” is thought as the moving point in which the 
apperceiving and apperceived ideas continually converge. 

"While the self-preservation of the Real which constitutes the soul, 
against disturbance by other Reals thus produces the phenomena 
of the ideational life, the reciprocal self-preservation and “partial 
infer-penetration ” of several Reals produce for the consciousness of 
the spectator the “objective seeming or illusion” of matter. The 
various physical and chemical phenomena are here tortured out of 
the metaphysical presuppositions with an unspeakably toilsome 
deduction,^ — an attempt forgotten to-day, which remained as desti- 
tute of results in natural science as in philosophy. 

9. Another Gottingen professor, Bouterwek, attacked the thing-in- 
itself with other weapons. He showed in his Apodiktik, that if the 
doctrines of the Critique of Pure Reason are to bo taken in earnest, 
nothing remains for the “object to which the subject necessarily 
relates” except a completely inconceivable X. Wo cannot talk of a 
thing-in-itself or of tliings-in-theraselves} for in this are involved 
already the categories of Inherence, of Unity and Plurality,® and of 
Reality, which hold good only for phenomena. The transcendental 
philosophy must become “ negative Spinozism.” ® It can teach only 
that to the “consciousness in general” a “something in general” 
cotteapouds, concerning which nothing whatever is to he affirmed in 
absolute knowledge. (Cf. with regard to Spinoza, above, pp. 408 f.). 
On the other hand, this absolutely real asserts itself in all relative 
^^oxvledge through the consciousness of willing.* For this shows 
everywhere the living force of individuality. We know of the subject 
because it wills something, and of the object because it furnishes 


the inhibition to ~ and 6 to Cf. on this arbitrarily axiomatic 

^sumption and on the mistaken nataro of the whole “psychological calculus,” 
1 Grundlegung der mathematischen Psychologic, Duisburg, 1865. 

Afetaphysik, §§ 240 ff 331 ff. ; W., IV. 147 £f., 327 fl. In Herbart’s 
-i^P^ysics the branching out of general ontology into the beginnings of psy- 
Syne^ ^^lid natural philosophy is designated by the names Eidology and 

■ S' SoP- I. 261, 392 H. 

^ iO. oSo 

the example of Kant and Fichte, Bouterwek ends his theoretical 
it j scepticism or in completely abstract-formal, absolute knowledge ; 

realty ® “P^tical” apodictic which first gaias a relation of its content to 
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resistaace to this will. The' antithesis of force and resistance thus 
furnishes a., common basis to the knowledge of the reality of our- 
selves, and to.that of the reality, of other things, — of the I and the 
IsTot-I.^ This doctrine Bouterwek .would have called absolute Yirtu- 
alisni. We know our own reality in that we will, and the reality of 
other things in that our will finds Tn them a resisting force. The 
feeling of resistance refutes ‘pure subjectivism or solipsism, but this 
relative knowledge of the particular forces of the real is supple- 
mented by the consciousness of our own willing to form a merely 
empirical science.^ 

This thought of his Gottingen teacher was developed by Schopen- 
hauer, under the influence of Fichte, to a metaphysics. With a bold 
leap he swings himself up from the position of Virtualism to the 
knowledge of the essential nature of all things. We recognise the 
will within us as the true reality, and the resistance from which we 
know the reality of other things must, therefore, be likewise will. 
This is demanded by the metaphysical need ” of a unitary explana- 
tion for all experience. The world “ as idea ” can be ouly phenome- 
non; an object is possible only in the subject and determined by 
the Forms of the subject. Hence the world in man’s idea or mental 
representation (as phenomenon of the brain,” as Schopenhauer has 
often said with a dangerously contradictory laxity of expression) 
appears as a manifold ordered in space and time, a manifold whose 
connection can be thought only in accordance with the principle of 
causality, — the only one of the Kantian categories which Schopen- 
hauer can admit to an originality of the same rank as that which 
belongs to the pure perceptions. Bound to these Forms, conceptional 
knowledge can have for its object only the necessity which prevails 
between individual phenomena: for causality is, a relation of phe- 
nomena to each other; science knows nothing absolute, nothing 
unconditioned; the guiding thread of causality,' which leads from 
one condition to the other, never breaks off and must not be broken 
off arbitrarily.® The conceptional work of science can, therefore, in 
nowise raise itself above this infinite series of phenomena ; only an 
intuitive interpretation of the whole world of ideas, a look of genius 
over , experience, an immediate apprehension, can penetrate to the 
true essence, which appears in our ideas as the world determined in 
space and time and by causality. This intuition, however, is that 
by which the knowing subject is given immediately through itself as 
xoill. This word solves, therefore, the mystery of the outer world 

1 Apodiktik n. 62 ff. 2 n. 67 f. 

® In this Schopenhauer is in complete agreement with Jacobi (cf. above, 
p. 574). 
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also. For we must apprehend the signiilcanco of all that Is given to 
us immediately in space and time as idea,* according to this analogy 
of the only thing which is immediately given. The thing-iU'itself is 
iheWm. 

The word “will” as hero used must indeed bo taken in an ex- 
tended sense. In men and in animals the will appears as motiva- 
tion determined through ideas, in the instinctive and vegetative life 
of the organism as susceptibility to simulation, in tlie rest of the 
world of experience as mec/ianicol processes. The meaning which 
is common to these different internal or external kinds of causality, 
should. bo designated apotiori as will, in accordance with that form 
in which alone it is immediately known to us. Accordingly the 
philosopher emphasises expressly the point, that the particular 
peculiarities with which the will is given in human self-perception, 
t.e. its motivation through ideas and conceptions, must be kept quite 
apart from our notion of the will as thing-in-itself, — a requirement 
which it was, indeed, hard enough for Schopenhauer himself to 
fulfil. 

At the same time, however, the relation between thing-in-itself 
and phenomenon must not be thought according to the rule of the 
understanding, i.e. causally. The thing-in-itself is not the cause of 
phenomena. Even in the case of man the will is not the cause of 
his body or of the bodily activities ^ but the same reality, which is 
given us mediately, through our ideas in space and time perception, 
as body, and which in cognition is conceived as something causally 
necessary and dependent upon other phenomena, — this is im- 
mediately given os will. Because tho thing-in-itself is not subject 
to the principle of sufficient reason, wo have tho paradox, that man 
feels himself as will immediately free, and yet in idea knows him- 
eelf to be necessarily determined. So Schopenhauer adopts Kant’s 
doctrine of intelligible and empirical character. In the same way, 
however, phenomenal Nature must everywhere bo regarded as 
objectification ; that is, as the perceptional and conceptional mode of 
representation of the will or the immediately real, and must not 
be regarded as the product of the latter. The relation of essence 
to phenomenon is not that of cause and effect. 

Further, the will as thing-in-itself can be only tho one, universal 
" world-ioill." All plurality and multiplicity belong to perception 
in space and time ; these latter are tho principium individuationis. 
Hence things are different and separate from each other only as 
phenomena — in idea and cognition; in their true essence they are 


1 Cf. World as etc., II. §§ 18-23. 
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all the same. The will is the cv koX ttSv. Here lies for Schopen- 
hauer the metaphysical root of morals. It is the deception of the 
phenomenal that makes the individual distinguish his own weal 
and woe from that of other individuals, and brings the two into 
opposition : in the fundamental moral feeling which fee l^ anoth er’s 
sorrows as one’s own — in sympathy, the transcendental i^ity«iifcs^ll 
of all reality comes to light. 

Finally, the will can have for its object no particular content that 
can be empirically presented in consciousness ; for every such 
content belongs already to its “objectivity.” The world-will has 
only itself for its object ; it wills only to will. It wills only to be 
actual; for all that actually is, is itself only a willing. In this 
sense Schopenhauer calls it the toill to live. It is the thing-in-itself 
which ever gives birth to itself in timeless, eternal process, and as 
such it is represented in the restless mutation of phenomena. 


§ 42. The System of Reason. 

The direction which the main line of the idealistic development 
was to take was prescribed by the .principle from which Fichte 
made bold to throw overboard the conception of the thing-in-itself. 
The relation of Being and consciousness can be explained only out 
of consciousness, and by the fact that consciousness “looks at its 
own action” and creates thereby at once the real and the ideal 
series of experience — objects and the knowledge of them. The 
problem of the Wissenschaftslehre is, therefore, to comprehend the 
world as a necessary connected whole of rational activities, and 
^the solution can proceed only by reflection on the part of the philos- 
iophising reason upon its own action and upon that which is requi- 
site. therefor. The necessity, therefore, which prevails in this 
j-^y^tem of reason is not causal, but teleological. The dogmatic system 
understands the intelligence as a product of things, the idealistic 
develops intelligence as an inherently purposeful connection of acts, 
some of which serve to produce objects. The progress of philo- 
sophical thought should not take the form, that because something 
is, therefore something else is also, but should rather shape itself 
after the guiding principle that in order that something may. take 
place, something else must take place also. . Every act of reason has 
a task; to perform this it needs other acts. and thus other tasks; 
the connected series of all activities for the fulfilment of all tasks, 
taken as a purposeful unity, is the system of the reason, the 
“history of consciousness.” The ground or reason of all Being lies 
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in tbo ought; that is, in tho activity of scIf-consciousncss directed 
toward an end. 

The schema for carrying out this thought is the (iiu/rc/icaZ 
If the world is to bo com;)rehcn(led as reason, the system of reason^ 
must be devclui)cd from an original task; all jarticuhir nets of 
iutelligence must-be deduced as ine.ans to its performance. This 
act [lit. “decd*act,” 5f’Aa//uu«//miyj is Mlfcouscionsntss. A bcgiji- 
iilng without assumptions, such as plnlohuphy needs, is not to l>o 
found by means of an :\saertioii or proi>osition, hut by means of a | 
demamlj wliich everyone must bo able to fulfil; " Think thysei/ ! " f 
.Vnd the whole business of philosophy consists in making clear 
whaC takes phicu in tills iict, and what is requisilo fur it. Hut this 
principle can lead on farther, only so long :u it is shown that 
between that which should Uko place and that which docs Uko 
place to tins end, there is still a contradiction, out of which the new 
task results, and so on. 'flio dia)cctic:d njctho<i is a system in j 
which every problem or task crv.ilcs a new one. There is in tho (' 
reason itself a resistance to tho result it seeks to achieve, and to 
overcome this resisUnco it unfolds a new function. These three) 
momenta aro designated as Thesit, Antithesis, and Synthesis. 

If Kant had muiuUuncd tho necessity of insoluble probleiuH of 
reason for Iu.h cxjilanation and critici.sm of metajihysics, tho idcalis* 
tie metaphysics now makes this thought a ]>ositivo principle. Hy 
this means the reason’s world l>ccomc3 an infinity of sclf'production, 
and tho coutraiUction between the t;u>k and the actual doing is 
declared to be tlic K*al nature of tho reason itself. This contradic- 
tion is necessary :uid cannot be abolished. It belongs to tlio csscu- . 
tial nature of ttie reason ; and since only tho reason is real, tho con- 
tradiction is thus declared to be real, '^us the dialectical method, 
this metaphysical transformation of Knit’s tnuisccudental logic, 
caiDe_inta_9tTOnger_and stronger opjx>sition to formal logic. The 
rules of the understanding, which have their general principle in 
the principle of contradiction, aro adequate, perhaps, for tho ordi- 
nary elaboration of perceptions into conceptions, judgments, and 
conclusions; for the intellectual jiereeption of tho philosophising 
reason they do not sufllcc, before tho problems of “speculative con- 
struction” they sink to a relative imiiortancc. 

This doctrine asserts itself already in tho first exposition which 
Fichte gave to his Science of Knowledge ; ' it was then spoken out 
more and more boldly by disciples and associates like Fr. Schlegcl, 
and, ultimately, tho speculative reason affected a superiority to tho 


' Orundlage der get. \Y.-L., § 1 ; W., 1. 02 IL [Kroeget’a ir.. pp. 03 fl.]. 
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“ reflective philosophy of the understanding” hemmed in within 
the principle of contradiction. Schelling ^ appealed to the coinci- 
dentia oppositOTum of JTicolans Gusanus and Giordano BrunOj and 
Hegel- sees in the triumph of the “narrow understanding” over 
the reason the hereditary error of all earlier philosophy Meta- 
physics, of which Kant has shown that it is not possible for the 
understanding, seeks an organ of its own in intellectual perception or 
intuition, and a form of its own in the dialectical method. The 
productive synthesis of the manifold must keep its unity above the 
antitheses into which it divides itself. It is the essential nature 
of mind or spirit to disunite itself, and from this state of being rent 
apart, to return back to its original unity. 

. This triplicity rests entirely upon the above (Fichtean) funda- 
>- mental characterisation of the mind as that which beholds itself. 
’ The reason is not only “in-itself” as a simple ideal reality, but also 
, “for-itself it appears to itself as “something other, alien” ; it 
becomes for itself an object different from the subject, and this 
otherness is the principle of negation. The doing away with this 
difference, the negation of the negation, is the synthesis of the two 
moments above named. These are annulled or sublated [^“aufge- 
hoben,” which has no exact English equivalent ; Bosanquet suggests 
,“put by”] in the threefold aspect that their one-sided force is 
/overcome, their relative meaning is preserved, and their original 
/ sense transmuted into a higher truth. Following this -.scheme of 
■ the. “in-itself,” “for-itself,” and “ in-and-fpr-itself ”■ (‘..4w-sic^, Fiir- 
sick, An-undfur-sich ) . Hegel developed his dialectical method with 
. great virtuosoship by making each conception “ turn into its oppo- 
site,” and from the contradiction of the two making the higher con- 
ception proceed, which then experienced the same fortune of finding 
an antithesis which required a still higher synthesis, and so on. The 
Master himself, in his employment of this method, particularly in 
the PlKBnortienology and in the Logic, worked' in an astonishing 
Avealth of knoAvledge, a quite imique fineness of feeling for concep- 
tional connections, and a victorious power of combining thought, 
Avhile occasionally his profundity passed over into obscurity and 
schematic word-building. In the case of his disciples, a philosophical 
jargon greAV out of this, Avhich pressed all thought into the triple 
scheme, and by the thoughtless externality Avith Avhich it Avas used, — 

1 Sixth Vorl. uber JMeth. cL ak. St., W., V. 267 ff. 

2 Cf. csp. his article on Glauben 7tnd Wissen, W., I. 21 ff, 

3 It is from this point of view that we best can understand Herbart’s polemic 
against absolute idealism. He, too, finds contradictions in the fundamental 
conceptions of experience, but just on this account tliey ought to be worked 
over until the contradictionless reality is recognised ; cf. above, § 41, 7. 
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and used for a time in widely extended circles, — it was all too well 
adapted to discredit philosophy as an empty bombast.* 

2. The system, of reason with Fichte, in the first period of his S 
philosophical activity (about 1800), is, in its' content also, in full > 
accord with the above method.- The original “act” {Thathandlung)^ 
of self-consciousness, which is determined by nothing except itself, 
is that the “ J” or self can 'only be “ posited ” by being distinguished 
from a“Fot-I” or “not-self.” Since, however, thenot-self is posited f 
only in the self, — i.e. historically expressed, the object posited only j 
in consciousness, — the self and the not-self (i.e. subject and object) / 
must reciprocally determine each other within the “I”DPself. From 
this results the theoretical or the practical series of self-conscious- 
ness, according as the Not-I or the “I” is the determining part. 

The functions of the theoretical reason are now developed by 
Fichte in the following manner: The particular stages result from 
the reflection of consciousness upon its own previously determined 
action. By virtue of its own activity, which is limited by nothing 
external, it presses beyond every bound which the “I” has set for 
itself in the Not-I as object. The pure perceptions, space and 
time, the categories os rules of the understanding, and the principles 
of the reason, are treated as the several forms of this self-determin* 
ing. In place of the antitheses which Kant had set up between 
these particular strata, Ficbto set the principle, that in each higher 
stage the reason apprehends in purer form what it has accomplished 
in the lower stage. Knowing is a process of self-knowledge on the 
part of the reason, beginning with sense perception and ascending 
to complete knowledge.* But this whole series of the theoretical 
reason presupposes an original “ self-limitation ” of the I. If this 
is given, the entire series is comprehensible in accordance with the 
principle of self-perception ; for every activity has its object and 
its reason in the preceding. The first self-limitation has its ground 
in no preceding act, and therefore, theoretically, no ground what- 
ever: It is a groundless, free activity, but as such, the ground of all 
other activities. This groundless ([undetermined] free act is sen- 
sation. It falls into consciousness, therefore, only in its content, 
which is to be taken up into perception j as act it is, like all that has 

1 Cf. the humorous portrayal in G. SUmelin, Reden «nd Aufsatze, pp. 47-60, 
Freibu^, 1888. 

“ Without any directly visible influence from Leibniz, his conception of the 
relation of the different knowing faculties asserts itself here in contrast with 
the Kantian separation. Only it is to he noted that this “ history of the devel-. 
opment of reason ” is, with Leibniz, determined causally, vrith Fichte teleologi- 
cally. What Kamann and Herder (cL above, p. 676) demanded as a requirement 
of the unity of intelligence in the Leibnizlan sense, Fichte and SchelUng had 
meanwhile performed in quite another.sense. 
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no ground, unconscious.^ In. this consists its givenness, by virtue 
of which it appears as foreign and coming “from without.” In 
place of the thing-in-itself comes, tlierefore, the unconscious self- 
limitation of the I. Fichte calls this activity the productive imagina- 
tion. It is the world-producing activity of the reason. 

For sensation there is then no ground which determines it; it 
is there with absolute freedom, and determines on its part all 
knowledge as regards content. Hence it can be comprehended only 
through its end — in the practical Wissenschaftslehre, which has 
to investigate to what end the self limits itself. This is only to 
be understood if we regard the I or self, not as resting Being, but 
as in its nature infinite activity or impidse. For since all action is 
directed toward an object in connection with which it develops, 
so the self, Avhich finds its object not given to it, as is the case 
with the empirical will, must, in order to remain impulse and action, 
set objects for itself. This takes place in sensation : sensation has 
lio ground, but only the end of creating for the impulse of the self 
a limit beyond which the self passes in order to become object for 
itself. The actual world of experience, with all its things, and with 
the “Eeality” which it has for the theoretical consciousness, is 
only the material for the activity of the practical reason. 

The inmost essence of the ego, therefore, is its action, directed 
only toward itself, determined only by itself, — the autonomy of the 
ethical reason. The system of reason culminates in the categorical 
imperative. The I is the ethical will, and the world is the material 
of duty put into sensuous fomn. It is there, to the end that we may 
be active in it. It is not that Being is the cause of doing, but 
Being is brought forth for the sake of the doing. All that is, is 
only to be understood or explained from the point of view of that 
which it ought to be (soK) . 

The demand of the Wissenschaftslehre, so paradoxical for the 
ordinary consciousness,^ amounts, accordingly, to robbing the category 

1 The paradox of the “unconscious activities of consciousness” lies in the 
expression, not in the thing. German philosophers have frequently been very 
unfortunate in their terminology, most unfortunate precisely where they wished 
to give German words a new meaning. Fichte not only uses consciousness 
and self-consciousness promiscuously, but he understands by consciousness, 
on the one hand, the actual idea or mental presentation of the individual or the 
empirical ego (hence in this sense “ unconscious,” ieioiisstlos), and on the 
other hand, the functions of the “consciousness in general,” of the transcen- 
dental apperception or the “universal ego or self” (in this sense he speaks of 
“history of consciousness”).^ In these verbal relations rests a good part of the 
difficulty of Fichte’s exposition and of the misunderstanding which it has 
called forth. 

2 In this spirit Fr. H. Jacobi protested against this knitting, not indeed of the 
stocking, but of the knitting (W., III. 24 ff.). Cf., on the other hand, C. Fort- 
lage, Beitrarje zur Pstjchologie (Leips. 1876), pp. 40 f. 
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of auhstanlialily o£ the fundamental siguincanco which it has in the 
natve, sensuous view of the world. In this a something that ''is,” 
a "IJeing” (“ ”) is always tliought as support and cause of 

activities; in Fichte's thought the “doing” or action is conceived 
as the original, and Being is regarded as only the means posited for 
that end. This antithesis came sharply to light in the atheism 
controversy, which had so imiK>rtant consequenres for Fichte per> 
soually. The WUacnschaJtslthre could not allow Ooil to bo reg;inled 
as “substance”; in this cose he would necessarily be something 
derived; it could seek the metaphysical conception of God only in 
the “Universal Kgo or Self” {allgemeinen /c/i), in the absolutely 
free, world-creating action; and in clear contrast to the 7ia/ura 
nalurans of dogmatism it calls God the Moral World-onler,* the 
ordo ordinam. 

Accordingly, the chief philosophical disci]>lino for Fichte is moral 
science. Projected before Kant's MeUipliysics of Morals, Fichte’s 
system takes from the same the categorical im|>crative In tlie 
formula “act according to thy conscience,'' for the sUirting-jicint of 
a strictly carried out science of duties, wliich develops the general 
and i>articular tasks of man from the opposition appearing in tiu* 
empirical self between the natural impulse and the moral impulse. 
At tlie same time, tlie Kantian rigour is softened by the fact, that 
man’s sensibility, also, is permitted to assert its rights as product 
of reason, Tlie dimlism still survives, but it is already on tlio way 
toward being overcome, and in the thought that the puri>oscful 
connected whole of the reason assigns each of its members a voca- 
tion prescribed by its natural manifestation, ethical theory is brought 
to an elaboration of the “ material for the fuliilment of duty,” which 
is mucli more penetrating and gives a deeper value to the data of 
experience. This shows itself in Fichte's exposition of professional 
duties, in his nobler conception of marriage and family life, in the 
hner penetration of his ethical investigations into the manifold 
relations of human life. 

The like is true, also, of Fichte’s treatment of the problems of 
public life. A youthful energy iimstcrs the Kantian fundamental 
thoughts here, and gives them a much more impressive formulation 
than they could receive from Kant himself, who undertook the 
systematic carrying out of tlieso thoughts, only in his old age. Tlie 
reciprocal limitation of spheres of freedom in the outer social life of 
individuals is, for Fichte also, the principle of Natural Right. As 
“primitive rights” ho regarded the claims of the individual to 


» Fichte, W., V. 182 ff., 210 ff. 
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freedom of his body as the organ for performance of duty, of his 
property as being the external sphere of operation to this end, and 
finally of his self-preservation as personality. But these primitive 
rights become eificient as compulsory rights or laws only through 
the authority of (positive) laws in the state. The idea of the com- 
pact which is at the basis of the state, Fichte analyses into the 
citizen, the property, and the defence contract. It is interesting in 
this connection to see how these thoughts culminate, in his politics 
in the principle, that the state has to make provision that every one 
may be able to live by his work, — the doctrine, named after him, of 
the so-called right to work} Work is the duty of the moral person- 
ality, the condition of existence of the physical ; it must uncondi- 
tionally be furnished by the state. Hence the regulation of the 
relations of labour must not be left to the natural working of supply 
and demand (as according to Adam Smith), aiid the profits of labour 
must not be left to the mechanism of society’s war of interests, but 
the rational- law of the state must enter here. From the point of 
view of this thought, with a careful consideration of the conditions 
given by experience,® Fichte projected liis ideal of the socialistic state 
as -’“the complete industrial state” (geschlossenen Handelsstaates) , 
which itself takes in hand all production and manufacturing, and all 
trade with foreign countries, in order to assign to each citizen his 
work and also the full revenue for his work. The powerful idealism 
of the philosopher did not shrink from a deep system of compulsion, 
if he could hope to assure to every individual thereby a sphere for 
the free fulfilment of duty. , 

3. The problem of conceiving the universe as a system of reason 
was solved in the main in the Science of -Knowledge by the method 
of deducing the external world of the senses as a product, appearing 
in the empirical ego, of the “consciousness in general”;, in this 
sensei Fichte’s doctrine, like Kant’s, was later characterised as'“ sub- 
jective idealism.” Fichte’s meaning in this, however, was through- 
out that “Nature,” which it was his intention to have posited as an 
organic whole,^ should possess the full significance of an objective 
product of reason, in contrast with the ideas of individuals ; to set 
this forth he lacked the penetrating knowledge of his subject which 
he possessed in the case of the relations of human life. Thus it was 
a supplementing of this work, that was welcome to Fichte also, 


^:Naturrecht, § 18 ; W., III. 210 ff. ; Geschl. Handelsst., I. 1 ; W., IH. 400 ff. 
2Cf. G. Schmoller, Studie Uier J. G. Fichte m Hildebrand’s Jahrh. f. JSTat. 
u. Scat., 1865; also W. Windelband, Fichte's Idee des deutschen Staates (Erei- 
burg, 1890). 

sEicbte, W., IV. 115. 
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when Sdiellhxg undeitook to solve the other part of the problem and 
took up ill earnest the thought of constructing or deducing Nature 
as the objective system of reason. According to the Science’ of 
Knosvledge and Kant’s Philosophy of Nature this was possible only 
if Nature could' be successfully comprehended as a connected whole 
of forces, having their ultimate end in a service toward the realisa- 
tion of the reason’s command. The starting-point for this construc- 
tion was necessarily Kant’s dynamic theory, which derived the 
existence of malter from the relation of the forces of attraction and 
repulsion (cf. § 38, 7), and its goal was given by that manifestation 
of Nature in which alone the practical reason evinces itself — the 
human organism. Between the two the whole wealth of Nature’s 
forms and functions must be spread out as a life in unity, whose 
rational meaning was to be sought in the organic growth of the final 
goal out of the material beginnings. Nature is the ego, or self, in 
process of becoming — this is the theme of SchelUng’s Philosophy 
of Nature. This task, which had its basis in philosophical premises, 
seemed at the same time set by the condition of natural science, 
which had once again reached the point where scattered detail-work 
craved a living conception of Nature as a whole. And this craving 
asserted itself the more vigorously, as the progress of empirical 
science gave little satisfaction to tbo highly pitched expectations 
which had been set upon the principle of the mechanical explanation 
of Nature after the seventeenth century. The derivation of the 
organic from the inorganic remained, as ICant stated, problematical, to 
say the least; a genetic development of organisms on this basis 
was a vexed question; for the theory of medicine, which was then 
passing through a great movement, no key had aa yet been found by 
which it could be fitted into the mechanical conception of the world j 
now came, also, the discoveries of electric and magnetic phenomena, 
for which at tliat time it could not be anticipated that it would be 
possible to subsume their peculiar mysterious qualities under the 
point of view of the Galilean mechanics. In contrast with this, 
•S'pt}io2a had made his powerful impression upon the minds of men 
iust because he thought all Nature, man not excluded, as a con- 
nected unity, in which the divine Being manifests itself in all 
its fulness, and for the development of German thought it became 
of decisive importance that Goethe made this conception his own. 
The poet, indeed, as we find it best expressed in his splendid apho- 
risms Die Natur, reinterpreted this view in his own way; in the 
stead of the “mathematical consequence” and its mechanical neces- 
sity he set the concrete idea of a living unity of Nature, in which the 
Weltanschauung of the Benaissance was revived, though without a 
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formulation in abstract thought. This poetic Spinozism * became an 
essential link in the development of the idealistic systems. 

All these motives come into play in Schelling’s Philosophy of 
Nature : as a result its central conception is life, and it makes the 
attempt to consider ifature from the point of view of the organism, 
and to understand the connection of its forces from the ultimate 
end of the production of organic life. Nature is not to be described 
and measured, but the meaning and significance which belong to its 
particular phenomena in the purposeful system of the whole are to 
be understood. The “ categories of Nature ” are the forms or shapes 
in which the reason sets itself as objective to itself ; they form a 
system of development in which every particular phenomenon finds 
its logically determined place. In carrying out this idea Schelling 
was of course dependent upon the condition of the natural science 
of his time. Of the connection of forces, of their transformation 
into each other, which was the principal point of interest for his 
purpose, ideas at that time were stiU. very imperfect, and the 
philosopher did not hesitate to fill out the gaps of knowledge by 
hypotheses, which he took from the a priori construction of the 
teleological system. In many cases these theories proved valuable 
heuristic principles (cf. above, p. 566), in others they proved false 
paths by which investigation could attain no useful results. 

The element in the Philosophy of Nahire, which is of historical 
significance, is its opposition to the dominance of the Democritic- 
Galileau principle of the purely mechanical explanation of Nature. 
Quantitative determination is here again regarded as only external 
form and appearance, and the causal mechanical connection as only 
the mode of representation which conforms to the understanding. 
The meaning of the structures of Nature is the significance which 
they have in the system of the development of the whole. If, there- 
fore, Schelling turned his look toward the relationship of forms in 
the organic world, if he used the beginnings of comparative mor- 
phology, in which Goethe played so important a role, in order to ex- 
hibit the unity of the plan which Nature follows in the succession of 
animate beings, yet this connected system was not for him, or for 
his disciples such as Oken, properly a causal genesis in time, but the 
• expression of a gradually succeeding fulfilment of the end. In the 
different orders of animate beings we see in separate forms, accord- 
ing to Oken, what Nature intends with the organism, and what she 
first reaches completely in man. This teleological interpretation 


^ It took Herder prisoner also, as is proved by his conversations on Spinoza’s 
system under the title Gott (1787). 
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does not exclude a causal lelation in time, but, with Scbelling and 
Oken at least, it does not include it. It is not their point to ask 
whether one species has arisen from another; they only wish to 
show that one is the preliminary stage for that which the other 
accomplishes.* 

I'rom this we can understand why the mechanical explanation of 
Nature, which has again attained the victory in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is wont to see in the period of the Philosophy of Nature, only 
a fit of teleological excess, now happily overcome, which checked 
the quiet work of investigation. But the chronicles of the contro- 
versy, which since the time of Pemocritus and Plato has filled the 
history of the mode of conceiving Nature, are not yet closed, even 
to-day. The reduction of the qualitative to the quantitative, which 
presses forward victoriously under the flag of mathematics, has 
repeatedly encountered the need which seeks behind motions in 
space a reality of rational meaning. This felt need of a living con- 
tent of Nature Sclielling’s theory aimed to meet, and for this reason 
the great poet, who endeavoured to demonstrate as the true reality 
in the charming play of colours not a vibration of atoms, but a some- 
thing that is originally qualitative, felt drawn toward it. This is 
the philosophical meaning of Goethe’s “ Theory of Colours.” 

With ScUelUng the system of Nature is ruled by the tlmught that 
in it the objective reason struggles upward from its material modes 
of manifestation, through the multitude of fonns and transforma- 
tions of forces, up to the organism in which it comes to conscious- 
nesa} Senaitive beings form the termination of tlie life of Nature ; 
with sensation the system of the Science of Knowledge begins. 
The devious way which Nature pursues to this goal is frequently 
altered in details in the various remodellings which Schelling gave 
to his Philosophy of Nature, but in its main outlines it remained 
the same. In particular, it was the conception of duality, of the 
opposition of forces which negate each other in a higher unity, that 
formed the fundamental schema of his “ construction of Nature,” — 
a conception due to the Science of Knowledge, — and from this 
point of view the polanty in electric and magnetic phenomena which 


* The “ interpretatioa ” of phenomena was, to be sure, a dangerous principle 
from a scientihc point of view ; it opened the gates of the Philosophy of Nature 
to_ poetic fancy and brilliant flashes. These guests forced their way in even 
with Schelling, but still more with his disciples, such as Kovalis, Steffens, and 
Schubert. In the case of Novalis especially we have a magical, dreamy sym- 
bolism of Nature iu a play which is admirable in poetry but questionable in 
philosophy, 

^ J The poetry of this fundamental thought was expressed in most character- 
istic form by Schelling himself in the beautiful verses which are printed in 
Sch.'s Leben in Briefen, I. 282 2, 
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busied ;Schelliiig’s contemporaries as. a_. newly found enigma was 
particularly significant for bim. ' : ■ 

4. When Schelling wished .to place beside his Philosophy . of 
Nature an elaboration of his own of the Science of. Knowledge, 
under the name of “ Transcendental Idealism,’’ an important change 
had taken place in the common thought, of the Jena idealists, to 
which he now gave the first systematic expression. The- impetus 
to this came from. Schiller, and from the development which he had 
given to the thoughts of the CHtique of Judgment. It had become 
plainer step by step that the system of reason must become perfected 
for idealism.:in the sesthetic function, and in . place of - the ethical 
idealism which the Science of Knowledge, taught, and.. the physical 
idealism which- .the Philosophy of Nature presented, appeared now 
cesthetic. idealism. • 

. . The re-shaping, so rich in results, which Kant’s thoughts experi- 
enced through Schiller, by no means, concerned merely the aesthetic 
questions which lay nearest the poet, but likewise the. ethical ques- 
tions.- .and . those pertaining to the. history of philosophy, and there- 
with the whole system of reason.- Por. Schiller’s thoughts, even 
before his acquaintance with Kant, -r-, as is shown among other 
things by his ^goem, Die Kiinstler, — ^^had been turned .to the prob- 
lem of the. significance of art and the . beautiful in the whole con- 
nected system of man’s rational life and its historical development, 
and by solving this problem with Kantian conceptions he gave to 
the idealism of the Science of Knowledge a, decisive turn. 

•, This began Avith the new Porms Avhich Schiller found for Kant’s 
conception of beauty^ The synthesis of ;the theoretical and the 
practical in the sesthetic reason (cf.. § 40, 2) could perhaps find no 
more fortunate expression than in Schiller’s definition of beauty as 
freedom in phenomenal appearance.^ It asserts that sesthetic . con- 
templation apprehends its object Avithout subjecting it' to the rules 
of the cognising understanding.; it is not subsumed under concep- 
tions, and- we do not ask for the conditions AA'-hich it has iii other 
phenomena. It is perceived as if it Avere free. Schopenhauer aiiev- 
Avards expressed this in the form that the enjoyment of the beautiful 
is the contemplation of the object in independence of the principle 
of - sufficient reason. Schiller later laid still more Aveight upon the 
point that the sesthetic prpcess is as independent of the practical 
reason as of the theoretical. The beautiful (in distinction from the 
agreeable and the good) is as little an object of the sensuous as it 

.• VCf..cluefly the letters to Korner- of- Tebruary, 1793, also the sketch on 
.“The. Beautiful in Art,”-printed..Avith the-letter of the 20th of June of that 
same year, — all fragments of the dialogue JTaUias which was -not- completed'. ■ 
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is of the tnonU impulse; it lacks that quality of waul or need nrhich 
belongs to the Hfo of empirical impulse, just as it lacks the earnest- 
ness of the pniclical reason. In tho mathetic Ufo the j>la^ tmpu/se 
unfolds itself ; * every stirring of the will is silent in disinterested 
contemplation. In this, too, Schiller w.as followed by Scho^wnhaucr, 
when the latter found the happiness of tliu msthetic condition in the 
overcoming of the unhaj)py will to live, in the activity of the pure, 
willcss subject of knowledge,* 

From this Schiller concluded in the ilrst place tlut wherever wo 
Ivave to do with educatuig man, stibjcct to his sensuous nature, to a 
condition where lie sluall will inonilly, the ;esthctic life offers the 
most effective means to this end. ICont had designated the rever- 
sal of motives os the cthic;d task of man (cf. above, $ 30, 6) ; for 
tlic transition from the sensuous to the cthic.i! determination of the 
will be offered man, .is an aid, religion; Schiller offeriHl art-* Faith 
and taste c.iuse man to .ict legally, at least, when he is not yet ri{>o 
for morality. In intercourse with tho beautiful the feelings become 
refined, so that natural rudeness vanishes, and man awakes to his 
higher vocation. Art is tho fostering soil for science and morality. 
Sucli was the teaching of Schiller In tho ; Ids Lellers 

on the -'EifAc/i'fl Edxicatiuix of the //umnn Hace go decj)Cr. Tim 
msihetio condition, or state (ShnU), bcc.iuso it is tho completely 
disinterested state, destroys the sensuous will, also, and thus makes 
room for tho {>ossii)ility of tho tnonil will; it is Uio necessary (wint 
of transition from tlm physic.il state, ruled by needs, into Uio moral 
sUitc. In tlie pliysical stito man endures tho power of Xaturo; in 
the ^thetio state ho frees himself from it; and in the moral skito 
ho controls it. 

But already in the tho beautiful had been assigned a 

second higher task of ultim.itcly giving also tho culmination and 
completion to moral and intcUcctnal cultivatiou, and in building this 
thought into tho critical system tho poet ;>asscs over from supple- 
menting to transforming tho Kantian doctrine. Tho two sides of 
human nature are not reconciled if tUo moral irapulso is obliged to 
overcome the sensuous impulse. In the pliysical ami in tlm “moral” 
state ono sido of liuman iiaturo is always suppressed in favour of tho 


’ 'ilio attempt which Schiller makes in his Letters concerning ^L'thestio 
EtZucanon (U f.) to lay a basis tor Uvls in iranscendcnul i»ycUulogy remind 
us strongly of tho ilcinholii-Flchto timo when **Jcna whirred with tho buu 
of Form and Jfatter.” 

* ir<7rf(l as Willf etc., I. §§ 30-38. In this comicction Schopenhauer no 
doubt claims the sanio value for sclcntlilo knowledge. Cf. § -13, 4. 

’ Cf. tho conclusion of the essay, Ueber den nxoralischen 2fuUen asthetischer 
Sitten. . 
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other. We have a complete manhood only where neither of the two 
impulses prevails over the other. Man is truly man, only wiiere he 
plays, where the war within him is silent, where his sensuous nature 
is exalted to so noble a sentiment or sensibility that it is no longer 
needful for him to will loftily. The Kantian rigorism holds where- 
ever sensuous inclination stands over against duty : but there is the 
higher ideal of the schbne Seele^* — the beautiful soul — which does 
not know this internal conflict because its nature is so ennobled that 
it fultils the moral law from its own inclination. And just this 
ennobling is gained by man, only through lesthetic education. 
Through it alone is the sensuous-supersensuous discord in human 
nature abolished ; in it alone does complete, full manhood come to 
realisation. 

5. In the ideal of the “schdne Seek” the “ virtuosoship ” of 
Shaftesbury overcomes the Kantian dualism. The completion of 
man is the eesthetic reconciliation of the two natures which dwell 
within him ; culture is to make the life of the individual a icork of 
art, by ennobling what is given through the senses to full accord 
with the ethical vocation. In this direction Schiller gave expres* 
sion to the ideal view of life characteristic of liis time in antithesis 
to the rigorism of Kant, and the aesthetic Humanism which he thus 
wrested from abstract thought found besides his, a wealth of other 
characteristic manifestations. In them all, however, Goethe appeared 
as the mighty personality, who presented in living form this ideal 
height of humanity in the aesthetic perfection of his conduct of life, 
as well as in the great works of his poetic activity. 

In this conception of the genius Schiller was first joined by lPi7- 
liam von Humboldt} He sought to imderstand the nature of great 
poems from this point of view ; he found the ideal of man’s life in 
the harmony of the sensuous and the moral nature, and in his treatise 
which laid the foundations for the science of language he applied 
this principle by teaching that the nature of language is to be under- 
stood from the organic interaction of the two elements. 

An attitude of sharper opposition to the Kantian rigorism had 
already been taken, in the Shaftesbury spirit, by Jacobi in his 
romance patterned after Goethe’s personality, » AllwiWs Briefsamm- 
lung.” The moral genius also is “ exemplary ” ; he does not subject 
himself to traditional rules and maxims, he lives himself out and 
thereby gives himself the laws of his morality. This “ethical 
Kature ” is' the highest that the circuit of humanity affords. 


iBorn 1767, died 1836. Works, 7 vols. (Berlin, 1841 if.). Aside from 
the correspondence, especially that with Schiller, cf. principally the uEstheti- 
schen Versuche (Brunswick, 1799). Also Kud. Haym, W. v. H. (Berlin, 1866). 
- Ueher die Kawi-Sprache (Berlin, IBZQ'). 
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Among ih^ RomaiUic School this ethical “ geniality ”• in theory 
and practice came to its full pride of luxuriant efflorescence. Here 
it developed as an asthetic aristocracy of culture in opposition to the 
democratic utility of the Enlightenment morals. The familiar word 
of Schiller’s as to the nobility in tlie moral world was interpreted 
to mean, that tlie Philistine, with Ins work ruled by general prin- 
ciples, has to perform his definite action determined by ends, while 
the man of genius, free from all external determination by jjurposes 
and rules, merely lives out his own important individuality as a 
something valuable in itself, — lives it out in the disinterested play 
of his stirring inner life, and in the forms shaped out by his own 
ever-plastic imagination. In his morals of genius, the sensibility 
{Sinnliclikeit) in the narrowest significance of the word is to come 
to its full, unstunted right, and by msthetic enhancement is to become 
equal in rank to the finest stirrings of the inner nature, — a sublime 
thought, which did not prevent its carrying out in Schlegel’s Lu- 
cinde from running out into sensual though polished vulgarity, 

Schleiennachei^s ethics brought back the Romantic morals to the 
purity of Schiller’s intention.* It is the complete expression of tlie 
life-ideal of that great time. All ethical action seems to it to be 
directed toward the unity of Reason and Nature. By this is deter- 
mined in general the moral law, which can be none other than the 
natural law of the reason’s life ; by this is also determined in detail 
the task of every individual, who is to bring this unity to expression 
in a special way, proper only for him. In the systematic carrying- 
out of this thought, Schleietmacher distinguishes (according to the 
organic and the intellectual factors of intelligence, cf. § 41, 6) the 
organising and the symbolising activities, according as the unity 
of Nature and Reason is procured by striving, or is presupposed, 
and thus result in all four fiuidamental ethical relations, to which 
correspond as goods, the state, society, the school, and the Church. 
From these the individual has to develop in self-activity to a 
harmonious life of his own. 

Finally, Herbart, also, reduced ethical theory to the aesthetic reason 
in a completely independent manner; for him, morals is a branch 
of general aesthetics. Besides the theoretical reason, which contains 
the principles for knowledge of Being, he recognises as original only 
the judging or estimation of the existent in accordance with cesthetic 
Ideas. This estimation has to do with the will and the needs of 
the empirical self as little as has the knowing activity ; “Judgments 
of taste ” hold necessarily and universally with direct self -evidence, 


Cf. also Sclileiennacher’s Vertraute Brie/e uber die Lucimle (1800}. 
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and always refer to the relations in the existent: these have an 
original pleasure or displeasure inherent in them. The application 
of these principles to the narrower field of the msthetic is only 
indicated by Herbart: ethics, on the contrary, is regarded by him 
as the science of the judgments of taste pronounced upon the rehv 
tions of fiuman will. It has not to explain anything — that. is. the 
business of psychology ; it has only to settle the norms by which 
the judgment mentioned above is passed. As such norms, Herbart 
finds the five ethical Ideas, — Freedom, Affection, Benevolence, Eight, 
and Equity, — and according to these he seeks to arrange the sys- 
tems of the moral life, while for his genetic investigation he always 
employs the principles of the associational psychology, and thus 
in the statics and mechanics of the state undertakes to set forth 
the mechanism of the movements of the will, by which the social 
life of man is maintained. 

6. From Schille’i'^s aesthetic morals resulted, also, a philosophy of 
history, which made the points of view of Eousseau and Kant appear 
in a new combination. The poet unfolded this in an entirely char- 
acteristic manner in his essays on Naive and Sentimental Poetry, 
by gaining the fundamental aesthetic conceptions from bringing 
forward historical antitheses, and constructing a general plan of 
their movement. The different ages and the different kinds of poetry 
are characterised, in his view, by the different relations sustained 
by the spirit to the realm of Hature and the realm of Freedom. 
As the “ Arcadian " state, we have that Avhere man does what is in 
accordance with the moral order instinctively, without command- 
ment, because the antithesis of his two natures has not yet unfolded 
in consciousness: as the Elysian goal, we have that full consumma- 
tion in which his nature has become so ennobled that it has again 
taken up the moral law. into its will. Between the two lies the 
struggle of the two natures, ^ the actual life of history. , 

Poetry, however,, whose proper task it is to portray man, is every- 
where determined by these fundamental relations. If it makes the 
sensuous, natural condition- of man appear as still , in harmonious 
unity with his spiritual nature, then it is naive; if, on the contrary, 
it sets forth the contradiction between the two, if in any way it 
makes the inconsistency between the reality and the ideal in man 
appear, then it is sentimental, and may be either satirical or elegiac 
or, also, in the form of the idyl. The poet , who is himself Kature 
presents Nature naively; he who possesses her not has. the senti- 
mental interest in her of calling back, as Idea in poetry, the Nature 
that has vanished from life. The harmony of Nature and Keason 
is given in the former, set as a task in the latter — there as reality, 
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here as ideal. This distinction between the poetic modes of feeling 
is, according to Schiller, characteristic also for the contrast between 
the ancient and the modern. The Greek feels naturally, the modern 
man is sensible of Nature as a lost Paradise, as the sick man is 
sensible of convalescence. Hence the ancient and naive poet gives 
Nature as she is, without his own feelings; the modern and senti- 
mental only in relation to his own reflection : the former vanishes 
behind his object, as the Creator behind his works; the latter shows 
in the shaping of his material the power of his own personality 
striving toward the ideal. There realism is dominant ; here ideal- 
ism ; and the last summit of art would be the union in which the 
naive poet should set forth the sentimental material. So Schiller 
sketched the form of his great friend, the modern Greek. 

These principles were eagerly seized upon by the Romanticists. 
Virtuosos of the reviewer’s art, such as were the Schlegels, rejoiced 
in this philosophical schema for criticism and characterisation, and 
introduced it into their comprehensive treatment of the history of 
literature. In this Frederick Scblcgcl gave Schiller’s thoughts the 
specifically romantic flavour, for which ho knew how to use Fichtean 
motifs with ready superficiality. While ho designated the antithe- 
sis propounded by Schiller with the now names classic and romantiCt 
he remodelled it materially, also, by his doctrine of irony. The 
classic poet loses himself in his material; tlie romantic poet hovers 
as a sovereign personality above it; he annuls matter by the form. 
In going with bis free fancy beyond the material which he posits, 
he unfolds, in connection with it, merely the play of his genius, 
which he limits in none of its creation. Hence the romantic poet 
has a tendency to the infinite, toward the never complete: he him- 
self is always more than any of his objects, and just in this the 
irony evinces itself. For the infinite doing of the ethical will, of 
which Fichte taught, the Romanticist substitutes the endless play 
of the fancy, which creates without purpose, and again desti-oys. 

The elements in Schiller’s doctrine that concern the philosophy 
of history found their full development in Fichte, from whom they 
borrowed much. As the result of their influence he allowed the 
antitheses of his ^VissenschaJt8lehre to become reconciled in the 
aesthetic reason. Already in his Jenq. lectures on the Nature of 
the Scholar, and in the treatment which the professional duties 
of the teacher and the artist found in the System of Ethics'^ we 
hear these motifs ; in his Erlangen lectures they have become the 
ruling theme. When he proceeded to draw the “ Characteristics oj 
the Present Age," he did it in the pithy lines of a construction of 
liniversal history. As the first (“Arcadian”) state of mankind 
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appears that of rational instinct or. instinctive reason (“ Vernunftin- 
stinct”), as the representatives of which, a normal people is assumed. 
In this age the universal consciousness is dominant over and in 
individuals with immediate, uncontested certainty of natural neces- 
sity ; but it is the vocation of the free individual ego to tear himself 
loose from this government of custom and tradition, and follow 
his own impulse and judgment. With this, however, begins the 
age of sinfulness. This sinfulness becomes complete in the intel- 
lectual and moral crumbling of social life, in the anarchy of opin- 
ions, in the atomism of private interests. With clear strokes this 
“ complete sinfulness ” is characterised as the theory and practice pf 
the Enlightenment. The community of mankind has here sunk to 
the ‘'state based upon needs” Nothstaat’^), which is limited to 
making it externally possible for men to exist together, — and 
ought to be so limited, since it has nothing to do with any. of man’s 
higher interests, — morality, science, art, and religion, — and must 
leave them to the sphere of the individual’s freedom. But for this 
reason the individual has no living interest in this “actual” state; 
his home is the world, and perhaps also at any moment the state 
which stands at the summit of civilisation.^ This civilisation, how- 
ever, consists in the subordination of individuals to the knoAvn law 
of reason. Out of the sinful, arbitrary free-will of individuals must 
rise the autonomy of the reason, the self-knowledge and self-legisla- 
tion of the universally valid, which is now consciously dominant in 
the individual. With this the age of the rule of reason will begin, 
but it will not be complete until all the powers of the rationally 
matured individual are placed at the service of the whole in the 
“ true state,” and so the commandment of the common conscious- 
ness is again fulfilled without resistance. This (“Elysian”) final 
state is that of rational art or artistic reason (“Vernunftkunst”). 
It is the ideal of the “ schone Seele” carried over to politics and 
history. To bring about this age, and in it to lead the community, 
the “kingdom,” by reason, is the task of the “teacher,” the scholar, 
and the artist.^ 

The “ beginning of the rule of reason ” Eichte’s vigorous idealism 
saw just where sinfulness and need had risen to the highest point. 
In his Addresses to the German JSiation” he praised his people 


1 The classical passage for the cosmopolitanism of the culture of the eighteenth 
century is found in Fichte, W., VII: 212. 

•■2 In the religiop turn which Fichte’s thought takes at the close, this picture 
of the ideal civilised state of the future takes on more and more theocratic 
features : the scholar and artist have now become the priest and seer- Cf. “W., 
IV. 453 ff., and Xachgel. Werke, III. 417 ff. 
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os the only one that still preserves its originality and is destined 
to create the true civilised state. He cries to his people to bethink 
itself of this its vocation, on which the fate of Europe is hanging, 
to niise itself from within by a completely new education to the 
kingdom of reason, and to give back freedom to the world. 

7. The point of view of the tes/Ae/ic reason attained full mastery 
in the whole system of the idealistic philosophy through iScAeWoig. 
In his working out of tlio Transcendental Idealism^' \\q developed 
the Eichtean antithesis of the theoretical and practic;rl 
sdiajlslehre by' the relation between the conscious and unconscious 
activity of the self (cf. above, No. 2). If the conscious is de- 
termined by the unconscious, the self is theoretical; in the reverse 
case it is practical. Eut the theoretical self, which looks on at the 
productiveness of the unconscious reason, manifested in feeling, 
perceiving, and thinking, never comes to an end with this, aitd the 
practical self, also, which re-sliai)es and transforms the unconscious 
reality of the cosmos in the free work of individual morality, of 
political community, and of historical progress, has the goal of its 
activity in the infinite. In neither series does the whole essential 
nature of the reason ever come to its full realisation. This is 
l)ossible only through the unconscious<onscioua activity of the artistic 
genfus, in wUlcli the above antitheses are abolished. In the un- 
designed appropriateness of the creative activity, whose product 
is freedom in phenomenal appearance, the highest syntlmsis of all 
activities of reason must be sought. Kant had defined genius as 
the intelligence that works like Nature; Schiller had characterised 
the aesthetic condition of play as the truly human; Schelling 
declared the aesthetic reason to be tho capstone of the idealistic 
system. The work of art is that jdicnomenon in which the reason 
attains purest and fullest development; art is the true organon of 
philosophy. It is in art that tho “spectator tliought’* has to learn 
what reason is. Science and philosophy are one-sided and never 
completed series of the development of tho subjective reason; only 
art is complete in all its works as entirely realised reason. 

After he had written the Transcendental Idealism Schelling 
delivered in Jena his lectures on the Philosophy of Art, which 
carried out this fundamental thought with an intelligent apprecia- 
tion for artistic character and mode of production, that showed 
admirable fineness and acuteness especially in its treatment of 
poetry. These lectures, not printed at that time, determined the 
whole subsequent development of aesthetics by their influence upon 
the J ena circle. As published later they present that form which 
Schelling gave them some years after, when delivering them in 
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Wurzburg. In this .later form ^ the change in general point of view, 
to which the philosopher had meanwhile advanced, asserts itself 

still more. ^ 

8. The ffisthetic motif was active, also, at least formally, in that 
a common systematic basis was sought for the Philosophy of iNature 
and the Transcendental Philosophy. The former treated the objec- 
tive, the latter the subjective reason; the two, however, must be 
indentical in their ultimate essence; whence this phase of idealism 
is -called the System, of Identity (Identitcit- system). According to 
this, a. common principle is required for Nature and the self. In 
the treatise which Schelling entitled ‘‘Exposition of my System 
of. Philosophy,” this, common principle is called the ‘‘Absolute 
Reason’’ or -the “Indifference of Nature and Spirit, of object and 
subject ” ; for the highest principle can be determined neither as 
real .nor as ideal ; in it all antitheses must be obliterated. The 
“.Absolute” is here as undetermined in its content,* with Schelling; 
as in the old “ negative theology,” .or as in Spinoza’s “ substance.’’ 
With the latter conception it has. in common .the property, that its 
phenomenal manifestation diverges into two series, the real and the 
ideal,. Nature and Spirit, or Mind. This -kinship with Spinoza as 
regards his thought, Schelling strengthened by formal relationship, 
imitating .in his , the . schematism of. the Ethics. 

Nevertheless, this idealistic Spinozism is different throughout from 
the original in its conception of the world. Both desire to set forth 
the eternal transmutation of the Absolute into the universe; but 
in. this „Spinoza. regards the two attributes of materiality and con-: 
scioushess as. completely separate, and each finite phenomenon as 
belonging solely, to one of the two spheres. Schelling, however,- 
requires that “Eeality ’’ and “Ideality” must be contained in every 
phenomenon, and construes particular phenomena according to;.the 
degree in,.which.;;the t.wo elements: are . combined. The. dialectical 
principle, of absolute idecdism is Axe quantitative difference between the 
real and the. ideal factors ; the Absolute itself is just for this reason 
complete indifference,.® The reaZ series is that in which the objective 
factor predominates '(“ ; it leads from matter through 

light,., electricity, and , chemism to the organism — the relatively 
spiritual manifestation .of Nature. In the ideal series the subjective 
factor, predominates. In it the development proceeds from morality 

1 Iri the coll, works, V. 353 ff., first printed 1859.' 

■ - Schelliiig’k disciplei Oken, expressed this very ' characteristically when he 
placed the Absolute, .already called God by him, = ± 0 , 

illustrates this schematically by the example of the magnet, in 
the different parts of which north- and south magnetism are present with vary 
ing intensities..;,:-; .-. v ; - . ■ : . 
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and science to the work of art, the relatively most natural appear- 
ance in the realm of Spirit. And the total manifestation of the 
Absolute, the universe, is, therefore, at once the most perfect organ- 
ism and the most perfect work of art.* 

9. In this system Schelling would comprehend the entire issue of 
the investigations which had previously diverged in various direc- 
tions. . The different stages of the self-differentiation of the Absolute 
he termed at first, “ potencies,” but soon introduced anotlier name, 
and at the same time another conception of the matter. This was 
connected with the religions turn which the thinking of the Roman- 
ticists took at about the close of the last and the beginning of the 
present century. The incitement to this came from Schleiennacher. 
He proved to the “ Cultured Despisers of Religion,” that the system 
of reason can become complete only in religion. In this, too, was a 
victory for the aesthetic reason. For what Schleiermacher then 
preached as religion (cf. § 41, 6) was not a theoretical or practical 
behaviour of man, but an esthetic relation to the World-ground,, the 
feeling of absolute dependence. Therefore, religion, too, was in his 
view limited to pious feeling, to the complete permeation of the 
individual by this inward relation to the universal, and put aside all 
theoretical form aud practical organisation. For the same reason 
religion was held to be an individual matter, and positive religion 
was traced back to the “religious genius” of its founder. In view 
of this kinship we can understand the influence which Schleier- 
macher’s “.Beden” exercised upon Romanticism; to this is due the 
inclination of the latter to expect from religion the unitary solution 
of all problems of mankind, to desire to bring in it the separated 
spheres of the activity of civilisation .into inner and intimate union 
again, and, finally, to seek the eternal welfare of all in that rule of 
I’cligion over all spheres of life, which obtained in the Middle 
Ages- As Schiller created an idealised Greece, so the later Roman- 
ticists created an idealised Middle Ages. 

Schelling followed tliis line of thought with great acuteness and 
fineness of feeling. Like Spinoza, he now named the Absolute “ God ” 
or the “Infinite,” and likewise as Spinoza had inserted the attri- 
butes and the “infinite modes” (cf.p. 409 f.) between “substance” and 
the particular finite realities, so the “potencies ” are now regarded as 
the eternal forms of the phenomenal manifestation of God, while 
the empirical particular plienomena are. the finite copies of these. 
But when in . this sense they were also termed by Schelling 
Ideas (in his Bruno and in his Method of Academical Study) 


MV.j 1 4,423.’ 
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another influence still comes to light in. this. Schleierinacher and 
Hegel, the latter of whom had exerted' a personal influence- upon 
Schelling since 1801, both pointed to Plato; but the philosophical 
knowledge of that time^ still saw Plato’s doctrine through the spec- 
tacles of Neo-Platonism, which conceived of the Ideas . as God's vision 
Of intuition ofhimsdf {Selbstanschauung Gottes): And so Schelling’s 
doctrine turned back into sl Neo- Platonic Jdecthsni, according to 
which the “Ideas” formed the intermediate link through which 
the Absolute became transformed into the world. 

This religious idealism of Schelling’s doctrine of Ideas has a 
number of parallel and succeeding phenomena. ' The most interest- 
ing of these personally is Fichte's later doctrine, in which he paid to 
the victory of Spinozism the tribute of making the infinite impulse 
of the I proceed forth from an “absolute Being” (Sein) and be di- 
rected toward the same. For finite things, he held fast to liis deduc- 
tion of them as products of consciousness ; but the. infinite actmty 
of this consciousness he now deduced from the end of “imitating” 
an absolute Being, the deity, and hence the vocation and destiny of 
man appeared to him no longer the restless activity of categorical 
imperative, but the “ blessed life ” of sinking into a contemplation 
of the divine original, — a mystical dying note of The mighty 
thinker’s life, which makes the victory of the sesthetio heason 
appear in its full magnitude. 

The religio\is motif was followed still farther by Schelling’s dis- 
ciple Krause. lie wished to combine the pantheistic Weltanschauung 
ot idealism, which Schelling even at that time still defended (in 
Spinozistic fashion), with the conception of divine personality. He, 
too, regards the world as the development of the divine' “essence,” 
which is distinctly scamped out in the Ide<a.s; but these ideas are 
the intuition which the supreme jJcrsonality has of himself Essence 
( ir«en) — this is Krause’s term for God — is not indifferent Rea- 
son, but the personal, living ground of the world. In his farther 
carrying out of the system, which was characterised as “'Panen- 
tlieisaj,” Krause Inis scarcely any other originality than the very 
olucciinnable one of presenting the thoughts common to the whole 


uluali-^tui ilevcdopnieut in an unintelligible terminology, which he 
Inmattlf invented, but declared to be pure Gorman. He carries 
out, especially, his conception of the entire life of reason from the 
point or ’.‘lev/ ot the '• (in German, organism). He not 


only, like SeheUiug, regards the universe as a 


“ Wesengliedbau " 


On flvrl.irt 


n iiu'fj.vudi-'at isotiison, the iujportaact; uf \yliieh becomes clear 
w shit ui ischelUijg utid Hegel, iee above, p. 68 1, note 1. 
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(divine organism), but also regards the structures of society as 
continuations of the organic vital movement beyond the individual 
man ; every union {Band) is such a “ QUedbau,^^ and inserts itself 
again into a higher organism as a member {QUed), and the course 
of history is the process of the production of more and more perfect 
and comprehensive unions. 

For the .Romantic cestheticSf finally, Schelling’s new doctrine gave 
rise to the result that the Neo-Platonic conception of beauty, as 
phenomenal manifestation of the Idea in the sensuous, became again 
recognised as authoritative. The relation of inadequacy between 
the finite appearance and the infinite Idea agreed with Schlegel’s 
principle of irony, and these thoughts Solger, especially, made the 
basis of his theory of art. 

10. The consummation of this whole rich and varied development 
is formed by HegeVs logical idealism. He signifies in the main 
a return from Schelling to Fichte, a giving up of the thought that 
the living wealth of the world can be derived or deduced from the 
“Nothing”* of absolute indifference, and the attempt to raise this 
empty substance again, to spmV — to the self-determined sufijeef. 
Such knowledge, however, cannot have the form of intuition or 
immediate perception (.^Inscftauunp), which Fichte and Schelling 
had claimed for the Ego or the Absolute, but only that of the con- 
cepiion or notion (Begrijf). If all that is real or actual is the mani- 
festation of spirit or mind, then metaphysics coincides with the 
logic* which has to develop the creative self-movement of spirit as 
a dialectical necessity. The conceptions into which mind or spirit 
takes apart and analyses its own content are the categories of reality, 
the forms of the cosmic life; ai\d the task of philosophy is not to 
describe this realm of forms as a given manifold, but to comprehend 
them as the moments of a single unitary development. The dialec- 
tical method, therefore, serves, with Hegel, to determine the 
essential nature of particular phenomena by the signijicance which 
they have as members or links in the self-unfolding of spirit 
Instead of Spirit (Oeist) Hegel also uses Idea or God. It is the 
highest task that has ever been set philosophy, to comprehend the 
world as a development of those principles or determinations which 
form the content of the divine mind. 


1 Hegel, Phanomen. Fbrr., W., IL 14, 

f IGeist, as in § 20, has the connotation of both “mind" and “spirit.” 
The former seems more appropriate where logical relations are under considera- 
tion, thougli the latter is usually retained for the sake of uniformity.} 

* This metaphysical logic is of course not formal logic, but in its determining 
l)nncip]e is properly Kant’s transcendental logic. The only difference is that 
the “phenomenon ” is for Kant a human mode of representation, for Hegel an 
objective externalising of the Absolute Spirit. 
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In this, Hegel sustains not only to the German philosophy, but to 
the whole earlier intellectual' movement, a relation similar to that 
of Proclus to Greek thought : ^ in the “schema of trinities ” of Posi- 
tion, negation, and Sublation or Eeconciliation, all conceptions with 
which the human mind has ever thought reality or its particular 
groups, are woven together into a unified system. Each retains its 
assigned place, in which its necessity, its relative justification, is said 
to become manifest : but each proves by this same treatment to be 
only a moment or factor which receives its true value only when it 
has been put in connection with the rest and introduced into the 
whole. . It is to be shown that the antitheses and contradictions of 
conceptions belong to the nature of mind itself, and thus also to the 
essential nature of the reality which unfolds from it, and that their 
truth consists just in the systematic connection in which the cate- 
gories follow from one another. “The phenomenon is the arising 
and passing away, which, itself does not arise and j)ass away, but 
‘is’ in-itself, and constitutes the reality and movement of the life 
of truth.” ^ . 

Hegel’s philosophy is, therefore, essentially historical, a. systematic 
elaboration of the entire material of history. He possessed both, the 
necessary erudition and also the combining power and fineness of 
feeling for the discovery of. those' logical relations which were of 
importance for him. The interest in his philosophy lies less in the 
individual conceptions, which he took from the intellectual labours of 
two thousand years, , than in the: systematic com6maii07i which he 
brought about between them: and just by this means . he knew how 
to portray in masterly manner the meaning and significance of indi- 
vidual details,- and to throw a surprising light upon long-standing 
structures of thought.. He, indeed, displayed in connection with 
his data the arbitrariness .(Willkiir^ of \_a priorij constructive thought, 
which presents the actual reality, not as it offers itself empirically, but 
as it ought to be in:the dialectical movement, and this violation of the 
actual matter of fact might be objectionable where the attempt was 
made to bring empirical material into a; philosophical system, as in 
the philosophy) of Hature, the history of philosophy, and history in 
general. ; All the more brilliant did the power of the thinking sat- 
urated by the historical spirit prove in those fields where it is the 
express province of philosophical treatment, merely to reflect on 

. .1 Cf. above, §.20, 8! . • . ' 

2 This S'erac/iYeaju’sm, which; was inherent already in Fichte’s .doctrine of 
action (cf. above, p. 694 f.), found its, most vigorous opponent, in -Herbart’s 
Eleaticism (cf. § 41, 7 f.).- . This old antithesis constitutes th& essential element 
in, the relation of the twa^ranches of German idealism (cf. above,' p. 5a4, note). 
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undoubted data, but not to give any account of empirical reality. 
So Hegel gave as cesthetics a historical structure built up of the 
<Rsthetic ideals of mankind. Following Schiller’s method, and attach- 
ing himself also materially to Schiller’s results, he displayed all tho 
fundamental systematio conceptions of this science in the well- 
arranged series of tho symbolic, the classic, and tlie romantic, and 
likewise divided tho system of tlio arts into architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, and poetry. So, too, from the fundamental concep- 
tion of rriigiou as being the relation of the finite to the absolute 
Spirit in tho form of imaginative representation {Vorstdhing) his 
philosophy of religion develops tho stages of its positive realisation 
in the natural religiou of magic, fire worship, and animal symbolism, 
in the religion of spiritual iu^viduality of the sublime, the beautiful, 
and the intellectual, and finally in tho absolute religion wliich repre- 
sents God as what he is, the triune Spirit * Here, with a deep-going 
knowledge of his material, .Hegel has* everywhere drawn tho main 
lines in which the empirical treatment of these same subjects later 
moved, and set up the philosophical categories for the general con- 
sideration of historical facts as a whole. 

The same is true, also, of his treatment of universal history, 
Hegel understood by Objective Spirit the active and influential living 
body of individuals, which is not created by these, but rather forms 
the source from which they proceed as regards tlveir spiritual life. 
The abstract form of this body is called Right it is the Objective 
Spirit ‘rin itself.” Tho subjection of the subjective disposition of 
the individual to the commands of the common consciousness the 
philosopher calls “worahVy,” while he retains the name of ‘^SittUch- 
keiV' [social morality or tho moral order] for the realisation of the 
common consciousness in the State. In the immanent living activity 
of the human reason the state is the highest j beyond this are only 
art, religion, and science, which press forward to the Absolute 
Spirit. The state is the realisation of the ethical Idea; it is the 
spirit of the people become visible; it is in its Idea the living work 
of art, in which the inwardness of the human reason-comes forth 
into outer manifestation. But this Idea, from which, the system of 
the forms and functions of political life derives, appears in the 
aclaial world only in the individual structures of 'thejstates which 
arise and pass away. Its only true and full realisation is universal 
history, in' which the peoples enter successively, to. live out their 
spirit in the work of state formation, and then retire from tlie stage. 


Hegel treats the doctrine of Objective Spirit under tlie title Philoso- 

of Itight t^RtchtuphilotophU). . .. -k 
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So every epoch is characterised by the spiritual, predominance of a 
definite people, which imprints the sign of its peculiar character 
upon all the activities of civilisation. And if it is the task of his- 
tory as a whole to understand this connected order, then politics, too, 
must not suppose that.it can construct and decree a political life 
from abstract requirements ; it must, rather, seek in the quiet 
development of the national spirit the motives of . its political move- 
ment. So in Hegel, the- “.Philosopher of the Eestoration,” the 
historical Weltanschauung turns against the revolutionary doctrinair- 
ism of the Enlightenment. 

Hegel is less successful in the treatment of questions of natural 
philosophy and psychology ; the energy of his thought lies in the 
domain of history. The external scheme of his system, as a whole, 
is in large the following: the Spirit in itself (Geist an sich), i.e. in 
its absolute content, is the realm of the categories ; this is treated 
by the Logic as the doctrine of Being, of Essence, and of Concep- 
tion or Notion. Spirit for itself (^Oeist fur sich), i.e. in its otherness 
and self*estrangement or externalisation, is Nature, the forms of 
which are treated in Mechanics, Physics, and Organics. The third 
main part treats, as Philosophy of Spint, the Spirit in and for itself 
{an und fur sich), i.e. in its conscious life as returning to itself; 
here three stages are distinguished, viz. the Subjective (individual) 
Spirit ; the Objective Spirit as Right, Morality, State; and History ; 
finally, the > Absolute Spirit as pure perception {Anschauung) in 
Art, as' imaginative representation {Vorstellung) . in Religion, as 
conception (JBeg^ri^) in the History of Philosophy. 

. He . repeats, in all these parts of his, philosophy, not only the 
formal dialectic of the construction of his conceptions, but also 
the material which constitutes the contents of the successive con- 
ceptions. So the Logic in its second and third parts develops 
already , the fundamental categories of the Philosophy of Nature 
and of Spirit ; so the development of the msthetic ideals constantly 
points toward that-of the religious Vbrstellungen; and so the whole 
course of the Logic is parallel to his History of. Philosophy. Just 
this relation belongs to the essential nature of the system of reason, 
which: here embraces not only, as with Kant, the Eorms, but also 
the content, and aims to unfold before its view this content in the 
variety of the “forms of the actual world of reality,^’ although this 
content is ultimately everywhere the same with itself. . The course 
of development is always the same, viz. that the “Idea,?’ by dif- 
ferentiating and becoming. at variance with itself, “comes to itself.” 
Hence the categories progress from the Being which has no. content 
to the inner Essence, and from there to the Idea Avhich understands 
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itself ; hence the forms of. the empirical world ascend from raattei 
to the imponderables, then to the organism, consciousness, self- 
consciousness, reason, right, morality, and tlie social morality of the 
state, successively, to apprehend the Absolute Spirit in art, religion, 
and science; hence the history of philosophy begins with tlie cate- 
gories of material existence, and becomes complete after all its 
fortunes in the doctrine of the self-comprehending Idea ; hence, 
finally, the entrance into this “ system of the reason,” also, will best 
be found by making it clear to one’s self how the human mind 
begins with the sensuous consciousness, and by the contradictions 
of this is driven to an over higher and deeper apprehension of itself, 
until it finds its rest in pliilosophical knowledge, in the science of 
the conception. The inter-relation of all tlieso developments Hegel 
has set forth with obscure language and many mysterious and 
thoughtful intimations, in his Phenomenology. 

In this system of reason every particular has its truth and reality * 
only in its being a moment in the development of the whole. Only 
as such is it real in concrefo, and only as sue!) is it comprehended 
by philosophy. But if we take it abstractly, if we think it in its 
isolation, in which it exists not reaUter, but only according to the 
subjective apprehension of the understanding, then it loses that 
connection with the whole, in -which its truth and actual reality 
consists: then it appears as accidental and witliout reason. But 
as such, it exists only in the limited thinking of the individual 
subject. For philosophical knowled^, the principle holds, that 
what is reasonable is real, and what is real is reasonable.* The 
System of Reason is the sole reality. 

§ 43. The Metaphysics of the Irrational 

The “dialectic of history” willed it that the System of Reason 
should also change into its opposite, and that the insight into the 
insurmountability of the barriers which the attempt to deduce all 
phenomena from one fundamental principle necessarily encounters, 
caused other theories to arise close Iieside the idealistic doctrines 
already treated; and these other theories found themselves thereby 
forced to maintain the unreason of the World^ground. ■ The first to 
pass through this process was the many-sided agent of the main 
development, the Proteus of idealism, SchelUng. The new in this 
movement is not the knowledge that the rational consciousness 
always has ultimately something for its .conteut, which it simply 


^Votrede zur StchUphilos., VIII. 17. 
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finds present mthin itself, without being, able to give any account 
of it : such limiting conceptions were the transcendental X as thing- 
in-itself, with Kant; as differential of -consciousness, with Maimon; 
as a free act without rational ground, in richte. The new was, 
that this which could not be comprehended by the -reason, and 
which resisted its work, was now also to be thought as something 
irrational. 

1. Schelling was forced upon the path of irrationalism, remarka- 
bly enough, by taking up the religious motif into his absolute ideal- 
ism (§ 42, 9). If “the Absolute” was thought no longer merely 
in Spinozistic fashion, as the universal, indifferent essence of all 
phenomena, if the divine and the natural principle of things were 
distinguished, so that the eternal Ideas as the Forms of the divine 
self-perception were assigned a separate existence beside finite things, 
then the transmutation of God into the world must again become a 
problem. This Avas really Hegel’s problem also, and the latter was 
right Avhen he taught later that, in his view, philosophy has the same 
task as theology. He aided himself Avith the dialectical method 
which aimed to show in the form of a higher logic, how the Idea 
agreeably to its oAvn conceptional essence releases itself to “ other- 
ness ”(.<4RcZersset7i),i.e. to Nature, to finite phenomenal appearance. 

Schelling sought to solve the same problem by the method of. 
theosophy, i.e. by a mystico-speculative doctrine, Avhich transposed 
philosophical conceptions into religious intuitions. His happening 
upon this method was due to the fact that the problem met him ' in 
the form' of an attempt to limit philosophy by religion. He obligated 
himself, in a vigorous reaction against this in the name of philoso- 
phy, to solve the religious problem also. This, indeed, could only 
be done if philosophy passed OArer into theosophical. speculations. 

A disciple of the System of Identity, Eschenmayer,^ shoAved that 
philosophical knoAvledge can . indeed point out the reasonableness of 
the world; and its agreement with the divine reason, but cannot shoAV 
how this Avorld attains the self-subsistent existence. Avith reference 
to the deity, which it has in. finite things. Here philosophy ceases 
and religion begins. In order to vindicate this domain also for 
philosophy; and restore the old unity between philosophy and relig- 
ion, Schelling lays claim to specifically religious intuitions as philo- 
sophical conceptions, and so re-shapes them in accordance Avith tliis 
claim that they appear usable for both ; disciplines : in doing Avhich 
he makes a copious use of Kant’s philosophy of religion. 


lisclieninayer (1770-1852), Dit Philosophie in ihrem Ueberaange zur Nicht" 
philosophie (1803). . 
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la facV there is no continuous transition from tho Absolute to 
tlie concrete reality; the origin of tho world of sense from God is 
thinkable only by a leap {Sprung)^ a breaking off from tho condition 
of absoluteness. A ground for this — Schclliug still teaches hero— i 
is to be found neither in tlio Absolute nor in the Ideas : but in the 
nature of tlio latter tho jwssibility at least is given. For to the 
Ideas as the “antitype” or counterpart of tho Absolute, in which it 
beholds itself, tho sclf>subsistenco of tho archetype communicates 
itself, — the /rccdom of that winch is in itself In-sicli-selbst-sebxs^’). 
In this lies tho possibility of tlxa falling away of the Ideas from Qodi 
of their assuming metaphysical independence, by which they become 
actual and empirical, t.c. finite. But this falling away is not neces- 
sary and not comprohensiblo : it is a fact without rational ground; 
not, however, a single event, but as timeless and eternal as tho Abso- 
lute and the Ideas. Wo sco that tho religious colouring of this doc- 
trine comes from Kant’s theory of the radical evil as a deed of the 
intelligible character, while the philosophical, on the contrary, comes 
from Fichte’s concoption of tho free acts of tlie ego, which have no 
rationale. On this a;>ost'i3y, therefore, rests the octualisation of the 
Ideas in the world. Ifenco tho content of tlie actual reality is rational 
and divine; for it is God’s Ideas that are actual in it: their being 
actual, however, is apostasy, sin, and unreason. This reality of the 
Ideas external to God is A’atwre. But its divine essence strives back 
to the original ground and archctyi)e, and this return of things into 
Ood is history, tho cpio composed in tho mind of God, whoso Iliad 
IS the farther and farther departure of man from God, and whose 
Odyssey is his return to God. Its final purpose is tho reconciliation 
of the apostewy, the reuniting of tho Ideas with God, the cessation of 
their self-subsistence. Individuality also experiences this change 
of fortunes; its selfness {Ichheit) is intelligible freedom, self-deter- 
uiination — breaking loose from the Absolute: its deliverance is a 
submergence in tho Absolute. 

In similar manner Frederick * made the “triplicity” of 

the infinite, tho finite, and the return of the finite to the infinite, 
the principle of his later theory, which professed to maintain the 
contradictions of the actual as a fact, to explain them from, the 
fall, and to reconcile them through subjection to divine revelation ; 
but merely concealed, with great pains, tl\e philosophical impotence 
of its author under the exposition employed. . • i- i . 


J und Philosophte, W., I. 0, pp. 38 £f. 

atiii VI ^hilosophiacht VbrZcwngen, edited by Windischraann (1804-1800), 
Philoso^ie dts Lebens and the • Philosophle der 
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2. The. subtlety of Schelling, on the contrary, could, not free itself 
from the once-discovered problem. The monism, which had always 
controlled his thought, forced him to the question, whether the 
ground of the falling away was not ultimately to be found in the 
Absolute itself: and this could be affirmed only if the irrational 
was transferred to the essence of the Absolute itself. From the point 
of view of this thought, Schelling became friendly to the mysticism 
of Jacob Boehme (cf. p. 374 f.). This was brought near to him by 
his intercourse with Franz von Baader. The latter himself had 
received his stimulus both from Boehme and from Boehme’s French 
prophet St. Martin,^ and, holding fast to the Catholic faith, had 
elaborated his mysticism with obscure fantastic genius and un- 
methodical appropriation of Kantian and Fichtean thoughts. The 
original idea that stirred within him was, that the course of the 
life of man, who is the image of God, and who can know. of himself 
only so much as God knows of him, must be parallel to the self- 
development of God. Since, now, man’s life is determined by the 
fall as its beginning and redemption as its goal, the eternal self- 
generation of God must consist in God’s unfolding himself out of 
his dark, irrational, primitive essence, through self-revelation and 
selfTknowledge, to absolute reason. 

.Under such influences Schelling also began in his treatise^ on 
freedom (1809) to speak of an XJrgrund, JJngrund, or Abgrund [pri- 
mordial ground, unreason, or abyss] in the divine nature, which is 
depicted as mere Being, and absolute primordial accident (“ Urzu- 
fall"), as a dark striving, an infinite impulse. .It 'is the uncom 
scious will, aud all actual realiljy is in the last instance will. This 
will, directed only toward itself, creates as its self-revelation the 
Ideas, the image in which the will beholds itself — the reason. 
Out of the interaction of tlie ever dark and blind urgency and its 
ideal self-beholding proceeds the world, which as. Kature permits 
us to recognise the conflict between purposive formation and irra- 
tional impulse, and as historical process has for its content the 
victory of the universal will revealed in;:reason, over the natural 


St. Martin (1743-1803), “Le philosophe inconnu,” the stern opponent of 
the Enlightenment and of •the Revolution, was' seized through and through by 
Boehine’s teachings, and translated his Aurora. ■ Of .his \vritings,- the most 
important are U Homme de Desir (1790), Le Nouvel Homme (1790), and De 
V Esprit des CAoses, (1801) ; the most interesting perhaps is the strange work; 
Le Crocodile, ou guerre du bien et du vial arrivee sous la regne de Louis XF., 
poeme epicomagique (1799). Cf. A. Eranck, La Philosophie Mystique en France 
(Paris, 1866) ; also v. Osten-Sacken, Fr. Baader und St. Martin (Leips. 1860). 

3 This later doctrine of Schelling’s is accordingly usually called the Doctrine 
of Freedom, as the earlier is called the System of Identity. Schelling, Tlnttr*^ 
iibtr dit Freiheit, W., I. 7, 376. 
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UDFcasoii of the particular will. In tiiis way tho development of 
the actual leads from tho unreason of tho primordial will {dens 
impUcUus) to the self-knowledgo and self-determination of reason 
(dens expUcitus).^ 

3. Thus at last religion becaroo for Schelling tho “organon of phil- 
osophy,” as art had been earlier. Since the process of God's self- 
development goes on in the revelations, with which in tho human 
mind he beholds himself, all momenta of tlio diviiio nature must 
appear in tho succession of ideas wliich man in his historical 
development has had of Goth Hence in tho Philosophy of Mythol- 
ogy and Pevclation, the work of Schelling’s old age, the knoxdedge 
of God is joined /row the hidory of all religions: in tho progress 
from the natural religions up to Christianity and its different forms 
the self-revelation of God makes its w.iy from dark primordial will 
to tho spirit of reason mid of love. God develops or evolves in 
and by revealing himself to men.* 

In its methodical form this principle reminds us strongly of 
Hegel’s conception of tho history of philosophy, in which “tho Idea 
comes to itsolf,” and tho happy combination awl fineness of feeling 
with which Schelling has grouped and mastered tho bulky material 
of the history of religions in these lectures shows itself throughout 
akin and equal in rank to tho Hegelian treatment. But the funda- 
mental philosophical conception is yet entirely different. Schelling 
terms the standpoint of this bis latest teaching, metaphysical em- 
piricism. His own earlier system and that of Hegel ho now calls 
negative philosophy; this philosophy may indeed show that if God 
once reveals himself, ho does it in tho forms of natural and historical 
reality which aro capable of dialectical a priori construction. But 
that he reveals himself and thus transmutes himself into tho world, 
dialectic is not able to deduce. This cannot be deduced at allj it is 
only to be experienced, and experienced from the way in which God 
Teveals himself in the religions life of mankind. To understand from 
this process God aud his self-evolution into tho world is the task of 
Vodtive philosophy. 

Those who both immediately and later derided Schelling’s Phil- 
osophy of Iifythology and Revelation as “ Gnosticism ” scarcely 
knew, perhaps, how well founded the comparison was. They had 
in mind only the fantastic amalgamation of mythical ideas with 
philosophical conceptions, and tho arbitrariness of cosmogonic and 
theogonio constructions. The true resemblance, however, consists 


J Cf. above, p. 290 f. 

'-'I. Constautia Frantr, Scheiling'a Positive Philosophie (Cotben, 1870 f.). 
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in this, that as the Gnostics gave to the warfare of religions, in the 
midst of which they were standing, .the significance of a history of 
the universe and the divine powers ruling in it, so now Schelliug 
set forth the development of human ideas of God as the develop- 
ment ^f. God himself.' ■ ' 

■ '4 Irrationalism Came to its full development in Schopenhauer by 
the removal of the religious element. ■ The dark urgency or instinct 
directed only toward itself ' appears with him under the name of 
the* will to live, as the essence of all things, as the thing-in-itseLf 
(cf. § • 41, 9)'. In its 'conception, this wiU, directed only towards 
it, self,, has a formal resemblance to Fichte’s “infinite doing,” just as 
■wa^ the, case with Schlegel’s irony (cf . § 42, 5) : but in both cases 
thereal difference is all the greater. The activity directed solely 
toward itself' is mth Fichte the autonomy of ethical self-determinar 
tion, with Schlegel the arbitrary play of fancy, with Schopenhauer 
the absolute unreason of an objectless will. Since this will only 
creates itself perpetually, it is the never satisfied, the unhappy will : 
and since the world is nothing but the self-knowledge (self-revelation 
.— objectification’) of this will, it must be a world of misery and 
suffering. ■ 

thus grounded 'metaphysically, is how .strengthened 
. by.'Schopenhauer^ by means of the hedonistic estimate of life itself. 
• -All Iiuinan life flows on continually between willhig and attaining. 
^'.■But to will is pain, is the ache of the “ not-yet-satisfied.” Hence 
pain is the positive- feeling, 'and pleasure consists only in the removal 
of a pain.. Hence: pain must preponderate in the life of will under 
all circumstances,' and actualdife confirms this conclusion. Compare 
the pleasure of the beast that devours with the torture of the one 
that is being devoured and ‘you will- be able to estimate with 
a'pproximate correctness the proportion of pleasure and pain in the 
wdrld'ih general. ' Hence man’s life always ends in the complaint, 
that the ibest dot is never to be born at all. ■ ' , ■ ■ 

; - If ' life is suffering,', then ' only sympathy can -be the fundamental 
ethical feeling (cf. § 41, 9). The individual will is immoral if it 
increases the . hurt - of another, oi' also if it is merely indifferent 
toward- it; it is moral if it feels anOtheFs hurt as its own and seeks 
to alleviate -it. From the standpoint of sympathy •■Schopenhauer 
gave his ' psychological explanation" of the '.ethical life/ ' But this 
alleviatiop of^/the hurtr-isi-only a palliative ; it does not abolish the 
will, 'and .with '‘the will its unhappiness persists. “ The siin burns 
perpetual noon.” The misery, of life remains always the same ; 

^ World, 'ds Will dildjded’i I. §§ 56 If. ; H. ch'.''"l6 ] ' Purerrfci, IT. ch. 11 f. 
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only the form in -which it is represented in idea alters. ■ The special 
shapes change, but the content is always the same. Hence there 
can be no mention of a progress in history; intellectual perfecting 
alters nothing in the will which constitutes the essential nature of 
man. History shows only the endless sorrow of the will to live, 
which with an ever-new cast of cliaracters constantly presents the 
same tragi-comedy before itself.^ On this ground the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer has no interest in history; history teaches only indi- 
vidual facts ; there is no rational science of it. ■ 

A deliverance from the wretchedness of the will would be possible 
only through the negation or denial of the will itself. But this is 
a mystery. For the will, the tv k<u wav — the one and all — the only 
Beal, is indeed in its very nature self-affirmation ; how shall it deny 
itself ? But the Idea of this deliverance is present in the mystical 
asceticism, in the mortification of self, in the contempt of life and 
all its goods, and in the peace of soul that belongs to an absence 
of wishes. This, Schopenhauer held, is the import of the Indian 
religion and philosophy, which began to be known in Europe about 
his time. He greeted this identity of his teaching with the oldest 
wisdom of the human race as a welcome confirmation, and now 
called the world of idea the veil of hfaia, and the negation of the 
will to live the entrance into Nirvana. But the unreasonable will 
to live would not let the philosopher go. At the close of his work 
he intimates that what would remain after the annihilation of the 
will, and with that, of the world also, would be for all those who 
are still full of will, certainly nothing ; but consideration of the life 
of the saints teaches, that while the world with all its suns and 
milky ways is nothing to them, they have attained blessedness and 
peace. « In thy nothing I hope to find the all.” 

If an absolute deliverance is accordingly impossible, — were it 
ever possible, then in view of the ideality of time there could be no 
world whatever of the affirmation of the will, — there is yet a rela- 
tive deliverance from sorrow in those intellectual states in which 
the pure wiUess subject of knowing is active, viz. in disinterested 
contemplation and disinterested thought. The object for both of 
these states he finds not in particular phenomena, but in the eternal 

^ Hence the thought of grafting the optimism of the Hegelian development 
^stem on this will-irrationalism of Schopenhauer's after the pattern of Scbel- 
Kicnf. 0 / Freedom was as mistaken as the hope of reacliing speculative 

“1^ t)y the method of inductive natural science. And with the organic 
moinaiion of the two impossibilities, even a thinker so intelligent and so deep 
, ®^uy*slded in his subtle investigations as Edxcard con Hartmann, could 
. y® the success of a meteor that dazzles for a brief period {Die Philoso^ 
Berlin, 1869) [Ene.tr. Ttie Philosophy of the £^nco«ic/o«^ 
®y E. C. Coupland, Lond. 1884]. 
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Forms of the objectification of the will — the Ideas. This Platonic 
(and Schellingian) element, however (as is the case also with the 
assumption of the intelligible character), fits with extreme difficulty 
into Schopenhauer’s metaphysical system, according to which all 
particularising of the will is thought as only an idea in space and 
time ; but it gives the philosopher opportunity to einploy Schiller’s 
principle of disinterested contemplation in the happiest manner to 
complete his theory of life. The will becomes free from itself 
when it is able to represent to itself in thought its objectification 
without any ulterior purpose. The misery of the irrational World- 
will is mitigated by morality ; in art and science it is overcome. 



PART VII. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
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1880.1880. 
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E. De Roberty, La Philosophie du Siicle. Paris, 1801. 
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I* Ferri, Eaaai aur I'llistoire de la Philosophic en Halie au 19* Siecle. Paris, 
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K. Werner, Die ilalieniache Philosophie dea 19. Jahrhunderla. Vienna, 1884 ff. 
[0. Pfleiderer, The Development of Bational Theology since Kant. Lond. and 
N.y. 1891.] 

[L. Stephen, The English Utilitarians, 3 vols. Lond. and N.Y. 1900.] 

[J-^ P. Merz, A History of European Thought ih the 19lh Century, Vol. I, 

The history of philosophical principle is closed with the develop- 
laeiit of the German systems at the boundary between the eighteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries. A survey of the succeeding development 
^n which we are still standing to-day has far more of literary-his- 
torical than of properly philosophical interest. For nothing essen- 
tially and valuably new has since appeared. The nineteenth century 
13 far from being a philosophical one; it is, in this respect perhaps 
023 
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to be compared -with the third and second centuries b.c. or the four- 
teenth and fifteenth A.n. To speak in Hegel’s language, one might 
say that the Weltgeist of our time, so busy with the concrete reality 
and drawn toward the outer, is kept from tuiming inward and to 
itself, and from enjoying itself in its own peculiar home.^ The 
philosophical literature off the nineteenth century, is, indeed, exten- 
sive enough, and gives a variegated play of all the colours ; the seed of 
Ideas, which has been wafted over to us from the days of the flower of 
the intellectual life, has grown luxuriantly in all spheres of science 
and public life, of poetry and of art ; the germinant thoughts of history 
have been combined in an almost immeasurable wealth of changing 
combinations into many structures of personally impressive detail, 
but even men like Hamilton and Comte, like Rosmini and Lotze, 
have their ultimate significance only in the energy of thought and 
fineness of feeling with which they have surveyed the typical con- 
ceptions and principles of the past, and shaped them to new life arid 
vigom\ And the general course of thought, as indicated by the 
problems which interest and the conceptions that are forriied in bur 
century,^ moves along the lines of antitheses that have been trans- 
mitted to us through history, and have at most been giyen a new 
form in their empirical expression. 

Por the decisive factor in the philosophical movement of the 
nineteenth century is doubtless the question as to the degree, of 
importance which the natural-science conception of phenomena may 
claim for our view of the world and life as a whole. The influence 
which this special science had gained over philosophy and the' 
intellectual life as a whole was checked and repressed at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, to grow again afterwards with all 
the greater power. The metaphysics of the seventeenth, and there- 
fore the Enlightenirient of the eighteenth century, were in the main 
under the dominance pf the tJiinking of natural science. The con- 
ception of the rmiversal conformity to law on the part of all the 
actual world, the search for the simplest elements and forms of 
occurrence and cosmic processes, the insight into the invariable 
necessity which lies at the basis of all change,— these determined 
theoretical investigation. The “natural” was thus made a general 
standard for measuring the value of every particular event or expe- 

1 Hegel, Berliner Antrittsrede, \V., 'VI,, XXXV. 

- To the literary-historical interest hi this field, ■which is so hard to master’ 
on account of its multiplicity, the author has been devoting the labor of many 
years. The product of this he is now permitted to hope. soon to present as 
special parts of the third (supplementary) volume of his Geschichte der neueren 
Bhilosophie (2d '-ed. Leips. 1899). 'In this can be carried out in detail' and 
proved what here can only be briefly sketched. — . 
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tiencG. I The spread, of this mechanical way of regarding tlie world 
was met by the German Philosophy with the fundamental thought, 
that all that is known in this way is but the phenomenal form and 
vehicle of a purposefully developing inner world, and that the true 
comprehension of the particular has to determine the significance 
that belongs to it in a purposeful connected whole of life. The 
historical Weltanscliaxiwuj was the result of the work of thought 
which the System of Reason, desired to ti-ace out. 

These two forces contend with each other in the intellectual life 
of our century. And in the warfare between them all arguments 
from the earlier periods of the history of philosophy have been pre- 
sented in. the most manifold combinations, but without bringing any 
new principles into the field. If the victory seems gradually to 
incline toward the side of the principles of Democritus, there arc 
two main motifs favourable to this in our decades. The first is of 
essentially intellectual nature, and is the same that was operative 
in the times of intellectual life of previous centuries: it is the 
simplicity and clearness to perception or imagination (anschaulkhe 
Einfachlieit), the certainty and definiteness of the natural-science 
knowledge. Formulated mathematically and always demonstrable 
in experience, this promises to exclude all doubt and opinions, and 
all trouble of interpretative thought But far more efficient in our 
day is the evident utility of natural science. The mighty trans- 
formation in the external relations of .life, which is taking place 
with rapid progress before our eyes, subjects the intellect of the 
average man irresistibly to the control of the forms of thov\ght to 
which he owes such great things, and on this account we live under 
the sign of Baconianism (cf. above, p. 386 f.). 

• On. the other hand, the heightened culture of our day has kept 
alive and vital all questions relating to the value which the social 
and historical life has for the individual. The more the politic.'il 
and social development of European humanity has entered upon the 
epoch when the influences of masses make themselves felt in an 
increasing degree, and the more pronounced the power with which 
the collective body asserts its influence upon the individual, even 
\\\ his mental and spiritual life, the more does the individual make 
his struggle against the supremacy of society, and this, also finds 
expression in the philosophic reflections of the century. The con- 
test between the views of the world and of life which spring respec- 
tively from history and from natural science, has gone on most 
violently at the point where the question will ultimately be decided, 
in. what degree the individual owes what makes his life worth living 
to himself, and in what degree he is indebted to the influences of the 
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environing whole. Universalism and individualism, as in the time 
of the Renaissance, .have once more clashed in violent opposition. 

If we are to bring out from the philosophical literature of this 
century and emphasise those movements in which the above charac- 
teristic antithesis has found its most important manifestation, we 
have to do primarily with the question, in what sense the psychical 
life can be subjected to the methods and concepts of natural science ; 
for it is in connection with this point that the question must first be 
decided of the right of these methods and concepts to absolute sov- 
ereignty in philosophy. Ror this reason the question as to the task, 
the method, and the systematic significance of psychology has never 
been more vigorously contested than in the nineteenth century, and 
the limitation of this science to a purely empirical treatment has 
appeared to be the only possible way out of the difficulties. Thus 
psychology, as the latest among the special disciplines, has com- 
pleted its separation from philosophy, at least as regards the funda- 
mental principles of its problem and method. 

This procedure had more general presuppositions. In reaction 
against the highly strained idealism of the German philosophy, a 
broad stream of materialistic Weltanschauung flows through the nine- 
teenth century. This spoke out about the middle of the period, not 
indeed with any new reasons or. information, but with all the more 
passionate emphasis. Since then it has been much more modest in 
its claims to scientific value, but is all the more effective in the garb 
of sceptical and positivist caution. 

To the most significant ramifications of this line of thought 
belongs without doubt the endeavour to regard the social life, the 
historical development, and the relations of mental and spiritual exist- 
ence, from the points of view of natural science. Introduced by the 
unfortunate name of Sociology, this tendency has sought to develop 
a peculiar kind of the philosophy of history, which aims to extend 
upon a broader basis of fact the thoughts which were suggested 
toward the close of the philosophy of the Enlightenment (see § 37). 

But on the other hand, the historical view of the world has not 


failed to exeruise its powerful influence upon natural science. The 
idea of a history of the organic world, which'was postulated in the 
phiIo.sophy of nature, early in the century, has found a highly 
impre.ssive realization in empirical investigation. The methodical 
principles, which had led to the philosophy of Kature, extended as 
if spontaneously to other fields, and in the theories of evolution the 


historical and the scientific views of, the world seem to approximate 
as ck).sely as is possible without a new philosophic idea, which shall 
reshape and reconstruct. 
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From the side of the individual, finally, the suggestions which 
were inherent in the problem of civilization as this was treated by . 
the eighteenth century, tempoi-arily brought the question as to the 
worth of life into the centre of philosophic interest. A pessimistic 
temper had to be overcome in order tlmt from these discussions the 
deeper and clearer question as to the rmture and content of values in 
general should be separated and brought to clear recognition. And 
so it was that philosophy, tliough by a remarkably devious path, was 
enabled to return to Kant’s fundamental problem of values which 
are universally valid. 

From the phUosophlcal literature ol the nineteenth century the following 
main points may be empbasbed : — 

In France Ideology divided into a more physiological and a more psycho- 
logical branch. In the line of Cabanls worked principally the Paris phy^clans, 
such as l*h. Pinel (1745-1820; Koaogrophie Philoaophigutt 17C8), F. J. V. 
Brouasaia (1772-1838 ; Tratte de Phyaiologte, 1822 f. ; Traite de V Irritation 
et de In FoUe, 1828), and the founder of Phrenology, Fr. Jos. Oall (1758-1828 : 
Pecherchea aur le Systeme Is^erteux eu ghUral et aur celui du Ceirfaw en parti' 
cuiier, 1809, which was edited in conjunction with Spurxheim). — 'I'h© an- 
tithesis to this, physiologically, was formed by the school of Montpellier: 
Barthez (1734-1800 j Nouveaitz £limeni4 de la Science de I'Homme, 2d ed., 
1800). Associated witli this school were M. F. X. Bichat (1771-1602; 
Recherchea Phyaiotogiquea sur fa Vie el la ilort, 1800). Bertrand (171)5-1831 ; 
Train du Somnambullame, 1823), and Buisson (17CC-1805; De la Division 
la plus Xiiturelle dea Phhiomhtea PUyaiologiquea, 1802). Corresponding to 
this was the development of Ideology with Saube {Es$ai d'Jdkolvgie, 1803), 
and especially with Pierre Laroml^bro (1760-1^7 ; Le^ona de Philoaophie, 
18l5h-t818) and his disciples, Fr. Thurot (1708-1832; De I'Entendement et de 
la Raison, 1830) and J. J. CardalUac (17G0-1845; Eludea Elimetilairea de 
Philoaophie, 1830). — Cf. I’lcavet, Lea Jdiologuea (Paris, 1891). 

A line of extensive historical study and of deeper psychology begins with 
JI. J. Begdrando (1772-1842 ; De la Oeniration dea Cunnaissancea Ilumaines, 
Berlin, 1802; Hiatoire Comparee dea Systemea de Philoaophie, 18W) and has 
its bead in Fr. P. Gontbier Maine de Biran (1766-1824 ; De la Decomposition 
de la Feiw^e, 1805 ; Lea Bapporls du Physique el du Moral de VHomme, printed 
1834; Essaiaur lea FondementadelaPaychologte, 1812 ; CEuvrea Philosophiguea, 
edited bv V. Cousin, 1841 ; (Euvrea Inedltea, edited by E. Kaville, 1869; liou- 
vellea (Euvrea Ineditea, edited by A. Bertrand, 1887). The inOuences of the 
Scottish and German philosophy dischaige into this line (represented also by 
A. M, Anapfete) through P. Prdvoat (1761-1830), AnciUoa (1760-1837), 
Boyer-CoUard (1763-1845), Jouifroy (1700-1842), and above all, Victor 
Cousin (1702-1807 ; Introduction a VUistoire Generale de la Philosophie, 7th 
ed., 1872 ; Du Vrai, du Beau H dn Bien, 1845 ; complete works, Paris, 1846 ff. ; 
cf. E. Fuchs, Die Philos. V. C.’s, Berlin, 1847 ; J. Elauz, La Philosophic de HL 
Cousin, Paris, 1804). The numerous scliool, founded by Cousin, which was 
especially noted through its historical labours, is called the Spiritualistic or 
Eclectic School. It was the official phflosophy after the July Kevolution, and is 
in part still such. To its adherents who have been active in the historical field, 
where their work has been characterised by thoroughness and literary taste, 
belong Ph. Damiron, Jul. Simon. E. Vacberot, H. Martin, A. Chaignet, Ad. 
Franck, B. Haureau, Ch. BartliolinSss, E. Saisset, P. Janet, E. Caro, etc. F. 
Rav^sson has risen from the school to a theoretical standpoint whicli is in a 
sense hU own. ( Jforafe ct tnetaphysique, in the Berne de Met. et de Mor. 

Its principal opponents were the philosophers of the Church party, whose 
Uieory is known as Traditionalism. Together with Chateaubriand {Le Genie 
ilu C'Arisrfanisme, 1802), Jos. de MalsUe 0763-1821 ; Essai sur le Principt 
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environing whole. XJniversalisni and individualism, as in the tiine 
of the Renaissance, .have once more clashed in violent opposition. 

If we are to bring out from the philosophical literature of this 
century and emphasise those movements in which the above charac- 
teristic antithesis has found its most important manifestation, we 
have to do primarily with the question, in what sense the psychical 
life can be subjected to the methods and concepts of natural science; 
for it is in connection with this point that the question must first be 
decided of the right of these methods and concepts to absolute sov- 
ereignty in philosophy. For this reason the question as to the task, 
the method, and the systematic significance of psychology has never 
been more vigorously contested than in the nineteenth century, and 
the limitation of this science to a purely empirical treatment has 
appeared to be the only possible way out of the difficulties. Thus 
psychology, as the latest among the special disciplines, has com- 
pleted its separation from philosophy, at least as regards the funda- 
mental principles of its problem and method. 

This procedure had more general presuppositions. In reaction 
against the highly strained idealism of the German philosophy, a 
broad stream of materialistic Weltanschauung flows through the nine- 
teenth century. This spoke out about the middle of the period, not 
indeed with any new reasons or, information, but with all the more 
passionate emphasis. Since then it has been much more modest, in 
its claims to scientific value, but is all the more effective in the garb 
of sceptical and positivist caution. 

To the most significant ramifications of this line of thought 
belongs without doubt the endeavour to regard the social life, the 
historical development, and the relations of mental and spiritual exist- 
ence, from the points of view of natural science. Introduced by the 
unfortunate name of Sociology, this tendency has sought to develop 
a peculiar kind of the philosophy of history, which aims to extend 
upon a broader basis of fact the thoughts which were suggested 
toward the close of the philosophy of the Enlightenment (see § 37). 

But on the other hand, the historical view of the world has not 
failed to exercise its powerful influence upon natural science. The 
idea of a history of the organic world, which’ Avas postulated in the 
philosophy of nature, early in the century, has found a highly 
impressive realization in empirical investigation. The methodical 
principles, which had led to the philosophy of hTature, extended as 
if spontaneously to other fields, and in the theories of evolution the 
historical and the scientific views of the Avorld seem to approximate 
as closely as is ijossiblo without a new philosophic idea, which shall 
rc.shape and reconstruct. 
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>*ro]U the side o£ the individual, iinally, the sug't^'cstiuus which 
were inherent in the problem of civilization aa this w.ia trcatc<l by 
the eighteenth century, Umjxjrarily brought iho question aa to tlie 
worth of life into the centre of |)hilo!tO|ihiu inlervdL A iK'aaiiniatic 
temi>cr had to be overcome in order that from theao di^cus.sion.H the 
decider and clearer (jneatiun oa tu the nature and content of vnluea in 
general ahould lx* beparuted ;utd brought to elear recognition. And 
bu it was that philubuphy, though by :i remarkably devious patb, was 
enabled to return to Kant's fundamental problem of values which 
arc universally valid. 


Krum tlie phllobopbicAl titeraluTB of tbo alQctecntli century the following 
main iwlnU may be ctupiuAlzoi : — 

In France Ideology into a mors vhv»Iulc>dcal and a more )«ycho> 

logical branch. In Um lineuf CabaiiUwotktd piinciiAlly the Paste pby^ciana, 
eiicii as l*!i. Pinal XfMtgntfMf J‘hilQ*opfi('juft 171*6), K. J. V. 

Bioueeale (177'J«1&^; Tr\nli df f. ; TVdll^ tie i* trrilatlon 

ft Je In FvIiV, 18^), and the founder of I'hrtnohgjf, i'r. Jo*. Oall ( KoimbZd * 
Ittflttrehe* tur le Sytlrme Xfrefux rit <7/n/ntf ei tur erlui du Crrr/au rM yxirff* 
eulirr, 1609, vrliich was eOlicd In conjunction wlili Bpursbelin).~'llie an* 
tiihesU to UiU, iilOAlologIcaliyi wae fonui-d by Ute Khtxd uf Montpellier: 
Barthes (I7di»l6i^; .VourfUMX JCteMfHXmte ta i^/enre de rj/ouinir, ‘Jd t-d., 
IbOO). AtMxlat«d will: UiU echnol were M. K. X. Bichat (1771-lMrj; 
/treltrreAet J'Ayrfol<>^f<fUf4 <ur/<t tUe et /a J/vrt, IbOO). BexUand (i7u>VIhdi ; 
Tmlli du Souiiutmtu/ifinf, leid), and Ouiuou (170<t>l6U>>: /le In f>irfs/un 
la j4uj Xmuffl/e Jej J'Mnomrtiex J'Ayjivlt>t;lt/ufi, l^Ui). Currih]>undlng tu 
lliU was the dcrvlupment of Ideulogy with Daube (A'muI ir /i/ftdoi/t'r, ItVH), 
and CkpcchUly with Tierro I<aroaiI^)io (17td«lbt7 ; /rri>n» dr J‘MloM>iJtlf, 
18I<>*1818) and his dUcipIes, Fr. ThuXot (i7C6>lN'U; J>e l'Xnttudtt»ent rt de 
la JlalMon, I&IX)) and J. J. CaidaJilao (17C()>|8ir>: Ktudtt tiltMeniairra de 
PhlloKphU, IWO). — C(. licavci, l^$ IJMv'juts (Farls, 18UI). 

A line of cxieiikivo hhturic.ri study and uf dei')>cr (wychology* begins with 
M. J. Oeg6raodo (1772-l&4i ; De la GfnfniU'on dts CvnualMtitreM Jluniaiurt, 
Ikriln, l^i; UUtnlre CoMpnrfe dr* i*v»l<»trt de J’Allt/tvphle, IbOl) and has 
Its head in Fr. 1’. GutiUilcrMcduo de Blzajx (i7<‘'U~18'i4 ; Dela Dfcouipoiitlon 
de la I’ensir, 18>)u ; llupportt du Vkyrique rt dn Mural de r//o»ihir, printiHl 
1831 ; Kssalsur let FondetiienUde la Ffycholoyte, 1812 ; (Kutrtt J'hiloiuphiQvm, 
edited bv V. Cousin, 1811 ; (Kurre* /nfditra, eUiud by K. Naville, 18ii9; Au». 
vellea OTurres Jniditea, edited by A. licrtrand, 1687). 'Hio Inlluencca of the 
Scottish and. Gcmtan phllitsonhy diMrIiargo into ihU line (represented also by 
A. .\I. Ampire) ilirough 1*. Prrfvoet (1761-1630), AnclUon (I7CtI-lb37). 
Royor-CoUatd (1703-1813), JouUtoy (llftl-lWJ), and above all, Victor 
Cousin (171>2-18(17 ; /ntrtxIwcffoM d I'lnrlofre Gtntrale dr la i*Ai7o«<j)Af<', 7lh 
ed • 1872 ; Dn Fraf, du Bran rt dn BUn, 1845 ; complete works, Faris, 184(1 ; 

cf. B. Fuchs, Dir. Philos. V, C,*s, Ilcrlln, 1817 ; J. Ktauz, An I'hdosophle de M. 
Cousin, Paris, 18(14). The nunicmus school, founded by Cousin, which was 
especially noted Uirough its historical labours, is called the Spiritualistic or 
Arlrctfc School. It was ilie ofilclal philosophy alter Uio July llevoluUon, and U 
in part still such. To its adherents who Imvo been active in the historical field, 
where their work has been cljanicterised by ihoroURhncss and literary taste, 
belong Ph. Damlron, Jul. Simon. E. Vacberot, 11. Martin, A. Chaiguct, Ad. 
Kranclf, B. Haureaii, Ch. Banholmiss, E. Salsset, P. Janet, E. Caro, etc. F. 
Ravalsson has risen from the school to a theoretical standpoint vvhicli is In a 
certain sense ids own. (Morale et metaphysique. In the Bevue de Met. et de Mor. 
1893). 

Its principal opponents were the philosophers of the C/i«rc/i party, whose 
theory is known as Traditionalism. Together with Cliateaubriand (A« Oinie 
du Chrlstlanis7ne, 1802), Jos. do Malstro (1763-1821 ; Kasai sur le J'rincips 
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Ghierateur des Constitutions Politiques, 1810 ; Soirees de St. Petersbourg, 1821 ; 
Du Pape, 1829; cf. on him Fr, Paulliah, Paris, 1893) and J. Frayssinons 
C1765-1841; Defense dtt Christiaiiisme, 1823), V, G. A, de Bonald (1753-1841; 
Theorie du Pouvoir Politique et Peligieux, 1796.; Essai Analytique sur les Lois 
Naturelles de VOrdre Social, 1800; Du Divorce, 1801; De la Philosophie 
Morale et Politique du 18‘ siecle; complete works, 15 vols., Paris, 1816 ff.) 
stands here in the foreground.. The traditionalism of P. S. Ballanche, is 
presented in a strangely fantastic fashion (1776-1847 ; Essai sur les Institutions 
Sociales, 1817 ; La Palingenesie Sociale; complete works, 5 vols., Paris, 1883). 
in the beginning H. F. R. de Lamennais (1782-1854) also supported this line in 
his Essai sur V Indifference en Matiere de Beligion (1817) ; later, having fallen 
out with the Church {Parole dhin Croyant, 1834), he presented in the Esquisse 
d'une Philosophie (4 vols., 1841-1846) a comprehensive system of philosophy, 
which had for its prototype partly the Schellingian System of Identity and 
partly the Italian Ontologism. 

Among the philosophical supporters of Socialism (cf. L. Stein, Geschichte 
der socialen Bewegung in Frankreich, .Leips. 1849 ff.) the most important is 
Cl. H. de St. Simon (1760-1825 ; Introduction atix. Travaux Scientifiques dxi 
19‘ siecle, 1807 ; Reorganisation de la Societe Europeenne, 1814 ; Systeme In- 
dustriel, 1821 f . ; Nouveau Christianisme, 1825 ; CEuvres choisies,,S vols., 1859). 
Of his successors may be mentioned, Bazard {Doctrine de St. Simon, .1829), 
B. Eniantin (1796-1864; La Religion .St. Simonienne, 1831), Pierre^Eeroux 
(1798-1871 ; Refutation de V Eclecticisme, 1839 ; De V Humanite,. 1840), and.Ph. 
Buchez (1796-1866 ; Essai d'un Traite Complet .de Philosophie aur Point de 
Vue du Catholicisme et du Progres, 1840). 

A.ug. Comte occupies a most interesting position apart. He was born in 
Montpellier in 1798 and died alone in Paris in 1857 : Cours du. Philosophic 
Positive (6 vols., Paris, 1840-1842) [Eng. ti\, or rather a condensation and repro,- 
duction by H. Martineau, The Positive Philosop>hy of A. C'owite, 2,vols., Lond, 
1853] ; • Systeme de Politique Positive (Paris, 1851-1854) ; The Positive Polity 
and certain earlier works, trans. by various authom, 4 vols., Lond. 1870-1878; 
Catechisme Positiviste (1853); cf. Littr4, C. et la Philosophie Positive, Paris, 
1868 ; J. S. Mill, C. and Positivism, Lond. 1865 ; J. Rig, A. C. La Philosophie 
Positive Rhumee, Paris, 1881 ; E. Caird, The Social Philosophy and Religion 
0 / C., Glasgow, 1885. , , . 

In the following period Comte’s position became more influential and in part 
controlling. E. Littrd (1801-1881 ; La Science au Point de Vue Philosophique, 
Paris, 1873) defended his positivism in systematic form. - A freer adaptation of 
positivism was made by such . writers as H. Taine {1828-1898 . Philosophie de 
I' Art, 1865 ; De V Intelligence, 1870 ; cf. on .him G. Barzellqtti, Rome, 1895) 
and Ernest. Renan (1823-1892; Questions Coniemppraines, 1868; U Avenir 
de la Science, 1890). Under Comtq’s. influence, likewise, has been the develop- 
ment of empirical psychology. Th. Ribot, editor- of the; Revue Philosophique, 
is to be regarded as the leader in this .field. In addition to his historical works 
on English and German psychology, his investigations with regard to heredity- 
and abnormal conditions of memory, will, personality, etc., may be noted. 

In part also Sociology stands under Comte’s influence, as R. Worms, G. 
T.yde, E. Durkheim, and others have striven to work it out (cf. Annee Sociolo' 
gique, pub. since 1894). Finally, evolutionary theories belong in this connection, 
which h.ave been especially carried out by J. M. Guyau (1854-1888 ; Esquisse 
d'une Morale, 1885; L'irreligion de Vavenir, 1881.’, L' art, au point de vue 
sociologique, 1889) {Problemes de VEstheiique Contemporaine, 1897]. • 

By far tl^ most important among tlie present representatives of philosophy in 

(born 1818; Essais de Critique Generate, 2d ed., 
18<5-96; Esquisse d'une Classification Systematique des. Doctrines . Philoso- 
phiques, 1885 ; La Philosophie Analytique de V Histoire, 1896 ; • La Nouvelle 
Mouadologie, 1899). The syntlie.sis of Kant and Comte which he has sought to 
effect has its literary organ in the Annee Philosophique (published since 1889). 

In England tlie Asaociational Psychology . continues througli Thomas 
Brown to men like Thomas Belsham (1750-^1829 ; Elements of the Philosophy 
oj the Human Mind, 1801), John Feam {First Lines of the Huinan Mind, 
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1820), and many others; finds support hero also in physiological and phreno- 
logical theories as with G. Combe (A System of Phrenology, Edin. 1825), Sam. 
Bailey (Essays on Ike Pursuit of Truthl 182^; The Theory of Reasoning, 
1851 ; Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 1855) and Haniet Mar- 
tineau (Jitters on the Lows of Man's Nature and Dttelopment, 1851), and 
reaches its full development through James Mill (Analysis of the Phenomena 
of the Human Mind, 1829), and his son, J. Stuart Mill (181>C-1873 ; System 
of Logic Ratiocinative and Inductite^ 1843; Principles of Political Eco7wmy, 
1848 ; On Liberty, 1869 ; Utxlitarianimn, 1803 ; Examination of Sir IV. 
Hamilton's Philosophy, 1805 ; Autobiography, 1873; Posthumously, Essays on 
Religion, 1874 ; Collected Dissertations and Discussions, N. Y., 1882 ; Useful 
ed. of Ethical Writings by Douglas, Edin. 1897. Cf. II. Taine, Le Posilivisme 
Anglais, Paris, 1804 [Eng; tr. by Haye; Courtney, Life of M., and Meta- 
physics of J.- S.^M. : Qain, J. S, M. 1882], Douglas, J. S. M,, A Study of his 
Philos., Edin. 1895). Closely connected with this line of thought stands Alex. 
Bain (The Senses and the Intellect, 185G, Sd ed. 1808; Menial and Moral 
Science, 1868, 3d ed. 1872, Pt. II, 1872; The Emotions and the Will, 1859, 3d 
ed. 1875 : il/i'nd/ind Body, Sd ed. 1874. 

•i'/i’he related Utilitarlanlam is represented by T. CogBXX(Philosophical Treatise 
on'the Passions, 1802; Ethical Questions, 1817), John Austin (1700-1859; 
The Philosophy of Positive Law, 1832), G. Cornwall Lewis (A Treatise on the 
Methods of Observation and. Reasoning in Politics, 1852), [As representatives 
of Uulltarianism, in addition to Mill, and Bain, op. cU, above, II. Sidgwlck, 
Methods of Ethics, Loud. 1874, 0th ed. 1001, and T. Fowler, Principles of 
Aforafs, Lond. 1880 f., siiould also be mentioned. 

r Scottish Philosophy, after Dugald Stewart and James Mackintosh (1764- 
1832 J Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, 1830), had at first 
unimportant supporters like Abercrombie (1781-1840 ; higuiry concerning the 
Intellectual Poioera, 1830 ; Philosophy of the Moral Feelings, 1838) and 
Chalmers (1780-1847), and was especially as academical instiuction brought 
Into afiiliatlon with the eclecticism of Cousin by Henry Calderwood (Philoso- 
phy of the Infinite, 1854), S. Morell (..-In Historical and Critical Pfetp of the 
Speculative Philosophy of Europe in the 10th Centxlry, 1840), also H. Wedg- 
wood (On the Development of the Under^anding, 1848). 

The horizons of English thought were widened by acquaintance with the 
German literature, to wliicli Sam. Tayl. Coleridge (1772-1834), W, Words- 
worth (1770-1850), and especially Thomas Carlyle (1796-1881; Pest ond 
Present, 1843 [the articles on various German thinkers and the Sartor Resartus 
belong here also]) Contributed. In philosophy this influence made itself felt 
primarily through Kant, whose theory of cognitiou influenced J. Herscbel (On 
the' Study of Natural Philosophy, 1831), and especially W. Whewell (Phi- 
losophy of the Inductive Sciences, 1840). * 

In intelligent reaction agaiust this influence, Scottish philosophy experienced 
a valuable re-shaping at the bauds of Sir WUliam Hamiltoa (1788-1866 ; Dis- 
cussions on Philosophy and Literature, 1852 ; On Ti-uth and Error, 1856 ; Lec- 
tures on 'Metaphysics and Logic, 1869 ; Editions of Reidi's and Stewart's Works ; 
cf.' J. Veitch, 5. ir. H., The Man and his Philosophy, Edin. and Lend. 1883 
[.Memoir in 2 vols., 1860, by same author]). In his school Agnosticism proper, 
supported principally by H. L. Mansel (1820-1871; Metaphysics or the Phi- 
losophy o/- Consci'oHsneiis, 1800), is separated from a tendency inclining toward 
eclectic uielaphyslcs : J. Veitch, U. Lowndes (Jntroductvou to the Philosc^hy 
of Primary Beliefs, 1865), Leechman, McCosh, and others. 

• Following a suggestion from one aspect of Hamilton’s thought, a movement 
arose whicli sought to develop formal logic as a calculus of symbols. 'J'o this 
movement belong G. Boole (The Mathematical Analysis of Logic, 1847 ; An 
Analysis of the Laws of nought, 1854); Ue Morgan (Formal Logic, 1847); 
Th. Spencer Baynes (A» Essay on the New Analytic of Logical Forms, 1850) ; 
\V. Staiiley Jevons (Pure Logic, 1864 ; Principles of Science, 1874) ; J. Venn 
(Symbolic Logic, 1881 ; Logic of Chance, 1876 ; Principles of Z^gic, 1889) 
[C. S. Peirce, Algebra of Logic, 1867 ; Ladd and Mitchell, in Studies in Logic, 
ed. by* Peirce, Boston, 1883]. Compare on this A. Riehl (VUrteljahrsschr. f, 
Wiss. Philos. 1877) and L. Liard (Les Logiciens Anglais Co/ifemporain*, 1878). 

’ The combined influence of Kant and the later German theism impressed the 
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philosopher of religion, James Martineau (who is also the most prominent 
recent representative of intuitionist ethics [Ti/pes of Ethical Theory ^ 1885; A 
Study of Beligion, 1888 ; Seat of Authority in Bel., 1890]; cf. A. \V. Jackson, 
./. il/., Boston, 1900), and likewise F. W. Newman .(T/m Soul, etc., 1849; 27ie- 
ism, 1868), A. C, Fraser and others. Since Hutchinson Stirling (^The Secret 
of Hegel, 1865 ; What is Thought ? 1900) German idealism in its whole develop- 
ment and in its metaphysical aspect, particularly in the Hegelian form, has called 
forth a vigorous idealistic movement, of which the leading representative was 
the late Thomas Hill Green (1836-1882), Professor at Oxford. [His Introd. 
to Hume was followed by criticisms on Lewes and Spencer and (posthumously) 
by the Prolegomena to Ethics, 1883, and complete works (except the Proleg.), 
3 vols., Lond. and N. Y. 1885, 1886, 1888; cf. W. H. Fairbrother, The Phi- 
losophy of T. H. G., Lond. 1896.] In sympathy with this idealistic and more 
or less Hegelian interpretation of Kantian principles are F. H. Bradley (Logic, 
Lond. 1883; Ethical Studies, Appearance and Reality, 1893), B. Bosan- 
quet (Logic, 2 vols., 1888 ; Hist, of ^Esthetics, 1892 ; Philos, of the State, 1899, 
etc.) ; J. Caird (Introduction to the Philosophy of Beligion, 1880) ; B. Caird 
(Critical Phil, of Kant, 2 vols., 1889 ; Essays, 2 vols., 1892 ; Evolution of Beligion, 
1893); Seth and Haldane (Essays in Phil. Criticism, 1883) ; J. Mackenzie 
(Social Philosophy, 1890). Cf. A. Seth, Hegelianism and Personality, 1887, 
and the review of this in Mind, by D. G. Ritchie. 

These movements above noted stand under the principle of Evolution; the 
same principle became authoritative for the investigation of organic nature 
through Charles Dairwin (Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection, 
1859 ; Descent of Man, 1871 ; The Expression of the Emotio7is, 1872). The 
same principle was formulated in more general terms and made the basis of a 
comprehensive System of Synthetic Philosophy by Herbert Spencer (born 
1820), First Principles, 1862, 6th ed. 1901; Principles of Psychology, 1855, 6th ed. 
1890 ; Principles of Biology, 1864-1867, 4th ed. 1888 ; Principles of Sociology, 
1876-1896 ; Prmciples of Ethics, 1879-1893. Cf. on him 0. Gaupp, Stuttgart, 
1897 [T. H. Green, in Woi'ks ; F. H. Collins, Epitome of the Synthetic Philoso- 
phy, 1889.] Huxley, Wallace, Tyndall, G. H. Lewes (Problems of Life and 
Mind, 3d ed. 1874), belong in the main to this tendency. 

[Other works in evolutionary ethics are, L. Stephen, The Science of Ethics, 
Lond. 1882 ; S. Alexander, Moral Order and Progress, Lond. 1889 ; C. M. 
Williams, The Ethics of Evolution, Lond. and N.Y. 1893. This last contains 
useful summaries of the chief works.] 

[In America idealistic lines of thought were introduced (in opposition to the 
prevalent Scottish philosophy) through the medium of Coleridge’s intei’pretation 
of Kant, by James Marsh (1829) and Henry’s trans. of V. Cousiri’s Lectu7'es on 
Locke (1834), more directly from Germany by L. P. Hfekok (Bational Psy- 
chology, 1848 ; Emp. Psych., 1854 (rev. ed. by J. H. Seelye, 1882) ; Moral 
Scietice, 1853 (rev. ed. by J. H. Seelye), etc.). W. T. Harris, in the Jour. 
Spec. Philosophy, and elsewhere, has done an important work in the same line. 
Of more recent writers, J. Hoyce (TTie Beligious Aspect of Philosophy, .1885 ; 
Spirit of Modern Philos., 1892; The World and the Individual, 1909), J. 
Dewey (Psychology, 1886 ; Outlines of Ethics, 1891), are closer to the school 
of Green, while G. T. Ladd (Phys. Psychology, 1887 ; Introd. to Phil., 1891; 
Psychology Descriptive and Explanatoi-y, 1894 ; Philos, of Mind, 1895 ; Philos, 
of Knowledge, 1897 ; A Theory of Beality, 1899) and B. P. Bowne (Meta- 
physics, Psychological Theory, Ethical Theory, etc.) stand nearer to Lotze. 
Ormond (The Foundations of Knowledge, 1900) combines idealistic motives 
with those of Scottish thought. The extremely suggestive work of W. James 
(Psychology, 2 vols., 1890) should also be mentioned, and as representatives 
of the modern treatment of this science, in addition to the works of Ladd and 
Dewey cited above, J. M. Baldwin (Psychology, 2 vols., 1890 f. ; Mental Devel- 
opment, 1896-1897) and G. S. Hall (in Am. Jour. Psychology') may be named 
writers, and Jas. Ward (art. Psychology in Enc. Brit.), S. H. 
Hodgson (Time and ^Space, 1865 ; The Philosophy of Beflection, 1878 ; 3Ieta- 
physics of Experience, 1898), James Sully (The Human Muid, 2 vols., 1892), 
and G. F. Stout (Analytic Psychology, 1896) as Englishmen. Darwin, 
Romanes, and Lloyd Morgan have treated comparative psychology. The 
Dictionary of Psychology and Philosophy, ed. by J. M. Baldwin with coopera- 
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tioQ of Britlfib and American writen, will give bistorical material as well as 
deGnitlons (In pre&s).] 

Tbe Italian philosophy of tho umctccntb century has been determined still 
more than the French by political motives, and in tho content of tho thoughts 
that have been worked over for these ends, it has been dependent partly upon 
French, partly u^ran German, philosophy. At the beginning the Kncyclop.e< 
dists' view of the world, belli in its practical and Its theoretical aspects, was 
dominant in men like Qloja (17Cd-18:20) or his friend, Romagnosl (1701- 
1835), while as early as I’afifiualo Galnppl (1771-1840 ; Sayniu Fihsojico giiUn 
Critica delU Conosceme Umane, 13‘.J0 If. ; Filosojia della Vulviila. 1832 11.) 
Kantian inlluences a.<isert themselves, — to bo sure, under the psychoiogUtic 
form of tho Leibnizian virtual innateness. 

At a later period philosophy, which xcm mainly developed by the clergy, was 
influenced essentially by tho political alliance of tlio Papacy with democratic 
Liberalism, Inasmuch ns nationalism wished to unite itself with revealed faith. 
The most characteristic represenutivo of this tendency and tho most attractiie 
personally was Antonio Rosmlnl-Seibatl (171)7-1855; Xuato Sat/gio null' Orl- 
tjine delle Meet 18^0 ; iVincipil della SeUitza Morale, 1831 ; Postlmm, Teosojla, 
1859 ff. ; Saijijio Storko-Critica Httlle CateyorU e hi Dialetlietx, 1884) [Eng. tr. 
of tho first, Orlfjin of Ideag, 3 vols.. Loud. 1883 f. ; also Ji.'s Philos. System, by 
T, Davidson, witli Int, bibllog., etc., I^nd. 1882 ; Psyeholoijy, 3 vols.. Loud, and 
Boston, 1884-1889]. Cf. on him F. X. Kratu (Deutsche Jlumlschau, 1800). The 
combination of Platonic, Cartesian, and ScheUingiau^ ideas proceeds in still 
more pronounced lines to an Ontologlsm, i.e. an a 'priori science of Being, 
in Vincenzo Olobertl (1801-1852; Deyli Frrori Filosojicu di Jlusmiiii, 1842, 
Introduzione alia FUosnjiu, IBIO; PridolotjUt, 1857. (T. B. Spaventa, La Fllu- 
tojia di 0,, IStkl). Terenzo Mamiaul passeil thmugh this entire development 
(1890-1885; Coures.voui di nn Mehijisko, 1805); l.nigl Ferri (1820-1806), 
Labanca, Bonatelli, and others followed it, though influenced also by German 
and French views. 

As opponents tills tendency found, on tho one hand, the rigid Ortbodozlam 
of Ventura (1702-1801), TapparelU and Liberators (Della Vonoscema InttU 
letuale, 1805), and, on tlio other hand, politically radical Scepticism, os repre* 
seated by Guiseppu Ferrari (I8It-1800; La Filosnjia delle Jlevoluzioui, 1861) 
and Antonio Franckl (La JtelhjioHe del JS. Secolo, 1853). The Kanii.'tn 
philosophy was introduced by Alf. Testa (1784-1800 ; Della Critica della 
liagione Pura, 1840 ff.), and more successfully by C. Cautonl (born 1840 ; cf. 
above, p. 532), F. Tocco, S. Turbigito, and others. llegePs doctrine was intro- 
duced by A. Vera (1813-1885), B. Spaventa (1817-1883), and Fr. Fiorentino, 
and Comte’s positivism by Catanco, Ardigo, and Labriola. [Cf. for this Italian 
thought tlie App. in Ueberweg's Jlist, Phil., Eng. tr., Vol. II. 401 ff.) 

In Germany (cf. J. E. Erdmann, History of Phil. [Eng. tr. Vol. III.] 
§ 3:11 ff.) the flrst development was that of the great philosophic schools in the 
third and fourth decades of the century. Herbart's following proved the most 
complete in itself and firmest in its adherence. In it were prominent: Al. 
Droblscb (Iteligionsphilosopbie, 1840; Psyeholugie, 1842 ; Die moralische 
Slatistik und die menachliche Willettsfreiheit, 1807), E. Zlmmermann (.£s- 
thetik, Vienna, 1805), L. Strumpell (Ilauptpunkte der Melaphysik, 1840; 
Einleitung in die Phtlosophie, 1880), T. ZUler (Einleitting in die Allgemeine 
Padagogik, 1856). A special divarication of tbe school is formed by the 
so-called Volkerpsychologie [Comparative or Folk-Psychology], as opened by 
M. Lazarus (Leben der Seele, 1850 f.) and II. Steinthal (A&n'ss der Sprach- 
wissenschaft, I.; Einleitung in die Psychologie imd Sprachwhsenschaft, 1871) ; 
cf. their common programme in Vol, I. of the Zeitschrifl fur Volkerpsychologie 
und Sprachiaissenschaft, 

The Hegelian School had rich experience In its own life of the blessing of 
dialectic; it split even in the Thirties upon religions antitheses, Tbe important 
historians of philosophy, ZeUer and Prantl, Erdmann and Kuno Fischer, 
went their way, not confused by this. Between tbe two parties, with a consid- 
erable degree of independent thinking, stand K. Rozenkranz (1805-1879; 
Wissenschafl der logischen Idee, 1868 f.) and Friedrich Theodor Viseber (1807- 
1887 ; uEsthetik, 1840-1868; Auch EineVt 1879). 
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The “right wing” of the Hegelian school, which resisted a pantheistic inter- 
pretation of the master, and emphasised the metaphysical importance of per- 
sonality, attracted those thinkers who stood in a freer rela,tion to, Hegel, and 
maintained Fichtean and Leibnizian motifs. Such' were I. U. Fichte (son of 
the creator of the Wissenschaftslehre, 1797-1879 ; Beitrdge zur Charqcteristik 
derneueren Philosophie, 1829; Ethik, 1850 fi. y Anthropologie, 1850),' C.Fort- 
lage (1806-1881; System der Psychologic, 1855), Christ. WeiBse'. (1801-1866 ; 
System der AEsthetik, 1830 and 1871 ; Griindziige der Metaphysiki 1835'; Das 
philosophische Problem der Gegenwart, 1842 ; Philosophie des Ghvistenthums,' 
1855 ff.), H. Ulrici (1806-1884 ; Das Grundprincip der Philosophie, 1845 f. ; 
Gott und die Natur, 1861; Gott tuid der Mensch, 1866)'; further, E. Trahn- 
dorf (1782-1863; ^sthetik, 1827); klor. Carriere (1817-1895 ; 1859, 

3d ed. 1885 ; Die Kunst im Zusammenhqng der Kulturentioiekelung, 5 vols.). 
Related to these was, on the one side, 11. Rothe (1797-1867 ; Theologische 
Ethik, 2d ed. 1867-1871; cf. on his speculative system, H. Holtzmann, 1899), 
who interwove many suggestions from the idealistic development into an origi- 
nal mysticism, and on the other side A. Trendelenburg, who set the concep- 
tion of “ Motion ” in the place of Hegel’s dialectical principle, and thought 
thereby to combat Hegel’s philosophy. His merit, however, lies in the stimulus 
which he gave to Aristotelian studies (1802-1872 ; ,Lo<//sc/ie Untersuchungen, 
1840; Naturrecht, 1860). ■■■-■■ ■ . 

To the “ Left” among the Hegelians belong Arnold' Huge (1802-1880 ; joint 
editor with Echtermeyer of the Halle' sche Jahrbuc'lier, 1838-1840,- and of the 
Deutsche ,/ahrbucher, 18411; coll, writings in 10 vols., Mannheim, 1846 ff.)/ 
Ludwig Feuerbach (1804-1872 ; GedankeA' iiber Tod und Unsterblichkeit, 1860 •, 
Philosophie und Christenthum, 1839 Wesen des OJmstenthums, I8il ; IVesen 
der Religioii, 1845 ; Theogonie, 1857 ; Works, 10 vols.-, Leips. 1846 ff.). Cf. K.' 
Griin (L. F., Leips. 1874), David Friedrich Strauss .(1808-1874 ; Das Leben 
Jesu, 1835 ; Ghristliche Glaubenslehre, 1840 f. ; Der Alte und der nene Glaube, 
1872 ; Works, 12 vols., Berlin, 1876 ff.). Cf. A; Hausrath, D. F. Str. tuid die 
Theologie seiner Zeit (Heidelberg, 1876 and 1878). . ' ’ ' 

From the Materialism controversy are to be mentioned : K. Moleschott 
(^Kreislauf des' Lebens, 1852) , Ttiidolph Wagner {Ueber Wissen und Glaiiben, 
1854; Der Kampf um die Seele, 1857), C. Vogt {Kohler glaxibe tind Wissen- 
schaft, 1854 ; Vorlesungen ilber den Menschen, 1863), L'. Buchner {Kraft und 
iStoJ*, 1855) [Foj'ce and il/a«er, Lond.J.,, ' * 

Related to this materialism was the developnient of the extreme Sensualism 
in the form in, which it was presented by H! Czolbe (1819-1873 ; Neue Dar- 
stellung des S&nsualismus, 1855 ; Griaidziige Uler extensionalen Erkenntniss- 
theorie, 1875), and by F. TJeberweg (1826-1871), who was originally more 
closely related to Beneke (cf. A. Lange, History of Materialism, 11.) . In a 
similar relation stood the so-called Monism which E. Haeckel (born 1834 ; 
Naturliche Schopfungsgeschichte, 1868; Weltrathsel, 5th ed. 1900. ;.cf. Loofs, 
Anti-Haeckel, 1900, and Fr. Paulsen, E.’ H. als Philosoph. Preuss. Jahrb, 
19QQ) has attempted to develop, and finally the socialistic Philosophy of His- 
tory, whose founder’s are Fr. Engels {Ludwig Feuerbach xind der Ausgang der 
klassischen deutsclien . Philosophie, 1888; Der Ursprung der Familie,.des Pri- 
vateigenthums und 'des .Staates, 1884) and Karl Marx {Das Kapital, 1867 ff., 
Capital, 1891); cf. on Engels and Marx, R. Stammler, Wirthschaft und Becht, 
1896; L. 'Koaxa.'o.mx, Der historische Materialismus, 1900, 

By far the most important among the epigones of the German Philosophy 
was Rudolph Herm. Lotze (1817-1881 ; Metaphysik, 1841 ; Logik, 1842 ; Medi- 
cinische Psychologic, 1842 ; Mikrokosnms, 1856 ff.-; SystexU' der Philosophie, 1. 
Logik, 1874 ; II. Metaphysik, 1879) [il/tcrocos??uis, tr. by Hamilton and Jones, 
Edm. and N. Y. 1885 ; Logic and Metaphysics, 2 vols. each, tr, ed. by B. Bosan- 
quet, Oxford, 1884, also 1888; Outlines, ed. by G. T. Ladd, Boston, 1885 ff.], 
Cf. O. Caspar!, H. L. in seiner Stellung zur deutsclien Philosophie (1883); 
E. v, Hartmann, L.'s Philosophie (Berlin, 1888); H. Jones, Philos, of L., 1895, 
interesting side phenomena are: G. T. Fechner (1801-1887 ; Nanna, 1848; 
Ihysical. und philos. Atomenlehre, 1855 ; Elemente der Psychophysik, 1860 ; 
Drei Motive des Glaubens, .1863 ; Vorschule der HJsthetik, 1876; Die Tagesan- 
sicht f^yenilber der Nachtansicht, 1879) and Eug. DUhring (boi-n 1833 ; Katur- 
liche Dialektik, 1865 ; Werth desLebens, 1865 ; Logik und Wissenschaftslheorie- 
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187S).— Tho foUoxrlDjt from ihe Catholic bIJo Kato Uken part io tho dcrelop* 
meat of philosophy: i'r. Honnoa (17*^1631; KinlrUung in <lie chrhtlathi>~ 
lisOie Tntologity 1810)* Ucnih, Boloono (1781-18(8; WUitiifchaiXtlthrf, 
1637), Aiitoa Glintbor (1783-1603; Uts. Schrijlen, Vienna, 1681), and Wi). 
helm Roionkront:^ (16'2(-1874 ; Wiuoudtajt dn WitteM, IbCd). 

Philosophic interest in Germany* vrldch was much crlupiai alwut U>e middio 
of tho century, hoa strongly retired, owing to tho union of Ujo study of Kant with 
tho demands of natural science, llto lonuer, colled forth by nuno Fischer's 
work (1600), evoked X motcmcnt which bos keen characterized in various aji{>ccU 
os Noo-Kontionlsna. To It belong, os principal members, A. Laogo (1628- 
1875; lUMoty of Maitritilliuu 1600) and O. Idobmaim (bom 1810; Analyti* 
der M’irkUchLeii^ 3 Aull., IPQO), In theology it was represented by Alb. 
TaucbliTheulocieundiIttaphytikAbSl). [A.T.Swing, Thiol, of A. Jl. 1101.] 
Theoretical Physics bccomo ^gnlticant for iihllosophy Uirough tl>o work prin- 
cijvilly of Hob. Mayer {JJtmtrkun^ea Uhtr die Krn/te dcr unMeUen A'atur, 
18to; Uiber dat tneohonltehe M^-iuicnUnt der Il’unne, 1630; cf. on him A. 
lUchV in tho ^'ijirurt-.lbhondlun^en, iOOO) and II. Helmboltx {PhysiologUthe 
Oplik, ISed; AVrisorfuns <■/ Tone, 167G: Thaisachen der M’ahrnthmutiff, 1870). 

Ikgiimin? wiili physlologt*, Willbclni Wundt (bom 1837) bos dcveluped a 
comprchcnsivo system of philosophy. From bis numerous writings may bv men. 
tioced G’niitdeu^^e der phytiolo^Uehtn J*fycholoole, 1873 L, Itli cd. 1803 [ Oiidlnrs 
of l‘h)ii{olo>j{(at Pfycholo^, K«ig. tp. in prep, by K.Tltcbenorl ; Logik, IbeOf. ; 

1880 (Eng. tr. by lltchcnor, Washburn, and CuUIvcrj; TTte t'lrcte of 
the j/oraf L\fe, £thical Hgsiemt^ IM7 ; Principlee of .Vorafdy, 1001 ; Sgtlem 
dei* PhUuiopMe, 1889 ; Orundritt dtr Ptychologie.. 1697 [Eng. ir. by Judd, Out- 
line* of Pegchotogg, IbOl]', Vdtkerpsyehologie, 1000. 

Tho Kantian theory of knowledge was met by Realism In J. v. Klrchmanu 
(Philotophle da HVsiens. 1801}. and by Positivism in C. Goring (Sgslent der 
kritlsehm PAf/uiopAie, 1874 f.), E. Laos (IdtaUsmue und J*o$ititinnti$, 1870 ff.), 
and in part too lu A. Rlebl (Der phito$oph{$the AVir(c<Vmu«. 1870 ff. (Kng. 
tr. of Part Ilf. by A. FalrbonkH, 1891, Science and Jlelnphytiee'j). A slinUar 
tendency was followed by U. Avenarlua (Kritik der reinen Srjahrungt 1888- 
1890 ; Der meiMcA/fcAe U'eltbegriff, 1801), 

As in llio lirst-namcd authors tho concepts of natural ecicnco were especially 
authoritative, no on Uio other hand the interests of tho historical view of tho 
svorld havo nonuativo valuo for insestigators such as HudoU Eucken (Die Sin' 
heit de» Geieietlebent, 1888 ; DerKampf unteinrn geUdlgrn Lebentinhaltt 1800), 
II. Glogau (Abriu der philotophieehen Grvndicissentehaflen, 1860), and W. 
Dilthoy (EMeltung in die GelsUsxei$*en$cha/len, 1880), 

A mediating standpoint is taken by Christian Slgwart (Logik, 2d cd. 1803; 
[Eng. tr. by Helen Bendy, 1805]). 

Two auUmrs who occupy a position la closer relation to general literature 
arc: — 

K. V. Har tmann (bom 1812), who excitcd general attention by his Philosophy 
of the' Unconscious, 1800 [Eng. tr. by Coupiand, 1884]. Tills was followed 
by a long series of writings, of which tlm most important are Das Unbewusste 
tom Slandpunkt dcr Besce»d«KzrAeonV, 1872 ; Phanomenologie des sUtUchen 
Deteusstseins, 1870 ; Die JleUglon des Geistes, 1882 ; ^Esthetlk, 1880 f. ; Jialego- 
rlenlehre, 1807 ; Oe^ichle dcr Mclaphysik, 1000. These works represent a 
more and more completely scientific standpoint. As representing a popular 
piiUosnphy, in part pessimistic, in part mystical, may bo named as typical, 
Mainlhnder (PAHosopAfe dcr ErWsung, 1874 f.) on tho one band, and on the 
other, Duprol (Philosophic der Jlysiik, 1884 f.). 

Fr. Will). HietzBcba (1844-1000), whoso development in its changing stages 
Is characterised by the following selection from his numerous writings, of which 
the complete edition is published In Leipsic, 1805 ff. : Die Gebnrt der Trag'odie 
aus dem, Oeiste der Musik, 1872; l^nreffi^entusae Detrachtungen, 1873-1876; 
Menschliches—AlUumenschliches, 1876-1880 ; Also sprach Zaralhustra, 1883 f.j 
Jenseits von Gut und B'dse, 1886 ; Zur Geneatogle der Aforaf, 1887 ; GStaetwfam- 
merung, 1889. [Eng. tr. by A. Tiile, 1800 ff , Thus spake ZorarAtisfra ,* Beyond 
Good and Bad ; Genealogy of Morals.'] Cf. Al, Ulelil, Xietzsche, Stuttgart, 
2d ed. 1897. [P. Cams In The Monist, IX. 572 ff.; G. N. Poison in Cornell 
Cont. to Phil, m.] 
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§ 44. The Controversy over the SonL 

A characteristic change in the general scientific relations during 
the nineteenth century has been the constantly progressing loosening 
and separation of psychology from philosophy^ /which may now be 
regarded as in principle complete. This followed from the rapid 
decline of metaphysical interest and metaphysical production, which 
appeared in Germany, especially, as a natural reaction from the high 
tension of speculative thought. Enbbed thus of a more general base 
of support, in its effort to give itself a firm footing as purely empir- 
ical science, psychology had at first but little pow'er of resistance 
against the inroad of the method of natural science, according to 
which it should be treated as a special province of physiology or 
general biolog 3 ^ About this question a number of vigorous move- 
ments grouped themselves. 

1. At the beginning of the century a brisk interchange of thought 
obtained between the French Ideology and the later developments 
of the English Enlightenment philosophy which had split into asso- 
ciational psychology and the common sense doctrine : in this inter- 
change, however, France bore now the leading part. Here , the 
antithesis which had existed in the French sensualism from the be- 
ginning between Condillac and Bonnet (cf- p. 458), came out more 
sharply. With Destutt de Tracy, and even as yet with Laromiguiere, 
it does not come to a sharp decision. On the other hand, Cabanis is the 
leader of the materialistic line : his investigation as to the interconnec- 
tion of the physical and the psychical (moral) nature of man, after con- 
sidering the various influences of age, sex, temperament, climate, etc., 
comes to the result that the psychical life is everywhere determined by 
the body and its physical relations. With the organic functions thus 
reduced solely to mechanical and chemical processes, at least in prin- 
ciple, it seemed that the soul, now superfluous as vital force, had also 
outlived its usefulness as the agent and supporter of consciousness. 

In carrying out these thoughts other physicians, for example 
Broussais, gave to materialism a still sharper expression: the intel- 
lectual activity is "one of the results” of the brain functions. 
Hence men eagerly seized upon the strange hypothesis of p/ire- 
nology, witn which Gall professed to localise at definite places in 
the brain all the particular *' faculties,” which empirical psychology 
had provided up to that time. It was not merely an interesting 
diversion to hear in public that a more or less vigorous development 
of special p5%-ehical powers could be recognised in the skull; the 

^ Cf. Vi . Windelband, JJeber den gegenicartigen Stand der psuchologischen 
Forsdiung (r.e5ps. 1S76). 
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thought was connected with this, especially among physicians, that 
now the materiality of the so-called soul-life was discovered, with- 
out doubt. In England especially, as is shown by the success of 
Combers writings, the phrenological superstition called out very 
great interest and promoted a purely physiological psychology, in 
the line of that of Hartley. It was John Stuart Mill who first 
brought his countrymen back to Hume’s conception of associational 
psychology. 'Without asking what matter and mind are in them- 
selves, the student should proceed from the fact that the corporeal 
and mental states form two domains of experience, completely inca- 
pable of comparison, and that psychology as the science of the laws of 
mental life must study the facts of the latter in themselves, and may 
not reduce them to the laws of another sphere of existence. Alex- 
ander Bain, attaching himself to Mill’s standpoint, developed the 
associational psychology farther. His especial contribution was to 
point out the significance of the muscular sensations, in which the 
fundamental facts of the mental life which correspond to spontane- 
ous bodily motion are to be found. This associational psychology 
has thus nothing in common with a materialistic view of the soul ; 
nevertheless the mechanism of ideas and impulses is the only pnn- 
ciple recognised for the purpose of explaining the mental processes. 

2. The opposition to the materialistic psychology comes much 
more sharply to the fore in those lines of thought which emphasise 
the activity of consciousness as a unity. Following de Tracy’s 
example LaromiguQre's Ideology distinguished carefully between 
the “ modifications,” which are the mere consequence of bodily exci- 
tations, and the “ actions ” of the soul, in which the soul proves its 
independent existence, even in perception. In the school of Mont- 
pellier they still believed in the “ vital force.” Barthez regarded 
this as separate from body and soul, as a something completely 
unknown: Bichat distinguished the “animal” from the “organic” 
life by the characteristic of spontaneous “reaction.” This element 
in psychology came to full development through Maine de Biran. 
The acute, subtle mind of this philosopher received many suggestions 
from English and German philosophy ; with reference to the latter 
his acquaintance with Kant’s and Fichte’s doctrines — though only 
a superficial one — and with the vixtualism of Bonterwek, who ^Yas 
named with remarkable frequency in Paris, is to be emphasised.' 

* The lines of communication were here not merely literary (Viliers, 
Deg^rando, etc.), hut in a strong degree personal. Of great importance among 
other things was the presence of the Schlegels in Paris, especially the lectures 
of Frederick Schlegel. In Paris itself the society of Auteui!, to which also the 
Svrias embassador Stapfer, a prominent medium of influence, belonged, was of 
Importance, 
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The fundaments^l fact on which Maine de Biran, bases his . theory, 
later called that in the will we immediately experi- 

ence at once ou^ own. activity a,nd the resjs«a?ice of the ^\Non-MoV' 
(primarily our body). The. reflection of personality upon this 
its own activity the . starting-point of all philosophy; inner 

experience furni^^'cs the form, experience, of that, which resists fur- 
nishes the mat^c^’- this fundamental .fact the conceptions 

force substance^ cause, unity, . identity, freedom, and necessity ^ are 
developed. Thi^c Maine de Biran builds upon psychology a meta- 
physical system? which frequently reminds of Descartes and, Male- 
branche, but .re^^aces the cogito ergo sum, by a yolo ergo sum;, just 
for this reason- exerts himself, especially to fix, securely the 
boundary lines petween psychology and physiology, and particularly 
to exhibit the (Conception oi inner experieiice (sens ini??ne) ; as . the 
clear and self-e'''^^‘fc^f basis of ; all mental science, of which, the selfr 
consciousness o^ willing and choosing personality, appeare.d to 
.|;q jje the fundamental principle. These, significant thoughts, 
' directed a^ains^ ^^c naturalistic one-sidedness of ' the eighteenth 
century, were supplemented by Maine de Biran for his , own; faith 
by a mystical turn, which finds the, highest for.m of life,. in the 
giving up and losing of personality in the, loye of God. This sup? 
plementation w.^-s niade especially, toward the, close ,pf his life.^ .His 
scientific doctri^®? oo contrary, found further, points of contact, 
in part with th^ Scottish, and in part with the German philosophy, 
through his fri^^*!®? as Ampere, Jouffroy, and Cpusm. ,In this 
process, much Pf fl^® original character; was .lost in consequence of 
the eclectic appropriation of material. . This was shp-vvn externally 
in the fact th^^' his. theory, as thus modified, especially in the. in- 
structional foriP il- received through Cousin, was freely called 

Spiritualism, fact, the , original character, of the theory, which 
might better fluve been called Voluntarism, was changed by ;the 
intellectualistic' ^^ll'lons- which Cousin . especially brought .to/i it 
from the Germ^^- philosophy, of identity. , At a later time/ Eavais- 
son, and in a s^rll more independent fashipn, closely related to the 
Kantian, critiei^o^j Kenouvier, sought to, hark back; from eclecticism 

to Maine de Birun.^. , 

3. Voluntarfpra has .been on the whole, perhaps, the, most strongly 
marked tenden®^ psyphplogy of the, nineteenth, century, ft is 
the form in -sthich empirical science has appropriated Kant’s and 

lA similar is occupied, in Italy , by Gallupi. Among the “.facts - of 

consciousness” makes, the basis of philosophy, he regards the •,au 7 

tonomy of the etp^®^! ^ determining, factor, while Rosmini h^ retain^ 

the older intellect*^^^^™* ' j.' 'h' 
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Fichte’s transfer of the standpoint of philosophy from the theoretical 
over to the practicjil reason. In Germany the principal influences on 
this side have been Fichte’s and Schopenhauer’s metaphysics. Both 
these authors make the essential nature of man to consist in the will, 
and the colouring which such a point of view gives to the whole the- 
ory of the world could only bo strengthened by the course of German 
history in onr century, and by the transformation in the popular 
mind which has accompanied it The importance of the practical, 
which has been enhanced to the highest degree, and the repression 
of the theoretical, which is not without its dangers, have appeared 
more and more as the characteristic features of the age. 

This tendency made its appearance in a scientific form with 
Beneke, who in spite of his dependence in part upon English philos- 
ophy and in part upon Herbart, gave a peculiar turn to his exposi- 
tion of the associational psychology (cf. above, p. 586) by conceiving 
the elements of the mental life as active processes or impulses 
{Trkhe). He called them "elementary faculties” (JJrvei'mQgen), 
and maintained that these, originally set into activity by stimuli, 
bring about the apparently substantial unity of the psychical nature 
by their persistence as traces {Spuren), and by their reciprocal adjust- 
ment in connection with the continual production of new forces. The 
soul is accordingly a bundle — not of ideas, as with Hume, but — 
of impulses, forces, and "faculties.” On the other hand, all real 
significance is denied to the faculties in the older sense of classifica- 
tions’of the mental activities (cf. above, p. 57T). To establish this 
doctrine inductively by a methodical elaboration of the facts of inner 
perception is regarded by Beneke as the only possible presupposition 
for the philosophical disciplines, such as logic, ethics, metaphysics, 
and the philosophy of religion. In this procedure he passes on to a 
theory of the values which belong to stimuli (the so-called "things”), 
on account of the increase or diminution of the impulses. 

• Fortlage gave metaphysical form to the psychological method and 
theory of Beneke, by incorporating it into Fichte’s Science of Know- 
ledge. He, too, conceives of the soul and all things in their relations 
as a system of impulses or forces, and perhaps no one has carried 
through so sharply as he the conception that the source of substantial 
existence is the activity of the will, — an activity which is devoid of 
any substrate.* He regarded the essential nature of the psychical pro- 
cesses as follows t From original functions arise contents which grow 
into synthetic union, remain, become established, and thus produce 
the forma of psychical reality. He thus pointed out once more the way 

‘ * Cf. C. ForUage, Beitrage zur PsyehologU (Leips. 1876), p. 40. 
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by which alone metaphysics can be freed from the schema of material 
processes which are conceived as movements of unchangeable sub- 
stances, such as atoms. But, at the same time, there were in these 
theories suggestions for the thought that the processes of ideation, 
of attention, and of evaluation in judgments, must be regarded as 
functions of the “ impulse ” which issues in question and assent or re-, 
jection. In the later development, indeed, the psychological analysis 
of the thinking process has penetrated even to the realm of logic, 
and here has often averted attention from the proper problems of 
that science. In the last decades especially, psychology as method 
and theory has had a luxurious development similar to that in the 
eighteenth century, and in its degenerate forms it has led to the 
same manifestations of the most superficial popular philosophy. 

4. In England, also, the traditional psychological method and 
standpoint remain in control; nor was this dominance essentially 
affected by the transformation which Hamilton gave to the Scottish 
tradition under the influence of German philosophy and particularly 
of Kant. He, too, defends the standpoint of inner experience and 
regards it as affording the standard for all philosophical disciplines. 
Necessity and universality are to be found only in the simple, imme- 
diately intelligible facts of consciousness which are present in every 
one. But in these facts — and to these belong also all individual 
perceptions of the presence of an external thing — it is only the 
finite, in finite relations and conditions, which comes to our knowl- 
edge. It is in this sense, and without reference to the Kantian con- 
ception of the phenomenal, that human knowledge is regarded by 
Hamilton as limited to experience of the finite. Of the Infinite and 
Absolute, i.e., of God, man has only a moral certainty of faith. Sci- 
ence, on the contrary, has no knowledge of this “ Unconditioned,” 
because it can think only what it first distinguishes from another in 
order then to relate it to another (cf. Kant’s conception of synthesis). 
Mansel brought this ‘‘ Agnosticism ” into the service of revealed 
theology, making a still stronger and more sceptical employment of 
the Kantian theory of knowledge. He shows that religious dogmas 
are absolutely incomprehensible for human reason, and maintains 
that just on this account they are also incapable of attack. The 
unknowableness of the “ Absolute ” or the ‘‘‘Infinite,” as Hamilton 
had taught it, still plays an important role in other philosophical 
tendencies in England ; e.g. in Herbert Spencer’s system (cf. below, 
§45). 

' As set over against psychology, which has to do only with the 
facts of consciousness, Hamilton treats logic, aesthetics, and ethics, 
which correspond to the three classes of psychical phenomena, as the 
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theory of the laws under which facts stand ; yet he does not attain 
complete clearness as to the normative cliaraoter of this legislation, 
and so the philosophical disciplines also remain entangled in the 
method of psychology. In working out his system, Hamilton’s 
logical theory became - one of the most clearly defined produc- 
tions of formal logic. The problem of logic for him is to set fortli 
systematically the relations which exist between concepts, and he 
limits the whole investigation to relations of quantity, going quite 
beyond the principle of the Aristotelian analysis (cf. above, pp. 135 f.). 
Every judgment is to be regarded as an equation, which declares 
what the relation is between what is comprised in the one concept, 
and what is comprised in the other. For example, a judgment of 
subordination, “ the rose is a flower,” must take the form : “ All S 
:=sorae P,” "all roses = some flowers.” The pectdiaiity of this is 
that the predicate is " quantified,” whereas previous logical theory 
has quantified the subject only. When all judgments were thus 
reduced to the form of equations, obtaining between the contents of 
two concepts, inferences and conclusions appeared to be operations 
of reckoning, performed with given magnitudes. This seemed to 
be the complete carrying through of the principle of the terminis- 
tic logic, as it was formulated by Occam (cf. above, p. 342), Hobbes 
(p. 404), and Condillac (p, 478). The new analysis or logical cal- 
culus has spread since the time of Hamilton, and become a broad 
field for the intellectual gymnastics of fruitless subtlety and ingenu- 
ity. For it is evident that such a logic proceeds from only a single 
one among the numerous relations which are possible between con- 
cepts and form the object of judgments. Moreover, the relation in 
question is one of the least important; the most valuable relations 
of logical thought are precisely those which fall outside this kind of 
analysis. But the mathematical exactness with which this logic has 
seemed to develop its code of rules has enlisted in its behalf a series 
of vigorous investigators, and that not merely in England. They 
have, however, overlooked the fact that the living, actual thought 
of man knows nothing of this whole formal apparatus, so neatly 
elaborated. 

5. In the debates over these questions in France and England the 
religious or theological interest in the conception of the su6s?a«ce of 
the soul is naturally always a factor: the same interest stood in thfe 
foreground in the very violent controversies which led in Germany 
to the dissolution of the Hegelian school. They turned essentially 
about the personality of Ood and the immortality of the soul. Hegel- 
ianism could not continue as “ Prussian state-philosophy ” unless it 
maintained the "identity of philosophy with religion.”-. The' am* 
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biguous mode of expression of the master, who had no direct interest 
in these questions, enveloped as it was in the dialectical formalism, 
favoured this contest as, to the orthodoxy of his teaching.; In fact, 
the so-called “right wing” of the school, .to which prominent 
theologians like Gabler, Goschel, and Hinrichs. belonged,, tried to 
keep this orthodoxy: but while.it perhaps' might .reraain; doubtful 
how far the “ coming-to-itself.of the Idea” was. to be interpreted as 
the personality of God, it became clear, on the other side, that in the 
system of perpetual Becoming and of the dialectical passing over 
of all forms into one another, the finite personality, could scarcely 
raise a plausible claim to the character of a “substance”, and, to 
immortality in the religious, sense. ;= • . 

This motive forced some philosophers out of the Hegelian ; school 
to a “ theistic ” view of the world, which, like that of Maine de.Biran, 
had for its centre the conception of personality, and with regard to 
finite personalities inclined to the Leibnizian Monadplogy, , , The 
younger Fichte termed these mental or spiritual realities JJrpositionen 
[prime-positions]. The most important; carry ing:Out, of the, thought 
of this group was the philosophical system of . Chr,;. JPeisse, in which 
the conception of the possible is placed ont.ologioally above that of 
Being,' to the end of deriving all Being from freedom, as the self- 
production of personality (Fichte). „ f ,, 

In the relation between .the possible and the, actual, we .have here 
repeated the antithesis I set up by Leibniz, between the verMs iterr 
nelles, and the v4rit4s de fait, and likewise the problems which Kant 
brought together, in the conception of the “ specification of ISTature ” 
(cf. above, p. 566). Within the possibilities ” which cannot be 
thought away, the actual is always ultimately such that it might be 
conceivably otherwise; i.e.. it is not to be deduced, it must be; re- 
garded as given through freedom. Law and fact cannot be reduced 
to each other, , . • . 

Carrying out this view in a more psychological manner, TJlrici 
regarded the self as the presupposition for the distinguishing actiy- 
ity, with which he identified all cousciousness, and, out of which he 

developed his logical, as well as his psychological, theory. , , . .. 

6. The orthodoxy, which at the time of the Kestoration wa? grow- 
ing in power and pretension, was attacked by the ,counter-paa'ty >F.h|^ 
the weapons of Hegelianism, and in this contest Buge served, as 
leu,der in public .support of both religious and. political. liberalism- 

How pantheistically and Spinozistioally the ideahstic; system; wap 

apprehended by this wing is best .seen from Feuerbach’ s,Th.oughp on 
Death and Immortality, the. divine; infinitude.is.-praised.as th.e 

ultimate ground qf man’s life, and manis. disappearance im.t.he'.same 
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03 the true immortality and blessedness. From this ideal pantheism 
Feuerbach then rapidly advanced to the most radical changes of his 
doctrine. He felt that tlic panlogistic system could not explain 
the individual things of Nature : though Hegel had called Nature 
the realm of the accidental or contingent, which is incapable of 
keeping thu conception pure. This inability, thought Feuerbach, 
inlieres rather in the conception which man nmkes to himself of 
things: the general, conceptions iu which philosophy thinks are no 
doubt incapable of understanding the real nature of the individual 
tiling. Therefore Feuerbach now inverts the Hegelian system, and 
the result is .a nominalistic materialiaiiu The actual reality is the 
individual known to the senses; everything miivcrsal, everything 
mental or spiritual, is but an illusion of the individual. ^liiid or 
spirit is “ Nature in its otherness.” In this way Feuerbach gives 
his purely anthropologiad explanation of Teli/jiotu Man regards his 
own generic nature — wliat he wishes to be himself — as God. 

. This ** theory of the wish,” is to freo humanity from all supersti* 
tioQ and Its evil cousetiuenccs, after the same fashion as the theory 
of Epicurus (cf. above, p. 188). The epistemology of this “ philoso* 
phy of the future” can be only sensualism; its ethics only eudm- 
monism: the impulse to happiness is the principle of morals, ami 
the sym|>athetio participation in tlio happiness of another is the 
fundamental ethical feeling. 

After materialism had shown so illustrious a metaphysical pcdi> 
gree, others employed for its advantage the anthropological mode of 
argument which had been in uso in B'rench literature since Lamcttrie, 
and which seemed to become still stronger through tho progress of 
physiology. Feuerbach had taught: man is what lie oats (tst tfcw er 
isst ) ! And so once more the dependence of llie mind upon tho body 
was interpreted as a materialising of tho psychical activity j thinking 
and willing were to bo regarded as secretions of the brain, similar to 
the secretions of other organs. A companion for this theory appeared 
in the guise of a purely sensualistic tlieoiy of knowledge, as it was 
develdped by Czolbo independently of metaphysical assumptions; 
although at a later time Czolbo himself reached a view of the world 
which ^bordered closely upon materialism. For, since ho regarded 
knowledge a.s a copy of the actual, he came ultimately to ascribe to 
•ideas themselves spatial extension, and, in general, to regard sp.ace 
jas the s^upporter of all attributes, giving it tho place of Spinoza’s 
substance. , • ' ‘ 

So the materialistic mode of thought began to spread in Germany 
also, among physicians and natural scientists, .and tliis , condition of 
affairs came to light at the convention of natural scientists at Gbt- 
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tingen in 1854. The contradiction between the inferences of natural 
science and the “ needs of the heart” {Gemilth) became the theme of 
a controversy which was continued in writing also, in wliich Carl 
Vogt championed the absolute sovereignty of the mechanical view of 
the world, while Rudolph Wagner, on the contrary, professed to gain 
at the bounds ’of human knowledge the possibility for a faith that 
rescued the soul and its immortality. This effort,^ which with 
extreme unaptness was termed “ book-keeping by double entry,” had 
subsequently its chief effect in creating among natural scientists who 
saw through the one-sidedness of materialism, but could not befriend 
the teleology of idealism, a growing inclination toward Kant, into 
whose thing-in-itself they thought the needs of the heart and soul 
might be permitted to make their escape. When, then, in 1860, 
Kuno Fischer’s brilliant exposition of the critical philosophy ap- 
peared, then began the “return to Kant” which was afterwards 
destined to degenerate into literary-historical micrology. To the 
natural-science temper, out of which it arose, Albert Lange’s History 
of Materialism gave expression. 

Many misunderstandings, to be sure, accompanied this move- 
ment when even great natural scientists like Helmholtz ^ confused 
transcendental idealism with Locke’s theory of signs and . doctrine 
of primary and secondary qualities. Another misunderstanding 
appeared somewhat later, when a conspicuous school of theology, 
under the leadership of Ritschl, adopted the doctrine of the thing- 
in-itself,” in a form analogous to the position of English agnosticism. 

The philosophical revival of Kantianism, which has permeated 
the second half of the century, especially since Otto Liebmann’s 
impressive book, Kant and the Epigoiies (1865), presents a great 
variety of views, in which we find repeated all shades of the oppos- 
ing interpretations which Kant’s theory met at its first appearance. 
The empirical and the rationalistic conceptions of knowledge and 
experience have come again into conflict, and their historical, as wdl 
as their systematic, adjustment has been the ultimate ground of the 
pragmatic necessity which has brought about gradually a return to 
Fichte. To-day there is once more an idealistic metaphysics in 
process of formation, as the chief representative of which we may 
regard Rudolf Eucken. 


It IS not 'without interest to note the fact that this motif was not far removed 
from the French materialists. Of Cabanis and of Broussais we have expressions, 
made at the close of their life, which are in this spirit, and even of a mystical 
tendency. ■ ■ -f.. ■> 

* Cf. H. Helmholtz, PAysioZopfscAe Optik, 26, and, especially. The Facts of 
(Berlin, 1879). - . .. 
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lJut in aJ\ these fonns» this Kco-K;uilian inovcinent, with ita 
(unicst work u^wn the pruhlein of knowledge, luia had tlie result of 
rendering tlic supertieial motaphyaici of materialism evidently inad- 
equate and iuiposaihle, and hence haa led to its rejection. Even 
where Kant's doctrine was given an entirely empirical, and indeed 
positivistic turn, or even in the fantastic re^isonings of so-called 
'Solipsism,” the thought of regarding consciousness os an accessor^’ 
function of matter was rejected as an absurdity. Itathcr wc find 
tho opposite one-sided view that primary reality is to be ascribed 
only to inner i>ercoptiun, in contrast with outer j)ercoplton. 

^laterialism was thus overcome in science; it lives in (mpular expo- 
sitions, such as Uttchacr’s “Force and Matter” (Kraft iind SfojT)* or 
iu tho more refmed form of Strauss's “Old and New Faith ”* (^IWer 
und neuer Glaube)] it lives on also as theory of life in just those 
circles which love to enjoy the “results of science ” from tho most 
agreeable hand. For this 8ui>crficinl culture, materialism ll.^s found 
its characteristic cx|>ositiuii in Haeckel's works and his so-calletl 
“ monism.” 

For psychologj' as science, however, it became necessary to re- 
nounce tlic couctiptioii of a soul-substance for the basis as well as 
fur the goal of iu investigation, an<l as a science of tho laws of the 
psychical life to build only upon inner or outer cx)>crioncc. So wo 
came by our “ psychology without a soul,” wldcli Is free from all 
metaphysical assumptions — or me.atis to l)c. 

7. A deeper reconciliation of tlio above antitheses was given by 
fjotze from the fundamental thoughts of German idealism. Tlio 
vital and formative activity wliieh eonsUtutes the spiritual essence 
of all this real world has os its end, tho good. TJm mechanism 
of nature is the regular form in which this activity works iu the 
realisation of its end. Natural science has doubtless no other prin- 
ciple than that of the mechanical, causal connection, and this principle 
is held to apply to organisms also; but tho beginnings of metaphysics, 
like those of logic, lie only in ethics. In carrying out this teleological 
hlealisniy motifs from all tho great systems of German philosophy 
accord to a new, harmonious work; every individual real entity has 
its essential nature only in tho living relations in which it stands to 
other real entities; and these relations which constitute tho con- 
nected whole of the universe are possible only if all that is, is 
grounded as a partial reality in a substantial unity, and if thus all 


' The evidence of descent from the Hegelian dialectic is seen also In this, the 
ingenious form which matorialUm can find, — L. Knapp’s Bechtsphiloscf' 
pftie (1857) might perhaps bo classed with it, —for all higher forms of mental 
We are treated as the striving of nature to go beyond herself. 
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that takes place between individuals is to be apprehended as pur- 
poseful realisation of a common life goal. By the powerful uni- 
versality with which he mastered the material of facts and the forms 
of scientific elaboration in all the special ■ disciplines Lotze was 
specially fitted to carry out fully this fundamental metaphysical 
thought, and in this respect, also, his personality as well as what he 
taught, joins worthily on to the preceding epoch. His own attitude 
is best characterised by its conception of knowledge as a vital and 
purposive interaction between the soul and the other “ substances.” 
The “reaction” of the soul is combined with the excitation which 
proceeds from “ things.” On the one side, the soul develops its own 
nature in the forms of perception, and in the general truths which 
come to consciousness with immediate clearness and evidence on the 
occasion of the stimulus from things ; on the other hand, the partici- 
pation of the subject makes the world of ideas a phenomenal appear- 
ance. But this appearance or phenomenal manifestation, as the 
purposive inner life, is by no means mere illusion. It is rather a 
realm of worths or values, in which the good is realising itself. The 
coming to actual reality of this world of consciousness is the most 
important result of the interaction of substances. It is the ulti- 
mate and truest meaning of the world-process. Prom these funda- 
mental thoughts, Lotze,' in his Logic, has conceived the series of 
forms of thought as a systematic whole, which develops out of the 
problems or tasks of thinking. In his il/etopZiysics, he has developed 
and defined his view of the world with fineness and acuteness in his 
treatment of conceptions, and with most careful consideration in all 
directions. The view is that of teleological idealism; The third 
part of the system, the ethics, has unfortunately not been completed 
in this more rigorous form. As a substitute, we have the convic- 
tions of the philosopher and his mature comprehension of life and 
history presented in the fine and thoughtful expositions of the 
Microcosmus. ' 

8., Another way of escape from the difficulties of the natm’al- 
science treatment of the psychical life was chosen by Fechner. He 
would look upon body and soul as the modes of phenomenal mani- 
festation — completely separated and different in kind, but in constant 
correspondence with each other — of oiie and the same unknown 
reality; and follows out this thought in the direction,' that every 
physical connection has a mental series or system of connections 
corresponding to it, although the latter are known through percep- 
tion only- in the case of our ovsm selves. As the sensations which 
correspond to the.exeitation of particular parts of the nervous sys- 
tem, present themselves as surface waves in the total wave of oui 
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individual consciousness, so we may conceive that the consciousness 
of a single person is in turn but the surface wave of a more general 
consciousness, — say that of the planetary mind: and if we continue 
this line, we come ultimately to the assumption of a universal total- 
consciousness in God, to which tlxe universal causal connection of the 
atoms corresponds. Jloreover, according to Fechner, the connection 
of inner and outer experience in our consciousness makes it possible 
to investigate the laws of this correspondence. The science of this 
is psycho-physics. It is the first problem of this science to find out 
methods for measuring psychical quantities, in order to obtain laws 
that may be formulated mathematically. Fechner brings forward 
principally the method of just perceptible differences, which defines 
as the unit of mass the smallest difference that is still perceptible 
between intensities of sensation, and assumes this to be equal 
everywhere and in all cases. 

On the basis of this assumption, which to be sure is quite arbi- 
trary, it seemed possible to give a mathematical formulation to the 
socalled "Weber-Fechner law.” This was stated as follows; The 
intensities of different sensations are to each other as the logarithms 
of the intensities of their stimuli. The hope was thus awakened 
by Fechner that through the indirect measurement of psychical 
magnitudes a mathematical statement could be given by scientific 
methods for the psycho-physical, perhaps even for the psychological 
laws, and in spite of the numerous and serious objections which it 
encountered, this hope has had great success in promoting experi- 
mental study during the past decades in many laboratories estab- 
lished for this purpose. Yet it cannot be said that the outcome for 
a new and deeper comprehension of the mental life has kept pace 
with the activity of experimentation.* 

The revival of the Spinozistic parallelism has like>vise met greater 
and greater difllculties. With Fechner it was dogmatically intended 
since he claimed complete metaphysical reality for the contents of 
sense-perception. He called this view the day view,” ' and set it 
over against the “ night view ” of the phenomenalism which is found 
in natural science and philosophy. Others, on the contrary, con- 
ceived the parallelism in. a more critical fashion, assuming that 
mind and body, with all their states and activities, are only the 
different manifestations of one and the same real unity. But as 
a result of the vigorous discussions which this question has awak- 
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ened/ it has become increasingly evident that such a -parallelism is 
untenable in any form. 

This is seen in the case of the investigator who has been most 
active in the extension of psycho-physical study, Wilhelm Wundt. 
He has gone on in the development of his thought from a “ Physio- 
logical Psychology” to a “System of Philosophy.” This latter 
work regards the world as an interconnected whole of active iadi- 
LHdiialities which are to be conceived in terms of toill Wundt employs 
in his metaphysics the conception of activity without a substrate, 
which we have met in Pichte and Portlage, and limits the applica- 
tion of the conception of substance to the theories of natural science. 
The interaction between the activities of these wills produces in 
organic beings higher unities of will, and at the same time, various 
stages of central consciousness; but the idea of an absolute world- 
will and world-consciousness, which arises from these premises in 
accordance with a regulative principle of our thought, lies beyond 
the bounds of the capacity of human knowledge. 

9. Voluntarism has thus grown stronger and stronger, especially 
in its more general interpretation, and has combated the iutel- 
lectualism which was regarded as a typical feature in the most 
brilliant period of German neo-humanism. Asa result of this con- 
hict we find emerging the same problem as to the relative primacy 
of the will or the intellect which occui)ied so vigorously, the dia- 
lectical acuteness of the scholastics (cf. above, § 2G). That this 
problem actually arose from the antagonistic development within 
the system of idealism was seen most clearly by Eduard von Hart- 
mann. His “Philosophy of the Unconscious” proceeds from a 
synthesis of Hegel, on the one hand, with Schopenhauer and the 
later thought of Schelling, on the other. Its purpose was to bring 
together once more the rational and irrational lines of idealism. 
Hartmann attempts by this means to ascribe to the one AVorld-Spirit 
both luill and idea (the logical element), as coordinated and inter- 
related attributes. In calling the absolute spirit the “Unconscious,” 
Hartmann attributes to the concept of consciousness an ambiguity 
like that which Schopenhauer ascribed to the will ; for the activities 
of the “Unconscious” are functions of will and ideation which are 
indeed not given in any empirical consciousness, but yet presuppose 
some other consciousness if we are to think of them at all. This 


* A critical survey of the literature on tlie question is given by E, Basse in 
the P.iitus. Ahhamllumjen znr Sigicnrt’s 70. Geburtstag ('rubingeu, KK)0), Cf. 
also i-s[ji:C!.any the inve.stigation by 11. Fiickert in the same volume. fCf, also the 
art.-, by hrhardt, Hus,se,_ Paul.sen, Kbnig, anti Wentscher, in Zeituchr- f. Philos.^ 
\ oLi lll-lli, ajiil A, K. Rogers, in Unic. of Chicago Cont. to Phil., I8$t9.1 
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higher consciousness, which is called Unconscious, and is to form the 
common ground of life in all conscious individuals, Hartmann seeks 
to exhibit as the active essence in all processes of the natural and 
psychical life ; it takes the place of Schopenhauer’s and Schelling’s 
Will in Nature, and likewise of the vital force of former physi- 
ology aud the “Entelechies ” of the System of Development. The 
Unconscious unfolds itself above all in the teleological inter-rela- 
tions of organic life. In this respect Hartmann has controverted 
materialism very efficiently, since his theory everywhere points to 
the unitary mental or spiritual ground of things. To this end he 
employed a wealth of knowledge in the fields of natural science, 
and that too in the most fortunate manner, although it was an illu- 
sion to suppose that he was winning his “ speculative results by the 
inductive methods of natural science.” At all events, the interest 
which he borrowed from tlio natural sciences in combination with 
an attractive and sometimes brilliant exposition, contributed much 
to the extraordinary, though transient, success of the “Philosophy 
of the Unconscious ” j its greatest attractiveness lay in the treatment 
of pessimism (cf. below, § 46), and along this line it was followed 
by a train of popular philosophical literature which was for the 
most part of very inferior quality. 

Hartmann himself made extensive historical studies, and with 
their aid extended his fundamental metaphysical thoughts to the 
fields of ethics, mstlietics, and philosophy of religion ; then he pro- 
ceeded to work out a rigorous dialectic system in his Theory of the 
Categories. This is the most systematic work of a constructive char- 
acter in the field of abstract concepts which has appeared during 
the last decades in Germany, — a work which has been supplemented 
by a historical and critical basis in his History of Metaphysics} 

The Theory of the Categories, which is no doubt Hartmann’s main 
work from a scientific standpoint, seeks to gain a common formal 
basis for the disciplines of philosophy by tracing all the relating 
principles employed by the intellect, whether in perception or in 
reflection, through the subjective ideal field of the theory of knowl- 
edge, the objective real field of the philosophy of nature, and the 
metaphysical realm. In the fineness of its dialectical references, 
and in the wealth of interesting outlooks upon the fields of reality, 
it presents a unique counterpart to Hegel’s Logic. As Hegel devel- 
oped dialectically the whole process in which the Idea changes over 
into Nature, in which the concept leaves itself and becomes “other,” 
so Hartmann shows, in the case of every category, the transforma- 


' Qtschichte der Metaphysik (2 parts, Leips. ISS^-IOOG), 
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tlou which the "loyicAl” oxjK'vicvK'CS by it;i vchuiou to tho “non- 
h^gioar' oUnnontot roality, which arisw from the Will Uerw% toos 
the world appears; as divided within itself, as tho contUet of Reason 
against will. 

§ 45, Nature and History. 


The. dualism of the KanUan irtitu/jsc.Jiiiinno; is rellected in tho 
seieuee of the tuueteenth century by tho peculiar tension lu the rela- 
tiou botweeu senjav oj' y^ixturc end seiVnce of munL At no earlixw 
time has this antithesis been so o.\tn'out as respects both material 
and methods, as in onrs; and frvun this cireumstanco a uundwr of 
promising new shifiings have arisen. If from the domain of mental 
seieuee we take, as has been shown, tho contested province of psychol- 
ogy, we then have remaining over against ** Xamre,” what cerix^- 
spouds still tuoro to Kantian thouglit — the six-ud lij<'and Us hiisku-icni 
ikvdopmcnt in its full extent in all diieotious. The thinking of 
uatvrral science, pressing forward in its vigowms eaix'er of annex- 
ation, from the nature of the ease easily found points in the social 
phenomena as it had previously found in the psyehologieal, where it 
might set the levers of its mode of consideration, so that a strtiggle 
became necessary upon this held, similar to that which had taken 
place on account of the soul; and thus the earlier antithesis culmi- 
nated in that between xiatunU sviVacc nod /nsfonod scfcnoc. 

1. d’he tivst form in which the struggle botwoett the natural science 
and the historloal irclfou.Nv/mnijjit; was t\mght out, was tho. successful 
opposing of the Revvdution rhilosophy by tho FrciuA dVudiffoasdf^'W. 
After St iNlartin and do ^Maistre had set forth tho Kevolution as the 
judgment of God upon \mboUeving mankind, dex Bomdd proeeedod to 
oppose to the social theories of the oightceivth century, which he too 
held respottsible for the horwirs of the .Reign of T'error, the theory of 
the olerioal-legvtiiuist Restoration. Unschooled in abstract, thought, 
a dilettante, espcoially in his predileetioiv for etymology, he was iu- 
ftuontial by the warmth of his preseutatiotr and by the. weight of the 
principle which he defended. It was tho mistake of the Knlighten- 
mer\t, he hrught, to suppose that the reason could fixmt its own re- 
soxuvos ftnd out trixth and erg-anise society, and to leave to the Ukitxg 
of individuals the shaping of tJxeir soeud life. Bxit in truth all inteller!- 
tual and spiritual life, of man is prxxduot of hisio)'k\}l tmdUioiu h'or 
it is rooted ixx laagaopc. X.anguage, however (anil just here Coxxdil- 
laeism is most vigixrously opposed), was given ixxan by God as the iirst 
revelation; the dlvvixe ‘‘ WonU’ is the source of all truth. Hvnnaxx 
kxxowledge is always oxxly a participating in this truth ; it grows out 
of ooxiscienee, in which we ma.ke that which holds universally, out 
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own. But the bearer of the traditiuu of the divine word is the 
Church: her teaching is tlie God-given, universal reason, propagated 
on through the centuries as the great tree on which all the genuine 
fruits of human knowledge ripen. And therefore this revelation is 
the only possible foundation of society. The arrogance of the indi- 
viduals who have rebelled against this has found its expiation in the 
dissolution of society, and it is now in point to build society once 
more upon the eternal basis: tliis was also the tliought which held 
loosely together the obscure and strange fancies of Ballanclie. 

2, The philosophical factor in this church-political theory was, 
that the generic reason realising itself in the historical development 
of society was recognised as the ground of the intellectual and spir- 
itual life of individuals: if the theological views were distracted 
from this Traditionalism, the reader found himself hard by llegeSs 
conception of the Ohjeclive Spirit. Hence it was extremely humor- 
ons when Victor Cousin, whilo adopting German philosophy on just 
this side, to a certain extent took from the Ultra-montaiies the cream 
of their milk. Eclecticism also taught a universal reason, and was 
not disinclined to sco in it something similar to the Scottish com- 
mon sense,” to which, however, it still did not deny a metaphysical 
basis, fashioned according to SchoUing and Hegel. Wlmn, there- 
fore, Lamennais, who at the beginning had been a traditionalist and 
had then passed through the school of the German philosophy, treated 
the doctrine of Ideas in his Esquisse (Pune Philosophie, he could fully 
retain the above theory of the conscience, so far as its real content 
was concerned. 

Quite another form was assumed by the doctrine of Objective 
Spirit, where it was apprehended purely psychologically and empiri- 
cally. In the mental life of the individual, numerous processes go 
on, which rest solely upon the fact that the individual never exists 
at all except as member of a psychical interconnected whole. This 
interacting and overreaching life, into which each one grows, and 
hy virtue of which he is what he is, evinces itself not, by conformity 
to natural laws, as do the general forms of the psychical processes : 
.it is rather of a historical character, and the general mind which lies 
at the basis of individual life expresses itself objectively in language, 
in customs and morals, and in public institutions. Individual psy- 
chology must be broadened to a socUd psychology by a study of these. 
This principle has been propounded by Lazarus and Steinthal, and 
the eminently historical character which this must have when car- 
ned out they have ' indicated by the otherwise less fortunate name 
Pf yoVcerpsychologie [Folk or Comparative Psychology], 

Qn^ mugt.take into, account the fundamental SQcial thought of 
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Traditionalism to understand the religious colouring which is char- 
acteristic of French socialism since St. Simon, in contrast with the 
social-political theories of the last century. St. Simon’s theory, 
however, stands not only under the pressure of the religious zeal 
which was growing to become a new social and political power, but 
also in lively relations to German philosopliy, and indeed to its 
dialectic. All this passed over to his disciple, Auguste Comte, 
whose thought passed through an extremely peculiar course of 
development. 

He aims at nothing more or less than a complete reform of human 
society. He, too, regards it as an evident conclusion that with the 
Revolution, the Enlightenment, which was its cause, has become 
bankrupt. Like the Traditionalists, he fixes the responsibility for 
this upon the independence of individuals, upon free investigation 
and autonomy in the conduct of life. From these follow anarchy 
of opinions and anarchy of public life. The salvation of society is 
to be sought only in the dominance of scientific knowledge. We 
must find once more, and along securer lines, that subordination of 
all the activities of life beneath a universally valid principle which 
was approximately attained in the grand but premature catholic sys- 
tem of the Middle Ages. In place of theology we must set positive 
science, which tolerates freedom of faith as little as theology toler- 
ated it- in the Middle Ages. This Romantic element determined 
Comte’s theory throughout. It is shown not only in his philosophy 
of history by his enthusiastic portrayal of the medimval system of 
society, not only in his projected “Religion of Humanity” and its 
cultus, but above all in his , demand for a concurrent spiritual and 
secular authority for the new social order. The new form of the 
social order Avas to proceed from the creative activity of the pouvoir 
spirituel, and Comte made fantastic attempts toward this by estab- 
lishing his “Western Committee.” As he thought of himself as the 
chairman of this committee, so he trusted to himself the establish- 
ment of the new teaching. But the positive philosophy on Avhieh 
the new social order was to arise was nothing other than the ordered 
system of the positive sciences. ' 

Comte’s projected positive system of the sciences first of all pushes 
Hume’s and Condillac’s conception to the farthest point. Hot only 
is human knowledge assigned for its province to the reciprocal rela- 
tions of phenomena, but there is nothing absolute Avhatever, that 
might lie unknown, as it were, at the basis of phenomena. The only 
absolute principle is, that ' aK is relative. To talk of first causes or 
ultimate ends of things has no rational sense. But this' relativism 
(or, as it has later been termed.. “ coi’relativisni'”) is forfeited at once 
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to the uuivcrsalistic claiju of the tliiiiking of mathcmatiial natural 
science, when science is assigiuMl the task of explaining all tlicso 
relations from the point of view that in addition to individtial facts 
we must discover and establish also the onler of these facts as they 
repeat themselves in time and space. This order we may call “gen* 
eral fact,” hut nothing more. Thus }>ositivi<sm seeks by “ laws ” — 
this is Comte’s usual name for genera] f;ict.s — not to explain tho 
particular facts, but <mly to establish their recurrence. From this 
is supjx>scd to come foresight for the future, as tho practical outcomo 
of science, — saioiV jwur prceoir, — although such foresight is <|uito 
unintelligible and unjustifiable under his prc3Uj)jxjsitions. This con- 
ception of Comte’s has found assent not only with philosophers like 
C. Goring^ who appropriat<.-<l it esi>cci.illy for his theory of causality, 
but also to some degree among natural scientists, particularly with 
tho representatives of meclianics, such as lurdtho ^ and Their 

tendency is to exclude the conception of elllcicnt agency from the 
scientific theoiy of nature, and to reach the elimination of “ force” 
on tho Imis of a mere “description” or discovery of tho most ado- 
(juato “ image.” This has been altcmptc<l by H. Hertz in his /Vjm- 
0/ Mcehauici. Sinnlar thoughts have lx.*e» span out into tho 
un8i>cakably tedious tcnuinologies of his “Empirio-Criticism,” by 
likhanl .U'cawni^, who law employed tho generalisations of an ab- 
stract dialectic, and seeks to demonstratoall philosophical conceptions 
of tho world to Ihj needless variations of one original world-conccjH 
tiou of pure experience, wluch is to bo once more restored. 

•1. Fheuomena, according to Comte, both individual and general, 
are in part simple, in part more or less complicated. Knowledge of 
the simpler must precede that of tho moro complex. For tliis rca.soii 
ho arranges tho sciences in a hierarchy which proceeds step by step 
from tho simple to tho complex, irathcmatics is followed by 
fistrouomy, then by physics, chemistry, biology which includes 
psychology, and finally by “ sociology.” This relation, nevertheless, 
is not to be conceived as if every following disciplino was supposed 
^ be deduced from tho preceding disciplino or disciplines; it 
merely presupiwses these in the sciiso that their mote complicated 
facts include witliin themselves tho more elementary facts; tho 
completely new facts add their owm peculiar combination and nature 
to those more elementary facts. So, for example, biology presupposes 
physical and chemical processes, but the fact of life is something 
completely new, and incapable of deduction from these processes ; 
it is a fact which must bo verified by biological observation. Such, 
too, is the relation of sociology to the five preceding disciplines. 
Following this principle Comte’s social statics declines with charac- 
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teristic emphasis to derive sociality from the individual, as was done 
in the Enlightenment philosophy. • The social nature is an original’ 
fact, and the first social phenomenon is the family. Still more inde- 
pendent is his social dynamics, which without psychological explana;- 
tion sets itself the task of discovering the natural law of the history' 
of society. Comte finds this in the jfrinciple of the three stages, which 
society necessarily passes through (an apergu, which had been antici- 
pated by d’Alembert and Turgot as well as by Hegel and Cousin). 
Intellectually, man passes out of the theological phase, through the 
metaphysical, over into the positive. In the first he explains phe- 
nomena by supernatural powers and beings thought in anthropo- 
morphic guise, in the second by general concepts [e.g. force, etc.] 
which he constructs as the essence working behind phenomena; in 
the positive stage he comprehends the particular only by the actually' 
demonstrable conditions, from which it follows according to a law 
verifiable experimentally. To this universal law of the mental life 
are subject all special processes into which the same divides, and 
likewise the movement of human history as a whole. Moreover, the 
intellectual process is accompanied by a corresponding course of 
development in the external organisation of society, which’ passes 
out of the priestly, warlike condition, through the rule of the jurists 
(iegfisies), to the “ industrial ” stage. ' = 

The very circumstantial philosophy of history which Comte here 
carries out, interesting in particular points, but on the whole com- 
pletely arbitrary and often distorted by ignorance and prejudice, is 
to be estimated solely as a construction undertaken for his reforma- 
tory purpose. The victory of the positive view of the world, and at 
the same time of the industrial order of. life, is the goal of the his- 
torical development of European peoples. At this goal “ the great 
Thought, viz. : positive philosophy, will be wedded, with the great 
Power, the proletariate.” ^ 

But as if the law of the circuit of the three phases was to be first 
verified in the case of its author, Comte in the last (.“ subjective”) 
period of his thinking fell back into the theological stage, making 
mankind as Grand-etre the object of a religious veneration or wor- 
ship, as whose high priest he imitated the whole apparatus of worship 
of the saints, with a positivist remodelling. Among these phantastic 
products of the imagination the history of philosophy can at most 
consider only the motive which guided Corate in his later course. 
He best set this forth in the General View of Positivism, which is 


» Cf. on Comte, among recent works, Tschitscherin, PAi7osoB/ijac7te For- 
scAunjfen, tr. from the Russian (Heidelberg, 1809); 
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reprinted in the first volume of the Positive Polity. This shows him 
turning aside from the outspoken individualism which had shown 
itself in his earlier conviction that positive science as such would be 
sufficient to bring about the reform of society. He has now seen 
that the positive philosophy may indeed teach how the new order of 
things is to appear, but that the work of bringing about this new 
order can be achieved only by the “affective principle” — i\\e> feeling. 
Whereas he had -formerly taught that the specifically human, as 
it develops in history, is to be sought in the predominance of the in- 
telligence over the feelings, it is from the predominance of the 
heart over the intellect that he now expects the fulfilment of his 
hopes which he formulates as Vamour pour prindpe, Vordre pour ha.se, 
le progr^s pQurbuO And since Gall has shown that the preeminence 
of heart over intellect is a fundamental characteristic of the brain of 
woman, Comte bases on this his worship of woman, which he would 
make an essential constituent in the religion of humanity. He who 
had begun with the proud announcement of a positivist papacy ended 
with an appeal to the proletariate and the emancipation of woman. 

o. It is in accord with the practical, i.e. political, ends which 
Comte followed, that in history also general facts or laws appeared 
to him more important than particular facts. He believed that in 
the realm of history a foresight {prh;oyance) should guide and 
direct action. But apart from this theory and in spite of the one- 
sidedness of his education along the lines of mathematics and natu- 
ral science, Comte was yet sufficiently broad-minded to understand 
and to preserve the distinctive character of the different disciplines, 
and as he had already attempted to secure for biology its own dis- 
tinctive methods, he expressly claimed for his sociology the “his- 
torical method.” In the biological field the series of successive 
phenomena in a race of animals is only an external evolution which 
does not alter or concern the permanent character of the race (hence, 
Comte was. throughout an opponent of Lamarck’s theory). In 
sociology we have to do with an actual transformation of the human 
race. This has been brought about through the changing vicissi- 
tudes of generations and the persisting cumulation of definite life 
processes .which has been made possible thereby. The historical 
method is to return to general facts, and thus observation is to be 
guided by theory, so that historical investigation will yield only a 
construction based upon a philosophy'of history. It was thus per- 
iiaps not quite in Comte’s meaning, but nevertheless it was a con- 
-cquence of his teaching, when the effort was made here and there 


Love for the principle, order for the basis, progress for the end.” 
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to raise history to the plane of a natural science. John Stuart Mill 
called attention to this in his methodology. Schopenhauer had 
denied to history the character of a science on the ground that it 
teaches only the particular and nothing of the universal. This 
defect seemed now to be remedied in that the effort was made to 
press forward beyond the description of particular events to the 
general facts. The most impressive attempt of this sort was made 
by Comte’s English disciple, Thomas Buckle. In his History of 
Civilisation in England (1857), Buckle defined the task of historical 
science as that of seeking the natural laws of the life of a people. 
For this purpose Buckle found in those slow changes of the social 
conditions which are recorded in the statistical tables, much more 
usable and exact material than in the recital of particular events to 
which the old chronicle forms of historical writing had been limited. 

Here the proper sense of the antithesis is disclosed : on the one 
hand, the life of the masses with the changes taking place conform- 
ably to general law — on the other hand the independent value of 
that which presents itself but once, and is determined within-itself. 
In this respect the essence, of the historical view of the world has 
been by no one so deeply apprehended, and so forcibly and, warmly 
presented, as by Carlyle, who worked himself free from the phi-' 
losophy of enlightenment by the assistance of the German idealism, 
and laboured unweariedly for the recognition of the archetypal and 
creative personalities of history, — for the comprehension and ven- 
eration of “ heroes.” 

In these two extremes are seen anew the great antitheses in the 
conception of the world which were already prevalent in the Renais- 
sance, but which had not at that time attained so clear and methodi- 
cal an expression. We distinguished in that period a historical 
century, and a century of natural science, in the sense that the new 
investigation of nature emerged from the conflict of traditions as 
the most, valuable outcome (cf. Part IV.). From the victory of the 
methods and conceptions of natural science resulted the great meta- 
physical systems, and as their sequence the unhistorical mode of 
thought characteristic of the Enlightenment. In opposition to this 
the German philosophy set its historical view of the world. It is to 
be noted that the almost complete counterpart of this antithesis is 
found in the psychological realm in the antithesis between Intellec- 
tualism and Voluntarism. On this account the attempt which has 
been made during the last decade to introduce the so-called scien- 
tific' method into history, is not in accord with .the development of 

' [Naturwissensc.haftliche. In English the term “science” is so commonly 
used as the equivalent of “natural science” that the confusion objected to in 
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pSTchology (luring our ix-nlury. It is ijuiccd not tho great histo- 
rians who have fallen victims to this mistake, hut Iiero and there 
sonic wlio liave cither licca loo weak to stand against the watcli- 
words of tho day, or have made use of them fur {Kipular cn^ect. In 
this soc;iI!cd scientific’ treatinout of historical stmetures ur pro- 
cesses the mistihc of coiii{urisunH and unal(;gies is especially unde- 
sirable — as if it were a genuirte insight to call society an organisin ; * 
or as if the effect of otic people ujion another ('uuld Ix' desigiiated as 
cndosinoso and caosmose! 

The iiitroduelioii of natUMl-scieiice iiioiles of thuuglit iiilo history 
lias not l)ccn Ilniitcd to tiiis ]K>stutato of inetliud which seeks to as- 
certain the laws of tlio historical process; it hxH also had an intlu- 
enco ui>un the contents. At the time \vheii Kciterhach*s Materialism, 
which was a dogencratu product of tho Hegelian dialectic (cf. almve, 
§ U, (j), was yet in its vigour, Marx and Kngcis created mciaUsui'* 
imleriaUtiic {/AiVory, in which motives from Hegel and 

from Comte cross in t»eculiar manner- Tlio meaning of historj' they 
too find in tho ” processes of boci.aI life.” This collective life, how- 
ever, is essentially of an cconomio nature. Tho determining forces 
in all social conditions are tho cconomio relations ; they form tho 
ultimate motives for all activities. Tlicir change and their develop- 
mciitaro tho only conditioning forces for public life and )>olitics, and 
likewise for science and religion. All tho difTcrent activities of 
civilisation ar<3 thus only ufThhooti of tho economic life, and all 
history slumhl Iw cconmuic liisloiy. 

6. If history hashml to defend iu autonomy against the destruction 
of the txmndary liiic.s which deliniit it from tho sciences, tho natural 
scifiice of tho nineteenth century has conversely contained an emi- 
nently historical factor wliich has attained aconimanding influence, viz. 
the ei'olHtionanj motive. In f;ict wo find the natural science of to-day 
in its general tlieorics, as well as in its particular investigations, de- 
termined by two grcjit principles which ai>pareritly stand in opposition 
to each other, hut whicli in truth reciprocally supplement each other, 
VIZ. the principle of the cotmerwtion of energy ami tliat of evolution. 

The former has been found by Kobert Jlaycr, Joule, and Helm- 
holtz to bo tho only form in which tho axiom of causality can bo used 
by the physical tlieory of t<Mlay. Tho epistemological postulate that 
there is nothing new in nature, but that every following phenomenon 


la all tho more likely to occur. Of course tho author Is objecting not tn 
wienUflc methods, but to tho as.suinpUon Uiat tho scientific method for natural 
* n ? P*'®Pcr scientific mcihoid for history.] 

. C‘* on this, Kant, Critique of Judgment, §65. Cf. also Lapic In AVr 

oe^«.etdela.VoraJc, May, 18t»5.] 
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to raise history to the plane of a natural science. John Stuart Mill 
called attention to this in his methodology. Schopenhauer had 
denied to history the character of a science on the ground that it 
teaches only the particular and nothing of the universal. This 
defect seemed now to be remedied in that the effort was made to 
press forward beyond the description of particular events to the 
general facts. The most impressive attempt of this sort was made 
by Comte’s English disciple, Thomas Buckle. In his History of 
Civilisation in England (1857), Buckle defined the task of historical 
science as that of seeking the natural laws of the life of a people. 
Eor this purpose Buckle found in those slow changes of the social 
conditions which are recorded in the statistical tables, much more 
usable and exact material than in the recital of particular events to 
which the old chronicle forms of historical writing had been limited. 

Here the proper sense of the antithesis is disclosed : on the one 
hand the life of the masses with the changes taking place conform- 
ably to general law — on the other hand the independent value of 
that which presents itself but once, and is determined withiii-itself. 
In this respect the essence of the historical view of the world has 
been by .no one so deeply apprehended, and so forcibly and. warmly 
presented, as by Carlyle, who worked himself free from the phi- 
losophy of enlightenment by the assistance of the German idealism, 
and laboured uinveariedly for the recognition of the archetypal and 
creative personalities of history, — for the compreliension and ven- 
eration of “ heroes.” 

In these two extremes are seen anew the great antitheses in- the 
conception of the world which were already prevalent in the Renais- 
sance, but which had not at that time attained so clear and methodi- 
cal an expression. We distinguished in that period a historical 
century, and a century of natural science, in the sense that the new 
investigation of nature emerged from the conflict of traditions as 
the most valuable outcome (cf. Part IV.). Prom the victory of the 
methods and conceptions of natural science resulted the great meta- 
physical systems, and as their sequence the unhistorical mode of 
thought characteristic of the Enlightenment. In opposition to this 
the German philosophy set its historical view of the world. It is to 
be noted that the almost complete counterpart of this antithesis is 
found in the psychological realm in the antithesis between Intellec- 
tualism and Voluntarism. On this account the attempt which has 
been made during the last decade to introduce the so-called scien- 
tific^ method into history, is not in accord with the development of 

' [Naturwissensc.haftliche. In English the term “science” is so commonly 
used as the equivalent of “natural science” that the confusion objected to in 
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psvcholog}* during cvnturv. tl U indeed nut ll»o great hUlo* 
nans who have fallen vtrtims to this mistake, h\it licro and there 
wnic who have cillier lieeti too weak to staml against the watch* 
wonls of tile ilay, or have niOiK* nw of them fur |»u|mlar cfferL In 
tliis so-called scientillc' tiratnunt of historical stnuturcH or |in>> 
cesses the misuse of ('oiujwitisons and aiulogirs i» rAjKvi.illy mule* 
sirablc — as if it wete a genuine insight to call wiely an org^uiisin;* 
ur as if the ctfccl of one j<coj>le ujjon another csmhl be designate*! as 
cudusmoae and exosmosc! 

The inUotluclion of natur.il-sctcncc nu)di.s of thought into history 
luas not lict'n limited to this {aistulatc of tncthul which seeks to as* 
certain the laws of t!>e historical iirvK-ess: it has also had an intlu- 
cncu ut^in the conlrnLs. At tho time when Kcurrluch's MaterialiMU, 
which was a degenerate iirTklurtof tho Hegelian dialectic (of. als>vi*, 
$ 41, 0), was yet in its vigour, Marx and Kngcls created sr>c/<t/tVm‘4 
tmlrriaUtiic lAiiotojihy uf hltiory, in which motives from Hegel and 
from Comto cross in {wculiar manner. Tho meaning of history they 
too find iti the “ \»rocesws of social Ufa.** This colKxlive life, how* 
ever, is eviv'Utially of an economic nature. Tho detennining forces 
In all hoclal conditions aro tho economic ndations ; they form the 
ultimate motives for all activities. Their change and their dovcIu|>* 
mentaro ihuunly nMidithming forces for imhlie lifo and }>oUtics,and 
likewise fur mdcnca and reUgiuii. All the different activities of 
rivilitsatiun aro thus only offshoots of tho economic life, and all 
hisUiry should Ihj iconomic history. 

C. If history Imsluul to defend its autonomy against the destruction 
of the Ixmndary lines which delimit it from tho xeiences, tho natural 
bciein» of the nim'lccnlh century has conversely conUuned an end* 
nentlyhisturical factor which hasatUuned acommandingmllucnce, via. 
the evolutionary motive. In f.rct w*o find tlio natural bcienco of to-day' 
in its general theories, as well as in its particular investigations, de- 
termined by two grciit principlv.H wiiich apjiarcntly stand in opiiosition 
to wich oilier, but which in truth reciprocally supploinunt each other, 
viz. tho principle of tho co«scrf<j/ion of encryy and that of eeofnrioii. 

TJjo former li.is been found by llobcrt .Mayor, Joule, and Helm- 
holtz to l>e the only form in which tho axiom of cau.sality (xin bo used 
by tho physicid theory of td-day. Thcepistcmologic.iI postulate that 
there is nothing new in nature, but that every following phenomenon 


the text is all the more likely U» occur. Of course tho auUior Is objecting not tn 
Bcientlllo mctho<l8, but to tho assumption that tho sclcntUlo mcUiotl for nattini 
scfcnco is the proper scicntlilc inethoa for history.] 

* [But cf. on this, Kant, Critique of Judgment S 05. Cf. also Lanlo in /,*rr 
de Met. ef de lo Morale, May, 1895.1 
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is only a transformation of that which precedes, was formulated bj 
Descartes as the law of the Conservation of Motion (cf. above, p. 411), 
by Leibniz as the law of Conservation of Force (p. 421), by Kant as 
that of the Conservation of Substance (pp. 545 f.). The discovery of 
the mechanical equivalent of heat, and the distinction between the 
concepts of kinetic and potential energy, made possible the formula- 
tion that the sum of energy in nature is quantitatively unchangeable, 
and only qualitatively changeable, and that in every material system 
which is regarded as complete or closed within itself, the spatial 
distribution and direction of the kinetic and potential energy at any 
time is absolutely determined by the law just stated. It is not to be 
overlooked that in this statement the exclusion of other than mate- 
rial forces from the explanation of nature is made still more sharply 
than with Descartes ; on the other hand, however, sighs are already 
multiplying that a return to the dynamic conception of matter has 
been thereby introduced, such a conception as was demanded by 
Leibniz, Kant, and Schelling (cf. above, § 38, 7). : . > 

7. The principle of evolution had many lines of preparation in 
modern thought. In philosophic form it had been projected by 
Leibniz and Schelling, although as a relation between concepts, and 
not as a process taking place in time (so with Aristotle ; cf. § 13) ; 
and among Schelling’s disciples it was Olcen who began to regard the 
ascending of classes and species in. the realm of organic life as a pro- 
cess in time. With the aid of comparative morphology, to which 
also Goethe’s studies had contributed, Oken dared that “ adventure ” 
in the “archseology of nature” of which Kant had spoken (p. 565). 
All organisms are regarded as variously formed “protoplasm” ({7r- 
schleim), and the higher have proceeded from the lower by an 
increasing multiplication of protoplasmic vesicles. At the same time 
(1809), in his Philosophie Zoologique, Lamarck gave the first system- 
atic exposition of the theory of descent. He explained the relation- 
ship of organisms by descent from a common original formj and their 
differences, in part by the direct effect of environment, and in part 
by the indirect effect of. environment which operates by calling for 
a greater use of some organs and a less tise of others. This use 
modifies structures, and the modifications in structure are inherited. 
The variations in species which become stable were thus explained 
by the alternating influences of heredity and adaptation. To these 
factors of explanation Charles Darwin added the decisive factor of 
natural selection. Organisms tend to increase at a far higher rate 
than the available means of nutrition. Hence the struggle for exist- 
ence, Those plants or animals which vary in a direction that favours 
them in this struggle will survive. 
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The prc,stipi>oiitl{nia of iho theory, therefore, arc the two princl- 
plc.i of hert'<iity niitl xarialniity ; ait .-uliiition.i] element was tho 
aMumplion of ffivat j*erio«!4 of time for the accumnlattoii of indefi* 
nilely Muall doviatiuii.s an av^umption whtcii was mado {>05jibla by 
conlemp'jnuicous gcoln^jical tn\r^ti'({ation9. 

This !iiolo,;;c-.il hyi*<ithrMs at onco gaitxxi inoro general signifi- 
ranee in that it prxeni*e«l a pnrrly nuvltanieal explanation of tho 
adaptations or purjKXsire rlemrnts whicli constitute ttm problems of 
orgajiic life, ajid it wa.i bclictr«l that thrucby tlio necessity of tho 
pmgros of nautro to higher an«l higher forms had lx*cn undcrstcHxl. 
Tho •' pur|K)/*ivo” ha.1 Ix^en m<'rha:iirally exjilainctl in Uto sense of 
tliat which is capable of survival — tiiat i«, of tliat wbleh can main* 
tain ai}d pn>[>ag'ato itself — and it was supt>osed that Uio same 
explanation could \< applies! to everything else whicli apix^ars pur* 
|•05iro in other relations, i's|Hvlally to that which is puqx)^ivc in a 
normalivo resj>cct. So the titrory of s<dc<lion following Darwin’s 
own suggestions was very soon appHetl on many siilcs to psychology, 
sociologj*, ethics, and liistory, ami wa.» presMil hy lealous mlhercnts 
M the only scietititic mcth»xl. Few weio clear on tho \>o‘mt that 
iifUure tr»u Mm&y tnuUr a cn/eyury o/ ht*!oty, and that tins 

category hail cxi*erieiie<'d an essential chango for such an applica- 
tion. For tho uvolutiutuiry t}uv>ry of natural science, including tho 
theory of natund seU’Ctiun, can iwlvesl s'xplaitt aUeratiou but not 
prvjrfAt; it c.iinMit give tho rational gniund for rx*ganling tho result 
of tho dovelopment ;w a “higher,” that Is, a i.iom vtilualik form. 

S. In its most universal extent tho principle of evolution had 
already lx*en proclalmol Udoro IXirtvin hy his countryman Jlerbfrt 
i^xmeer, and h.id Iven inailo tho fumlamenlal eoneeplion of tho lat- 
ter's .System of Synthetic I'hilo.sujdiy, in which many threads of 
Knglish philosophy are brought together, lie proceeds from agnos- 
ticism in Ko f.ir :oi ho declares tho Absolute*, tho Unconditioned, tho 
Unitary Iteing, which he is also fain to call Force, to Iw unknowable. 
Itcligion and philasopliy have lal)Oure<l in vain to concuivo this in 
delinito idejis; for us it is by tho very nature of tim caso incapable 
of determination. Human kiiowlcdgo is limited to an interpretation 
of phenomena, that is, to tho mamfestations of the Unknowable. 
IMiilosophy has only tho task of gener.alising tho results of tho 
particular sciences, and putting theso generalised results together 
into tho simplest and most completo totality possible. 

Tho fundamental distinction in phenomena Spencer designates as 
that of tho “vivid” and tho “faint” manifestations of tho Un- 
knowable, i.e. of impressions and ideas. This indicates an attach- 
ment to Humo which is not fortunnto (cf. above, p. ‘153). From this 
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starting-point, although Spencer - rightly rejects the reproach, of 
materialism, he yet introduces a turn in his view of the world which 
directs preeminent interest to the character of physical phenomena. 
For an examination of all the particular sciences is supposed to 
yield the result that the fundamental form in which the Absolute 
manifests itself is evolution. And by evolution Spencer under- 
stands — following a suggestion of the scientist, von Baer — the 
tendency of all natural structures to pass over from the homoge- 
neous to the heterogeneous. This active variation in which the 
ever-active force manifests itself consists in two processes, which in 
cooperation with each other constitute evolution, and which Spencer 
designates as differentiation and integration. On the one hand, by 
virtue of the plurality of effects which belong to every cause, the 
simple passes into a manifold; it differentiates and individualises 
itself; it divides and determines itself by virtue of the fulness of 
relations into which it enters. On the other hand, the thus sepa- 
rated individual phenomena come together again to form firm com- 
pounds and functional systems, and through these integrations new 
unities arise which are higher, richer, and more finely articulated 
than the original. So the animal organism is a higher unity than 
the cell ; society is a higher “ individual ” than a single man. 

This schema is now applied by Spencer to all material and spir- 
itual processes, and with tireless labour he has sought to enforce it 
in the case of the facts of all the particular sciences. Physics and 
chemistry are refractory; they stand under the law of the conser- 
vation of energy. But as trophy sical theory shows the differentia- 
tion of the original gas into the suns and the peripheral structures 
of the planets with their satellites, and likewise the corresponding 
integration in the articulated and ordered system of motion which 
all these bodies maintain. It is, however, in biology and sociology 
that the system attains full unfolding. Life is regarded by Spencer 
as a progressive adaptation of inner to outer relations. From this 
the individualising growth of a single organism is explained, and 
from the necessary variations of the latter according to the method 
of the theory of selection is explained the alteration of species. 

Social life also in its whole historical course is nothing other than 
the progressive adaptation of man to his natural and plastic environ- 
ment. The perfecting which the race wins thereby rests upon the 
dying out of the unfit and upon the survival of the fit functions. 
From the standpoint of this docti’ine Spencer seeks also to decide 
the old strife between rationalism and empiricism upon both the 
logical and ethical fields. As against the associational psychology' 
he admits that there are for the individual immediately evident 
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principles, and truths which are innate in the sense that they cannot 
bo explained by the experience of the individual. Hut the strength 
with which these judgments assert themselves so that consciousness 
finds it impossible to deny them, rests ujmn the fact that they are 
the intellectual and emotional habits acquired by tlie race, which 
liave proved themselves to be adapted to further the race, and have 
maintained tlieinselves on this ground. The a jiriori is everywhere 
an evolutionary product of heredity. So in particular for morals, 
everything in the form o! intelligent feeling and modes of will sur- 
vives which is adapted to further the self-preservation and develojr- 
meut of the individual, of society, and of the race. 

Finally every particular development reaches its natural end when 
a condition of equilibrium has been gained in which the inner rela- 
tions are everywhere completely adapted to the outer, so that the 
capacity for further articulation and variation has been exhausted. 
It is, therefore, only by external influence that such a system can be 
destroyed and disturbed, so that its individual parts may enter into 
new processes of evolution. On the contrary Spencer strives against 
the assumption of the possibility that the whole universe, with all 
the particular systems which it contains, cm) ever come to a perfect 
and therefore permanent condition of equilibrium. He thus con- 
tradicts those investigators who have regarded as theoretically possi- 
ble such a distribution of energies as to exclude all alterations *, this 
is due ultimately to the fact that Spencer regards the Unknowable 
as the ever self-manifesting force, and regaixls evolution itself as 
the most universal law of the manifestation of the Unknowable. 

9. Taken all in all Spencer^s development of the principle of 
evolution is throughout of a cosmological character, and in this is 
shown just the alteration in this controlling principle which is due 
to the prevalence of natural science in our century. This is seen 
most clearly by comparing Hegel and Spencer. With the former, 
evolution is the nature of the self-revealing spirit; with the latter, 
it is the law of the successive munifestations of an unknowable 
force. To speak in Hegel’s language (cf. p. 611), the subject has 
again become substance. In fact the Unknowable of Spencer 
resembles most that ^‘indifference of real and ideal*' which Sehel- 
ling designated as the Absolute. This analogy would lead ns to 
expect that the cosmological form of the principle of evolution will 
not be the final one, and that the historical standpoint and method, 
as the appropriate home of this principle, will give the permanent 
form which it will take in philosophy. In England itself, and still 
more in America, a decided turn toward Hegel is to be noticed since 
the impressive book of Hutchinson Stirling and Wallace’s excellent 
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introduction of Hegel’s logic. In Germany, Kuno Ifischer’s exposi- 
tion of Hegel’s doctrine, which is now just reaching completion, will 
dissipate prejudices which have hitherto stood in the way of its just 
valuation, and by stripping off the terminology which has become 
foreign to us, will cause this great system of evolution to appear in 
full clearness. 

The same tendency to win back the historical form for the thought 
of evolution is found in the logical and epistemological efforts which 
have as their goal what Dilthey has denoted mth a fortunate expres- 
sion, a “critique of the historical reason.” The aim is to break 
through that one-sidedness, which has attached to logic since its 
Greek origins, and which prescribes as the goal and norm of logical 
laws in their formal aspect the relation of the universal to the par- 
ticular (cf. § 12), and for the content and material of those laws the 
knowledge of nature. Under these presuppositions stand not only 
the extreme of mathematical logic (cf. § 44, 4), but also the impor- 
tant works of John Stuart Mill and Stanley Jevons, which are to 
be characterised essentially as the logical theory of natural science. 
Over against this, the elaborations of logical science by Lotze and 
Sigwart, especially in the latter’s second edition, show a, much more 
universal stamp, and in connection with the movement of historical 
idealism which has its attachments to the Fichtean vieAV of the world 
(cf. § ‘14, 6), a deeper comprehension of the logical forms of histori- 
cal science is on the way ; such, for example, as we find in Rickert’s 
investigations regarding the limitations of the concepts of natural 
science.^ 

§ 46. The Problem of Values. 

While the end of the century finds us in the yet unadjusted strife 
between the historical and the natm-al-science standards, we see just 
in this continuation of an inlierited antithesis how little the philoso- 
phy of this period has been able to win a real progress in its princi- 
ples. Its great and varied industry has been rather at the periphery, 
and in the work of adjusting relations with the special sciences, 
while the central development falls prey to a certain stagnation 
which must be simply put up with as a fact easily comprehensible 
liistoricaily. The exhaustion of metaphysical energy and the high 
tide of empirical interests give a completely satisfactory explana- 
tion. For this reason we can readily understand that the philoso- 
phy of the nineteenth century shows a rich development along the 
bounding provinces in which it comes in contact with the empirical 
disciplines, as in psychology, philosophy of nature, anthropology, 


^ i£. Kickert, Grcnzen (hr naturicusenschafllichen Beorijfsbildtiiifjf 1890, 
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philosopKy of history, philosophy of law and philosopliy of reli- 
gion, while on the contrary 'it mahcs tho impression of an eclectic 
and dependent attitude in tho fundamental disciplines. Surely this 
is the inevitable consequence of tho fact that it suffers from the 
repressive wealth of traditions which have attained complete histori- 
cal consciousness. It is in accord witli this that no earlier time has 
seen such a luxuriant ajid fruitful growth in the study of tho history 
of philosophy. But there is need of a new central rcconsttuction if 
pliilosophy is to meet in satisfactory manner the wants which in 
recent time come ouco more for satisfaction, from the general con- 
sciousness and from tho special sciences.* 

The direction in which the solution of this problem is to be sought 
is determined on the one hand by tho predominance of that volun- 
tarism which extends from psychology into general metaphysical 
theories (§ 44), and on the other by tho circumstance that the two 
forms of tho principle of evolution (§ 45), viz. tho historical and 
that of natural science, are distinguished from cacli other by their 
different attitudes toward the determinations of value. In addition, 
tho mighty upward sweep in the conditions of life which Europeans 
have experienced in this century has worked at once destructively 
and constructively upon general convictions. Civilisation, caught in 
this movement of rapid cultancemcnt and extension, is urged on by 
a deeper demand for comprehension of itself, and from tho problem 
of civilisation which made its appearance in tho Enlightenment (cf. 
§ 37) a movement has developed for which the “ transformation and 
re-valuation of all values ” (Umwertung alter Werthe) lias become the 
watchword. 

1. The characteristic trait in this is that in the foreground of all 
ethical considerations tho relation of the individual to society stands 

*That the CatlioUc Clmrcb has sought to soIto this problem by a revival of 
Thomlstn is well known, and does not need to be further set forth here. Nor on 
this account do we need to cite the numerous Thomists (mostly Jesuits) in Italy, 
France, Germany, Belgium, and Uolland, In theory they represent no new 
principles, but at most seek to buiid out the old doctrine in details so that itmay 
appear in some manner adapted to modem knowledge, in particular to modem 
science of nature. But the freer tendencies of Catholic 'philosophy, which are 
usually called OntologUm, have created nothing new and fruitful. They attach 
themselves for ilie most part to the Hatonism of M.ilebraucbo, and point back to 
Augustine, so that the antagonism which we noted in the Jliddle Ages and in the 
Renaissance is repeated again (cf. pp. 304, 410.) The finest presentation of 
putologism was found in the Itadians, Rosmini and Giobetti ; the former gave 
It a sort of psychological basis; the latter a purely metaphysical form (i’cnfe 
crea Vesistente). In Germany GQntbpr introduced into it certain elements of 
the idealistic speculations, especi^ly of Fichte's doctrine ; in France, Gratry 
from this standpoint combats especially’ the eclecticism of Cousin, and in this 
eclecticism he combats Hegelianism and the pantheism” which he finds in 
both (cf. ^tude^ sur la SophUt^ue* Contemporainef UUr& d M. Vacheroti 
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forth in much more conscious and explicit form than ever before, — 
whether in the positive form that the subordination of the individual 
to society is presented and grounded in some manner as the norm of 
all valuation, or whether it be in the negative form that the resist- 
ance of the individual to the oppressing weight of the species is 
praised and justified. 

The first form is that which has been transmitted from the phi- 
losophy of the Revolution and from Utilitarianism, especially in the 
stamp given to it by Bentham (cf. p. 522). This Utilitarianism goes 
through the popular literature of the century as a broad stream in 
which the standard of the public good is taken as a matter of course 
without deep analysis of its meaning. It is characterised for the 
most part by limiting its care “ for the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number ” to man’s earthly welfare ; the mental and spiritual 
goods are not indeed denied, but the measure of all valuation is 
fo\ind in the degree of pleasure or pain which a circumstance, a 
relation, an act, or a disposition may call forth. Theoretically, this 
doctrine rests on the unfortjjnate inferenc^o^ the,associational psy- 
chology, that because every satisfied ctemre ^is ^accompanied with 
picture the expectation of the pleasure is, therefore, the ultimate 
motive of all willing, and every particular object is willed and valued 
only as means for gaining this pleasure. This formal eudmmonism 
was earlier forced either to regard the altruistic impulses as equally 
original with the egoistic, or to make them proceed from the egoistic 
through the experiences which the individual undergoes in social life. 
In contrast with this the noteworthy transformation which Utili- 
tarianism has experienced in recent time consists in its combination 
with the principle of evolution, as has already been mentioned in the 
o;ise of Spencer’s doctrine (cf. § 45, 8). The valuation of altruism 
from the standpoint of social ethics appears according to this new 
point of view to be the result of the process of evolution, inasmuch as 
only those social groups have maintained themselves in the struggle 
for existence whose individual members have achieved altruistic 
thought and action in a relatively high degree.* The history of 
juoral.s is a struggle of values or “ideals,” from which we may in 
part explain the relativity of historical systems of morals, and in 
part their converging dev'elopinent to a universal human ethics. 
I hose fundamental thoughts of evolutionary ethics have been car- 
ried out in many detailed expositions ; among their representatives 

‘ Ik njainin Kidd, Social Evolution, London, 1895, Iia.s attempted to determine 
the nature of religion sociologically by conaidering the part which ideas of the 
auficrnatural have played in this evolutionary process — a genuinely EnglLsh 
undertaking. 
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may be mentioned, in France, Fouille'e, in Germany, Paul Ee'e, whose 
evolutionary tlieory of conscience excited attention for a time, and 
G. H. Schneider. 

[Before passing to the continental representatives of Utilitarian- 
ism it ■will be instructive to consider more fully the changes which 
have been effected in British theories both within and without the 
so-called Utilitarian school.* These clianges affect the standard of 
value, the motives to which etliical appeal is made, and the relation 
which the individual is conceived to sustain to the social body ; their 
nature shows the influence of the close relation which ethical theory 
in England has always sustained to social and political conditions. 
During the century England has seen an almost continuous effort 
toward social and political reform. This movement has aimed at 
an extension of political privilege, and at making possible a higher 
standard of living for the less fortunate jnembers of society. It has 
thus been democratic in so far as it has insisted upon the widest par- 
ticipation in the goods of civilisation; but by emphasising not merely 
material comforts, but also political rights, social justice, and educa- 
tional opportunities, it has tended to measure human welfare, not so 
much in terms of feeling as in terms of ‘‘dignity” and fulness of 
life or “self-realishtion.” The movement along these two direc- 
tions has been due in p.art to tho influence of German idealism as 
transmitted through Coleridge, Carlyle, and later through Green and 
others, but the immanent forces of social progress have had a deci- 
sive influence in the same direction. 

As has been pointed out (pp. 613 f.), a general tendency of British 
theory has been to unite a social standard or criterion of moral value 
with au individualistic, and even egoistic theory of motives. This 
seemed the more possible to Beiithain, because in the individualistic 
language of his day the community was defined as a “ fictitious body 
composed of individual persons who are considered as constituting, 
as it were, its members.” The interest of the community, then, “is 
the sum of the interests of the several members who compose it.” 
Hence it might seem that one way to promote the interest of the 
community would be for every man to seek his own interest. If, 
however, it should be necessary to bring pressure to bear upon the 
individual in order to keep him from interfering with the interests 
of others, Benthara conceived that the principal reliance should be 
placed upon what he called the four sanctions, which he specified 
as the physical, political, moral, and religious, meaning by th^e the 


m&terUl from this point to the paragraph numbered “ 2 “ on p. 670 has 
been added by the translator. ” ■ ■ 
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consider tho gain or loss in the present world; in the other, we con* 
aider also gain or loss in tho world to come. Obligation, according to 
Paley, means to be urged by a violent motive, resulting from the 
command of another. Against these jrosUions Coleridge urged that 
while man as a mere animal, or as a being endowed merely with 
“understanding,” may know only motives which spring from the 
calculations of pleasures and pains, man as rational may hear another 
voice and respond to higher appeals. It is, in fact, in just this 
distinction that wo find tho diffcrcnco between prudence and true 
morality. Tho written works of Coleridge were few and fragmen- 
tary, but his personal influence upon tho literary, religious, and 
philosophical thought of his own and tho succeeding period, in both 
Britain and America, has been jiowerful and far-reaching. 

The criticism of Carlylo was directed against “ Benthamism.” Its 
individualism of motive seemed to Carlyle adapted to aggravate 
rather than to heal the disease of tho ago. The economic develop- 
ment had been steadily in tho direction of greater individualism. It 
had substituted the wage-system for tho older personal relation. 
^Yhat Carlyle felt to bo needed was the deeper sense of social unity, 
a stronger feeling of responsibility. 2iow tho pursuit of happiness 
is essentially an individualising force, — “the man who goes about 
potliering and uproaring for his happiness, ho is not the man that 
will help us to get our knaves and dastards arrested ; no, he is rather 
on tho way to increase the number — by at least one unit.” A true 
social organisation can bo secured only if the individualistic and 
commercial theory of interests is abandoned. This leads at once to 
the other point of Carlyle’s attack, — measurement of value in terms 
of pleasure and happiness. Instead of a “ greatest happiness prin- 
ciple,” a “greatest nobleness principle” must bo substituted. 'Man 
cannot be satisfied with the results of attempts to give him pleasure 
if these aim simply at pleasure. ” Plan’s unhappiness comes of his 
greatness; it is because there is au infinite in him which he cannot 
quite bury under the finite. The shoe-black also has a soul quite 
other than his stomach, and would require for his permanent satis- 
faction and saturation Oo(Vs Infinite Universe.” It is to the heroes 
that we must look for our ideals of human life. It is in work rather 
than in pleasure that tlie end of human life is to be achieved. 

It was in the thought of John Stuart Jlill that the f vision of utili- 
tarian and idealistic principles found its most instructive illustration. 
The social philosophy of Comte and a personal character actuated by 
high ideals of duty and ardent for the promotion of public welfare 
conspired with the influences already named to secure this result. 
Educated by his father, James Mill, in tho principles of associational 
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psychology; associated with Ricardo, the representative of an indi- 
vidualistic econoniic theory, and; with Bentham, he inherited thus a 
theory of human nature and a method of analysis from which he 
never completely freed himself; but on the other hand: he introduced 
into the scheme a new content which led him to transcend the hedo- 
nistic position^ First as regards the object of desire. It had been the 
position of the associationalists that the individual desires originally 
pleasure, and pleasure only. This is the only intrinsic good. It was 
held that other objects, however, might become associated with the 
individual’s happiness, and thus become independent objects of 
desire. In this theory it would be the purpose of moral training so 
to associate the public good with the private good of the individual 
that he would come to desire the public welfare. Taught by his own 
experience that such external associations had no permanent motive 
power. Mill was led to reject this theory, and to state the hedonistic 
paradox that to find pleasure one must not consciously seek it. Of 
greater significance for our present purpose is Mill’s theory of the 
motives to moral action. On the one hand he retains so much of 
the eighteenth century atomistic view of conduct as to affirm that “ the 
motive has nothing to do with the morality of the action, though 
much with the morality of the agent.” He still retains the doctrine 
of the external sauctious without stating explicitly that however 
useful these may be to control the non-moral or immoral, until other 
motives get a foothold, they are not moral motives. But on the 
other hand he lays far greater stress upon the “ internal ” sanctions 
of duty. This feeling of duty, in turn, though strengthened by edu- 
cation and association, has as its ultimate foundation the “social 
feelings of mankind.” It is because man naturally “ never conceives 
hiiiiself otherwise than as a member of a body” that the interest of 
the community is the interest of the individual. The principle of 
sympathy which had served alternately as a means of psychological 
analysis and as a term for the broader social impulse, was given its 
most important place : as that on which rests “ the possibility of any 
cultivation of goodness and nobleness and the hope of their ultimate 
entire ascendency.” ■ , 

Finally, Mill transcends the hedonistic criterion of value. While 
maintaining that the mental pleasures are superior to the bodily 
pleasures on purely quantitative grounds, he asserts that, quite 
apart from questions of quantity, some kinds of pleasure are 
more desirable and valuable than others. The test for pleasure. 


1 In addition .to the Utilitananism, the Aittobiography. the essays on Bentham 
and Coleridge and On Liberty are of special interest. " 
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whether we seek to measure its intensity or its quality, must in any 
case bo subjective; and the question as to which of two pleasures 
is the better must be decided by those w'ho have had cxpericneo of 
botlu Instead, therefore, of using pleasure as the, standard for 
value, Slill, like Plato, would appeal to “ experience and wisdom 
and reason” as judges. Instead of pleasure as standard, we have 
rather a atamlnnl for pleasure. If, then, we ask what these “com* 
petent judges ” will assign as the highest values, we may find differ- 
eiit names, such as love of liberty and love of power, etc., but tlie 
most “appropriate appellation is the sense of dignity.” “It is 
better to be a human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfled ; better 
to bo Socrates dissatisfied titan a fool satisfied.” And in the fur- 
ther development of this principle of valuation Mill even goes 
beyond Carlyle’s iKtsUion by declaring that to do without happiness 
is now done involuntarily by nineteen-twentieths of mankind, and 
often has to be done voluntarily by the hero or the martyr, wlio in 
sacrificing liis own happiness for that of others disi>Iays the “ liigh- 
est virtue which can bo found in man." 

A similar conflict between hedonistic and other standards of value 
U evidevit in the ethical system of Herbert Spencer. On the one 
hand, following the tradition of a hedonistic psychology, Spencer 
maintains tliat life is good or bod according as it docs or does not 
bring a surplus of agreeable feeling. The OJily alternative to this 
test is to reverse tlio hypotlicsis and suppose that pain is good and 
pleasure is bad. other sUndard of value can be admitted. 
This position is fortified by the biological law that if creatures 
should find pleasure in what is hurtful, and pain in what is advan- 
tageous, they would soon cease to exist On the other hand, Spm- 
cer propounds also a standard of value which does not easily 
conform to the test of pleasure and pain. According to this 
standard the highest conduct is that ivhich conduces to “ the great- 
est breadth, length, and coiupleteucss of life " ; the highest stage iu 
evolution is that reached when “conduct simultaneously achieves 
the greatest totality of life iu self, in offspring, and in fellow-men.” 
The subjective standard of pleasurable feeling and the objective 
standard of fulness of life are thus set over against each other. The 
attempt is made to bring them togetlier by showing that the bio- 
logical development has necessarily brought about a harmony 
between pleasure-and progress, but on the otlier hand it is admitted 
that a condition of progress involves a lack of adaptation between 
the individual and the environment. It would therefore seem that, 
however well-suited pleasure might be as a test for the static indi- 
vidual, it cannot be regarded as a test of value for the guidance of 
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a progressive being. Hence Spencer, maintains that the perfect 
application of his test supposes, an ideal . humanity. A consistent 
hedonism would require that the test of such an ideal humanity 
be solely the continuity and intensity of pleasurable feeling 
attained, but the numerous recognitions of . more objective fac- 
tors make it improbable that Spencer , would regard merely sen- 
tient beings deprived of all active faculties as the highest type of 
evolution. . , 

The employment by Spencer of the principles of , evolution as 
affording a moral standard leads to an interesting complication of 
the problems considered under § 45 with the problem of the indi- 
vidual in relation to society. On the one hand, as already noted 
(p. 662), the social sentiments and related moral principles are 
regarded by Spencer as finding their basis in the evolutionary pro- 
cess. These social qualities subserve the welfare of the family or 
species, and aid it in the struggle for existence. On the other hand, 
it is maintained that the fundamental law of progress is that “ each 
individual shall take the consequences of his own nature and 
actions: survival of the fittest being the result.” . Among gregarious 
creatures the freedom of each to act has to be restricted by the pro- 
vision that it shall not interfere with similar freedom on. the part 
of others. Progress is therefore dependent upon giving the greatest 
possible scope to individual, freedom. With Bentham and Mill the 
maxim “ everybody to count for one, nobody for more than one ” 
had represented a socialising of the criterion and ideal. In Spen- 
cer’s opinion this represents an undue emphasis upon equality; 
from this to communism the step is only one from theory to prac- 
tice. “ Inequality is the primordial idea suggested ” by evolution ; 
equality, as suggested in the need of restriction; is secondary. 
From this individualistic interpi’etation of evolution BipenceT opposes 
not only communism in property, but the assumption by the State 
of any functions beyond that of securing “ justice ” to the indi- 
vidual. The State should keep the individual from interfering 
with the freedom of other individuals. The State is thus essentially 
negative in its significance. Man in his corporate capacity may not 
realise a positive moral value in the pursuit of common good. But 
while agreeing thus with the views of Gundling and von Humboldt 
(cf. p. o20), Spencer insists that, in denying the possibility of reach- 
ing positive values through the State, he aims to secure these values 
more eflSciently by voluntary and private , action. “ Beneficence ” 
belongs to the family virtues ; “justice” to the State.^: 


1 Cf. Ethics, Vol. n., The Man vs. the State, and Essays, VoL III. 
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Tho relation of evolutionary processes to the problem of moral 
values has been most sharply fonnulatctl by Huxicy.‘ In opposh 
tion to certain pliilosopliical ^vrite^l who find in tho evolutionary 
process a moral standard, Huxley jioiiits out with great vigour and 
incisivencss tho distinction between tho ‘‘cosmic process^’ and 
tho “ethical process.” Tho attempt to find in tho “cosmic pro- 
cess” an ethical standard is based upon tho ambiguity in tho 
phraso “survival of the fittest” Fittest, it is sc.ircely nccessarj’ to 
say, is not synonymous with ethically best If tho temperature 
of tho earth should be reduced, tho survival of the fittest would 
mean a return to lichens and diatoms. 

Tlio ctliical process must find its standard not in tho cosmic pro- 
cess, hut in the moral ideals of man. Its principle is not that of 
the survival of tlio fittest but that of fitting as many as possible 
to survive. Tho duty of man is not to conform to tho cosmic pro- 
cess, but to combat it In a sense it may bo admitted that tho moral 
process is a part of the cosmic process, imt the important j>oint is 
that tho moral process cannot take its standanls from tho non-moral 
parts of tho cosmic procesji, and tho theory of government which 
S)>cncer would derive from tins is characterised by Huxley as 
“administrative nihilisni.” * 

Theopi)osilion to .an ctbical theory based upon tho conceptions of 
natural science, has received it.s most thorough-going expression in 
the work of T. If. Green. Previous English sympathisers with 
German idealism had for tho most part appropriated results 
without attempting for themselves tho “ labour of tho notion.” 
Pelteving that current theories of evolution and ethics were 
repeating the falli^ics of Hume in another form. Green set himself 
the task of criticising those fallacies and of ro-stating tho conditions 
under which any experience, and especially any moral experience, 
IS possible. The central, fundamental, and determining conception 
13 found in self-consciousness. Questions as to freedom, desire, and 
ideals must bo stated in terms of self-consciousness, and not in 
physical concepts, if they are to bo intelligible. Nor can self- 
consciousness bo explained in terms of tho unconscious, or ' as 
developing from tho unconscious. It seems rather to bo compre- 
hensible only as tho reproduction in man of an eternal conscious- 
ness. This has an important bearing on tho determination of the 
moral ideal. In tho first place it requires that the end or ideal 
shall always bo some desirable state of self. In this it seems to 

p,* Uomanes lecture, ISfl.'l, Reprinted as Evolution and Ethics, 1894. 

’a Evolution and Ethics, Monlat, VIII. 321 ff. 
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approach hedonism, but whereas hedonism holds that pleasure makes 
a state or an object desirable, Green insists that the pleasure follows 
the attainment of desire, and that what a being desires is determined 
by the nature of the being. Man desires the full realisation of him- 
self, and “ in it alone he can satisfy himself.” The good is therefore 
a personal good. It is also a common or social good. “ Without 
society, no persons.” While therefore it may not be possible to 
state definitely the specific characteristics of the “best state of 
man,” history shows that man has bettered himself through insti- 
tutions and habits which make the welfare of all the welfare of 
each, and through the arts which make nature the friend of man.” 
It is in political society that self-consciousness finds fullest develop- 
ment. The institutions of “ civil life give reality to the capacities 
of will and reason and enable them to be really exercised.” ^ 

The ultimate justification of all rights is that they serve a moral 
end in the sense that the powers secured in them are essential to the 
fulfilment of man’s vocation as a moral being, i.e. as a being who in 
living for himself lives for other selves. With Green’s definition 
may be compared Spencer’s formulation of the ideal as “ complete- 
ness of life.” It is a striking illustration of the strong relation 
which British ethical theory has always maintained to British life, 
that two thinkers from such, opposite’ standpoints should approach 
so near in actual statement. 

2. Turning now to continental theories, we note that] the con- 
ception of life which corresponds to this utilitarian social ethics is 
throughout an optimistic affirmation of the world. Life as an 
evolutionary process is the sum total of all goods, and the progress 
to the more perfect is the natural necessity of the actual world ; the 
strengthening and broadening of life is as well the moral law as the 
law of nature. This consequence has been carried out with the most 
refinement and warmth, and not without a religious turn by Guyau. 
He finds the highest meaning and enjoyment of individual existence 
in the. conscious unity of life with society, and beyond this with the 
universe. • 

But even without the evolutionary supplement, naturalism and 
materialism had asserted their joyous optimism and directed it 
against every kind of morals which avoids or renounces the world, 
especially against the religious forms of such ethical theories. This 
was shown already in the case of Feuerltach, who set for his philo- 
sophical activity the task of making man a “ free, self-conscious 


1 These principles are further developed by B. Bosanquet, The Philosophical 
Theory of the State, 1899. . . 
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jitizea of the earth.”* The will is for him identical with tin* 
impulse to happiness, and liappiucss is nothing else than 'Mife, 
normal, sound, without defect.” Hence t!ie impulse to ha])piness is 
the foundation of morals; the go.il, however, consists in tlie vital 
and active combination of the striving toward one’s own liappin<;ss 
VfitU that toward tlie happiness of others. In this positive action of 
willing the welfare of others lies the root of sympatliy also. Virtue 
stands in contradiction with only that form of happiness wliioli seeks 
to be happy at the expense of others. On t!>e oilier hand, virtue lias 
a certain degree of happiness as its indispensable prrsnpiKisition, for 
the pressure of want forces the impulse to liappiness irresistibly 
and one-sidedly toward the egoistic side. Just on this account 
human morality can be furthered only by the improvement of man- 
kind’s external situation — a thought from which Feuerbach ]>roceeds 
to very far-reaching demands. His moral .sensualism is sujijiorted 
by the firm conviction that historical devclojimeiit lies along the 
line of his {K)stnlatc.s, and with all his jiessiinistiu and often bitter 
estimate of the present he combines a strongly hopeful oiitimism for 
the future. ^lan, :is a lx>dily |icrsonaHty, with Ills .sensuous feeling 
and willing, is fur him the sole truth; when set over against this 
truth all philosopliiu tlicories, echoes as they are of tlicological 
theories, collapse into nothing. 

Another optimistio materialist is Kugen Pilhn'n^, who has mode 
a peculiar ** philosophy of reality ” tlie basis of his estimation 
of the “ ^vo^th of life.” The anti-religious character of this kind of 
world-affirmation appears Iiero much more clearly than in the case of 
Feuerbach. Duhring secs in the pessimism of the GO’S and TO’a, which 
ho has opjioscd with bitter rcicnticssiicss, the romantic continuation 
of tlie attitudes of Christianity and lluddliism, wliieli arc hostile 
to the world. Ho regarded the ” superstitious ” ideas of tho “ other 
world,” or tho “ beyond,” as tho real g»-ound of the lack of apprecia- 
tion for the actual world of reality ; only when all superstitious 
belief in supernatural beings has been banished will the true and 
immanent worth of life bo completely enjoyed, in his opinion. True 
knowledge apprehends reality exactly as it is, just as it lies imme- 
diately before human experience ; it is delusion to seek still another 
behind it. And even as with knowledge, so also with values, tliey 
must be found in what is given ; tho only rational is reality itself. 
Already in the conceptions of infinity Dllhring detects — not so 
incorrectly a going beyond what is given; for him, therefore, the 

* Cf. particularly the fragment published by IC QrUn, L, Feuerbach <n 

^etnem Brie/weehset und Naeklass., II. 263 fl., In which Feuerbacli declares hla 
positioa as against Schopenhauer. •• • . . • . 
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actual world is limited in magnitude and number. But it, bears 
within itself all the conditions of • self-satisfying happiness.' .Even 
the view that there is a lack - of suf&cient means of life, on which 
Darwin grounded his doctrine of. the struggle for existence and his 
theory of selection, is controverted by Diihring iri a. most vigorous 
fashion, although he is not hostile to the theory of .descent and the 
principle of evolution. On, the basis of these . conceptions Dilhring 
seeks to refute pessimism by demonstrating that man’s enjoyment 
of life is spoiled only by the bad arrangements and: customs which 
owe their origin to ideas of the supernatural. It is the mission of 
the philosophy of reality alone to produce healthy life from healthy 
thought, and to create the satisfaction of a. disposition based on a 
noble humanity, capacities for which have been given: by nature 
herself in the sympathetic affections. Although Diihring has der 
claimed thus sharply and with .irritation against the present social 
system, he has enlisted himself . energetically in defence of the 
reasonableness of the actual world as a whole. A-s he has theoretic 
cally maintained the identity of the forms of human perception and 
thought with the laws of reality, so. he has also convinced himself 
that this same, reality contains all the conditions for ultimately 
realising the values presented in the rational .consciousness. . For 
this rational consciousness of ours is in the last • analysis nothing 
more than the highest form of .the life of nature. . 

3. All these kinds of positivistic optimism make the most instruc- 
tive variations in the Hegelian principle of the identity of the real 
and the rational (p. 615); all of them show besides a trace of that 
faith in the goodness of nature which was characteristic of , Eousseau^ 
and in their hope for a better future of the human, race they incline 
to give an evolutionary stamp to the thought of man’s unlimited 
capacity for perfection, which the philosophy of the French Revolu- 
tion had produced (cf. p. 525). All the more characteristic is it 
that the last factor has given an essentially altered form to the 

opposite conception, viz. jpessim isw. , ! . 

In themselves optimism and pessimism, as answers to the hedonic 
question, . whether the world contains more pleasure or pain,, are 
equally pathological phenomena. ' This is true, especially, in the form 
in which these enter as factors; into general literature. :. For science 
this question is as. unnecessary, as, it is incapable of answer.: The 
controversy gains philosophic significance only because it is brought 
into connection with the question as to the rationality or irrationality 
of the world-ground, as it had already been brought by Leibniz along 
one- line and by Schopenhauer aloilg another. But in both, cases it 
was completely impossible to make the hedonistic , origin of the 
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problem disappear by the metaphysical transformation which was 
given to it. • • 

The pessimistic temper which pi-evailed in Germany in the first 
decade of the second half of our century had its easily recognisable 
grounds in political and social relations, and the eager reception and 
welcome of Schopenhauer’s doctrines, supported by the biilUant 
qualities of the writer, are usually regarded as easily intelligible for 
that reason. It is more remarkable and serious that this temper has 
outlasted the year 1870, and indeed that precisely in the following 
decade it unburdened itself in an unlimited flood of tirades of a 
popular philosophical' sort, and for a time has completely controlled 
general literature. Considered from the standpoint of the history of 
civilisation, this fact will be regarded as a manifestation of relaxation 
and surfeit; the part which the history of philosophy has in the 
movement is connected with the brilliant and misleading “Philos- 
ophy of the Unconscious.” Eduard von Hartmann found a witty 
synthesis between Leibniz and Schoi)enhauer on the basis of his 
metaphysics, which regarded the world-ground as a complex resultant 
of the irrational will and of the “logical element” (cf. § 44, 9). This 
synthesis was that this world is indeed the best of all possible 
worlds, but nevertheless t|iat it is still so bad that it would hare 
been better if there had been none at all. The mixture of tcleologi- 
cal and dysteleological views of nature which had passed by inheri- 
tance from Schelling to Schopenhauer (pp. 618 ff.) appears here with 
Hartmann in grotesque and fanciful development; and the contra- 
diction is to be solved by the theory that after the irrational will 
has once taken its false step of manifesting itself as life and actual 
existence, this life-process goes on iu a progressive development 
whose ripest meaning is the insight into the unreason of the “will to 
live.” The rational element in this life-process will then consist in 
denying that unreason, in retracing the act of world-origination, and 
in redeeming the will from its own unhappy realisation. 

On this account Hartmann found the essential nature of the 
“rational” consciousness to lie in seeing through the “illusions” 
With which the irrational pressme of the will produces just what 
must make it unhappy, and out of this relation he developed the 
ethical task that each one should co-operate to save the world-will 
by the denial of illusions. He developed also the thought of funda- 
mental importance for the philosophy of history that all work of 
civilisation should be directed toward this goal of salvation. The 
development of the irrational will ought to have the annihilation of 
this will as its rational goal ; hence Hartmann approves all work of 
civilisation because its ultimate end is • the annihilation of life and 
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the redemption of the will from the unhappiness of existence. In 
this respect he comes into contact with Mainlander, who with him 
and after him worked out Schopenhauer’s theory to an ascetic “ Phi- 
losophy of Salvation ” ; but with Hartmann these thoughts take on 
the colouring of an evolutionary optimism which shows a raxich 
deeper intelligence for the earnestness and wealth of historic 
development than we find with Schopenhauer. And as von Hart- 
mann has anonymously given the best criticism of his “ Philosophy 
of the Unconscious,” from the standpoint of the theory of descent, 
so in his own development the shell of pessimism has been gradually 
stripped off and the positive principle of evolution has emerged as 
the essential thing. In him, too, Hegel has triumphed over Schopen- 
hauer. 

4. All these theories of life, whose typical extremes were here set 
over against each other, vary indeed with regard to their recognition 
and gradation of individual values and goals, but they coincide in 
recognising on the whole the prevailing moral code, and in particular 
the altruism which is its chief constituent. Their differences con- 
cern rather the general formulation, or the sanction, or the motive 
of morality, than morality itself. Even the more radical tendencies 
seek only to free human ethics from the perversions which it is said 
to have experienced in certain historical systems, or in their sur- 
vivals and their after effects ; and through all the doctrines already 
mentioned goes a strongly democratic tendency which sets the weal 
of the whole above everything else, and estimates the worth of the 
individual much lower than was the case in the great period of Ger- 
man philosophy. A tendency to hero-worship, like that of Carlyle 
(cf. p. 654), is quite isolated in our century ; far more prevalent is 
the theory of the milieu or environment which Taine brought into 
circulation for the history of the mind, and which is inclined to 
minimise the part which the individual bears in the historical move- 
ment as contrasted with the influence of masses. 

We cannot fail to recognise that such theories correspond com- 
pletely to certain political, social, literary, and artistic conditions 
and obvious manifestations of modern life ; hence it is easier to 
understand why, here and there, the reaction of individualism in 
an especially passionate • form has made its appearance. We must 
insist, in the first place, that over against that type of assiduous 
striving which permits itself to be driven by every tide of influence,, 
the individualistic idea of culture which belongs to that great period, 
now somewhat depreciatingly denoted Romanticism, has in no wise 
so completely died out as. is supposed. It lives on in many highly 
developed personalities who do not find it necessary to'make.a disr 
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play with it iu literature; for the theory of this ideal has been 
expressed by Fichte, Schiller, and Schleiermacher. And just for 
this reason It docs not make common cause with the artidcial para* 
(loxcs whicit radical individualism loves to present on occasion. 

Tile most robust example of such paradoxes came from the He* 
gelian “ left,” in the fantastic book of .M. Stirncr (Kaspar Schmidt, 
1S06-1856), The Imlividual and hia Property' Stirncr is re- 

lated to Feuerbach as Feuerbach is to Hegel: ho draws the conclu- 
sion which would completely invert the premises. Feuerbach had 
looked upon “spirit” or the “idea” as Uio “ other-being of Na- 
ture,” and as abstract and unreal as the theological ghost Ho had 
declared the only reality to bo man, living man of flesli and blood; 
but his ctliics aimed toward humanity, active lovo to humanity. 
What is mankind? asks Stirncr. A general idea, an abstraction — 
a last shadow of the old ghost which is still walking, oven in Feuer- 
bach's system. The true concrcto rc.ality is the individual — the 
autocratic iwrsonality. Such a personality makes iU world both in 
lUacts of ideation and in its acts of will; therefore its ownership 
eHtends as far as its will extends. It recognises nothing above 
itself; it knows no other weal than its ovni, and serves no alien law 
or alien will. For in truUi there is nothing for it except itself. 
Tims by reversing Fichte’s doctrine of the “ universal ego,” Stirncr 
attains to “ egoism ” in both the theoretical and the practical sense 
of the word. Ho plays the “solipsist”* and preaoiics unscrupulous 
self-seeking, — Ich hah' meiV Nac/t* auf nichts gestelU.^ All this 
sounded like an artificial cynicism, and it was a matter of doubt 
whether the book was intended to bo taken seriously. At all events 
it soon lost the interest which it momentarily excited, and fell 
into an oblivion from which it has only recently been rescued. But 
when, as now, there is a disposition to seo in it a first cry of distress 
from the individual repressed by thomass, it ought not to be ignored 
that tlio “individual” who was hero seeking to cmancipato himself 
from the community did not give any indication of a peculiar value 
which would have justified him in any such emancipation. His solo 
originality consisted in the courage of paradox. 

5. Another bizarre form of individualism was developed from 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of tbo will, by Julius Bahjisen. Here 
the « unreason ” oftho will is taken with complete seriousness, but 
the pantheistic aspect of the “one only will” is stripped away. 


a of'’ fffjjentftum. 

. U. above, p, 471, • I care for nothing. 

Btiird'je zur CharakttrologU (1867); Der Widerspruch im ir»«en und 
Westn dtr Welt (1881-1882). 
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We know only individuals who will, and Bahnsen sees in them the 
independent elementai'y potencies of reality, beyond which no higher 
principle is to be assumed. The separate and self-sufficient exist- 
ence of finite personalities, which Bahnsen also calls “ Henads,” has 
never been so sharply formulated as in this atheistic atomism of the 
will. Each of these “wills” is, moreover, divided within itself into, 
two, and in this consists its unreason and its unhappiness. This 
contradiction belongs to the essence of the will ;• the will is the “as- 
serted contradiction,” and this is the true dialectic, “ the real dialec- 
tic.” This contradiction, however, cannot be grasped by logical 
thinking; hence all the effort which the will makes to know the 
world is in vain. Logical thinking which excludes contradiction is 
incapable of understanding a world which- consists of intrinsically 
contradictory wills. The contradiction between the world and the 
intellect makes impossible even the partial salvation which Schopen- 
hauer admitted,^ and the indestructible individual will must there- 
fore endure forever the suffering of self-laceration in ever new 
existences. At so high a price is the -metaphysical dignity pur- 
chased,' which personality here receives as its “intelligible charac- 
ter.” The living out of this “intelligible character,” purposeless 
and futile as it really is, forms the principle of all values. 

Since the theory of knowledge involved in this “real dialectic’' 
maintains that logical thinking and reality with its contradictions 
have no common measure, the fantasies of this “ miserableism ” make 
no claim to scientific validity-; they' are only the expression of the 
gloomy mood of the individual who is caught in the conflict of his 
own will. They form the melancholy counterpart to the pert frivol- 
ity of Stirner’s individual. Both show what result may be expected 
if “philosophy ” takes moods which constitute the peculiar nature 
of pessimism and optimism as a basis for serious conclusions. 

This is still more recognisable in the case of the great influence 
which has been exercised in the last decade upon the view of life 
and its literary ' expression by the Friedrich Nietzsche. 'Many 
factors combine to form this influence t the fascinating beauty of 
language which ensnares and intoxicates even where the content 
passes over into enigmatic suggestions; a mysterious symbolism 
which, in “Thus spake Zarathustra,” permits the author to revel in 
obscurity and indefiniteness; the aphoristic form of expression 
which never requires the reader to think coherently in scientific' 
terms, but rather leaves him to determine for himself how much 
stimulus and suggestion he will utilise, and thus decide the degree 

1 Cf. p. 621. 
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ill which ho will expect himself to enjoy the surprising hits, the brill- 
iant formulations, the happy comparisons, and paradoxical combi- 
nations. 13ut all these elements arc unimportant in comparison with 
the immediate impression of the personality of the writer. 'SVe meet 
an individual of the highest culture, and of a thoroughly original 
stamp, who experiences all the tendencies of the time, and suffers 
from the same unsolved contradictions by wliich the time itself is 
out of joint. Hence tlie echo which his language has found ; 
hence the danger of his influence, which does not heal the sickness 
of his age, but increases it 

The two factors of the inner antagonism of his own nature 
Nietzsche himself has called the "Dionysus” and the “Apollo.” 
It is the antithesis between voluntarism and intellectualism, be- 
tween Schopenhauer’s will and Hegel’s idea. It appears here iu 
an individual of the highest intellectual culture and msthetic pro- 
ductiveness, who is able to apprehend history and life wdth the 
greatest delicacy aud to reproduce them poetically with equal fine- 
ness of feeling. But science and art have not saved this individual 
from the dark " will to live ” ; deep within stirs a passionate, com- 
pelling impulse toward wild deeds, toward the achieving and unfold- 
ing of power. His is the case of a nervous professor who would 
fain be a wild tyrant, and who is tossed back and fortli between the 
quiet enjoyment of the goods of the liighest culture on the one hand, 
and that mysterious, burning demand for a life of passion on the 
other. Now he luxuriates in serene blessedness of msthetic contem- 
plation and artistic production; now he casts all this aside and 
asserts his impulses, his instincts, his passions. Sensual enjoyment, 
as such, has never been a value for him — this is shown in the 
height and purity of his nature. The enjoyment which he seeks is 
either that of knowing or that of porter. In the struggle between 
the two he has been crushed— the victim of an age which is satisfied 
no longer by the impersonal and superpersonal values of intellec- 
tual, aesthetic, and moral culture, but thirsts again for the bound- 
less unfolding of the individual in a life of deeds. Caught in the 
struggle between its reason inherited from the past and its passion 
thirsting for the future, it and all of value that it possesses are torn 
and ground. The artistic expression of a nature thus rent and torn 
is the charm of Nietzsche’s writings. > 

In his first period, which contains the following in germ, the 
conflict between the two motive forces has not yet come to open 
outbreak ; rather we find him applying Schopenhauer’s fundamental 
thoughts to the origin of Greek tragedy and to Richard Wagner’s 
musical drama, and thus presenting art as the source ofrsalva- 
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tiott from tlie torture of the will. But eveu at that time it was his 
thought that out of this tragic temper a new, a higher culture 
should be brought forth ; a prouder race should emerge, of bold and 
splendidly audacious will which would victoriously burst the bonds 
of the present intellectual and spiritual life, and even at that period 
this bent toward originality and independence threw overboard the 
ballast of the historic period. Ko condition and no authority is to 
repress this artistic civilisation ; aesthetic freedom is to be cramped 
neither by knowledge nor by life. 

It is not difficult to understand that when these thoughts began to 
clarify themselves the philosophic poet followed for a time along 
the path of intellectualism. Science is the free spirit which casts 
off all fetters and recognises nothing above itself} but she is such 
only when she makes the “ real ” man free, placing him on his own 
feet, independent of everything that is above the senses or apart 
from the senses. This science which Nietzsche would now make 
the bearer of the essence of culture is positive science, — no meta- 
physics, not even the metaphysics of the will ; hence he dedicates 
his book “for free spirits’’ to the memory of Voltaire, and while 
he had earlier turned Wagner from Feuerbach to Schopenhauer, 
now he himself goes the reverse way. He comes into agreement 
with the utilitarian ethics of Paul E^e; he believes in the possi- 
bility of the purely scientific culture. He even goes so far as to 
see in knowledge the highest and best aim of life. Knowledge is 
for him the true joy, and the whole freshness of delight in the joys 
of the world and of life which is found in dewpCa (contemplation) ^ — 
an enjoyment of the present actual world which is at once aesthetic 
and theoretical — is the fundamental note of this period, the most 
fortunate period which was granted to him. 

. Then the Dionysus element of passion came to expression as an 
uncontrollable longing for strong,, masterful, unsympathetic living 
out of personality, which throws down all that would stand in its 
path. The strongest impulse of man is the will for power. It is for 
him to assert this. But this unconditional assertion bursts , the 
system of values in which our civilisation, up to this time, has 
enmeshed itself ; the new ideal is in this sense “ beyond good and 
bad.” ^ The will for power knows no bonds which prescribe what is 
“permitted”; for it, everything is good which springs from power 
and increases power; everything is bad which springs from weak- 
ness and weakens power. So also in. our judgments, in knowledge 


1 Jenstits von Gut und Bose, the title 
byA. Tille. 


of one of Nietzsche’s books, translated 
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and in conviction, the iiii|>ortant thing is nul whether they arc 
“ tme,” but whether they liclp us, whctlicr tlicy further our life and 
strengthen our mind. They Inivc worth only if they make us strong, 
lienee, conviction also may and must change na life unfolds its 
changes (as was the ease in |urt with Nictzsclic himself). .Man 
chooses what ho needs; tho value uf knowing also lies iKsyond true 
and false. Hero begins, therefore, the overturning and re-valuation 
of all values {Vmicerthun/j alter Werthe). Here tho jihilosopher be- 
comes a reformer of morals, tho legislator the creator of a new civili 
sation. In tho third i>eriod of his development Nictzsclic was full 
of the consciousness of this Usk. 

From this standpoint he sets up the ideal of tliu over-man {Ueber- 
in contrast with the onlinary, everyday man of the com- 
mon herd. Will for jKjwcr is will for mastery, and tl»c most 
important mastery ia that of man over man. Hegel once said that 
of all great things which tho w’orld's history shows, the greatest is 
the mastery of one free will over others. It recalls this saying 
when Nietzsche develops Ids nexv idea of civilisation from the 
antithesis between tho ** morals of masters” ami “morals of slaves.” 
All tho brutality of trampling down those who may bo in tho way, 
all the unfettering of the prindtivc beast in human nature, appear 
here os tho right aud duty of the strong. Tiic strong man unfolds 
and defends tho energy of living as against tho sc.anlinm and 
me.igreness of renunciation and humility. Tho morality of slaves, 
therefore, coiucidc.s cs.scntially with tho ascetic nature of the super- 
naturalisin which Nietzsche had formerly combated, and tho positive 
connection of the transition j>eriod witli liis third period cousists in 
tho “joyous” assertion of a world-cou<|Ucring thirst for living. 

Nevertheless tho ideal for tho “over-man” remains veiled in 
lK)etic dimness and indetinitencss. According to tho original ten- 
dency, the over-man Is the gre.at individuality which asserts its 
primitive rights over against the mass. The common herd of tho 
“ far too many ” ( Vlel-zu-Vie/e) exists only to tho end that out of it as 
rare instances of fortune may rise the over-men. These, from century 
lo century, recognize each other as bearers of all the meaning and 
worth that is to bo foujid in all this confused driving of disordered 
forces. The genius is tho end and aim of history, and it is in this 
that his right of mastery as over against the Philistine has its root, 
but according to another tendency tho over-man appears as a higher 
type of the human race, who is to be bred and trained — as tho 
strong race which enjoys its strength of mastery in tho powerful 
>infoIding of life, free from tho restraints and self-disturbing ten- 
dencies of the slavish morality. In both cases Nietzsche’s ideal of 
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tiiB over-man is alike aristocratic and exclusive, and it is a sharp 
penalty for the poetic indefiniteness and symbolic ambiguity of his 
aphorisms that his combating of “slavish morality” and of its 
supernatural foundations has made him popular with just the very 
ones who would be the first to strike from the over-man the head by 
which he towers above the common herd of the “ too many.” 

Between the two lines along which the ideal of ; the overrman 
develops, the author has not come to a clear decision. Zarathustra 
mingles them together, with wavering lines of transition. It is clear 
that the one form is an echo of the romantic ideal of the genius as 
the other borrows from sociological evolution. But the thought 
of aii elevation of the human type through the agency’ of philosophy 
reminds us of the postulates of German idealism. 

The remark is quite! just that from this conception of the doctrine 
of the over-man the step to Fichte would not have been a long one. 
That Nietzsche could not take it was due to the fact that he had in 
his nature too much of SchlegePs “ genius,” which treats all expe- 
riences from the standpoint of irony (p. 605). This made him unable 
to firid his way back from the individual mind to the -‘ universal 
ego ” — to the conception of values which assert their validity over 
aU. 

7. The revolt of boundless individualism culminates in the claim 
that all values are relative. Only the powerful will of the over-man 
persists as the absolute value, and sanctions every means which it 
brings into service. For the “higher” man there is no longer any 
form or standard, either logical or ethical. The arbitrary will of the 
over-man has superseded the “autonomy of reason” — this is the 
course, from Kant to Nietzsche which the nineteenth century has 
described. 

Just this determines the problem of the future. Eelativism is 
the dismissal and death of philosophy. Philosophy can live only as 
the science of values which are universally valid. It will no longer 
force its way into the work of the particular sciences, where 
psychology also now belongs. Philosophy has neither the craving 
to know over again from her standpoint what the special sciences 
have already known from theirs, nor the desire to compile, and 
patch together generalisations from the “more general results” 
of the separate disciplines. Philosophy has its own field and 
its own problem in those values of universal validity which are 
the organising principle for all the functions of culture and civili- 
sation and for all the particular values of life. ; But it will ‘ de- 
scribe- and explain these values only that it may give an account 
of their validity; it treats them not as facts but as norms. Hence 
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it will have to develop iU task aa a “giving of laws ” — not laws of 
arbitrary caprice which it dictatcsi but ratlier laws of the reason, 
whicli it discovers and comprehends. Uy following the path toward 
this goal it seems to be the aim of Uio present movement, divided 
within itself as it often is, to win back the imi>ortant conquests of 
the great period of German plulosojdiy. Since Lotio raised tho con- 
ception of value to a place of prominence, and set it at tho summit of 
logic and metaphysics as well as of ethics, many suggestions toward 
a “ theory of values,” as a new foundation science in philosophy, have 
arisen. It can do no harm if these move in p.irt in tho psychologi- 
cal and sociological realm, provided it is not forgotten that in estab- 
lishing facts and making genetic explanations we have only gained 
the material upon which philosophy itself must perform its task of 
criticism. 

But a no less valuable foundation for this central work is formed 
by the hislortf of philosophy, which, as Hegel first recognised, must 
he regarded in this sense as an integrant part of philosophy itself. 
For it presents tJjo process in which European humanity has 
embodied in scientific conceptions its view of tho world and judg* 
tnent of human life. 

In this process particular experiences have furnished tho occasions, 
ood special problems of knowledge have been tho instrumentalities, 
through whicli step by step reflection has advanced to greater clear- 
ness and certainty respecting tho ultimate values of culture and 
civilisation. In setting forth this process, therefore, the history of 
philosophy presents to our view tho gradual attainment of clearness 
and certainty respecting those values whoso universal validity forms 
the problem and field of philosophy itself. 
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IM2. Lino 15. A<i(l: — 

On tbs pnj:maUe ficlor« cf. C. ItrmnAnn. Dtr prajmalitcJte Xutammtnhanjf 
in (Ur drr I'MInn'phie (|)rT«>Icn, INKI). 

P. 12. Line 10 front foot of the text. Add foot-note, afllxcd 
to tho wortl “ ]K)&itive ” : — 

A tlmllxr, but <iuilc inUtakrn Attrtupt hu Wra rixftiiljr maiie In tliU din'C- 
tlon by Fr. UrenUnn, Die rirr i'hnttn in tier r/ii/tiM-p/iie umt i/ir gfijrnxeSrtiytr 
Stand fVicnnx, If'O.'i). Urrv Wloii;; b!»o (be xiub'^ir*. alna>» nmru or Irrs 
xrtlUcIx], wbleb bate been Attmipirtl WtwtTU tbe runrxe of iloi-lonmenl In tlm 
xncicnt and Uut In (he (iKdrni {•bUtMophy. Cf. e.ff. r. ltcieblin>.Mi’li]cp;. Dtr 
iVzr<if/</iiinu« tUr alien utof uniertn /'Aifw/pAfr (Ia’Iim. Bin) llcidclb. IbOb). 

P. IG. Lino G front foot of text, :uld: — 

In x)l pretiou]| ciivMiUoni of (be bUtory of pbllaMipIiy. nbcilirr ut) 0 u a larger 
or smaller scale, a cbruuuloglcal amtigrmrnt baa been aili>|>in), follotvins (bo 
order and succculon of tlio luoro imtxirtatit i>blio>o]k!>lca ami acbooia. Ttifsc 
rarlous arrangemeiiU have dl(frn'«l only In drtaila, nmi iIkmi nut always im|)or* 
tMt. Among tho imui recent might bo In Atblitlnii, (hatof J. llcrgmann, 

whose treatment slmwa c-uie and iti»Igbt (*i auU., llrilln, IKej), A treatment 
marked by originality and llncncMt of thought. In which tho usual schemo Ims 
been happily broken ihruugli by cniphaaU u|>on Uio great uiuvcments and inter- 
relations of Die world's hbiiory, U pnsciitcd by U. Kucken, Die LebemantchaU' 
nngen dtr yrouen Denker (*Jd cd., l^ciin. IbOlj). 

P. 23, To tho foot-note, .add: — 

Wlndlschmann, earlier (Die /*Af/os»»j>A/< <m f’orf' 7 an '7 der Weltgeechiehie, 
Bonn, 1827-1831), and recently I’. I>cus*cii (AUfftnieine Ueiehielite der J’Affoso- 
’ b 1, Ivcips. 1801) have in.ade a beglnnliig toward tho work of relating this 
Onental thouglit to tho wholo history of phllofiophy. 

P-21, Lino 8. Aflix a.s footrooto: — 

K. Uohde has set forth with great Insight and discrimination tho rich sugges. 
t ons for philosophy In tho following period, which grew out of tho transforms- 
lions of the religious ideas (Psyche, 2d ed., 1807). 

P- 27. To tho lit. on tho Period, add: — 

A. Fairbanks, The First Philosophers of Greece, N.Y. 1898. 

P. 30. Line 80. To tho notico of Heraclitus, add : — 

Ho was apparently tho first who, from the sfandpolnt of scientlOc insight, 
undertook to reform the public life and combat tiio dangers of anarchy. Him- 
seii an austere and rigorous personality, he preached the law of order, which 
ought to prcTail in human life as In nature. 
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P. 30. Line 19 from the foot. To the notice of Anaxagoras, add : — 

His scientific employments were essentially astronomical in their nature. 
Neglecting earthly interests, he is said to have declared the heavens to he his 
fatherland, and the observation of the stars to be his life work. Metrodorus and 
Archelaus are named as his disciples. 

P. 42. Foot-note 1. Kelating to the voOs of Anaxagoras, add : — 

Cf., however, M. Heinze in the Ber. d. Sachs, Ges. d. TFiss., 1890. 

P. 46. Last line of text. To the word “ curved,” affix as foot- 
note : — 

The tradition (Arist., loc. ciL) shows this collocation ; whereas, from the 
cosmology of the Pythagoreans and likewise from that of Plato and Aristotle, we 
should expect the reverse order. 

P. 55. To the notice of Diogenes of Apollonia, add : — 

He was the most important of the eclectics of the fifth century. So little is 
kuowiras to his life that it is even doubtful whether Apollonia was his home. 
Of his writings, oven Simplicius had only the irtpl (pvatut before him (Phys., 
32 V. 151, 24 D). • ' 

P. 62. Add to foot-note 1 : — 

because in this phase of Greek thought they run along as yet unrelated lines of 
thought, side by side with the theories of natural science. Only the Pythago- 
reans seem as yet to have begun the combination between theology and phi- 
losophy, which later became through Plato a controlling influence. 

P. 68. Prefix to par. -4, which begins with “But while,” the 
following sentence: — 

A preparation for this transition was tnade by the circumstance 
that even in the investigation of nature, interest in fundamental 
principles had grown weaker after the first creative development, 
and science had begun to scatter her labours over special fields. 

P. 71. To the personal notice of Socrates, add: — 

He considered this enlightenment of himself and fellow-citizens a divine voca- 
tion (Plato’s Apology) t giving this work precedence even over his care of his 
family (Xanthippe), He gathered about him the noblest youth of Athens, such 
as Alcibiades, who honoured in him the ideal and the teacher of virtue. He 
appeared thus .as leader of an intellectual aristocracy, and just by this means 
came into opposition to the dominant democracy. [K. Joel, Der echte u. d. 
Xcnophoiitischc SoknUes, Vol. I., Berlin, 1803. Vol. II. in 2 pLs„ 1001. Kralik, 
Sokrntes, 1800.] 

P. 96. Line 23, Insert after Plato : — 

Anil of their malerialtsm which ho so vigorously opposed. 

P. 102, At close of par. 4, insert: — 

I his personal influence ho himself regarded as the mo.st important part of his 
activity. Kor sciunliiic investigation was only one side of his rich nature. The 
demand for ethic.il teaching .and for political and social efficiency had a .still 
.v.rynger life within him. He Inail an open vLiou for the evils of his lime. He 
united an adherence to the aristocratic party with an activity in the direction 
indicated by Socrates, and never quite gave up the hope of reforming the life of 
his time thrangh his iicicnee. To this was added as a third element in his lAjr- 
aonality that pre-eminent artlitic disposition which could clothe his ideals with 
poetic exposition iu the most splendid language. 
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P. 103. To references on Plato, add : — 

F. Luton'&Uwftki, Or{<jUi amt Grovsth of Plato'* Logic (1807). 

[R. L. Nclilc«l)ip, Philo*. Lfclureft cd. by Undloy aod Benson, 1807. W. 
Windelband, JHato, Stuttgart, 1000.] 

P. 101. Mter first par., insert: — 

In comparison ^irltb tbo high tligbt of Flato, the pentonality and life-work of 
Aristotle appear Uiroughoul of cooler and soberer tyt>c. But if be lacks the 
impulse toward .an active inducnco in ptibllc life, and also tliu poetic charm of 
diction and comi)osiUon, he has, iiutcad. all the more ciTi-ciive a substitute in 
the power of Uioughl wlUi which he surveys and uiastcn hU Held, in the clarity 
and purity of bii selcnline temper, in Uio certainty and i>ower with which he 
disposes and moulds tlio results gathennl from the inudiectual labours of many 
contributors. Aristotle is an incarnation of the spirit of science such as Uio 
world has never seen again, and In thla direction his incomparable intluenco bas 
Iain. He will always remain the leading thinker in the realm of investigation 
which seeks to comprehend reality with keen look, unbiassed by any interest 
derived from feeling. 

P. l&l. Lino 10. After “knowledge,” insert: — 

Tlie recently discovered main fragment of his lleX^rda tup 'ASijpalup Is a valu- 
able example of the completeness of ibU jurt, also, of his literary work. In the 
main onl^ bU sdcntldc, etc. 

P. 104, [Especially valuable In the recent literature upon Aristotle are s II. 
Meier, Die h'yllogUUk <Jt* ArUloUU*. Vol. I., 18W), Vol. II. In 2 pts., IPOO ; 0. 
Rodler, Arittou, Traltl de F.lme, trad, tt aimotie. 2 vols., Paris, 1000. Cf. a^ 
>T, A. Hammond, A.'s P*y<hoto<jg: The De .iMfnio ami Parro <Vol., Ir, w»7A 
InU and .Voles, Lond. and h’.V. lliOl ; II. Slcbcck, .1., Stuttgart, 1800.] 

P. 112. As note to close of first ixar., attached to words “ in the 
middle”: 

Cf., however, on U:ls, A, Goodeke-Meyer, Die Katurphilosophie A'piJtur’s fn 
lAreni I'erAdllnlM su Demokrit, Slrassburg, 1807. 

P.119. Line 17. After “back,” insert: — 
according to the general laws of association and reproduction 
(PAaedo, 72 ff.). 

P. 123. Insert after the first par. under C, the following par. : — 

This completely new attempt on Plato’s part was supported by the 
theological doctrines which l»o was able to take from the Mysteries of 
Dionysus. Here the individual soul was regarded as a “ daimon ” or 
spirit which had journeyed or been banished from another world into 
the body, and during its earthly life maintained mysterious emo- 
tional relations to its original home. Such theological ideas were 
brought by the philosopher into his scientific system, not without 

serious difficulties. , , ^ 

P. 135. Note attached to the word not ” in line 11 (from 
foot) ; 

For Aristotle means nothing else, even where, as is frequently the case in tbh 
^nalytics, he expresses the relation by saying that the question is whether the 
ne concept is affirmed or predicated (ivaTrya^*?*’) other. 
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P. 142. After the first. sentence in the last par., insert: — . 

“ The subordination of the single thing under the general concept 
is for him too, not an arbitrary act of the intellect in its work of 
comparison ; it is an act of knowledge which takes us into the 
nature of things and reproduces the actual relations which obtain 
there.” , 

P. 148. Line 3. After “ world,” insert : — 

Every element has thus its “ natural ” motion in a certain direc- 
tion and its “ natural ” place in the universe. Only by collision with 
others (/Sia) is it turned aside or crowded out. 

P. 162. Before second par., insert : — 

“In the history of the Stoa we have to distinguish an older period which was 
predominantly ethical, a middle period which was eclectic, and a later period 
which was religious.” ; 

P. 162. To references on Stoicism, add : — ' 

A. Schmekel, Die mittlere Stoa (Berlin, 1892). 

9 

P.162. Line 6 from foot. To references on Lucretius, add:— . 

R. Heinze’s Com. on 3d Book (Leips. 1877). 

P. 163. Line 20. Add : — 

Cf. E. Pappenheim (Berlin, 1874 f., Leips. 1877 and 1881). 

P. 163. To references on Scepticism, add : — 

V. Brochard, Les Sceptiques Grecs (Paris, 1887). [M. M. Patrick, Sextus 

Empiricus and Greek Scepticism (contains trans. of the “ Pyrrhonic Sketches," 
Camb. and Lond. 1899).] 

P. 163. Line 35. After “ principle,” insert : — 

Cicero stands nearest to the position of Probabilism as maintained by the 
Academy. See below, § 17, 7. . . ■ , 

P. 163. To the material before § 14, add : — 

A popular moral eclecticism was represented by certain preachers of morals 
who were more or less closely related to the principles of the Cynics. These 
scourged the social and moral conditions of the Hellenistic and later of the 
Roman world with harsh and outspoken criticism. Among them were Teles (cf. 
V. Wilamowitz-Mbllendorf, Philologische Untersucfamgen, IV., 292 ff. ; Frag- 
ments, ed. by O. Hen.se, Freiburg, 1899), Bion of Borysthenes (cf. R. Heinze, 
de Horatio Bionis Imitatore, Bonn, 1889) of a later period, Demetrius, Oeno- 
maos, and Demonax. Cf. J. Bernays, Lukian und die Kyniker (Berlin, 1879). 
In this connection Dio Chrysostomos is also to be named. Cf. H. v. Arnim 
(Berlin, 1898). 

P 174. Line 8. Add to this paragraph : — 

In many cases, however, notably in the Imperial age of Pome, 
this maxim appears as the easily intelligible principle of the honour- 
able man who finds himself repelled by the corruption and partisan 
self-seeking of political life, and can have nothing to do with it. 
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P. 181.. iVdd to the second par. the following (in part new) ; — 

■ Nevertheless, hnismuch as they, like Heraclitus, treated the neces- 
sary course of events and providence as equivalent tennji, the Stoic 
formulation of the principle of sufficient reason {i.e. that everything 
which comes to be has a ground or reason) may also be expressed in 
the form that not oven the least thing in the \7orld can bo otherwise 
than in accord with the decree of Zeus. 

P. 186. Line 8 from foot of text, after "Heraclitus” insert: — 
“and in part to the later philosophy of nature as influenced by 
Him. (Pseudo-Hippoc. tiipi Wnje; cf. above p. 67, note 1.) 

P. 189. Line 12 from foot, add the following; — 

Finally this web of syneretistic theology received the metaphysi- 
cal strand, to which the Older Academy with Pythagorean tenden- 
cies (especially Xenocrates) had begun to attach the hierarchy of 
mythical forms (cf. § 11, 5). The combination of all these theo- 
logical tendencies was completed in the middle, eclectic Stoa, espe- 
cially, through Posidonius. 

P.204. Note4, add: — 

Hence Epicurus did not regard it necessary to decide on theoretical grounds 
between different modes of explaining particular phenomena : the one mode was 
DO more valid (e^ /mXXok) than the other, to uso the sceptical phrase. 

■P.210. Line 20. Add: — 

irans. as Harnack's History of Doctrine, hy N. Buchanan, Lond. 1804. 

P. 210. Add to references: — 

Fr. Susemibl, Geschichte der griechischen LHUraturin der Atexandrinerzeit 
(‘2 vols., Leips. 1891). 

P. 216. Line 26. To the lit., add: — 

H. V. Armm, Dion von Prusa (Leips. J896), pp. 4-114. 

P. 216. Line 16 from foot. To the notice of Galen, add : — 

He was frequently referred to as philosophical authority in the humanistic 
literature of the Renaissance. His treatise, De placitis Hippocralis et Platonis, 
1^ edited by J. MUlIer (Leips. 1874), the I^trepticus, by G, Kaibel (Leips. 
1894), the fitrayuyif 5taX€KT«i), by C. Kalbfleisch (Leips. 1896). J. Mtiiler has 
discussed the irtpl inoStl^tus. 

P. 217. Lines. Add: — 

Of the new Berlin ed. of Philp, by L. Cohn and P. Wendland, Vols. I. and IL 
nave appeared (1896-1897). 

P.217.. Line 14. To the lit. on Justin Martyr, add: — 

H. Veil (Strassburg, 1893)., ; . , . ' • 
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P. 217. Line 20 from foot. To the notice of Tertullian, add ; — 

He was a partisan whose hot-headed fanaticism did not shrink frona any para/ 
doxical consequence. 

P. 217. Line 3 from foot. To the notice of Clement, add : — . 

With iron will and tireless activity he united the peaceful and conciliatory 
spirit of scientific culture, with which he sought to exercise an influence in the 
passionate ecclesiastical controversies of his time. 

P. 218. Line 15. To the notice of Plotinus, add : — 

A fine, noble nature, in whom the deep inwardising and spiritualising of life, 
which was the most valuable. result of ancient civilisation, found its best embodi- 
ment. 

P.218. Line 29. Add: — 

Porphyry’s E^trayoiyJ; e/s rai Kartjyoplas was usually known in the Middle Ages 
by the title de quinque vocibus. 

P.224. Lines. Add a foot-note : — 

Similarly in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the relation of Jesus to the angels 
is set forth in the manner in which it is presented by Philo. 

P. 234. Line 3 from foot of text, add: — 

This transition is also connected with the fact that in the Chris- 
tian view the activity of consciousness just described was considered 
less from the theoretical than from the practical standpoint. The 
freedom, of the will is here the central conception. The Oriental 
Church fathers in part stood nearer the intellectualism of the Hel- 
lenistic philosophy, or at least made concessions to it; on the other 
hand, among the western teachers of the Church who were in closer 
touch with Borne the will was most strongly emphasised in both 
psychology and theology. Among the latter the tendency is' domi- 
nant to regard the spiritual or immaterial principle as passive and 
determined by its object in so far as it is knowledge, but as active 
and determining in so far as it is will. 

P. 238. After line 6, insert the following paragraph; — 

In this connection the conception of the infinite underwent a 
transformation which, gave it a radically different value (cf. Jon. 
Cohn, Geschichte des Uhendlichkeitsproblems, Leips. 1896). The mind 
of the Greeks, directed as it was upon measure and definite limita- 
tion, had originally looked upon the infinite as the incomplete and 
imperfect; it was only with reluctance that when considering , the 
infinitude of space and time metaphysics had allowed itself to 
ascribe to the' infinite a second subordinate kind of reality, as was 
done by the Pythagoreans, the Atomists, and Plato — aside from 
the isolated case of Anaximander, whose influence lay in another 
direction. How, infinitude had become the only predicate which 
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could bo ascribed to iho highest reality or to tho deity, as over 
a^iiist tho finite things of tho world. Even tlio “ ncg;Uivo ” theology 
could permit this expression. The name "infinito” must bo applied 
to the divine jwwer which in tho Stoic and Neo-Pythagorean phi- 
losophy of nature was regarded as tho essence pervading and 
informing tho world witli its workings; to the One from wliich 
Neo-Platonism regarded worthy of the worhPs forms as flowing 
forth; to tlio creative divine will wliich, according to Christian 
teaching, had called forth the world from nothing, and thus shown 
its freedom from all limitation; and finally to this supreme person- 
ality himself in contrast with finite {lersons. Thus through this 
final development of ancient philosophy the conception of tho in- 
finite became the constituent mark of tho highest metaphysical 
reality; it belongs not onl}* to the uiuverso .is extended in space, 
but also to the inmost essence of things, ant), above all, to the deity. 
This latter fusion became so fixed and sure that to-day it appears 
entirely a matter of course in the sphere of thought, as well as in 
that of feeling, to conceive of tho supremo being as tho Infinite, in 
contrast with all finite things and relations. 

P. 250. Lino 11. To the phrase "drama of universal history” 
affix the following foot-note: — 

TliU exprculon bxs In lIiU coimcalon, as vro see, a broader meaning, and 
one which confonnit much more to itio meaning of the words, tb-in In its ordi- 
nary use; 

P. 2G3. To tho literature of tho period, add : — 

B. Haurdau, XoU(f* tt KxlraU* de Manutcrii>($ de In litbliolhifiut 

^^lt{onllle. 0 voU., r.irU. Ibt*0-Ih93; II. Denlllo .md K. Chalclain, CAnrOifa- 
^’deersitatU Parlflfiitis. '2 rola, TarU, 1800-1804 ; II. Denido and Fr, 
Lbrle, Arc^. /, iMt. u. Kttxh. (i<s<h. <t HUMaUtn, J835 ff. 

P.273. Lino 13. To tho notice of Augustine, add : — 

Ills youth was in part wild and irregular. Ills father, Patriclus, belonged to 
the old religion ; hU moUicr, Monica, to Christianity. To a deeply passionate 
nature ho joined not only dLalcctlcal skill and keen Intelligence, but also phil- 
osophic.al BubUely and a wido Intellectual and snirllual vision, which waa 
”^^wed only at tbo last by ecclesiastical partisanship. lie was made bishop 

P- 271. Lino 19. 

V Kriugctia " is given as first form of tho name, wiUi “ Erigena ’* and “ Jeru- 
gena” as \arlanu. 

P- 274. Lino 17, from foot, add : — 

. his authoralilp has been doubted and tbo work assigned to a Bern- 

nam biivestrla (also Bemliard of Tour*). 

P-274, Line 11, from foot, add: — , ■ > , 

Cf. A* Clerral, Lt» Cooler de Chartres au Moyen-Uge (Cbartre.s, 1895). 
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P, 275. Line 5. To the notice of Abelard, add : — 

The dialectical virtuosoship to which he owed his success and. his fame de- 
ceived both him and his time as to the slightness of his knowledge. On the 
other hand, the freer and bolder convictions which he had gained in the ethical 
and religious field by the keenness of his intellect could not overcome the coun- 
ter-tendency of his age, because they did not find sufficient support in his vain 
and weak personality. In addition to the ed. in two vols. of his work, Cousin 
has edited also Ouvrages inedits (Paris, 18:16). Cf. S. M. Deutsch, P. A. ein 
kritischer Theolog. des 12 Jahrhunderts (Leips. 1883); A. Hausrath, Feter 
Abalard (Leips. 1893). 

P.313. Line 25. To the lit. on the Amalricans, add : — ' 

Cf. the Treatise against the Amalricans, ed. by Cl. Baumker (Jahrb. f. Fhiloi. 
11 . spec. Theol., VII., Paderborn, 1893). 

P. 313. Line 15 from foot. To the lit. on Albert, add : — 

V. Hertling, A. M. Beitrdge zu seiner Wiirdigung (Coin, 1880). 

P. 316. To the general lit, add : — 

[T. J. de Boer, Gesch. d. Philos, in Islam (Stuttgart, 1901).] 

P. 317. Add to third par. : — 

Cf. T. de Boer, Die Widerspruche d. Philosophic nach Algazalli und ihr Aus 
gleich durch Ibn Poschd (Strassburg, 1894). 

P. 320. Line 11, add : — 

But the “ natural ” man finds that even among a highly developed 
people the pure teaching of the natural religion meets in most cases 
only misunderstanding and. disfavour. He turns back to his isola- 
tion with the one friend whom he has gained (cf. Pocock’s ed. 
pp. 192 ff.). . . , 

P. 330. Line 3 from foot. To “ Scotus,” affix the reference : — 

Cf. H, Siebeck, Die Willenslehre bei Duns Scotus u. seinen Nachfolgern, 
Zeitschr f. Philos. Vol. 112, pp. 179 ff. 

P.331. Line 9 from foot, add : — 

It was a great service on the part of Buridan that, in order to 
grasp the problem more exactly, he sought to state the question 
once more in purely psychological terms. He sought to do justice 
to the arguments on each side, and made it his purpose to develop 
the conception of ethical freedom, in which indifferentism should 
lose the element of arbitrary caprice, and determinism should lose 
the character of natural necessity. Nevertheless, he did not succeed 
in completely clearing up the complication of problems which inhere 
in the word “ freedom.” 

P. 333. Foot-note on word “synteresis,” add; — 

Cf., however, recently, H. Siebeck in Arch./. Gesch. d. Philos., X. 620 fl. 

1*. .‘Kilf. Foot-note 1. For « and the pseudo,” read ; — 

“and perluip.i the pseuilo.” ' • 
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P, 3^12. Lino 2-4. Affix to “ Occam,” the rcfcrenco: — 

Ct IL Sicbcck, Occam's Krltnntniulchre in ihrer hUtoritcSer SltUuna 
{ArcA. /. Gtsch, A rhihs,, X. 317 ff.). ' 

P.348. TotbeliL, aJd: — 

W.^WladcllaaJ, Gtschuhte A ntutrcn 2*1 eA VoU. I. II. I8W ; 

H. llofIJIng. Ilitior/ of .VcArrn (Kn;;. ir, by II. ileycr, I.ouJ. and 

h.V. IVOO) ; K. LomhIu, Gtschichte tUr AtoiaUiik rom SllUtlaUtr ils .Veic^on, 
2 \oU., Himburg, H>b0-lb90 [\V. Grabaui. AnyliiA J\ilUlcal J^hilosophv from 
Jlolltt to Maine, I. 100 A and X.Y. IWOj. 


P.352. TothoHL.aad: — 

tv. DilAey, Auffauatig und Anat^is des MentcAcn In 15 and 20 Jahr. 
(.IrcA,/. ffcjcA, A IV., V.). 

P. 35G. Lino 5, add : — 

H. Maler, M. ati rMtosopK (ArcK/. Gcsch. A PMtos,, X., XI.). 

P. 350. Line 22, from foot, insert: — 

Tbe unxclUed cbar&cur ol bU tile waa lo ^tt dua to bli own character. Ho 
Mmbmed a proud flight of iniaj^ioaUTO thought and an enthujlattle devotion to 
the new troth— .specially to the Copemican avaiem— for which be bad to 
suo^, with unbridled paulonatcncM, amblUotu boaaifulnua and keen pleasure 
On hU Italian and I.atlD vrrltlopvcf. recently, P. Tocco (Florence, 
1|S9, and Kaplca, 1691) : ct also Dom Uerti, 0. li., sua Vita e sua Pottrins 
(Roae, l&bO): ' 

P. 357, Lino 3. To tlio iiottco of Campanella, add : — • 

In him, too, vro And Icanilut;, holdocss of thought, and desire of Innoratloa 
mingled with pedantry, fancifuincas. superstition, and llmllatiou. Cf. Chr. 
olSwart, KUine Hctirijteit, I. (Prelb. 1880). 

P. 302. Lino 1. After “also,” insert: — 

Popular Stoicism hod a coiisidcrablo number of adherents among 
the Renaissance writers on account of its moral and religious doc- 
trines, which were independent of jiositivo religion. 

P 367. liote 1, Add: — 

Indeed, tho buinanUUe reaction favoured Stoicism directly as against the more 
mediaval Nco-PlatonUin. 

P. 378. To the lit., add : — 

. y^: Dilthey, Das natUrllche System der (7e/srMwfss«nscAct/len :u 17 Jahrh. 
KArch.f. Qench. A rhltos., V., VI., VII.). 


P. 379. Last lino. To tho notice of Galileo, add: — 

His quiet, unlmpassloned advocacy of the Investigation of nature, which had 
"®wly achieved and given Ils conceptlonal formulation by himself, could 
HaK, . . attacks of the Inquisition. Ho purchased peace and the 

« furtlier Investigation, which was all that he cared for, by extreme sub. 
lection. Cf. C. Prantl, OaWeo und KepUr als Logiker (Munich, 187fi). 


4.380. Line 9. To lit. on I. Newton, add: — 

V R. Rosenberger, I. JV. unJ seine physikalischen Principien (Lelpa. 1895). 
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P.380. Line 18. To the lit. add : — 

E. JIach, Die Mechanik. in ihrer Entioicklung (Leips. 1883). . H. Hertz, Die 
Prmcij)ie?i rfer il/IecAajn'i*, Introd., pp. 1-47 (Leips. 1894); ' 

P. 380. To the notice of Bacon, add : — i 

The unfavourable aspects of his personal character, which had their origin in 
political rivalry, fall into the background in comparison with the insight which 
tilled his life, that man’s power, and especially his power over nature, lies only 
in scientific knowledge. In a grandiloquent fashion, which was in conformity 
with the custom of his time, he proclaimed itras the task of science to place 
nature with all her forces at the service of man and of the best development of 
social life. . 

P.380. To the notice of Descartes, add : — 

A complete edition of his works is appearing under the auspices of’ the Paris 
Academy. The main characteristics of his nature are found in the passion for 
knowledge, which turns aside from all outer goods of life, in his zeal for self- 
instruction, in his struggle agaii^t self-delusion, in his abhorrence of all public 
appearance and of the conflicts connected therewith, in the calm pre-eminence 
of the purely intellectual life, and in the complete earnestness .which springs 
from sincerity. ' ■ ' ■ 

P.381. To the notice of Spinoza, add : — 

In proud independence, he satisfied his modest needs by his earnings from 
the polishing of optical glasses. Untroubled by the hatred and opposition of the 
world, and not embittered by the uutrustworthiness of the few who called tliemr 
selves his friends, he lived a life of thought and disinterested intellectual labour, 
and found his compensation for the transitory joys of the world, which he 
despised, in the clearness of knowledge, in the intelligent comprehension of 
human motives, and in the devoted contemplation of the mysteries of the divine 
nature. [J. Freudenthal, Lebensgeschichte Sp.'s, Leips. 1899 ; v. d. Linde, 
B. Sp. Bibliographie, Gravenhage, 1871.] ’ 

P. 381. Line 24. To the lit. on Pascal, add; —' 

G. Droz (Paris, 1880). . 

P. 381. Line 36. To the lit. on Geulincx, add : — 

J. P. N. Land, Am. Geulincx U7id seine Philosophie (The Hague, 1895). 

P. 413. To the foot-note, add: — 

Descartes’ conception of these perturbations reminds lis in many ways of 
Stoicism, which \va3 brought to him by the whole humanistic literature of his 
lime. Just on this account the modern philosopher fell into the same difficul- 
ties respecting theodicy and freedom of the will which had vexed the Stoa. 
Cf. above, § 10. llis ethics was likewise related to that of the Stoics. . 

P. 425. Under § 32. As lit. on this topic : — 

o/ Political Obligation, Wks., Vol. IL, and sepa- 
ratidy, loJo ; D. G. Uilchie, N^aturul Bights, Lond, and N. Y.; 1895; J. IL 
luIU and II. B. rhomp.son, The Individual and his Relation to Society as re- 
jUcUd m Brtlish Ethics (Chicago, 1898). 

P. 440. To the notice of Locke, add : — 

Plain good sense and .sober charity are the main traits of his intellectual per- 
son.iUly ; dul corrc3pouding ^ these there is also a certain ineagreness of 
tliought and a rfimnciution of the philosophical impulse in the proper sense. 
In spue of this, the courage of his triviality made him popular, and so made 
him leader os the philasophy of the Enlightenment. 
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I\ 441. To the notice of Shaftesbury, add : — 

lie was one of ibo foremost and finest rcprcsciiUthcfl of the Enlightenment 
llumanUUc culture U the basis of hU iniellcctual and spiritual nature. In this 
rests Ibo freedom of his liinught and judgment, as well as the taste with which 
be coDceircs and presents his subject lie himself Is a conspicuous example 
for his etliicai teaching of tlio wortii of persunaiity. [11. Hand lias recently pub- 
lished The U/e, LftlerSt and ThUo»ophfait lUgimeu, Isjnd. and N. Y. 1000. 
The Jirguntn consists of a series of vxcrrfacs or meditations p.attcrucd after 
those of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. It shows a closer dependence upon 
ancient, particularly iitoic, thought than is manifest in the Ciiaraciemfics.] 

P. 441. To the lit. on Adam Smith, add: — 

[ilasbacb, I/iifrrsueAiin:;rn filer .Idutji 5nifM (Lcips. 1801); Zeyss, A. S. 
(Leips. ISSO) ; Oueken, A'lnfrA und A*an((1877); Schubert, in irundt’s SlU‘ 
liien, VI. M2 fl.] 

P. 441. To the notice of Hume, add: — 

Cool and rctlcctlvc, clear and keen, an analyst of the ilrst rank, with un- 
prejudiced and relentless iliuucht, he pressc<l forward to the Una! presupposi- 
tions upon which the EngiUli phliu^ophy of mudcni times rested. And this is 
the reason why, in spito of the caution of hU utterances, he did not at first find 
among his counirj'mcu tlio recognition which ho dcscr\'cd. 

P. 441. To the lit on Knglish .Moral Pliilosopliy, add: — 

[Selby-nigge, Driti$h MoratUU (Clar. Press, 1807), contains reprints of the 
most Important ethical writings of nearly all the writers of this period, with 
lutrod.j 

P. 442. To the lit on the Scottish School, add: — 

McCosh, 27ie .SeoUiih Phdotophg ; on ihoprcccdlng development, E. Grimm, 
Zur Oachtchte des HriennlnUt.prollemr ton IJneon zit llume (Lcips. 1800), 

P. 442. To tlio notieo of Voltaire, add ; — 

For the history of philobophy, tbo most important elements in Voltaire’s 
nature are his honest cniliu'ilaam for jusUco and humanity, his fearless cham- 
pionship for reason In public life, and, on tlio oUicr hand, Iho iucoraparablo 
influence which ho exercised upon tbo general temper of his age through the 
magic of his anliiialed, striking style. G. Dcsnoircstcrrcs, V. et la iS’octe^i au 
ia Sitcle (Paris, 1873). 

P. 444. To tho notice on Leibniz, add: — 

Leibniz was one of Iho greatest savants who have ever lived. There was no 
department of science in wliich ho djd, not work, and that with suggestiveness, 
this unlversalism asserted itself cvcrypfhero in a conciliatory tendency, as the 
attempt to reconcile existing oppositions. This, too, was his work in political 
and ecclesiastical fields. 

P-445. Line 4. Add;— ' 

lOfS? ^^atner’s relation to ICant, cf. M. llcioze (Leips. 1880) ; P. Rohr (Gotha, 
nswO) 5 p. Bergemann (Hallo, 1801) j W. Wreschner (Leips. 1893). 

P. 445. Line 11 from foot. To tho lit. on Empirical Psychology, 
add: — 

Dessoir, Geschichle der neucren deufscAeu Piychologie. Vol. L “(Berlin, 
1894. New ed. hi press). 
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P. 452. To the foot-note, add : — 

In the field of demonstrative knowledge, Locke makes far-reaching conces* 
sions to rationalism, as it was known to him from the Cambridge school ; e.g. 
he even regarded the cosmological argument for the existence of God as possible. 

P. 488. Line 24. After “ world ” insert : — 

This theory was, in his case, none other than the imaginative view 
of Nature which had been taken over from the Italian Renaissance 
by the English Neo-Platonists. In his Fantheisticon, Toland pro- 
jected a sort of cultus for this natural religion, whose sole priestess 
should be Science, and whose heroes should be the great historical 
educators of the human mind. 

P. 502. To the lit. under § 36, add : — 

J. H. Tufts, The Individual and his Relation to Society as reflected in British 
Ethics. Part II. (Chicago, in press. ) 

P. 517. Line 7. 

[The conception of “ sympathy ” in the Treatise is not the same as 
in the Inquiry. In the Treatise it is a psychological solvent like 
Spinoza’s “ imitation of emotions,” and = “ contagiousness of feeling.” 
In the Inquiry it is opposed to selfishness, and treated as an impulse 
= benevolence; cf. on this, Green, Int, Selby-Bigge, Inquiry. ~\ 

P. 521. Line 6 from foot. To the words “ human rights,” add the 
reference : — 

G. Jellinek, Die Erkldrung der Menschenrechte (Heidelb. 1806) ; [D. G. 
Ritchie, Natural Rights, Loud, and N.Y., 1895 ; B. Bosanquet, The Philos. 
Theory of the State, Lend, and N.Y., 1899.] 

P. 522. Eoot-note 3. 

Cf. Comte rendu des Seances des JEcoles Normales. Vol. 1. 

P. 527. Line 11 from foot of text, add : — 

By this definition of history the principles of investigation in natural science 
and those appropriate to history were no longer distinguished, and the contrasts 
between mechanical and teleological standpoints were obliterated in a way 
which necessarily called out the opposition of so keenly methodical a thinker as 
Kant. (Cf. his review of Herder’s book. Ideas toward the Philosophy of the 
History of Mankind, in the Jeti. Ally. Litt. Ztg., 1785.) On the other hand, a 
harmonising thought was thus won for the theory of the world, quite in accord 
with the Leibnizian Monadology, and this has remained as an influential postu- 
late and a regulative idea for the further development of philosophy. 

P. 529. To the lit., add : — 

E. von Hartmann, Die deutsche Aesthetik seit Kant (Berlin, 1886). Julian 
Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur von Leibniz bis auf unserer Zeit. 
[Kuno Francke, Social Forces in German Literature, 2d ed., N.Y. 1897.] 

P. 530. Line 8, add : — 

Through this participation in the work of the highest culture, in which litera 
ture and philosophy gave each to the other furtherance toward the brilliant cre- 
ations of the time, the German people became anew a nation. In this it found 
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OQce mort the cm«qc« of iu gcQlu< ; from it tpniig Inu Ucctuai and moroi forces 
tbrougb whlcb, duriug iho put cculury, it has been enabled to auert in the 
irorSd iLfi inllucnco of ibU, iu nvniy wuti naiionalUj. 

?. 532. To the lit) add : — 

Ft. i'auUcn, 1. A'dii/, usdsefue I^thrf, Stuttgart 16&8. 

1*. 535. To the notice of Kunt tuld : 

IIU acUrity as a iraclier extended not only oecr {ibilotopbical llelds, but also 
to anthroiiology and idi)iital gct^raidiy; and jiut !n tliesc. by bis suggestive, 
dbcrimioaiing, and brllllanl rx]Ki»Uitm. bU InSlurnco esiendcd far beyond llie 
bounds of the unireraity. In society lio was n-ganied vtUIi rcsjH-ct and bis fcl* 
low<iiizens sought atwl found in Mm kindly instruction in all Uiat excited gen* 
era! interest 


P. Thlij. To ihu lit, add : — 

Among ibe publlcaiiuus of Kant's l.cctures tbs most Important are Uie 
(ITlui, and by Slarckr, 1841) ; Ltf^ik (IfcOO) ; i'Ay//ifAe fJeoyni- 
rAfe (l&O-i-lwyi) ; idday^yU (lNi.41 ; Mtutph^tik (by I’olitz, Ibiil). [On this 
hut, vebich Is valuable for Kant’s ucvclopmrnt, 1770-17&4). si-e U. Krdinann iu 
/'Af/oa .V'iao/sAi’/}*', Vo], and M. Ileintc, A’.'s Vurlrtun'jru tiUr .Mel., 

Ibfif.] A critical cvuuplrtc edition, sucb as has long Uvn needid. U being 
publUbed by the licflln AcaiUiny •.! Sciences. fTl*ls api-eaw in four larts, 
comtiriiing, I. Workspublldud by Kant tiimM-ll : 11. ('i>rrvs|>ondenco ; 111 Un* 
pubUslud .Maouscripu : IV. U'Ciutrs. Vols. I ami ii.ol ibv C«>rn«ponJeiicu 
bare apisarerl, ed. by llelcke {Itcrlln. iWdj.) ibe Sludlrn, cd. by li. 
Valbinger (ibfk;— .j, glrrs the most compicte information regarding recent 
ilteratunf. fllwent iransUtlon* arr A'unI's C-ttmo'jon)/ (Ola^igovr. IPOO), by W. 
HasUe; Dreatnto/<t .S'ldrtt .sV<i- (Uml. and N.V., 11*00). by Coerwllx; 77»« 
/Mu>jural of 1770, by tkkboU (S.y.. Ib0l).j 

P.537. To tlio lit., add: — 

E. Adickes, Kant'* S^itetwiUk alt systeinbi/ifendfr Factor (Ucrlin, 1887), and 
KanUludltn (I8'.H) ; K. Amoldt, AXifscAe AVenrse (m OrlUt der Kanl/onchung, 
Konlgsberg, IbOI. 

[J. G. ^burmann in 2*hUo». //ecfeic, Vols. Vli., VIII.J 


P. 551. To tho lit, add ; — 

A. llegler, D[<> Fsyehidoyie in Kant'* Kihik, Freiburg I. Ur. 1801. 

W. P'Orster, Der A,’n(ic(fX/uH'/s«/aMjr der Aa«rf»fAen A'tAU’, ilcrliu, 18W. 


p. 557. Line 18 from foot, insert as a new paragraph : — 

“The Communion of Saints,” on the contrary, the ethical and 
religious union of tho human race, appears as tho true highest good 
of tho practical reason. Tliis reaches far beyond tho subjective and 
individual significance of a coinbliiation between virtue and hap- 
piness, and has for its content tho realisation of tho moral law in the 
development of the human race— tho Kingdom of God upon earth. 
(Cf. Criligue of Judgment, §§ 85 fif., Ueligion within the Bounds of 
Mere Benson, 3d part (I. 2 ff.). 

P • 559. To the lit. under § 40, add : — 

[V. Bascb, Estai critique sur PEsthitique de Kant, Paris, 1890.] 
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P.564. Last line. To “ fine art,” attach as note 

On the historical connections of the theories here developed by Kant within 
the framework of his system, cf. P. Schlapp, Die Anfange der Kntik def 
Geschmacks und des Genies (Gottingen, 1899). 

P. 569. Line 14 from foot of text, add : — 

Jacobi was in youth a friend of Goethe. He was a typical personality for the 
development of the German life of feeling in its transition from the time of 
“ Storm and Stress,” over into the Romantic movement. He was.the chief rep- 
resentative of the principle of religious sentimentality. Cf. on his theory Fr. 
Harms (Berlin, 1876). ■ 

P. 570. Line 6. Add: — 

On Beck, cf. W. Dilthey in Areh.f. Geseh. d. Philos., II. 592 ff. On Maimon, 
cf. A, Mdlzner (Greifswald, 1890). 

P. 570, Line 18. To the notice of Reinhold, add : — 

He was an ardent, hut not an independent, mani His capacity to appreciate 
and adopt the work of another, and a certain skill in formulation, enabled him 
to render the Kantian philosophy a great service which was not, however, with- 
out its drawbacks. In this consisted the importance of his Jena period; , ' , 

P.570. Line 33. To the lit. on Schiller, add : — 

G. Geil, Sch.''s Verhdltniss zur kantischen Elhik, Strassburg, 1888,; K. 
Gneisse,- Sch.'s Lehre von der dsthetische7i Wahrnehmung,' Berlin, 1893; 
K. Berger, Die Entwicklung von. Sch.'s Aesthetik, Weimar, 1893; E.Kiihne- 
mann, Aajii’s «?id ^Scft.’s HeprwndM?i<; . der Munich, 1895, • , ' • 

P. 570. Line 14 from foot. To the notice of Fichte, add:; — . 

As he worked his own way out of difficult conditions with great energy, so 
his, whole life was filled with a thirst for achievement and for the improvement 
of the world. He seeks to reform life, and especially the life of students arid 
universities, by the principles of Kant’s teaching. It is as orator and preacher 
that he finds his most efficient activity. High-flying plans, without regard to the 
actual conditions and often, perhaps, without sufficient knowledge of the data, 
form the content of his restless efforts, in which his “Philosophy of the Will ” 
incorporates itself. ; The dauntless and self-forgetful character of his idealism is 
evidenced above all in his “ Addresses to the German Nation ”, (1807), in which 
he called his people with ardent patriotism to return to'their true inner nature, 
to moral reform, and thereby to political freedom. [To the Eng, tr. has been 
added the Science of Ethics, by Kroeger, 1897.J ' . . t 

P. 571. Line 8. To the notice of Schelling, add : — 

In his personality the predominant factor is the combining capacity, which, is 
shown by an imagination that received satisfaction and stimulation on every 
side. Religion and art, natural science and history, presented to him the rich 
material through which he was able to vitalise the systematic form which Kant 
and Fichte had constructed, and. to bring it into living and fruitful connection 
with many other interests. But this explains the fact that he seems to be involved 
in a continuous reconstruction of his theory, while he himself supposed' that' he 
was retaining the same fundamental standpoint from the beginning to the end of 
his work. (Cf. the lectures by K. Rosenkranz, Danzig,- 1843) ; L. Noack; Sch. 
und die Philos, der Pomantik, Berlin, 1859; E. v. Hartmann, AcA.’s positive 
Philosophic, Berlin, 1869; R.Zimmermann, NcA.’sPAt7ospp/iie der Jtwnsi, Vienna, 
1876; C. Frantz, Sch.'s positive Philosophic, Cothert, 1879 f; Fr.' Schaper, 
Sch.'s Philos, der Mythologie und der Offenbarung, Nauen, 1893 f. , 
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P.571. Line 33. Insert: — 

J. J. Wagner (1776-1841, System der Idealphilosophie, 1804, Organon der 
menachlichen ErktnntnisSi 1^0). 

P. 571. Line 4 from foot. To the notice of Hegel, add : — 

Hegel was of a thoroughly didactic nature, with a tendency to schematise. 
An extremely rich and thorough knowledge, which was deeper and more com* 
prehensive in the realms of history than in those of natural science, was ordered 
and arranged in his thought according to a great systematic plan. Imagination 
and practical ends fall far into the background in bis life, in comparison with 
the purely intellectual need of comprehending ail human knowledge as a histori* 
cal necessity and a connected whole. This didactic uniformity appears also in 
the construction of his terminology, and has both its good and its bad side. Cf. 
H. Ulrici, Ueber Princtp u«d AfelAode der H. Schen Philos. (Leips. 1841); 
P. Barth, Die Gesehiehtsphiios. IV& (Leips. 1800). [Recent translations of Phi- 
losophy of Mind^ by W. Wallace, Clar. Press, 1894 ; Philosophy of Religion, by 
Speirs and Sanderson, Lond. 1895 ; Philosophy of Right, by S. W, Dyde, 1806. 
Cf. J. MacTa^art, Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic, 1896 ; G. Noel, La Log- 
i'?ue de H., Paris, 1897.] Kuno PiscbePs work on Hegel is now in press as the 
8tb vol. of the “Jubilee Edition” of his Geschichte der neueren Philosophic, 
and has progressed in its brilliant exposition so far as to include the Logic. 

P. 572. To the notice of Sehleiermanher, add : — 

&hleiermaoher’s kindly nature, which was particularly skilful in fine and 
delicate adjustments, la developed especially In the attempt to harmonise the 
esthetic and philosopbical culture oi bis time with the religious consciousness. 
With delicate hand he wove connecting threads between the two, and removed 
in the sphere of feeling the opposition which prevailed between the respective 
theories and conceptions. Cf. 1). ^benkel, Scii., Elberfeld, 1868; W. Dlltbey, 
Ltben SchVs, Bd. L Berlin, 1870 ; A. Ritscbl, Scli.'s Reden it&. d. Rel., Bonn, 
1876 5 F. Bachmann, Die EntteUklung der Elhik SchVs, Leips. 1892. [Eng. tr. 
of the On Religion, by Oman (Lond. 1893).] 

P. 572. To the notice of Herbart, add : — 

Herbart's philosophical activity was conspicuous for its keenness in concept- 
ual thought and for its polemic energy. Whatever be lacked in wealth of per- 
ceptual material and iu esthetic mobility was made up by an earnest disposition 
and a lofty, calm, and clear conception of life. His rigorously scientific manner 
made him for a long time a successful opponent of the dialectical tendency in 
philosophy. 

P.573, Line 4. To the notice of Schopenhauer, add : — 

Of- the recent editions of his works the most carefully edited is that of E. 
Grisebach. Schopenhauer’s peculiar, contradictory personality and also his 
teaching have been most deeply apprehended by Kuno Fischer (9th vol. of the 
Ge«cA. d. neueren Philos., 2d ed., 1898), 

His capriciously passionate character was joined with a genius and freedom 
of intellectuality which enabled him to survey and comprise within one view a 
great wealth of learning and infonnation, and at the same time to present with 
wtistio coippleteness the view of the world and of life which he had thus found. 
As one of the greatest philosophical writers, Schopenhauer has exercised the 
strongest influence through his skill in formulation and his language, which is 
tree from all the pedantry of learning, and appeals to the cultivated mind with 
“J'mmnt suggestiveness. If he deceived himself as to his historical position in 
PosUKantian philosophy, and thereby brought himself into an almost 
pathological solitariness, he has nevertheless given to many fundamental 
fv development their most fortunate and effective form. 

W. Wallace, Sch. (London, 1891), R. Lehmann, Sch., ein Beitrag zur 
^cAoIoj/ic der Zletaphysik (Berlin, 1894). [W. Caldwell, S.'s System in Us 
^losopA/wf Significance (Lond. and N.Y. 2S^>. J. Volkelt, Sch. (Stuttgart. 
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P. 573. Line 14. After the parenthesis, insert : — • 

— to Schelling of J. P. V. Troscler (1780-1866, Naturlehre des menschlichen 
Erkennens, 18'28). 

P. 585. Foot-note 2, add : — 

Cf. A. School, H.'s Philos. Lehre von der Eeligion (Dresden, 1884). 

P.586. Note 3. Line 7. Insert: — 

The theory thus given its scientific foundation and development by jcaerbart 
became the point of departure for the whole pedagogical movement in Germany 
during the nineteenth century, whether the direction taken was one of friendly 
development or of hostile criticism. A literature of vast extent has been called 
out by it, for which histories of pedagogy may be consulted. 

P. 588. Line 14 from foot. Affix to this the reference : — 

Cf. Schopenhauer’s essay On the Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason, and bis Criticism of the Kantian Philosophy (in Vol. II. of the Eng. tr.). 

P. 592. Line 9 from foot of the text. Affix the reference : — 

Cf. E. V. Hartmann, Ueber die dialektische Methode (Berlin, 1868). 

P. 599. Line 21. . 

See Jac. Stilling in the Strassburger Ooethevortragen (1899), pp. 149 ff. 
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Nors. — Figures enclosed In lutenUtucs Indlcsto pages of tlio text to vrhich 
supplemenury matter lixs been added in the Api«ndlx. Tlius, under ** Abe 
lard," OC<0 (^76) Indicates that on page dM will be found uulcrial supplement 
ar; to that on page S7f>. 


Abbt, 440. 

Abelard, life and wrlUogt. 274, OfiO 
(276) ; theory of uoirersals (conce]>* 
tualUm), 272, 294, 20d f. ; rational* 
Um and Independence, 300 f.. 307 ; 
ISYCbology, 300 t ; ethics, 308 t ; 
religion, 310. 

Abercrombie, 029. 

Absolute, applied to the Ideas, I'lato, 
128; to the pure Form, Aristotle. 
143 f. ! (0 the One, I'loUnus, 23$ ; 
to God, Atiselm, 293 f. ; Schelllog, 
^8,017 f. : utiknowsble, Ilainltton, 
038 ; and Speucer, 037. 

AUolmUm, jiolUlcal, 432 f. 

Abstract hlcas, see Ideas. 

Abubacer, ,117, 320. 

Academicians, 104, 

Acadenjy, Older, 101. 103, 100, 087 
(189) (see also under names of Its 
Mhcrentii) ; .Middle, 103, 101 f., 207 
(Ke also Arcesllaus and Camcadcs) ; 
I'cw, 103, 102. 

AchllUnl, 305. 

Acosmlsm, 38. 

Adaptation, 480 and note, 030, 008 f. 

Adelard of Bath, 274, 297. 

iSii,fH,pa lu Stoicism, 108, 17.1. 

A.gydlu8, .114. 

AJnesidemus (the Sceptic), 100, 103; 
hU “tropes," 200; aporlm, 200. 
Anesldemus," seo Schulze. 

■^us, Gnostic, 244, 207 f. 

■'^hines, 82. 

■^ihetic, transcendenul, of Kant, 638- 
611. 

^thetlcs (bco also Beauty), beginning 
or, n Aristotle, 161 ; Plotinus, 248 ; 
ot IJaumgarien, 484 ; Diderot, 403 f. ; 
hhaftesbury, 610; Home, 610 f. ; 

611 ; Sulzer, 611; influence 
of German idealism, 
Kant’s, 000-604; Schiller’s, 
800-002 ; ScheUlng’s, 007 ; of Ro- i 


mantlclsls, 011 ; Hegel's, 013; Scho* 
penhauer’s, 000, 022 ; Nietzsche’s, 
077 f. 

Agnosticism, of Hamilton and Maiisel, 
03$; of Spencer, 037, 009; see also 
Negative Theology and cf. 64C-630, 
042. 

Agricoh. 364 f., 300. 

Agrippa (the Sceptic), ICO, 103; hU 
tropes, 201. 

Agripp.a of Xellesbeim, >137, 373. 

Alantu, 273. 

Albert uf Bullstiilt (Albertos Magnus), 
311, 313, 321, 320, :133, 340, 343 f, 
487, 090 (313). 

Alchemy, 373 I. 

Alcidamas, 74. 

AlcmaK>n, 40, 01, 07, 160. 

Alcuin, 273. 

d’Alerabert, 442, 477, 002. 

Alexander AphrodUias, 101, 234, 338 f., 
369. 

Alexander of Hales, 313, 344. 

Alexander, S., 030. 

Alexandria, 168, 213 ; Catechists, school 
of, 214, 217. 

Alexandrian Philosopliy, 213 IT. ; seo 
alsoNco-Pythagorcanlsm, Philo, Plo* 
tinus, etc. 

Alcxandrisis, 361 f., 309. 

Alcxinus, 71, 89. 

AlfarabI, .117. 

Alfred du Sereshcl, 344. 

Algozel, 317. 

Alh.aceii, 111. 

Alkeudl, 317. 

Allegorical interpretation, 221 h. 

dXXofwrit and vtpKpopi, as kinds of 
xlriKu, 39. 

AUbus, 382, 433 f. 

Altruism, Cumberland on, 435 ; origi- 
nal or derived, 608 ff.; evolutionary 
view of, 009, 002; Feuerbacli, 071, 
075 ; see Egoism. 

Aiiialric, Amalricaiis, 313, 339, 090 
(313). 
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Amelius, 218. 

Ammonius Saccus, 218. 

Ampere, 627, 636. 

Analogies of Experience, 545. 

Analytic, transcendental, of Kant, 
533 f., 638, 642 fi. 

Analytics of Aristotle, 104, 132-138. 
dvdfivncns (recollection), 'With Plato, 118,. 

686 (123) ; Augustine, 278. 
Anaxagoras, life, 30; astronomical in- 
terest, 684 (30), 41, 64 ; theory of ele- 
ments, 41, 62 ; of the voOs, 41 f., 54, 
62 f., 684 (42), 185 ; influence of this 
on Plato, 128 ; and on Stoics, 187 ; 
teleology, 42, 54, 98 note ; theory of 
cognition, 60, 62 f., 65; cf. 29, 91, 
128, 185. 

Anaximander, 27 ff., 33 ff., 49, 60, 688 
(238). 

Anaximenes, 27, 29, 32 f., 48. 

Ancillon, 627. 

Andronicus, 104, 159. 

Anniceris, 70, 87. 

Anselm, 272, 295 ; life and writings, 
274 ; ontological argument, 292 f., 
321, 331. 

Anticipations of perception, 546. 
Antinomy, between thought and ex- 
perience, 11 ; Zeno’s antinomies, 44, 
55 f. ; Kant’s doctrine of, 650. 
Antiochus, 103, 161 f. 

Antisthenes, 70, 72, 83 f., 94, 96; see 
also Cynics. 

Apathy, Stoic doctrine of, 168.,, 
direipov, see Infinite. 

Apelles, 258. 

Apollodorus, 162. 

Apollonius, 213, 215. 

Apologists, 214, 217, 222 ff., 231, 237. 

A posteriori, see A priori. 
Apperception, distinguished from per- 
ception, by Leibniz, 463; transcen- 
dental, of Kant, 545 ; Herbart’s doc- 
trine of, 587. 

A priori, Leibniz’s conception of, 398 ; 
Wolff, 460 ; Kant, 533, note 2; evo- 
lutionary explanation of, 659, 662. 
Cf. also 105 ff. ; 292 f 343 ff., 388 ff., 
538 fi., 551 fi. > » . 

Apuleius, 213, 216, 228. 

Arabian Philosophy, 15, 316 f., 319, 
337 ff., 690 (316 f.). , 

Arcesilaus, 103, 160 f. 

Archelaus, 76, 684 (30). 

Archytas, 31, 103, 123, 216. 

Ardigo, 631. 

Aristarchus, 162. 

Aristides, 217. 

Aristippus, 70, 72, 86 ff., 93, 165, 170; 

see also Cyrenaics. ' . . 

Aristippus the Younger, 70, 72, 86. 
Aristobulus, 216, 220 f. 

Aristophanes, 81. 


Aristotelianism (see Peripatetics), in 
Middle Ages, 269 f., 288, 302 f., 311 ff., 
316 f., 324 ff., 329, 3.S3, .338; in the 
Eenaissance, 353 f. , 357-359, 364. 
Aristotle, conception of philosophy, 2 ; 
completer of Greek science, 25, 99 f.; 
on davixd^eiv and dpxn, 31 f. ; as source 
• for :Sophistic doctrine, 88 ; life and 
writings, 103 f., 685 (104); logic, 132- 
138,543, 685 (135 note), 686 (142) ; his 
central principle, 139, 656 ; doctrine 
of cause, 141 ff. ; categories, 142 ; re- 
lation to Plato’s Ideas, 139, 142 f. ; 
his personality compared with Plato’s, 
686 (104); doctrine of matter, 144; 
of Being or essence, 139 f., 145 f.; 
monotheism, 145 f.; cosmology, 147 ; 
cosmical elements, 686 (148); psy- 
chology, 149;. ethics, 151 ff.; politics, 
162 f.; poetics, 153 f.; influence on 
Stoics, 176, .181 ; immanence, and 
.transcendence in his doctrine, 178 f.; 
on freedom, 191 f. ; on law in nature, 
195 ; evil due to matter, 196'; influ- 
ence of his monotheism, 211 ; recep- 
tion of his doctrine the, decisive factor 
in Scholasticism, .269, 311 f.; cf. also 
229, 236, 265, 320,. 331, 340, 364, .398, 

, 402, 420 ; see also ^Aristotelianism,. 
Aristoxenus, 159,.16i, , > 

Arius Didymus, 162, 216. 

Arnauld, 881. , ' , 

Arnobius, 214, 217, 224 f, 

Arnold, 445. , 

Arrian, 216. - 

Ars m'ue7iiendi, 383,-387. ■ 

Art, its influence on philosophy, 530, 
568, 677 f.; for theories of its origin, 
purpose, and, function, see Alsthetics, 
Art of Lull ; see Lullus., 
dpx^ of cosmologists, 32ff.; the. Ideas 
as dpxh with Plato, 118 ; four princi- 
ples, Aristotle, 138, 141. 

Asceticism, 230, 620 f. 

Aseity, of God, 292 ; of substance, 408 ; 

of individuals, 676. , 

Assent, as characteristic of the. judg- 
ment, 207 ; 394 ; as ethical factor, 
308.- ■ . 

Association (see also Psychology), in 
recollection, Plato, 685 (119); John 
of Salisbury, 307 ; Hobbes, 413 ; Hart- 
ley, 455 ; laws of, with Hume, 473 ; 
explains ideas of substance and cau- 
sality, ace. to Hume, 473-476 ; of 
nineteenth century, 628 f. ; Mill and 
Bain, 636; ; in ethics, 662, 666 ; in 
Herbart’s Pedagogics,, 586; in £ES- 
thetics, 511. : 

Astrology, 373 ff. ' ■ 

Astronomy,, of the Pythagoreans, ; 46, 
56 f. ;■ of Anaxagoras, 54 ; of Plato, 
130.f. ; of Aristotle, 147 f. ' 
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AUraxy, 106; of Epicurua, lOG; of 
Sccptica, 107 ; of Stoics, 108. 

Atheism, 80, 403, 041,076. 

Atbenagoras, 217, 224. 

Atom, conception of, with Leucippus, 
43; of Democritus, 107, 110 fl.; with 
Epicurus, 184 ; compared with monad 
of Bruno, 371 ; Buflon’s, 480. 
Atomism, of Leucippus, 42 ; of Democri- 
tus, 108, llOff.j of Epicurus, 163 L; 
in KUiIcs, seo Indlvlduailsiu. 

Atomists, 20, 421!., 61, 088 (238); sco 
also Leucippus, Democritus. 

Attributes, tho two, of Descartes, 405 f. 

with Spinoza, 408 f., 110. 

Augustine, 204 If., 208, 270 ; life and 
works, 273, 080 (273); doctrine, 270- 
287 ; iniiucnco of his theory of tho 
will, 311 f., 320 1!., 304, 410 ; ills cm- 
phasis on personality and Inner ex- 
perience, 303, 340, 344, 304 ; Influenco 
on Reformers, 337, 363, 304 : cf, also 
324, 320, 333 , 337, 301, and Augus- 
tinlanism. 

Auguslinlanlsm,' contrasted wlUi Aris- 
. lolcllanUm, 303ff., ,324, 320, 320 If., 
331, 341, 314, 301, 001 note. 

Austin, 020. 

Authority as plUlosophical principle, 
210 ff., 602f., 6l4f. 

Autonomy of practical reason, 663 ; 'cf. 

• 076, 080 ; sco Will and Voluntarism. 
Avempace, 317, 

Avenarius, 033, 061. 

Averrofes and Avcrrolsm, 317 ff., 320, 
32.3, 320, 331, 330, .338 ff., 364 f., 360. 
Avlcebron, 318, 332, 338 f., 341. 
Avicenna, 200, 317, 340, 344, ' 

Axioms of perception, 646. 

Bander, 671. 

Babeuf, 623. 

5 Bfo and writings, 
880, 002 (380) ; his method, 383-388 ; 
‘idols/' 38.3; aim, 380 f. ; atUtudo 
toward religion, 400 ; on final causes, 
401 ; “ the New Atlantis,” 387, 420. 
Cf. also 400, 412, 477, 494, 625. 

Roger, 314, 310, 333, 341, 344 f., 

Baer, von, 068. 

Bahnsen, 076 f. 

Bailey, 029. ■ . 

Bain, 629, 036. VT • 

Baldwin, 030. 

Ballanche, 028, 040 
Barbaro, 365.. 

Bardesanea, 217, 230 
Barthez, 027, 036. 

Bartholnjfess, 027. 

Basedow, 440, 620. 

Rate®' 217, 243, 268 f. 

Basso, 365, 371, 406. 


Datteux, 460. 

Baumgarlcn, 441, 484. 

Bayle, 430, 442, 477, 401, 491, 406, 604 f. 

Baynes, 020, 

Bazard, 028. 

Beattie, 442, 637. 

Beautiful soul, 03 idc.al, 002. 

Beauty, its relation to tho good witli 
Plato, 126 ; first tro.itcd indepen- 
dently by Plotinus, 248 f. ; of tlio 
univorso emphasised in Renaissance, 
368, 307 ff. ; and by Shaftesbury, 48U ; 
factor In ethics, 600; Home, Burke, 
Suizcr on, 610 f. ; Kant, 600-603 ; 
Scitiilcr on, 000 f. Cf. A'istliotics. 

Beck, 670, 670, ODO (670). 

Bcekcr, 308. 

Becoming ; sco Cosmic processes. 

Bede, 273. 

Being, early Greek conceptions of, 31- 
47 ; as world-stuff with Milesians, 32 ; 
as corporeality or space-filling sub- 
stance, Parmenides, 37 ; plurality of, 
assumed, 30 ff. ; s atoms, 42 f. ; plu- 
rality of, denied bv Zono, 44 ; found 
in numbers, Phllolaus, 46 ; identified 
with tho go^ by Euclid, 00 ; equiva- 
lent to atoms with Democritus, 108 ; 
to Ideas wltii Plato, 100, 118; to 
essence with Aristotle, 130 ; and fur- 
ther to pure thought, 116; to spirit 
with Neo-Platonism and Patrlstio 
thought, 232; with Plotinu.s, 216; 
sought in the nnivenia} by John 
Scolus, 280 ff.; treated as an attri- 
bute of varying Intensity, 201 f. ; and 
by Descartes, 406; God as Infinite, 
bodies and minds os finite, 405 ; to 
bo thought only os a kind of con- 
sciousness, 670 ; comprehonsiblo only 
as a product of reason, Pichto, 681 ; 
Elcatio conception of, in Ilcrbart, 
584; only a means, Etchtc, 606; de- 
rived from freedom, Weisso, 633 ; sco 
also Reality, Substance. 

Dekkcr, 401. 

Belief, Ilumo's theory of, 475, 477. 

Bollarmin, 382. 

Bolsham, 028. 

Benoke, 673, 677, 037. 

BenUiam, 441, 613, 622, 062-006, COO. 

Borengar, 276, 207. 

D6rlgard, 356. 

Berkeley, 430 f., 452, 400 f., 470 note. 

Bernard of Chartres, 272, 274, 204, 
302 f., 367, 080 (274). 

Bemanl of Clairvaux, 273, 275, 301, 
305. 

Bernhard of Tours, 060 (274). 

Bernhard Slircstris, 089 (274). 

Bertrand, 027. 

Bessarion, 364, 368 f. 

Bias. 24- 
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Bichat, 627, 636. 

Bilfinger, 444. 

Bion, 686 (163). 

Biran, Maine de, 627, 635 f. 

Bodies, as portions of space, Pythag- 
oreans, 46 f.; Plato, 129; Descartes, 
404 ; as complex of ideas, Berkeley, 
470 ; as force, Leibniz, 421 ; phenom- 
ena, Kant, 545 f. 

Bodin, 382, 427, 431, 433, 526. 

Body and Soul, 301 f.; see Soul. 
Boehme, 354, 357, 367 f., 369 f., 371, 
374 f., 403, 618. 

Boerhave, 454 f. 

Boethius, 270, 273, 288, 296. 
Bolingbroke, 441, 523. 

Bolzano, 633. 

Bonald, 628, 648. 

Bonatelli, 631. 

Bonaventura, 313, 333 f., 341. 

Bonnet, 442, 458, 634. 

Boole, 629. 

Bosanquet, 630, 670. 

Bossuet, 486, 527. 

Bouill6, 356, 368, 372. 

Bouter\yek, 573, 587, 636. 

Bowne, 630. 

Boyle, 380. 

Bradley, 630. 

Broussais, 627, 634, 642 note. 

Brown, Peter, 440; Thomas, 440. . 
Bfudcci* XO 445 

Bruno, ^4,’ 356', 360, 367 ff., 389, 397, 
402, 409, 422, 592, 691 (356). 
Buchanan, 433. 

Buchez, 628. 

Buchner, 632, 643. 

Buckle, 654. 

Budde, 444. 

Buffon, 442, 480. 

Buisson, 627. 

Buridan, 315, 331, 690 (331). 

Burke, 441,. 511. 

Butler, 441, , 513 f. 

Cahanis, 442, 627, 634, 642. 

Cabbala, 317, 372. 

Cffisalpinus, 355, 369. 

Caird, E., 630; J., 630. 

Calderwood, 629. 

Callicles, 75. . . 

Callippus, 147. 

Calvin, 356, 364. 

Cambridge school, see Neo-Platonism, 
English. , 

Campanella, 356, 370 f., 373, 376 f., 383, 
387, 391, 403, 413, 427, 430, 526, 691 
(357). 

Cantoni, 631. 

Cardaillac, 627. 

Cardanus, 356, 372 f., 431. 

Carlyle, 629, 654, 663-665, 667, 674. 
Carneades, 103, 160 f., 194 f., 201, 207. 


Caro, 627. 

Carpocrates, 217, 268. 

Carrifere, 632. 

Cartesians and Cartesianism, 414 ff; 
448, 453, 467 ff., 470, 477, 603. 

Cassiodorus, 270. 

Cataneo, 631. 

Catch questions among the Sophists 
and Megarians, 89. 

Categories, Aristotle’s, 142 ; Stoics, 
198 f.; of Plotinus, 246; natural 
categories not to be applied to God, 
according to Augustine, 279 f.; of 
Kant, 542 f. ; reduced to causality, 
Schopenhauer, 588 ; of nature, Schel- 
ling, 598 ; Hegel’s doctrine of, 611 ; 
Hartmann’s, 647 f. 

Causa sui, 408. 

Cause and causality, Idea as, with 
Plato, 128 ; four causes of Aristotle, 
141 ; final and mechanical, 144 ; 
emphasised by Stoics, 181 ; concep- 
tion of, criticized by Sceptics, 205 f. ; 
God as final, formal, and, eflicient 
with Bruno, 367 ; God as rational 
ground and efficient - causfe with 
Boehme, 367 ; formal causes empha- 
sised by Bacpn, 38^ ff.; mven'a new 
meaning by Galileo and nis succes- 
sors, 399 ff.; final, rejected by Bacon, 
Descartes, Spinoza, 401 ; sought in 
motion, not in substances, by Gali- 
leo, 410; God the sole true cause, 
Occasionalism, 416 ; occasional, 415 ; 
the central difficulty in the concep- 
tion of causality, 416 ; equivalent to 
mathematical consequence with Spi- 
noza, 418 ; - analysed and declared 
the result of custom by Hume, 474- 
476 ; re-examined by Kant', 612-646 ; 
Kant’s unjustifiable use qf;~67Tt; 
the only category recognised by 
Schopenhauer, 588 ; thing-in-itself 
not cause of phenomena, 689 ; ex- 
pressed in principle of* conservation 
of energy, 655 f. ' ' 

Celsus, 216. ' 

Cerdo, 258. 

Cerinthus, 257. 

Chaignet, 627. 

Chalmers, 629. 

Chance and contingent, with Aristotle, 
143, 148 ; in nature, with Hegel, 641 ; 
views, with Herbart, 686 ; see Contin- 
gency. 

Change, as problem of philosophy, 47 ff.; 
law of, with Heraclitus, 50 ; denied by 
Parmenides, 6i'i; mathematical analy- 
sis of, Galileo, 388 ; as contradiction, 
Herbart, 584. ' . 

Character, intelligible and empirical, 
555, 589, 676. 

Charron, 355, 362 f., 376, 391. 
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CbusebcBuf, see Volnoy. 

Cbateaubriand, 627. 

Chesterfield, 615. 

Christianity, relation to Greek thought, 
212,2237.; Its vieir of^mj ^ty and 
rerelatlon, 221 fJ^^-oTSplrltaua maU 
ter, 231 ^rsonality of God, 

233, 26t ; iU view of history, 263 ft; 
the “true” of Deism, 48? fl.; with 
SchclllDf;, 010 ; DUhringou, 071 ; see 
also Relidon, Revclatioo, Theology, 
God. 

Cbrysippus, 169, 102, 108, 181, 187, 
103 f., 100, 203. 

Chubb, 441. 

Church, conceived as fellowship, 201 ; 
Thomas, Dante, Occam, 320-328 ; aU 
titude toward Aristotle, 312, 304 ; and 
sute, theories of, 320, 433 f., 487, 557 ; 
preserves ancient clvUlsation and edu- 
cates modem Europe, 20311.; one of 
the foci of Augustine's thought, 270, 
283 : doctrine definitively closed, 303 ; 
Catholic, revives TliomUm, 001 note. 

Cicero, ICl/., 103, 177, 204, 223, 301, 
080 (103). 

Civilisation, as factor In history of 
philosophy, 13; infiuence on anthro-, 
pological period of Greek thought, ' 
00 f!.; its worth denied by Cynics, 
w ; alfirmed by Cyrcnaica, 80 ; the 
Uellenistic, 165 IT. ; preserved by tlie 
Church, 203 IT. ; of tiio Rcnaissucc, 
348 a. ; modem, 380 f . ; problem of, 
in Enlightenment, 618 a., 001 ; Man- 
deville, 624 ; Rousseau, 626 ; Kant 
on, 659; Fichte on, 005 /. ; problem 


of, in nineteenth century, QOl ff.; goal 
of, Hartmann, 073 f.; indlvidualistio 
views of, 076 ff. 


Ctcitas dei, of Augustine, 285. 

Clarke, 441, 490, 604. 

Clauberg, 381, 416. 

Cleanthes, 159, 102, 188. 

Clearness and distinctness,- Descartes, 
3^2, 308, 450 ; Leibniz, 398, 402-404. 
Lleidemus, 70. 

Clement of Alexandria, 214, 217, 262, 

c£S'„Vko„e.m 

CUtomachtts, IQl. 

Cogan, 020. 

Cogiio ergo sum, of Descartes, 391 f. 
Coincwentia oppotUorum, of Nicolaus 
Cusanus, 348; of Bruno, 308: of 
Boehme, 375 • referred to by Schel- 
^ Img, 692. 

Coleridge, 629, 083-005. 

Collective consciousness. 645. 049. 
Collier, 471. 

Collins, 441, 490. 

Combe, 629; 635. 

Comenius, ^5. 


Common sense, doctrino of, 4C0, 482 f., 
690,040; cf. 203 ; 509; see also Scot- 
tish School. 

Communism, 428 f., 622 f., 008; sup 
posed, of IMaio, 120. 

Comte. 024, 028, 060-064, 065. C05. 
Conception, iU Iniportanco with Socra- 
tes, 95 f.; relation to Idea with Piato, 
118 L, 121; with Aristotle, 133,142f. ; 
derived from sense perception by 
Stoics and £])lcureans, 203 ; Abe- 
lard's theory, 300; Locke's, 451; 
Berkeley's, 452 ; as knowledge of the 
Absolute, Hegel, 011. 

Concepts, Arisiotio's doctrine of, 137; 
Occam, 342 f. ; pure concepts of un- 
derstanding, 642 ff. ; see Concep- 
tion, Univcrs.iU, Ideas, Realism, 
Nominalism, Terminism. 
Conceptualism, 272 ; of Abelard, 208. 
Condillac, 430. 442, 450 fl., 478 L, 521, 
527. C34, C:o. 

Condorcet, 443, 527. 

Conscience, 234 ; Abelard's view of, 
308; Thomas, 333; Butler, 514; 
Smitl), 617 ; as synteresls, &13 ; In 
Traditionalism, 048, and Eclecticism, 
049; R5e, 003. 

Consciousness, defined, 234 ; ns a uni- 
tary function with Aristotle, 150; and 
Bonnet, 458 ; choractcristio of man, 

I wlUi Alcmson, 04 note 4 ; certainly 
I of. as starting-^int with Augustine, 

' 270 /. ; with Descartes, 392 ; one of 

I tbo two attributes of all reality, 

I Descartes, 405 ; ail minds modes of, 

' 400, 408 ; modes of denied to God, 

I 408 ; tt. unconscious, Leibniz, 402 ; 

I *'io general,” of Kant, 545, 603; 

I with Beck, 579 ; self-consciousness 
I Fichte's first principle, 580 f., 593 f. ; 

I as intelligible space, Herbart, 585 ; 

! Maimon's doctine of, 578. 

I Consensus genliunit 204, 430, 440 f. 

I Conservation, of motion, 411 ; of force, 

' *421 ; of substance, 545 ; of energy, 
655 L; cf. 37-30. 

CoDstantinus, 302. 

Coiitarioi, 355. 

Contemplation, 300 ; msthetic, 260, 561, 
600, 621 L, 077 ; intellectual, 154, 
280, S33. 

Contingency of the finite, 347 ; in free- 
dom of the will, 330 ; of the individ- 
ual, 341 ; of tim particuiar laws of 
nature, 422, 500 ; of the world, 492. 
Contract theory of the state, 174 f., 
328, 432, 528 £f., 658 ; see also state. 
Contradiction, in the dialectical method, 
691 f. ; real, 070 ; principle of, 01, 
88, 238, 398, 583 f., 591. 

Contrast, 473. 

Copernicus, 369. 
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Copula, 37. 

Cordemoy, 381, 416. ' 

Cornutus, 216. 

“Correspondence concerning the na- 
ture of the Soul," 454. 

Cosmic Processes, early Greek concep- 
tions of, 47 ff. ; Aristotle’s principle 
for explaining, 140, 144 ; see Change. 
Cosmogony, poetic, 27 ; emanistic, 249 ; 

early physical, 47 ft’. ■ 

Cosmological argument, 145, 469, 650. 
Cosmopolitanism, Stoic and Roman, 
176 f. ; Pichte, 606. 

Cousin, 627, 636, 649, 652, 661 note. 
Grantor, 103, 164. 

Crates of Athens, 103, , 

Crates of Thebes, 72, 86. 

Cratylus, 70. 

Creation, opposed to evolution and 
emanation, 262-264. 

Cremonini, 355. 

Creuz, 446. 

Criteria, of truth, 197 ff., Descartes,- 
392 ; Kant, 543 ff. ; see also Ration- 
alism and Empiricism of true revela- 
tion, 225 f. ; moral, 501 ff., 664 ff. ; 
see Value. 

Critias, 76. 

Critical method, 533. 

Criticism, immanent, 18 ; of Kant, 
534 ff. ; its difficulties, 574 ff. ; as 
task of philosophy, 681. 

Critique or criticism of reason, Kant’s, 
532 ff. i 

Crousaz, 444, 478. 

Crusius, 444, 484 f. ’ 

Cudworth, 382, 401, 435, 449, 503. 
Cumberland, -382, 435 f., 508, 513. 
Cusanus, see Nicolaus. 

Custom, explains substance and causal- 
ity with Hume, 475, 476. ' 

Cynics, 70, 82 ff., 90, 94, 96, 164, 166, 
169, 171, 684 (96), 686 (163), 687 
(216). 

Cyrenaics, 70, 82, 86 f., 94, 165. 

Czolbe, 632, 641. 

Daimonion (or Damon) of Socrates, 98. 
Dalgarn, 398. 

Damascius, 215, 218. 

Damir on, 627. 

Dante, 311, 314, 327, 334, 426. 

Darwin, Ch., 630, 656 f., 672. : 

Darwinism, with Empedocles, 63; see 
Natural Selection and Survival of the 
fittest. • 

Daube, 627. 

Daubenton, 443. . ; 

David of Dinant, 313, 339, 410. 
Deduction, Aristotle’s conception of, 
1.34 ; transcendental, of Kant, 644. 
Definition, Socrates, 95 ; Aristotle: 
137 f. 


Degdrando, 10, 627, 636. 

Deism and Deists, 488-497, 623. 

Deity, first used as philosophical prin- 
ciple by Anaximander, 34 ; as Idea 
of the Good, Plato, 128 ; as demiurge, 
Plato, 130 ; as pure Eorm, with Aris- 
totle, 145; as pneuma, with . Stoics, 
186 f, ; Epicurus’ view of, 188 ; as 
infinite, 689 (238).; above knowledge 
and Being, 336' ; • distinguished from 
God, 335 ; as natura naturans, with 
Eckhart, 335 f. ; see also God. 

Demetrius, 210, 680 (163). 

Demiurge, Plato’s idea of, 130 ; Valen- 
tinus, 254 ; Gnostics, 267 ff. 

Democritus, belongs to Systematic Pe- 
riod, 25 f.,- 99 f. ; life and -writings., 
100 f . ; grounds metaphysics anew, 
105-108 ; his system of materialism, 
109-116 ; relation to Plato, 105-108, 
118 f., 130; to Aristotle, 138 f., 148 
ff. ; to Epicurus, 166, 183-186, 202 ; 
to Stoics, 180 f. ; revived, 363 ; influ- 
ence in Renaissance, 369, 371 f. ; his 
principle of reduction of qualitative 
to quantitative victorious with Gali- 
leo, 388 ; with Bacon, Descartesj 
Hobbes, 401,403 ; influence on Leib- 
- uiz, 422 ; compared with Kant, 541 ; 
opposed by Schelling and Goethe, 
598 f. - 

Demonax, 213, 216, 686 (163). 

De Morgan, 629. . f 

Dependence, absolute (Schleiermacher), 
682.- ' . . 

Derham, 491. . . - 

Descartes, begins a new development, 
379 ; life and writings, 380, 692 
(380) ; method, 389 ff. ; cogito ergo 
sum, 391 f. ; innate . ideas, 392; 
proofs for existence of God, 392 f.;^ 

405 ; on error, 394 ; on sense quali- 
ties, 403 ; his dualism of substances, 
404 f. ; conception .of substance and 

. attribute,’ 406 ; doctrine of bodies, 

406 ; on conservation of motion,.411 ; 
on the passions, 412 ; on mind and 
body, 413 f. ; ethics, 414, 692 (413) ; 
cf. also 400 f., 410, 467, 636. 

Determinism, Socrates, 79 f. ; Stoics, 
193 f. ; opposed by Carneades and 
Epicurus, 194 f. ; intellectualisticy 
330 ; see also Freedom. 

Development, Aristotle’s central prin- 
ciple, 139 ff; ; Thomas, 324; Leib- 
niz,' 424 ; Robinet, 481 ; Schelling, 
597 ; Hegel, 611 ff. 

Dewey, 630, 669. 

Dexippus, 218. 

Diagoras, 76. , ; ■ 

Dialectic, of Zeno, 44, 65 f. ; of Soph- 
ists, 69, 88 ff. ; of Plato, 120'; of Aris- 
totle, 132 f., 137 ; of Pfoclus, 261..; of 
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SiholaatlcUm, 271 ; opposed by tbo 
Mystics, 272 ; of Abelard, 300 ; aU 
tacked In Renaissance, 300 : natural, 
of Ramus, 301 ; transceuuciital, of 
Kant, 513; philooopby as, Schlcicr* 
machcr, GS2 ; of Fiebte and llcgcl, 
691, 011 f.; intluence on SU Simon 
and ^mte, 000-062 ; as real, with 
Babusen, 070. 

Dicaiarchus 109, 101. 

Didero^ 442, 467. 489, 403, 490, G03. 

DIdymus, see Arius. 

Diltbez, 033, CGO. 

Dio Cbrysostomos, 080 (103). 

Diodorus Cronus, 71, 80. 

Diogenes Laertius, 216. 

Diogenes of ApoUonta, 32, 66, 02 ff., 
70, 150, 187, 084 (65). 

Diogenes of Babylon, 102. 

Diogenes of Slnopo, 70, 72, &1 f., &1. 

Dionysidorus, 89. 

Dionysius the Arcopagitc, 271, 274. 

Dippel, 445. 

Docta ignoraatia, trilh Nicolaus Cusa- 
nus, 337, 343, 347. 

Dogmatism, of Reid, 483 ; deOned by 
Kant, 634 ; by FIcble, 680. 

Dominicans, 313, 340. 

Doubt, as Augustine's stanitig^point, 
277 ; of Descartes, 300 1 

44(0, see Opinion. 

Droblscb, wl. 

Dualism, of Pytiiagorcans, 40 ; of 
Plato, 120, 130 ; overcome by Aris- 
totle, 133 : ethical and religious, in 
Alexandrian' thought, 320 ff., 236 if. ; 
of Gnostics and ilanlcbxans, 239 f. ; 
with Augustine, 286 f. ; auihropo- 

, logical, of body and soul, 304 0. ; 
metaphysical, 403 ff. ; of substances, 
with Descartes, 404 f. ; exception 
made in case of the passions, 413 f. ; 
controlling view of Enlightenment, 
448 ; moral, of Kant, 655 f. 

Dados, 443. 

Dtlhring, 032, 071 f. 

iiyafut, 140, 179 ; see also Folentlal, 
Power, Dynamic. 

Duns Scotus, personality and writings, 
311, 314 ; separates theology from 
philosophy, .322 f. ; metaphysical 
psychology, 324 f. ; indeterminism, 
330, 332 f. ; on relation of intellect 
and will, 334, 090 (330) ; on indi- 
viduality, 341 f. ; gave impetus to 
empirical science, 344 ; influence on 
Bacon, 384; on Descartes, 304; on 
Leibniz, 420, 423. 

Durkheim, 628. 

Duty, Stoics, 172 ; Kant, 651. 

Dynamic conception, Strato and the 
Stoics, 179, 280; Leibniz, 421, 050; 
theory of matter, Kant, 540, 660;^ 


SchclUng, 697 ; recent, 660 ; cf. 

S£nfui. 

Kbcrlianl, 440. 

Eckliart, 311, 314, 330, 332, 331 ff.. 
340, 306, 376, 683. 

Eclecticism, ancient, 101, 084 (66), 080 
(103) ; French in nineteenth century, 
027. 030, 049, 001 note; see Scepti- 
cism. 

Economic basis of history, 065; see 
Political Economy. 

Kephantus, 40, 60. 

Ecstasy, with Philo, 227 ; Neo-Platon* 
ism, 228 f.. 260. 

Education, in Plato's Republic, 127 ; 
of the human race through rovcla* 
tloo, 220 ; according to Lc^lng, 498; 
In Itousscau, 620 ; see also I’eda* 
gogics. 

172, 170, 187, 339. 

Ego. of Fichte, 693 17. 

Egoism, with llobbcs, 434 f.; Lamct- 
trio, etc., 616; combined witli Ulili- 
tmi^Um, 613 ff., 002 f., 071 ; Stir* 
ner's, 071, Nictzscho's. 078 f. ; u-a 
llcdouUm, Eplcurc.'inism, Individ- 
ualism. 

(»wXa, 113-116, 188, 408; cf. Idols. 

I £Iean*Ervlriai> School, 70, 82. 

I Elcatics, 28, SO, 34 ff.. 61 ff., 69 ff., 

I 80 f., 681 note, 686 noto; see alao 
Xenophanes. 

Elements, of Empedocles, 39 f. ; os 
homolomcrlai, wiUt Anaxagoras, 41 ; 
oM^thagorcans, 67 ; with Aristotle, 

Eiiunalion, In Alcxandrlanlsm, 242 f. ; 
as eternal necessity, 249 ; as a logical 
system, 260 f. ; vvith Erigcna, 289-291 . 

Emotions, ancient conception of, 166 ; 
Stoics on, 108; Descartes and Spi- 
noza, 412-414; Ilohbes, 413; Ideol- 
ogists, 467. 

Empedocles, 20 f., 30 f., 61 ff., 68 ff., 
02 . 

Empiricism, favoured by Nominalism, 
314 ; in Renaissance, SCO f., 302, 
370 f. 379; Bacon’s, 383 ff.; influ* 
cnced by mathematics, 387 f.; lake's, 
450 1.; of Hume, 470; Schelling's 
metaphysical, 010. 

Empirio-Critidsin, 051. 

!>' Kal way, 35, 600 ; cf. Pantheism. 

Encyclopedists, 4.30, 442. 

I End, see Teleology. 

Mpy€ta, 140, 144. 

I Energy, specific of the sense organs, 
06, 113 ; principle of conservation of 
energy, 066 f. ; see Conservation, and 
Mpyeia. 

Enfantin, 028. 

Engel, J. J., 440. 
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Engels, Er., 632, 665. 

Enlightenment, the Greek, 66 ff. ; 

■ philos. of, 437 ff. ; its meaning, 606 f., 
dominated by natural science, 624 ; 
cf. also 660. 

Ens realissimum, et perfectisshmim, 
292, 893, 408. 

Entelechy, of Aristotle, 140 ff. ; revived 
by Leibniz, 420. 

Epicharmus, 66. 

Epictetus, 213, 216, 230. 

Epicurus and Epicureanism, 168 f.; life 
and writings, 162 ; ethics and theory 
of life, 165 f., 170 f.; theory of the 
state, 173 fi., 686 (174), 328 ; view 
of Nature, 180, 182-186, 687 (204 
note) indeterminism, 193 f. ; logic and 
theory of knowledge, 198, 202 f., 205 j 
cf. also 211 1, 229, 252, 363, 369, 
521. 

Epistemology, or theory of cognition, 
origin of its problems, 68 ; of Greek 
cosmologists, 58-65 ; treated psycho- 
logically by Protagoras, 91 ff.; of 
Aristippus, 93 f.; of Socrates, 94 ff.; 
made basis of metaphysics, 101, 
104 ff.; of Democritus, 104 ff., 110 ft‘.; 
of Plato, 104 ff., 117 ff. ; the principle 
of Aristotle’s logic, 133 ; Stoic, 199, 
207 ff. ; of Sceptics, 200-202, 205-2d7 ; 
of Epicureans, 204 f.'; of Augustine, 
277-282 ; of Occam, 325 ; of Mysti- 
cism-, 335 ff.; of humanistic Renais- 
sance, 370; of Descartes, 392-394, 
403 ; of ■ Spinoza, 396, 408 f. ; of 

. Malebranche, 417 ; made central in 
philosophy of Enlightenment, 447 ; 
general character of modern is to 
emphasise inner experience, 466 ; of 
Locke, 467-469 ; of Berkeley, 469 ; of 
Collier, 471; of Hume, 472-477; 
of Condillac and Ideologists, 478 ff.; 
of Reid, 482 f. ; of Leibniz, 483 ; 
Wolff and his successors, 460 ff., 
484 ff.; of Kant’s pre-critical period, 
465 f., 485 f. ; general character , of 
his critical, 533 ; exposition of the 
same, 537-550 ; of Kant’s successors, 
573 ff.; Eichfe, 579; Schleiermacher, 
582; Herbart, ; 583 ff.; Schopen- 
hauer’s, 588 f. ; Hamilton, 638 ; 
Lotze, 644 ; Comte, 650 f.; Spencer, 
657-659 ; Nietzsche, 679 ; see also 
Knowledge and Signs. 

Erasmus, 360. 

Eratosthenes, 162. 

Erdmann, 631. 

Eric of Aux,, 273. 

Erigena, John Scotus, 271, 274, 289- 
291, 335, 419, 689 (274). 
Eschenmayer, 616. 

Esse, in intellectu and in- re,' 293, 393, 
408 ; objective, contrasted with subjec- 


tive, 325 ; with formaliter, 325, 393 ; 
with 7iosse and velle, Augustine, 
, 280 ; Campanella, 370. 

Essence, with Aristotle, 139, 141 and 
existence, 293 ff., 393, 408. • - ' 

Essenes, sect of, 213, 231. , 

Eternal truths,, see Verites. 

Eternity, of th§ world, Aristotle, 144 .f.; 
Origen, 263 f.; Plotinus, 249; and 
time, 287. ' . . . ' 

Ethics, principle of, .first propounded 
by Heraclitus, 63 ; problems raised 
by Sophists, 72 ff.; intellectualistic 
and eudmmonistic of Socrates, 77. ff.; 
of Democritus, 116 f. ; of Plato, 
123 ff.; the basis of his idealism, 
108 f., 117 f.; of Aristotle, 151 ff'.; of 
the Stoics, 163 ff.; of Epicureans, 165 
ff.; of Sceptics, 165, ff.; of Augustine, 
287 ; of Abelard, 308 ; of Thomas, 
332 f.; of Descartes and Spinoza, 
414 ; individualistic of eighteenth cen- 
tury, 500 ff.; three main questions, 
501 ; of Locke, 502 f; ; intellectual-, 
istic, of Clarke, etc., 503 f.; Leibniz 
and Wolff,' 505 ff.; esthetic of Shaf- 
tesbury and Hutcheson, 508 f. ; utili- 
tarian, of Benthain, 513, 522, ,602- 
. 064, 065 ; of J. S. Mill, 605 ff.; Butler 
and Paley, 514 ; egoistic, 515, utili- 
tarian, separated from egoism, II nine, 
516 ff.; of Smith, 517 f.; of . Kant, 
551-557 ; as chief philo.s. discipline, 
Eichte, 595 ; Schiller’s aesthetic, 
600 ff. ; of genius. Romanticists, 603 ; 
' bi-anch of aesthetics, - Herbart, 603; 
evolutionary theory of, 669, 662, 067- 
669 ; Green’s, 669 f. ; individualistics 
of Nietzsche, 679 ; see also Virtue, 
Virtues, Good. 

Eubulides, 71, 89. 

Eucken,' 633, 642. 

Euclid, 70 f., 89, 96, 102. 

Eudaemonism, in Greek ethics, 79 ff., 
87, 151 ; opposed by Kant, 652, 559,; 
in Utilitarianism, 662 ; see Hedonism, 
Utilitarianism. 

Eudemus, 161, 198. 

Eudorus, 216. 

Eudoxus, 103, 147, 186. ' 

Euemerus, 70. 

Euripides, 66. 

Eusebius, 216. 

Euthydemus, 89. 

Evil (see also Theodicy) in the world, 
195-197 ; negative with Plotinus and 
= matter, 247 ; Patristic doctrine of, 
252 f. ; negative with Augustine, 280 ; 
reduced to metaphysical and due to 
finiteness, Leibniz, 491 ; “radical,” 
Kant, 55.6.. 

Evolution, as opposed to .emanation, 

• 243 ; Comte on, 663, ; • as, principle in 
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rcccnl Uiought, 655-000; Iwo fonns 
. of, 050,001; iiicUiica,C5a, OOa.CCT- 
GOO; ill Hartmaan, 074; see al^o Dc- 
\L-lopmcnt, Natural wlccllou, etc. 
KaUtcnco ; sco t^cncc, anil alfu} God. 
KxpeHcnce, in oppohiUou to Uioughl, 
5^ f, ; Ut'inocritus and Tlato, 105 f.. 
110, 114 f. ; iniu'r and outer, 450 (. ; 
inner more certain tlian outer, 2700.. 
S45, TiOi {., 406 0. ; as liiblory of sal* 
ration, 276 f., :'.05; as sola basis of 
psycliolug)', (1:15; os organised sys* 
tern of plicnoincna ivllti Kant, 515 f. ; 
its conditions not lliemseires capable 
of being experienced, 577 ; cf. also 
Hmpiricism. 

Experiment, nith Bacon, •'181; with 
Galileo, SSS. 

Faculty, 451, 577, 034 !., 637 ; see also 
I’sycliologj*. 

FaiUi, and reason (sea Ucason), a priori 
■ of Kant, 551 0. ; Jocobi'sdoctrinoof, 
571. 

.Fcam, 028. 

Fechner, 632, 011 f. 

Fedor, 410. 

Feeling, witli Cyrenaics, 86 ; Vlctorinrs, 
305; lileologlnt/, 157; cntpliasized by 
Kotlsscau, 158 f. ; made basis of be> 
lief in uxiernal world and in cauMlity 
by Ilumc, 17-V477 ; Herder, 405 ; 
basis *of morality witU I'rotagoras, 
74 ; Shaftesbury, 50‘J ; and others, 
510; recognized as distinct /.acuity 
by Tcicns and Kant, 512; u priori, 
U)0 ; linmcdlata knowing, .lacobl, 
571; a.s communion with ilio indnite, 
582 ; CointQ on, 053; u:sUielic, 483 
509 f. 

Ferguson, 411, 510. 

Ferrari, 031. 

Ferri, 031. 

Feuerbach, 032,010 010 676,678. 

Fichte, J. G., lifo and wriilngs, 570; 
his character, 090 (670) ; concep- 
tion of philosophy and starting-point, 
579 f. ; dialectical method, 590 f. ; 
system, 693-606 ; pldlosophy of his- 
tory, 605 f. ; latest doctrine, 010; cf. 
also 432, 035-037, 040, 600, 001 note, 
676, 680. 

Fichte, r. II.. 032, 010. 

Ficiuo, 354, 368. I 

Figulus, 215. 

Final causes ; see Cause. ’ j 

Fiorentino, 031, 

Fire, as flrst principle, UeracUlus, 30, 
50. I 

■ Fischer, K., 13, 631, 642, 6G0, 

Fludd, 357. 

Fontenelle, 410. 

Force, moTing, Empedocles, 40; An- 
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ax.tgoras, 41 ; conscryalion of, 421, 
050; =:Uio absolute, 057, 059; to be 
! eliminated, O.il I.; see also Con- 
servation. 

Furcknowlcdgc of God, as argument of 
I detenninUni, 19d. 
do la Forge, .'181, 410. 

' Form, essential nature of things, with 
Democritus, 107, 111 0. ; with I’lato, 

, 107-109, 129 (bce also Idea); con- 

' irasted with matter by Aristotle, 
139 0. ; pure. 111 f. ; in psychology 
I of Schohistics, .324 f. ; with Avciroi^ 
.3.33; Individual Fonns with Scotus, 
311 ; used by Bacon, 384 f. ; distin- 
guished from content in ideas by 
l.ainbert. 401 ; by Kant, 405 f. ; pure 
Forms of sensibility, 405 f., 539-512; 
of tlic undersUnding, 541 f. ; fur- 
nlshi-d by Oio subject. Uclnhold, 570 ; 
51almon, 578 ; front without. Her- 
hart. 68.1. 

Fortl.age, 632, 537, 015 
Pouchcr, Sim., 355 
FouilWc, 663. 

Fowler, 629. 

Franck. A., 627. 

Franck, Sub., 35<l, 30.), SGS. 

Franckv, 145. 187, 58.3. 

Francki, 631. 

Francis of .>Iayro, 316, 312. 

I Franclsc.tns, 313 311. 

' FtaxT. 630. 

Frayssinoits, 028. 

Frcilegisus, 274. 

Frederick II. of Sicily, 319. 

Frederick 11. of Frus-sla, 446, 516. 
Freedom. cUiicai, maintained by Socra- 
tea, 101 ; dlsUnguitvlied from freedom 
of cboico by Fialo, 191 ; Aristotle’s 
conception of freedom, 102; Stoics’ 
detennlnUUc view*, 103; metaphyRl- 
cal freedom os indetonnlnism of Kpi- 
cunis, 104 f.; central conception with 
Church Fiathcrs, 683 (234); applied 
toGod by Patristic thought, 252 ; used 
to explain origin of evil, 252 f.; both 
maintained .ind denied by Augustine, 
282-285 ; maintained as determinism 
by Thomism, 320 f.; as indetermin- 
ism by Scotus* and Occam, 330 f.; as 
ethical, Buridan, .331, 690 (331); as 
source of enor, Descartes, .394 ; with 
Malebranche, 407 ; denied by Hobbes 
andSpinoza, 413 ; as postulate, Kant, 
564 f. 

Free thought, 448, 486 2. 

Fries, 673, 676. 

Fuibert, 302. 

Gabler, 040. 

Gale, Theophilus, 382. 

Gale, Thomas, 382. 
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Galen, 216, 316, 687 (216). 

yaKrivicrixds, 166 ; cf. 116. 

Galileo, 378 f., 3881, 3981, 400, 4021, 
410, 541, 691 (379). 

Gall, 627, 634, 663. 

Galuppi, 631, 636 note. 

Garat, 443, 522. 

Garve, 446. 

Gassendi, 355, 391. 

Gaunilo, 293. 

Gaza, Theod., 354. 

yipeais, with Plato, 106, 120. 

Genius, defined by Kant, 564 ; Schelling, 
607 ; as the end of history, 679 ; in 
morals, 6021, 6791 

Gennadius, 359. 

Gentilis, 382, 431. 

Geometry and geometrical method (see 
Mathematics) made supreme by Car- 

• tesians, 395-399 ; in philos. of law, 
432; opposed by Rudiger, Crusius, 
and Kant, 484 f. 

Georgius of Trebizond, 354, 359. 

Gerbert, 272, 275, 302. 

Gerson, 315, 323. 

Gersonides, 318. 

Geulincx, 379, 381, 396, 410, 415, 417, 
692 (381). 

Gibieuf, 381, 416. 

Gilbert, 275, 335. 

Gioberti. 631, 661 note. 

Gioja, 631. 

Glanvil, 474. 

Glogau, 633. 

Gnostics, 214, 217, 222, 224, 237, 239, 
243, 257. 

God (see also Deity, Theology), first 
philos. conception of, as matter, 
Anaximander, 34 ; as iv Kal ttcLv, 
Xenophanes, 341; his relation to 
the world in Hellenistic thought, 
235 ff.; exalted above all mind or 
mattei’, 237 (see “Negative Theol- 
ogy”); personality of, in Christian- 
ity, 238, 251 ; personality of, rejecte^ 
by Greek and Neo-Platonic thougtiC, 
238; implicit and explicit, 290, 346, 
619; source of truth for Augustine, 
2781; Anselm’s argument for exist- 
ence of, 292 f., 485 ; distinguished 
from deity by Gilbert, 335 ; the final, 
formal, and efficient caiise of universe 
with Bruno, 367 ; self-generation of, 
with Boehme, 375 ; Descartes’ proofs 
for, 3921; as sole substance with 
Descartes, 405; as '■^raison univer- 
selle ” with Malebranche, 407 ; as 
causa sui,” Spinoza, 408 ; as “na- 
tura naturans," 3351, 368, 409; as 
central monad, Leibniz, 424; his 
existence demonstratively certain, 
Locke, 469 ; arguments for, criticised 
by Kant, 5491; as postulate of a 


priori faith, 658; as identity ol 
thought and Being, Schleiermacher, 
582 ; as moral world-order, Fichte, 
595 ; as the Infinite, Schelling, 609 ; 

. as Idea, Hegel, 611 ; personality of, 
in Hegelian School, 639 1 ; as general 
consciousness, Fechner, 645. 

Goethe, 366, 530, 597 S., 599, 698 (599), 
602, 656. 

Godwin, 522. 

Goring, 633, 651. 

Good, the, Socrates leaves it undefined, 
79 ; virtue with Antisthenes, 83 ; 
pleasure with Aristippus, 85 ; Idea 
of, with Plato, 122 f., 125 ; happiness 
or well-being with Aristotle, 151 ; 
pleasure with Epicurus, 1651, 170; 
virtue with Stoics, 168 ; absorption 
in the deity with Neo-Platonists, 250 ; 
contemplation with Augustine, 286 f. ; 
and Thomas, 333 f.; love with Scotus, 
334 ; intellectual love of God with 
Spinoza, 435 ; recognized by God’s 
wisdom, acc. to Thomas, 332 ; result 
of God’s will, Scotus, 332 ; high- 
! est good = perfection with Leibniz, 
505 ; Kant’s doctrine of, 555 ; hedo- 
nistic view of, 662 ; Carlyle’s, 665 ; 
Mill’s, 667 ; Green’s, 670 ; “beyond 
good and bad,” 678 f. 

Gorgias, 30, 69, 71, 89 f. 

Goschel, 640. 

Gottfried of Fontaine, 330. 

Gottsched, 444. 

Grace, realm of, opposed to nature, 
318 ff.; irresistible with Augustine, 
282, 284 ; supported by Thomas, de- 
nied by Scotus, 334. 

Grammar, blended with logic with the 
Sophists, 88, 96 ; Terminists, 342 f. ; 
Humanists, 360. 

Gratry, 661. 

Gravitation, 388, 402. 

Green, T. H., 630, 663, 669 f. 

Gregory of Nyssa,‘2'53:, 2Bl. 

Grimm, 443. 

Grote, 71. 

Grotius, 382, 427, 431f., 526. 

Gundling, 520. 

Gunther, 633, 661 note. 

Guyau, 628, 670. 

Haeckel, 632. 

Hall, 630. 

Hamann, 510, 569, 576, 593. 

Hamilton, 624, 629, 638 f. 

Hansch, 444. 

Hardenberg, see Novalis. 

Harmony, of the world, according to 
Heraclitus, 36, 49 f. ; and spheres, 
Pythagoreans, 45 ; Bruno, 367 f. ; 
Shaftesbury, 489 ; pre-established ac- 
cording to Leibniz, 416 note 1, 424, 
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483; belvrecn lubiU&cUi GcuUqCx, 
415 ; Iho Mul 03. 

HirriJi.05a 

Han]cy«4IO, 455. 4b0.£lX 
llartmaad, 033, Ct0-4)19, 0i3 f. 
llarrey, 403. 

Uauriau, 037. 

Hcarcs, m realm of onlcr and iwrfcc-. 
don, acconllus (o Anaxa^raa, 4t f.. 
61 : l^yUasurvaiu, 57 ; ArUtodv. 
147. 

|{i\loiiUm and UcdoaUu, 70, (L ; 
f. ; o( Upicuru*, 105 f., 170 f.; 
of I'yrrbo, 107; of LuuiuHe, cu:., 
515; of Ikndiatn, C03>001; crid* 
cImmI by ColcrU;;o and Carlyle, 001 i . ; 
by Gtvcq, 070 ; irasj^ndM by UUl, 
Odd t . : of SpcQCcr, C07 f. ; ku at«> 
Cyrcnalc*. EitlcurcaoUu). 

Kihlcf, UUlltarlaaUm aud HuiLi>> 
> moniim. 

.. / UfSel. conccpvloa of UUWty of y>blls>*d. 
phy, IQ f., 13 : Ccoeral work aa pbit* 
oaopber. 600; Ufa axul uritinpi, i 
671 1, 007 (671): dUlKUcal method. 
603, 003 (60J) ; relation to iUato. 
010;syaum.0u-016,cil.0i0.0t0f.. 
010, 063, 066. 060 f.. COl. 073, 074. 
077, 091. 

IlrKellaa aeUool. 031 6. 033 ff., 076. 
llreeaUa, 70, 07. 

UelletiUdo plUloaopUy. 166 S. 
llelmholu, 033, 013, 066. 
ildmunt, :167. 

UelrcUtu, 413, 616. 
lleminlug, 303. 

Utiuutcrbuya, 610. 
iivnads, 361, 070. 

Henry of tibcnl, 314, 330 f., 310 f., 316. 
llcnucli, 416. 

Heraclctdes Lembua, 101. 

UeradeUlca of I’ontua, 103. 

Hcnclitua, general character of hta 
thought. 30; lifo and vriiUngt, SO; 
as a reformer, 0B3 (30) ; conception 
of tho universe, 30 fl. ; of iho cosmio 
process, 40 6, 087 (181) > of cogiil* 
tion, 68 f. ; lulluence on rroL.'i;ronu, 
02; on tho Stoics, 160,200, 087 (1801; 
ou iEnesideoms, 300; bis principio 
active in Fichte, 606, 012 nolo; cf. 
also 72. 118. 

llerbart, miscalled a realUt, 600 noto ; 
life and writings, 673, 007 (672) ; 
metaphysics, 683-680, 692; psychol- 
ogy, 677, 680 f. ; ethics, 003 f. ; peda- 
gogics, 680 noto 3, 003 (680); bis fol- 
lowers, 031, 037, 010. 

Herbert of Cherbury, 370, 382, 430, 
449 f., 406. 

Herder, personality and writings, 430, 
440, 670 ; psychology, 404 f., Inilu- 
enced by Shaftesbury, 480, 607 ; his 


Tlcw Of history, 627 f., 001 (627); 
in literature, 600 ; InllucocoonKant, 
660; criUcU^ Kant. 670 ; intIucnccU 
by .Spinora, 
llcrrdltv, 060 f. 
llcrvunlus (I'scudo.), 377. 

Ilcmica CrrimscgUtus), 3101 
IfenurA, Vr., 033. 

IlcrnitUo writings, 337, 337. 
llcrmippiu. 101. 

Ifcrwcbil, 030. 
llcrta. 061. 

Ifcterbuomy In murali, 662 L 
lllcetus, 60. 

Itlckuk. CJa 
litcrvclrs. 318. 
lUtdcUn uf Lavatdln, 276. 
llinricU, 010 . 
lllpioans. 67. 
llipplus. CO, 71, 73 7., bd. 

Hip}<o. 70. 

Hlp;>udamus, GO, 74. 
llipiocratcji, 07, 310. 

Ilippolytus, 314, 317. 

HUtory, idiitiMopIiy of, 10; lu wordi 
llni nrcoguUcti by Clteru, J77 : prob- 
lem of. tlrst suggesutt by Christi- 
anity, 366 If. ; rairisdo views of, 
360 If.; wiUi .Vugxtstlnr, 386 f.; 
Lradng’s miuc for, 4i4 f. ; worth of, 
examined by ifouaseau. 636 ; philoso- 
phy of. wlut Vko,630i viliU lUtder. 
637. 001 (637): uith Kant. 660; with 
Schiller. OOl f. ; UuimutticUts, 006; 
tlcliU*. 006 f. : di-precialcd by Scho- 
l«uliauer, 031. 061; Comte's, 06U- 
063; nvaU'rialUdc, tl6l {.*, Han- 
mauii, U73 ; os central principio wiUi 
Urgcl, 012; economic basis of, 066; 
contrasted wiilt naUiral science, 036, 
018 fl.. OOt (627): Its Imiucuco In 
principle of evolution, Q20. 066 ff., 
067; NIctucho'a view of, 070. 

Hlstoty of Philosophy, see Pliilobophy. 
llobbfM, life and wrltlngM, 381 ; meilKM, 
389; atUtmlo towanl religion, 400; 
on teleology, 40 1 ; umtUcmaUca tliu 
only rallona] sclenct’, thought a 
reckoning, 401 ; mechanical eoncc|>- 
tlon, 4l3 ; Hvnsuallstio psychology. 
413; determinism, 413; theory of 
stale and society, 431-434 ; opposed, 
436 ; Intiucnco on die Knllgliteninvnt, 
448 f., 602. 613 f., 614. 617, 018 f.; cf. 
also 403, 400, 411, 407, 608, 68tl. 
Hodgson, 030. 

llolbach, 443, 610; see also de 

fa ^Tature. 

Homo. 441, 610 f. 

Ilomolomerlal of Anaxagoras, 41, 

Iluct, 306. 

Hugo do Qroot, sco (iroUus. 

Hugo of Su Victor, 276, 306, 324, 334. 
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Humboldt, 520. 

Humanism, 349 ff., 362 £f., 360; aas- 
thetio in Germany, 602, 

Humanity, religion of, 653. 

Hume, life and writings, 441 ; charac- 
ter, 693 (441); “impressions and 
ideas,” 463, 657 ; theory of knowl- 
edge, 472-477 ; on causality, 474^76 ; 
ethics, 6161; conception of “sym- 
pathy,” 517, 694 (517); on natural 
religion, 4941; “Natural History of 
Eeligion,” 497; influence on Kant, 
535, 537 note 4, 545 ; on Spencer, 657 ; 
cf. also 415 note 1, 574 note 7 , 579, 
635, 650, 

Hutcheson, 441, 509. 

Huxley, 630, 669. 

Huyghens, 380, 421. 

Hylozoism, of the Milesians, 32, 44,48; 
dynamic, with Strato, 179 ; material- 
istic, in Ikance, 458, 480, 493. 

Ibn Tofail, see Ahubacer. 

Ideal, esthetic, 564, 613 ; moral, of Soc- 
rates, 79; of Plato, 125; Aristotle, 
151; of the Sage, 164 fi,; Green on, 
669; “beyond good and bad,” 678; 
of Reason, Kant, 549. 

Idealism, Plato’s system of, 116-131; 
psychological and epistemological of 
Occam, 325 f.; Neo-Platonic of Eck- 
liart, 335; subjective, of Berkeley, 
470; of Collier, 471; transcendental 
or critical of Kant, 541, 543; devel- 
opment by Kant’s successors, 668 ff. ; 
Fichte’s definition of, 580 ; his sub- 
jective, 596, 642, 660 ; Schelling’s 
objective, 597-699 ; absolute or Spino- 
zistic, 608 ; religious, 609 f. ; Schiller’s 
■ccsthetic, 600^02; Hegel’s logical, 
611-615; recent, 642, 660,680; influ- 
ence on British thought, 620, 664, 663, 
665 ; teleological of Lotze, 643 f.; see 
also Ideas, Neo-Platonism. 

Ideas, (1) In Platonic or related senses : 
with Plato, 109, 118 ff.; Aristotle’s 
criticism on Plato’s Ideas, 133 ; their 
influence on him, 142 f.; Plato’s the- 
ory opposed by Stoics and Epicureans, 
203 ; innate, 204 ; Plato’s Ideas trans- 
formed to thoughts of God by Neo- 
l^thagoreanism and Neo-Platonism, 
233; Philo’s doctrine, 240 f.; Ploti- 
nus, 245 ; Augustine, 279 ; in mediacVal 
thought (see Universals); revived by 
Kant as necessary problems of reason, 
549; ethical of Ilerbart, 604; Neo- 
Platonic of Schelling, 609, 617 ; as 
God’s intuition of himself, 610; God 
as Idea, Hegel, 611 ; state as Idea, 
613 ; Idea as object of testhetic con- 
templation with Schopenhauer, 621; 
= the “logical factor” in reality, 


Hartmann, 646 ; rejected by Feuer- 
bach, 641, 675; see also Idealism, 
Plato, Neo-Platonism, Conception. ■ 

, (2) In sense of a mental modifica- 
tion or content (Ger. Vorstellunff)': 
transition from Platonic usage, 203, 
306, 450 ; Locke on, 450 f . ; copies of 
impressions, Hume, 453, 472 ff. ; and 
Spencer, 658 f.; abstract, how formed, 
Locke, 461 ; a fiction, Berkeley, 452, 
470 ; innate, of Cicero and Eclectics, 
204 ; of Descartes, 392, 449 ; of Cud- 
worth, 449; as virtual determining 
principles, with Leibniz, 463; with 
Kant, 465 f. ; with Tetens, 466. 

Identity, principle of, exaggerated with 
Sophists, 89 f. ; of thought and being 
with Parmenides, 37 f.; with Schleier- 
macher, 582 ; system of, 608. 

Ideology, 457 ff., 478 ff., 627, 634 f. 

Idols, Bacon’s doctrine of, 383 f. 

Image, 113-115, 188, 450. 

Imagination, 281, 306 f., 644, 547, 563, 
694. 

Imitation, as essence of art, 153 f., 483 f. 

Immanence and transcendence of God, 
1781, 235 ff., 242 ff., 245, 337 1, 011. 

Immaterialism, Plato’s, 109, 116 ff,; 
Leibniz, 421 ff. 

Immortality of the soul, in myth, 02 
note 1, 085 (123); problematic with 
Socrates, 79; asserted with Plater, 
124, 685 (123) ; and in Platonism ,'232 ; 
with Aristotle, 1501; Stoics, 187; 
lost in pan-psychism, 3391; not de- 
monstrable according to Duns and 
Occam, 322 ; maintained in Deism, 
4951; postulate with Kant, 5551; 
debated in Hegelian School, 639 ff. 

Impenetrability, 404, 467. 

Imperative, categorical, of Kant, 551 ff; ; 
of Fichte, 594 ; hypothetical, 551 f. 

Imperfection, see Evil and Theodicy. 

Impressions, source of all ideas, with 
Hume, 453, 472 ff. ; Spencer, 657. 

Indeterminism, 1941, 329 ff.; see Free- 
dom. 

Indian Wisdom, 621. 

Indifierentism, 297 ; theological, 427. 

Individualism, of Democritus, 116; of 
Greek epigones, 163 ff. ; of Epicurus, 
170 f. ; of Renaissance political theory 
432 ; of Hobbes and Spinoza, 434 1 ; 
of the eighteenth century, 500 f. ; of 
Leibniz, 423, 507 ; of Shaftesbury, 
508f. ; of political theory in eighteenth' 
century, 520 ; of Romanticism, 603, 
674 ; of Bentham, 663 1 ; of Spencer, 
668 ; of Stirner, Bahnsen, Nietzsche. 
674-680. 

Individuality, problem of, 337 ff. 

Induction with Socrates, 97 ; Aristotle 
on, 137 ; Bacon’s, 384-380 ; con- 
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♦trastcd'witb Galileo’s method, 388;! 
Descartes’ theory of, SOO. I 

Infinite, regarded by Greeks ns Imper- 
fect, -10; the, of Anaximander, 33; 
contradictious involved in conception | 
of, iicno, 41; transfonuation in the 

. conception of, from Greek to Xco- 
PlatonUt and modem vlcnrs, 083 f. 
(238) ; attributo of tho deity, Nco- 

• Platonism, 230; of divlno wi)l,Origcu, 

. 232 ; of God with Cnsanus, ; 

of Uio world in ilto CoiKmican system 
and with Bruno, S03 f. ; of the divhio 
substance, with Descartes, 403 ff.; of 
attributes and luotlcs, with Spinoza, 
400 f. ; felt in religion, according to 
Schleiermachcr, 382 ; as occasion of 
tliQ antinomies, with Kant, 3>V) ; of 
tho Ego find its activity, with Fichte, 
59i; unknowable according to Hamil- 
ton, 033; opiMScd by Dfiliring, 071. 

Innatencss, of idc:is, Cicero and Eclec- 
tics, 201; Descartes, .302 : iferhert, 
Cudworth, 449 ff. ; virtual, 403 f. ; of 
moral truths, G03; controverted by 
Locke, 430 ; by Hcrbart, 3S-'l ; evolu- 
tionary explanation of, 033 f. 

Intellect, its reiation to will with 
Thomlsts and Scotisls, 320 if. ; active 
and passive wiili Alexander Aphro- 
fllsias and Avertocs, :130 f. ; as llnito 
mo<!e, 403; Infinito mode, 410; in- 
c.ipabIo of knowing the world, 070; 
scu al&o Uudecbtaudlns, Ucavsn, 
Nous, Will, Intcllcctualism. 

Iniellccttialism, of early hcicncc, 02; 
of Socrates, 79 f. ; of Democritus, 
tl<) f.; of Aristotle, 131, 131; of 
Augustine, 280 f. ; of Thomas, 330, 
3.TJ f.; of Eckhart, 334-337; of 
Ciarkc, 301 ; opposed by Comte, 03-3 ; 
contrasted with voluntarism, 034, 
070 ff. ; united with voluntarism by 
Ilaiimann, 040 f. ; sec Voluntarism. 

Intellectual perception, 581, 591 n. 

Intuitive knowledge, with Plato, 118 f.; 
Occam,342f.; Descartes, 302; L^ke, 
407 f. ; Ilume, 472 f. 

Intuitive understanding, with Kant, 
547, 507. 

Irensus, 217, 221 f., 221, 220,232,259, 

201 . 

Irony, with Socrates, 07 ; of Uio 
lloinantlcists, 005, 011, 620, 080. 

Irrationalism, 015 fl. ; SclielHng’s, 
010 S.; Schopenhauer's, 020 S., (DO, 
072 f.; Bahnsen’s, 075 f. 

Irwing, 445. 

Iselin, 527. 

Isidore of Sevilla, 270, 273. 

Jacobi, 609, 673 ff., 688, 694, 002, 090 
f6C9). 


Jamblicbus, 31, 216, 218, 220, 222, 220, 
250. 

James, 030. 

Janet, 027. 

•lanscnisls, 410. 

Jaucourt, 443. 

Jesuits, 410, 434, 001 note. 

Jesus, his inllucncc, 223; as centre of 
world’s history, 250 H. 

Jevons, 020, 000. 

Jewish philosophy, 317. 

Joachim of Floris, 319. 

John of Brescia, 320, 

John of Damascus, 271, 273. 

, John of UocbcUo, 344. 

' John of Salishur}', 270, 307, 300. 
Jouffroy, 027, 030. 

Joule, 055. 

Judgumnt, Aristotle’s treatment of, 
13517.; Stoics, 207 f.; with Augustine, 
278-2^, 301 ; Descartes, 391 ; with 
I Ilamus, as an equation, 479, 030; 
synthetic a priori, how possible, 533, 
633, 612; as a faculty, 601 ; Kant’s 
Critique of, 659 ff. ; see also Logic. 
Julian, 218- 
Jung. 381, 397. 

I Jus naiurale, 177 ; see Law, and UighU 
Justice, as principle of tho state, with 
Plato, 127 ; Godwin on, 622 ; as end 
I and criterion, with Bcnlham, CC3 i. ; 

I Spencer on, 008. 

Justin .Martyr, 214, 217, 223 f., 237, 

I 250, 08? (217). 

jColokatjnlhia, Soemtes, 79; Shaftes- 
bury,* 509. 

i Kant, conception of philosophy, 4 ; life 
I ami development, ^1-5.30, 005 (532, 
5^15); wrilinga of prc-critical period, 
445; of critical period, 630, 095 (635, 
630) ; his pro-critical thought, 405 f., 
474 note 3, 478, 479 f.,485 f.,400 ; criti- 
cal period, general character, 533 ff . ; 
bis Critique of l*ure Keason, 637-650, 
005 (537) ; of Practical Ueason, 661- 
550, 005 (651) *, pbilos. of religion, 
660 f., 095 (657) ; of law, 657 f. ; of 
history, 658 f. ; Critique of Judg- 
ment, 600 f. ; esthetics, 601 ff.,095 
(6.59), 090 (601) ; teleology, 400, 
505-507 ; influence on succeeding 
thought, 630, 500, 573 ; his doctriue 
of thing-in-Itself criticized and trans- 
fonned, 67.‘J-600 ; cf. also 108, 432, 
484, 0.75 f., 638, 040, 042, 050. 680 ; see 
also Neo-Kantians. 

Kantlans, 570, 676 f. 

Aristotle’s doctrine of, 163 1 
Kepler, 378 £., 388, 402. 

Kidd, Benjamin, 662 note. 

Kirchhoff, 651. 
von Kirchmann, 633. 
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Knapp, 643 note. 

Knowledge, as participation in world 
consciousness, 63 f. ; as copy of 
reality, 114, 119, 202, 325, 468, 643 ; 
cf. also Signs; as recollection, 118 ff., 
223 ; as impersonal and super-per- 
sonal function, 339 f., 679 ; as rela- 
tion, with Lotze, 644 ; as relation to 
the object, with Kant, 538 ff. ; limits 
of, with Socrates, 97 f. ; with Locke, 
468; with Hume, 476; with Kant, 
546 f. ; with Maimon, 579 f. ; with 
Comte, 660 ; in agnosticism, 638, 657 ; 
as end in itself, 23, 350 ; as set over 
against faith, 322 f., 574 ; as power, 
Bacoii, 386, 434 f. ; sovereignty of, 
650 ; problems of, see Epistemology. 
Knutzeu, 444. 

Koppen, 689. 

Krause, 669, 671, 610. 

Krug, 573, 581. 

Kruger, 445. 

Laas, 633. 

Labanca, 631. 

Labriola, 631. 

Labruyfere, 515. 

Lactantius, 217. 

Ladd, 630. 

Lamarck, 480, 653, 666. 

Lambert, 445, 461, 480. 

Lamennais, 628, 649. 

Lamettrie, 442, 455 ff., 479 f., 616, 641. 
Lancelin, 622. 

Lanfranc, 275. 

Lange, 633, 642. 

Language, bearing on philos. studies 
by Sophists, 87 f., 96 ; by Abelard, 
306 ; by Ramus, 361 ; Locke on, 461 ; 
Condillac, 478 ; Humboldt, 602 ; de 
- Ronald, 648, 

Languet, 433. 

Laplace, 479 f. 

Larochefoucauld, 515. 

Laromiguifere, 627, 634 f. 
Latitudinarians, 486. 

Law, first grasped clearly by Heraclitus, 
37, 50 ; suggested by mathematics 
and astronomy, Pythagoreans, 56 f. ; 
relation to Nature, 73 ; emphasised 
by Democritus, 111 ; by Stoics, 181 ; 
contrasted with fact, 398, 566 ; as 
general fact, Comte, 651 ; of Nature, 
as moral authority, Stoics, 171 f. ; 
■ Cicero, 177 ; Abelard, 308 f. ; Thomas, 
326 ; Renaissance, 435 ; Enlighten- 
ment, 503 ; in history, 652-654; see 
Nature and Right; cf. 299 note 2. 
Lazarus, 631, 642. 

Leechman, 629. 

Leftvre, 354. 

Leibniz, writings, 382, 444 ; life, 443 f. ; 
character, 693 (444) ; his method, 


397-399 ; distinction betvreen eternal 
and contingent truths, 398 f.; prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason, 399 ; atti- 
tude toward mechanism and tele- 
ology, 420-426, 694 (627) ; dynamical 
standpoint, 421, 666 ; monadology, 
422 ff. ; pre-established harmony, 
424, 483 ; anticipation of principle 
of evolution, 421-424, 666 ; on innate 
ideas, 462-464 ; on knowledge of ex- 
ternal world, 483; theodicy, 4911, 
672 f. ; optimism, 492, 673 ; ethical 
principle of perfection, 605 ; influence 
on Kant, 465, 635, 638, 566 ; on Fries, 
575 ; Reinhold, 676 ; Maimon, 578 ; 
contrasted with Eichte, 693 ; influ- 
ence on Hegelians, 632, 640 ; cf. also 
379, 483 1, 486 1, 490, 494, 601, 611, 
619, 627, 583. 

Leroux, 628. 

Lessing, 439, 446, 497, 498 f. 
Leucippus, 29 1, 42 1, 62 ff., 60, 108, 
111, 128 1 
Lewes, 11, 630. 

Lewis, 629. 

Liberatore, 631, 

Liebmann, 633, 642, 

Life, as principle of explanation with 
Ionics, 32 ; with Aristotle, 141 ; with 
Leibniz, 422 ; as limit to mechanical 
theory, 566 ; as central conception of 
Schelling’s philos. of Nature, 698. 
Lips, 365. 

Littr5, 628. 

Locke, leader of English Enlighten- 
ment, 439 ; life and writings, 440. 
692 (440) ; psychology, 450 f., 453; 
on knowledge of external world, 
467 f. ; on existence of God, 469 ; 
attitude toward rationalism, 694 (452 
note) ; on toleration, , 487 ; ethics, 
502 f., 613 ; on the state, 519 ; influ- 
ence in Prance, 456 ff. ; developed 
by Berkeley, 469 ; and -Hume, 472 ; 
criticised by Leibniz, 462-464 ; cf, 
also 114, 391, 404, 537, 

Logic, defined, 20 ; Sophists, 88 ff. ; 
Socrates, 97 f. ; Plato’s, or dialectic, 
119 ff. ; Aristotle’s, 132-138, 686 
(142) ; Peripatetics, 197 f. ; Stoics, 
l98 f. ; hypostatisation of logical pro- 
cesses by Porphyry and Proclus, 
260 f. ; main topic of Middle Ages, 
270 f. ; logical relations identified with 
metaphysical, 290, 686 (142) ; formal 
logic the only possible for empiricism, 
860 f. ; of Ramus, 361 ; terministic 
of Occam, 342 ; Hobbes, 404 ; Con- 
dillac, 478 f. ; developed by Hamilton 
and others to an algebraic calculus, 
629, 639; transcendental, of Kant, 
643 ; this attacked by Herbart, 683 ; 
metaphysical, of Hegel, 611 ff., 646; 
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recent tendencies, 660 ; the logical 
inadequate to explain reality, 143, 
341, 399, 425, 476, 485, 5C6, 641, 
047 f., 670 ; see also Dialectic, Realism. 
Logos, doctrine of, with Heraclitus, 
36 f.; Stoics, 180 f., 180; inOuence 
of Stoic doctrine on Christian, 223 f.\ 
Philo’s doctrine of, 241 f.; Origen, 
254. 

Longinus, 218, 233. 

Lossios, 446, 401. 

Lotze, 624, 632, 643 f., 660, 681. 
Lowndes, 620. 

Lucretius, 162, 686 (102). 

Lullus, 316, 321, 397. 

Luther, 366, 364 f. 

Lyceum, see Peripatetic School. 
Lycophron, 74 f. 

Mably, 443, 623. 

AlaccbiarelU, 382, 420 t 
Mach, 661. 

Mackenzie, 630. 

Mackintosh, 029. 

Macrocosm and microcosm, 187, 366 ff. 
422 f. 

Magnenus, 356. 

Maieutic, 07. 

Maignanus, 355. 

Maimon. 570. 578, 690 (670). 
Malmonides, 318 f., 321. 

Mainidnder, 633. 

Atalstre, Jos. de, 027, 648. 

Malebranche, 379, 381, 406, 407, 410, 
416 f., 436, 471, 480, 630, 601 note. 
Mamlanl, 631. 

Man, identified with animal world, 
62 f., 463 f., 456 f.; as measure, 92; 
as centre of creation and end of 
history, 201 ; as microcosm, 347, 
309 ff.; reverence for, Kant’s ma- 
terial principle. 663 ; as object of 
religious veneration, Comte, 662 f.; 
capacity for perfection, 626, 672, 
MandeviUe, 441, 615 f., 621 f. 

Mani and Manichseism, 239 f., 280, 
Mansel, 629, 638. 
l^larcianus Capella, 273, 290. 

Marcion, 221, 258. 

Marcus Aurelius, 213, 210, 230. 
Mariana, 382. 

Alarsb, 680. 

Marsilius of Inghen, 316. 

Marsilius of Padua, 346, 426, 432. 
Martin, 627. 

Martiaeau, K., 629. 

Martineau, Jas., 630. 

Marx, 632, 656. I 

Matenallsm, of Leucippus, 43; of I 
Democritus, 108, 109 ff.; of Epicu- 
reans, 183-186; of Stoics, 186* ofj 
i-.Hobbes, 413 : of Splnoza'a ^berertta, ' 
464 ; of Hartley, etc., 466 f.; French, 


466-458, 479 ff.; culminates in the 
Sysieme de la Xature, 481 ; in psy- 
chology of nineteenth century, 634; 
of Feuerbach, 641, 656 ; moral, 671 ; 
recent, 642 f,; as pbilos. of history, 
065. 

Mathematics, with Pythagoreans, 46- 
47, ikl f.; in Plato’s system, 120 ; in- 
fluence on modem philos., 872 f., 379, 
387-389, 395-399; on Spinoza, 396, 
418; on Comte, 061, 663; dlstin- 
guisbed from pbilos. by Kant, 485 ; 
the sole demonstrative science with 
Hume, 473; how possible, 539 ff.; 
see also Geometrical Method, 
hfatter, cosmic, of Ionics, 82 ; Anaxl- 
I manner, 33; opposed to form by 
Aristotle, 139 u.; accessory cause, 
144 ; Non-being or space with Plo- 
I tinus, 240 f.; evil, 247 ; regarded os 
self-moved, etc., by AverroSs, 838; 
Identified with space by Descartes 
! and Spinoza, 406, 410 ; Kant's dy- 
namic theory of, 640 ; contradiction 
I in conception of, Ueihart, 584, 
Maupertuis, 442, 478, 489. 

Maximus Conf., 274. 

I Maximus of Tyre, 310. 

I Mayer, 033, 065. 

McCosb, 629. 

I Mechanics, created by Galileo, 888 ; In* 

I fiuence on pbilos., 400 f.; lit. of, 69SP 
(^0) ; recent theories, 651. 
'Mechanism and mechanical view of 
world, Leucippus, 63 ; with Strato, 
170 ; Epicurus, 183 ; Galileo, Des-. 
cartes, Spinoza, 401 ; opposed by' 
Cudwortb, etc., 401 f.; reconciled 
with teleology by Leibniz, 420 ff.; 
opposed by Schelling and Goethe, 
698 f.; influential in this century, 

I 624 f.; in associational psychology, 

I 636 ; see also Materialism, Natural- 
I ism. 

Medici, Cosmo d', 354. 

Medicine, independent origin, 2; aetio- 
logical, 66 : magical, with Paracelsus, 
373. 

Megarisns, 70 f., 82, 89. 

Meier, F., 445. 

Meiners, 440. 

Melaucthon, 350, 859, 364, 426. 

Melissus, 28, 30, 44. 

Mellto, 217. 

Mendelssohn, 445, 478, 483, 607, 512. 
621. 

Menedemus, 72. 

Metaphysics, origin of name, 19 ; 
grounded anew by Democritus and 
Plato, 104; Plato’s teleological, 128; 
(»nnected with logic, 133; of Aris- 
totle, 139 ff.; of Theophrastus, 178; 
of Stoics, 160; religious,' 214 ff.; of 
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logical genera and species, 271 ff.; 
of inner experience, 276 ff.; logical, 
of Realism, 290 ff.; of Nominalism, 
296 ; of psychology, 323 f. ; Boehme’s, 
374 f. ; as mathematical physics, Des- 
cartes, 393 ; Bacon’s def. of, 401 ; 
Spinoza’s, 408 ff.; Leibniz, 420 ff.; 
Wolff, 482 ; Berkeley, 470 ; as basis for 
morals, 503 f. ; Kant’s attitude toward, 
465, 478, 486, 537 ; of intellectual per- 
ception, 592 ; of the irrational, 616 ff. ; 
Lotze’s, 644 ; recent idealistic, 642; 
historical with Comte, 652. 

Method, maieutic of Socrates, 97 ; 
modified by Plato, 118 f.; Aristotle’s 
deductive, 137 ff. ; scholastic, 312, 344 ; 
inductive, 97, 118, 137, 344, -384; 
problem raised in Renaissance, 378, 
383 ; of Bacon, 383 ; of Galileo and 
Kepler, 388 ; of Descartes, . .^89 ff. ; 
of Hobbes, 389 ; Descartes’ method 
misunderstood by his disciples, 395 ; 
geometrical, supreme with Spinoza, 
396 f. ; continued by Wolff, 482; 
criticized by Rudiger and Criisius, 
484 f. , exploded by Kant, 485 ; in- 
adequacy of psychological, x'ecog- 
nised by Kant, 533 ; critical of Kant, 
533 ; dialectical of Fichte and Hegel, 
591 f. ; historical compared with that 
of natural science, 648, 651, 653 f., 
657, 660. 

Metrodorus, 76, 684 (30). 

Metrodorus the Epicurean, 162, 

Michael Psellos, 342. 

Microcosm, see Macrocosm. 

Milesians, 28 f., 32 ff., 48 ff. 

Mill, James, 629, 665. 

Mill, J. Stuart, 629, psychology and 
method, 635, 654, 660 ; ethics, 665-667. 
Milton, 433. 
pdjUT7(7is, 47, 120. 

Mind (see Spirit, Soul, Psychology), 
mode of consciousness, 406. 

Minucius Felix, 214, 217, 224. 

Mode, all bodies and minds modes 
of spatiality and consciousness, Des- 
cartes, 406 ; infinite and finite of 
Spinoza, 409 f.; everything a mode 
of both attributes, 420. 

Moderatus, 215. 

Moleschott, 632. 

Monad, Bruno’s conception of, 371, 
Leibniz, 423. 

Monism, original presupposition, 32 ff. ; 
metaphysical, of the Eleatics, 37 ff. ; 
of the spirit, in Neo-Platonism, 240 ff. ; 
in the Renaissance, 367 ff. ; modem 
so-called, 632, 643. 

ilonotheism, pantheistic with Xeno- 
phanes, 34 ; of Cynics, 85 ; theistic 
with Aristotle, 145 f. ; as final form 
of religion, 497, f. . ... 


Montaigne, 355, 362, 376, 403. 

Montesquieu, 443, 516. 

Moral law, with Kant, 552 ; see Ethics. 

Morals, Plato’s, 125 ff. ; ascetic, 230 ; in 
eighteenth century, 502 ff. ; of master 
and slaves, 679 ; see Ethics. 

“Moral sense,” 509, 517. 

More, Henry, 382, 402,404, 435, 450, 503. 

More, Thomas, 382, 427 ff. 

Morell, 629. 

Morelly, 443, 523. 

Morgan, 441. 

Morgan, Lloyd, 630. 

Moritz, 445. 

Motekallemin, 317. 

Motion, as basis of mediating attempts, 
39 ; the essence of change, 43 ; early 
theories of its cause, 52 ff. ; contra- 
dictions in conception of, Zeno, 55 ; 
basis of feelings with Cyrenaics, 86 ; 
of perceptions with Protagoras, 92 ; 
with Democritus, 113 f., 115 f. ; with 
Aristotle, 147 f. ; made cause of all 
cosmic processes by Galileo, 388, 410 ; 
conservation of, Descartes, 411. 

Motives, Greek theories, 72, 75, 79 f. ; 
eighteenth century, 501, 514-517 ; 
Mill, 666 ; see Freedom, and Will. 

Music, theory of Pythagoreans, 45. 

Musonius, 216. 

Mulazilin, 318. 

Mysteries, 124, 685 (123). 

Mystics and Mysticism, source in Neo- 
Platonism, 227 ; a factor of Med. 
philos., 266 ff., 275, 304 ff., 333, 409, 
487, 583 ; of Biran, 636. 

Myths, with the Sophists, 76 ; Plato, 
102, 123, 687 (123) ; Stoics, 189 f. ; 
Gnostics, 243 f. ; Schelling, 619. 

Naive and sentimental, 604 f. 

Nativism, 539 note 1. 

Naturalism of Strato, 179 ; of Arabians, 
338 ; of Renaissance, 401 ff. ; of En- 
lightenment, 479 ff., 527; see also 
Materialism, Mechanism. 

Natural law, see Law, and Right. 

Natural religion, 486 ff. ; see Deism, and 
Religion. 

Natural selection, 53, 656 f., 672. 

Natural science, among the Greeks, 
27 ff. ; daughter of Humanism, 351 ; 
favoured by Nominalism, 343 f., 376 ; 
its decisive influence on modern 
philos., 378 ; how possible, Kant, 
541 ff, ; influence in nineteenth cen- 
tury, 624 f., 648 ff. ; its method 
compared with that of history, 648, 
651, 653 f., 657, 660. 

Natura JSfatxtrans and Katura N'aturata, 
probably first used by Averroism, 
336, 338 ; with Eckhart, 335 f. ; with 
Bruno, 368 f. ; with Spinoza, 409. 
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Nature, first object of philosophy* 25* 
27 f. ; contrasted with statute, ; 
with Democritus, 110; i’lato's phU 
los. of, 120 f. ; Aristotle's, l-IO ff. ; 
Stoic doctrine of life according to, 
171 f. ; regarded as equivalent to law, 
171; Slrato’a view of, 170; Eplcu* 
rcans' view of, IBd ff. ; Stoics', 18df. ; 
spiritualisation of, by Tlotinus, 210; 
by Valentinus, 251 ; rctuni to, by 
school of Chartns, 202 f. ; relation 
to deity witli Eckhart, 2^)5 ; return 
to, in Kcnalssancc, 250 f., 200 ; ro> 
garded as God made crcatural, 208 ; 
spiritualisation of, in Kenaissauce, 
273; dcsplritualised again, 401; rec- 
ognised as one, 402 ; Identified wltli 
God, Spinoza, 409; opposed to In- 
stitution, 435 ; Kant's philos. of, 
540 ; purposireness of, 559 il. , 505 ff. ; 

. specification of, 500 ; as objccilfica- 
tlon of wUl, Scboi>enhaucr, 589 ; 
Schelling’s philos. of, 597 II. ; Goethe’s 
view, 307, 599 ; as realm of tho con- 
tingent, 143, 241, 814, 425, 500, 04) ; 
.as aesthetic standard, 492 f ; as cihic.al 
standard. 72 f., 85, 1 10, 125 f., 024 f., 
COO f., 072 ; state of, with Cynics, 
83 f. ; Hobbes, view of, 434 f. ; Itous- 
seau, 525 ; Kant, 558 ; Schiller, 004 f. ; 
Fichte, GU8. 

Nausiphancs, 105. 

Necessity, mechanical, with Leucippus, 
53; with I'lato, 120; logical, with 
Aristotle. 124 ; natural, w iUi Stoics, 
181; denied by Epicurus, 182; two 
kinds, Leibniz, 209; Spinoza’s, 410; 
subjective, Tetens, 400 ; of evil, I^ib- 
niz, 492 ; logical, identified with real- 
ity, 537 ; of a priori Fonns, 539 0. ; 
feeling of, attaching to experience, 
Fichte, 579; teleological, of ideal- 
ism, 590 ; see also 3Iateri.ali3tn, filech- 
anism. 

Negative theology, with I’Uilo, Apolo- 
gists, and Neo<Platanist8, 237 f., 089 
(238) ; with Scotus Erigena, 290 ; of 
Eckhart, 235 ; of Bruno, 3G8 ; of Spi- 
noza, 408; cf. Agnu.sticism. 

Nekkam, Alex., 344. 

Neo-Kantianism, 63.'I, 642 f. 

Neo-Flatonism, dependent on earlier 
Greek conceptions, 123, 157 ; per- 
sonality and writings. 216, 218 ; phil- 
osophical interpretation of myths, 
222 ; on spirit and matter, 2^ 0. ; 
doctrine of Ideas, 117 note 6; 233 
note 2 ; on nature of God, 237 0., 089 
(238); on history, 255; in Middle 
Ages, 268 0.; infiuence on Augustine, 

• 279 f., 286 ; on John Scotus, 289 0. ; 
on Beniard of Chartres, 294; on 
William of Cbampeaux, 295 ; on 


Malchrauchc, 417 ; un Schelling, 010 
see also Plotinus, I'roclus. 

Nco-Platonisls, English, of Cambridge, 
382, 435, 449 f., 490 note, 502 L, 091 
(488). 

Neo-Pythagoreans, 117 note 0, 123, 
213, 215, 220 L, 230 L, 233, 237, 
080 (238). 

Newman, 030. 

Newton, 378, 880, COl (280), 402, 421, 
479, 400. 

Nicolai. 445, 46.3, 507. 521. 

Nicolas d'Oresme, 345. 

Nicolaus d'Autricurin, .344. 

Nicolaus Cusanus, 312, 315, 235 f., 337, 
343. 345 f., 208 f., 371, 402, 405, 409, 
410, 422, 518, 592. 

Nicolc, 281. 

Nlcomachus, 213, 210. 

Nietzsche, 033, 070-660. 

Nifo, S55, 369. 

Nigidius Figulus, 215. 

Nineteenth century, philosophy of, 
023 0. 

NizoHus, 355, 260, 270. 

Nominalism, 272 ; its origin, 200 ; of 
Koscellinus, 290 f. ; revived, 312, 
242 ; favours study of natural science, 
213 f., 276 ; infiucnco on Descartes, 
Locke, and Jlobbcs, 403 f. ; on r.K>ckc, 
451 L, 468 ; on Berkeley, 462, 469 ; of 
Feuerbach, 041; sco .also Tcnnin- 
ism. 

Norms, 62, 69, 181, 270, 080. 

Norris, 471. 

Noumcna, Kant’s theory of, 547 f. 

roCt, of Anaxagoras, 42, 684 (42) 54, 
03; os part of soul with Plato, J24 ; 
wi^ Aristotle, 150; with Theo- 
phrastus, 178 f. ; Plotinus, 245 ; Au- 
^line, 270, note 2 ; sco Heason. 

Novalfs, Ft. v. Hardenberg, 671, 599. 

Numbers, with Pyth.'igoreans, 46, 47 ; 
wiUi Plato, 122, 120, 131 ; in Alex- 

, andrianiem, 242 0. ; iu the Kenais- 

I sance, 372, 387. 

Numenlus, 213, 216, 220, 223, 232. 

Object, of knowledge, Kant, 637 0., 
674,570; indifiercncc of subject and 
object, 608. 

Objectification, 680. 

Objective, with Descartes, = subjective 
in modem sense, 893; objective spirit, 
with llcgel, 013 ; cf. Esse. 

Occam, see William of Occam. 

Occasionalism, 416 0., 474 note 8. 

Odo (Odardus) of Cambray, 295. 

Oinomaos, 216, 686 (163). 

Oken, 571, 508, 608, 656. 

Oldendorf, 382. 

One (^v), of Xenophanes, 34 f. ; with 

I ^rmenidcs, 38 ; with Neo-Pythago- 
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reans, 237 f.; with Plato, 122 ; with 
Proclus, 251. 

Ontological argument of Anselm, 292 f. ; 

restated by Descartes, 393. 
Ontologism, 631, 661 n. 

Ontology, of the Stoics, 199 ; possibility 
of denied, 546 ff. ; cf. Metaphysics. 
Ophites, 258. 

Opinion, opposed to knowledge, 58, 95, 
105-117; to sense perceptions, 204; 
relativity of. 201. 

Optimism, religious, 252 ; of Bruno, 
368 ; of Shaftesbury, 489 ; of Leibniz, 
492; Voltaire on, 493; of Rousseau, 
526 ; of utilitarianism and positivism, 
670 ff. 

Optimi.sm and pessimism, as moods, 
676 ; united, Hartmann, 673 ; see 
Pessimism. 

Oratory (Fathers of), 416. 

Order, Heraclitus, 36, 49 ; as norm, 63 ; 
Anaxagoras, 42, 54 ; moral, Kant, 556, 
506 ; as God, with Fichte, 595. 

Ordo ordina7is, 595. 

Oi'do rei'um = ordo idearum, with Spi- 
noza, 396, 419 f. 

Organism, as principle with Aristotle, 
141; Buffou’s theory of, 480; as 
“miracle,” Kant, 480, 665; with 
Schelling, 599 ; as analogue of society, 
655. 

Organon, of Aristotle, 104, 132 ff. ; the 
new, of Bacon, 380, 383 ff. 

Orient, its philosophy, 23 note, 683 
(23); influence, on Greeks, 27, 211, 
,213 ff. ; on ^Middle Ages, 310, 316 ff. 
Origen, the Christian, 214, 216 ff., 222, 
233, 235, 253 f., 261, 499. 

Origen, the Neo-Platonist, 218. 

Osiander, 356, 365. 

Oswald, -142. 

oMa, with Plato, 106 ff., 120-123; 
Aristotle, 139 ff. ; Plotinus, 245 ; 
Origen, 254. 

“ Over-man,” 679 f. 

Pain, Schopenhauer’s view of, 620 ; see 
also Pleasure. 

Paley, 441, 513, 514 f., 664 f. 

Pannjiins, 161 f., 190. 

Panentheism, of Krause, 610, 
Pan-psychism, 340. 

Pantheism, suggestions for in Eleati- 
cism, 31 f., 37; Slrato’s, 179; of 
Stoics, 180 ; in conjunction with the- 
ism, 236 ; logical of RealLsm, 295 ; of 
Averroism. 313, 338 ff. ; of Amal- 
rioaii.s, ;ii9; tendency of Heuaissance, 
367 ff. ; of Cartesianism, 405 ff. ; 
and esp. Spinozism, 408 f., 419; 
Schelling’s, 603 ; Feuerbach’s, 640f. ; 
alleged, '"of llegoliauisui, 639 i., 681 
note. 


Paracelsus, 357, 368, 370 f., 373 f., 403,' 

Parallelism, with Spinoza, 419 ; mate- 
rialistic interpretation of, 453 f. ; 
psycho-physical, 644-646 ; see also 
Soul. - 

Paralogisms of Pure Reason, 549. 

iPstirlcBP 49 1 • 

Parmenides, 28 ff., 37 ff., 46, 51, 68 ff., 
90, 118, 129 f. 

irapovtrla, 120 . 

Participation, of things in the Ideas with 
Plato, 120 ; of finite minds in God, 
Malebranche, 407. 

Particular, see Universal. 

I Pascal, 381, 395, 692 (381). 

Passions, ancient conception of, 165 ; 
Stoics on, 168 ; Descartes and Spinoza, 
412-414 ; Hobbes, 413 ; Nietzsche, 
677 ; cf. Emotions. 

Patristics, 214. 

Patrizzi, 364, 369. 

Pedagogy, of Humanism, 360 ; of Ba- 
conian doctrine, with Comenius and 
Rattich, 385 ; Rousseau’s, 626 ; of 
associational psychology, with Her- 
bart and Beneke, 698 (586); see also 
Education. , 

Perception, contrasted with reflective 
thought by cosmologists, 58 ff. ; Pro- 
tagoras’s theory of, 91 ff. ; Democri- 
tus, 105, 113 ff. ; Epicurean theory, 
202 ; Stoics’, 202 ; only of our own 
states, acc. to Campanella, 370 ; with 
Leibniz, 462 f, ; pure, with Kant, 
539 ff. ; implies a synthesis, 639 ; 
feeling of reality of sensuous, Jacobi, 
574 ; intellectual, 581, 592. 

Peregrinus Proteus, 216. 

Peripatetic School, 103, 159, 161, 164, 
178, 180, 229, 411 ; see also Aristote- 
lianism. 

Po'seitas botii, 332, 416 note 2. 

Persius, 216. 

Personality, emphasised in Hellenistic 
thought, 223 ; found in spirit, 232 ; 
Christian view of, 251 ; emphasised 
by Christian thinkers a.s against Ara- 
bian pan-psychism, 340; worth of, 
Kant, 563 ; conception of in Hegelian 
School, 640. 

Pessimism, among the Cyrenaics, 87 ; 
among Stoics, 169 ; in Christian doc- 
trine, 252 ; Swift’s, 615 ; Rousseau’s, 
625 ; Schopenhauer’s, 620 ff., 673 ; 
opposed by Diihring, 671 ; German 
of nineteenth century, 673; Bahn- 
.^n’s, 676. 

Peter Lombard, 275. 

Peter of Poitiers, 275. 

Petrus Aureolus, 315. 

Petrus Hispauus, 315, 342. 

Phtedo, 72. > 

I Phsdrus, 162. 




